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INTRODUCTION 


LITERATURE    OF    EUROPE 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


PART  m.  (cosrauED). 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  in. 

WBSOKf  <n  SPMJDLATm  FHIL080PHT,  FROM  IflOO  TO  1600. 

Section  L 

AikitMhA  Legle— OnsMMOft— Tbeoiophifte— 'Lord  EertMrt  oC  GherMuy— 
UMModB*!  BaoMnci  upon  him. 

1.  Lr  the  two  preceding  periods,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
excue  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  chapters  g^vu^^ 
that  bear  this  title.    The  present  is  fully  as  much  of  ^^ 
open  to  Terfoal  criticism ;  and  perhaps  it  is  rather  by  ^***p*"- 
ezdoding  both  moral  and  mathematical  philosophy  that  we 
giTC  it  some  sort  of  unity,  than  from  a  dose  connection  in  all 
the  books  that  will  come  under  our  notice  in  the  ensuing  pages. 
But  any  tabular  arrangement  of  literature,  such  as  has  often 
been  attempted  with  no  very  satisfactory  result,  would  be  ab- 
solutely inappropriate  to  sudi  a  work  as  the  present,  which 
has  already  to  Udx>r  with  the  inconyenience  of  more  subdivi- 
sioQS  than  can  be  pleasing  to  the  reader,  and  would  interfere 
too  oootinoaUy  with  that  general  regard  to  chronology,  without 
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12  ABISTOTELLIKS  AND  RAMISTS.  Past  m. 

which  the  name  of  history  seems  incongnious.  Hence  the 
metaphysical  inquiries  that  are  conversant  with  the  human 
mind  or  with  natural  theology,  the  general  principles  of  in- 
yestigating  truth,  the  comprehensive  speculations  of  theoreti- 
cal physics, — subjects  very  distinct,  and  not  easily  confounded 
by  the  most  thoughtless, — must  fall,  with  no  more  special  dis- 
tribution, within  the  contents  of  this  chapter.  But  since, 
during  the  period  which  it  embraces,  men  arose  who  liave  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  philosophy,  and  thus  have  rendered 
it  a  great  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  we 
shall  not  very  strictly,  though  without  much  deviation,  follow 
a  chronological  order,  and,  after  reviewing  some  of  the  less 
important  laborers  in  speculative  philosophy,  come  to  the 
names  of  three  who  have  most  influenced  posterity,  —  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Hobbes. 

2.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  little  progress 
j^j^gUit^  had  been  made  in  this  kind  of  philosophy  during  the 
^M«^  sixteenth  century.  At  its  close,  the  schools  of  togic 
^  were  divided,  though  by  no  means  in  equal  propor- 
tion, between  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Ramists :  the  one  sus- 
tained by  ancient  renown,  by  civil  or  at  least  academical 
power,  and  by  the  common  prejudice  against  innovation ;  the 
other  deriving  some  strength  from  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the 
prejudice  against  established  authority,  which  the  first  age  of 
the  Reformation  had  generated,  and  which  continued,  perhap.s, 
to  preserve  a  certain  influence  in  the  second.  But  neither 
from  one  nor  the  other  had  philosophy,  whether  in  material  or 
intellectual  physics,  much  to  hope :  the  disputations  of  the 
schoob  might  be  technically  correct ;  but  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  objective  truth,  or  at  least  so  little  pains  taken  to  as- 
certain it,  that  no  advance  in  real  knowledge  signalized  either 
of  these  parties  of  dialecticians.  According,  indeed,  to  a 
writer  of  this  age,  strongly  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  party, 
Ramus  had  turned  all  physical  science  into  the  domain  of 
logic,  and  argued  from  words  to  things  still  more  than  his 
opponents.'  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  bitterest  language,  casts  on 
him  a  similar  reproach.'  It  seems  that  he  caused  this  branch 
of  philosophy  to  retrograde  rather  than  advance. 


*  Keekcmuuni,  Prnoogalte  Loglea,  p.  to  VItcs.    Be  pnlMt  the  fttrmcr,  howvtvr, 

129.     Thla  writer  chargM   Ramiu   wiUi  fbr  havtag  attacked  tbe  schoUftlc  partj , 

plagkuisin  from  LodoTkoe  Vlvee,  plaeliif  being  himaelf  a  ceoulne  Ari«t  ^ 

tbe  pi— gai  ia  appoeitioD,  ao  ae  to  prove  «  "  Ke  Tero,  lltt,  com  haoe 

Ut  eaaa.    Bamna,  be  njt,  never  allodia  lolalem  eettfemtlam  §■«»,  om 


Aristotelian. 

eootra  Ari*- 
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3.  It  was  obrioas,  at  all  erents,  that  from  the  muversities, 
or  from  the  church,  in  any  countrj,  no  improvement  |^^  j^^. 
IB  philosophy  was  to  be  expected ;  yet  those  who  had  proTemoDt 
ttrmyed  frwn  the  beaten  track,  a  Paracelsus,  a  Jor-  ^i^of 
dano  Bruno,  even  a  Telesio,  had  but  lost  themselves  *^  <^^ 
in  irregular  mysticism,  or  hiid  down  theories  of  their  ^* 
own,  as  arbitrary  and  destitute  of  proof  as  those  they  endea- 
vored to  supersede.    The  ancient  philosophers,  and  especially 
Aristotle,  were,  with  all  their  errors  and  defects,  far  more 
genuine  high-priests  of  nature  than  any  modems  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     But  there  was  a  better  prospect  at  its  dose, 
in  separate  though  yery  important  branches  of  physical  sd- 
eooe.     Gilbert,  Kepler,  Galileo,  were  laying  the  basis  of  a 
true  philosophy ;  and  they  who  do  not  properly  belong  to  this 
chapter  labored  very  effectually  to  put  an  end  to  all  anti- 
quated errors,  and  to  check  the  reception  of  novel  paradoxes. 

4  We  may  cast  a  ghmce,  meantime,  on  those  universities 
whi<3i  still  were  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  ifethodt 
maintained  a  kind  of  reputation  by  the  multitude  of  ^^^^ 
their  disdi^es.  Whateyer  has  been  said  of  the  tiM- 
scholastic  metaphysicians  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
understood  as  being  applicable  to  their  successors  during  the 
present  period.  Their  method  was  by  no  means  extinct, 
though  the  books  which  contain  it  are  forgotten.  In  all  that 
part  of  Europe  whidi  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  in  all  the  universities  which  were  swayed  by  the  orders  of 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits,  the  metaphysics  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  dialectics  of  the  Peripatetic  school, 
were  still  taught.  K  new  books  were  written,  as  was  frequent- 
ly the  case,  they  were  written  upon  old  systems.  Brucker, 
who  sometimes  transcribes  Morhof  word  for  word,  but  fre- 
quently expands  with  so  much  more  copiousness  that  he  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  a  direct  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  books  he  mentions,  has  gone  most  elaborately  into  this 
nnpropitious  subject.^   The  chairs  of  philosophy  in  Protestant 

9$m  fvodnn  naoUtkc  Vttto  Bamo  ooo-  nbiu  remm  Tutototom  •Onxit.  hie  Tero 
wfknmm  magmnn,  5aUiun  niibi  eom-  vtiMm  io  rebus  non  rarom  MMitudiiMm 
■iiiJMi  eum  hoe  ffoocwutte  Utibalo,  sqiwvH.  Atqne  hoe  hominln  etun  ilt, 
liiiBliiiiiihiiiM  UlOTwaiB  ttnea,  eompeo-  hamaooi  tamen  osiu  In  ori  habet  impu- 
^hvoB  pAtM,  qal  cam  BMCbodl  nut  e(  (kas,  ot  mihi  eUttn  pro  [otm  ?)  •ophtoda 
•mmpmak  vfaietli  tm  loraoeat  ei  prmiat,  prvVariourl  videatar." —Baeoo,  D*  Inter- 
ns qaUm,  wk  ^tm  ftiH,  tfabitor  prottnoa  pretatlooe  Natone. 


«t«uiAt:  l^e  TRO  aridaa  at  dewrttei-       >  Morhtrf^ToL  ILL  1,0. 18,14 ;  Bniolur, 
■aa  B^pa  ■tilanlt.    Atqna  Aqoiaaa  qui-    It.  cap.  2,  S. 
4am  caa  Seato  aft  aocttt  atlam  la  non 
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German  universities,  except  where  the  Ramists  had  got  pos- 
session of  them,  which  was  not  veiy  common,  especially  afler 
the  first  years  of  this  period,  were  occupied  bj  avowed  Aristo- 
telians; so  that,  if  one  should  enumerate  the  professors  of 
physics,  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  he  would  be  almost  giving  a  list  of  strenuous 
adherents  of  that  system.*  One  cause  of  this  was  the  "  Philip- 
pic method,'*  or  course  of  instruction  in  the  philosophiod 
books  of  Melanchthon,  more  clear  and  elegant,  and  better 
arranged,  than  thot>e  of  Aristotle  himself  or  his  commentators. 
But  this,  which  long  continued  to  prevail,  was  deemed  by 
some  too  superficial,  and  tending  to  set  aside  the  original  au- 
thority. Brucker,  however,  admits,  what  seems  at  least  to 
limit  some  of  his  expressions  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Peripa- 
teticism,  that  many  reverted  to  the  scholastic  metaphysics, 
which  raised  its  head  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  in  the  Protestant  regions  of  Germany.  The 
universities  of  Altdorf  and  Helmstadt  were  the  chief  nurseries 
of  the  genuine  Peripateticism.* 

5.  Of  the  metaphysical  writers  whom  the  older  philosophy 
Sehoiaitio  brought  forth  we  must  speak  with  much  ignorance. 
^^^»^  Suarez  of  Granada  is  justly  celebrated  for  some  of 
his  other  works ;  but  of  his  Metaphysical  Deputations,  pub- 
lished at  Mentz  in  1614,  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  several 
times  afterwards,  I  find  no  distinct  character  in  Morhof  or 
Brucker.  They  both,  especially  the  former,  have  praised 
Lalemandet,  a  Franciscan,  whose  Decisiones  Philosophicae,  on 
logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  appeared  at  Munich  in  1644 
and  1645.  Lalemandet,  says  Morhof,  has  well  stated  the 
questions  between  the  Nominalist  and  Realist  parties;  ob- 
serving that  the  difierenoe  between  them  is  like  that  of  a  man 
who  casts  up  a  sum  of  money  by  figures,  and  one  who  counts 
the  coins  themselves.*  Vasquez,  Tellez,  and  several  more 
names,  without  going  for  the  present  below  the  middle  of  the 
century,  may  be  found  in  the  two  writers  quoted.  Spain  was 
peculiarly  the  nurse  of  these  obsolete  and  unprofitable  meta- 
physics. 

6.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  unadulterated  by  the  fig- 
ments of  the  schoolmen,  had  eminent  upholders  in  the  Italian 
universities,  especially  in  that  of  Padua.     Caesar  Cremonini 

t  Broekw,lT.M8.  *  Id.,  pp.  M8-38t. 

•llortM<;^ol.ii.Ub.l.Mp.l4,Mel.l6i  Braolnr,  !▼. !». 
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tmgbt  in  that  femoos  citj  tiU  his  death  in  1630.  Fortunio 
Liceto^  h]8  successor,  was  as  stanch  a  disciple  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic sect.  We  have  a  more  full  account  of  these  men  from 
Gabriel  Nande,  both  in  his  recorded  conversation,  the  Naudas- 
ana,  and  in  a  volume  of  letters,  than  from  any  other  quarter. 
Hts  twelfth  letter,  especially,  enters  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
state  of  the  University  of  Padua,  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Cremonini,  he  had  repaired  in  1625.  He  does  not 
much  extol  its  condition :  only  Cremonini  and  one  more  were 
deCTned  by  him  safe  teachers ;  the  rest  were  mostly  of  a  com- 
moQ  class;  the  lectures  were  too  few,  and  the  vacations  too 
kmg.  He  observes,  as  one  might  at  this  day,  the  scanty  popu- 
laltoo  of  the  city  compared  with  its  size ;  the  grass  growing 
and  the  birds  singing  in  the  streets ;  and,  what  we  should  not 
£nd  now  to  be  the  case,  the  '^  general  custom  of  Italy,  which 
keeps  women  perpetually  locked  up  in  their  chambers,  like 
birds  in  cages."  ^  Naude,  in  many  of  these  letters,  speaks  in 
the  most  panegyrical  terms  of  Cremonini,^  and  particularly  for 
his  standing  up  almost  alone  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian 
phiknophy,  when  Telesio,  Patrizi,  Bruno,  and  othei-s  had  been 
propoonding  theories  of  their  own.  Liceto,  the  successor  of 
Cranonini,  maintained,  he  afterwards  informs  us,  with  little 
support,  the  Peripatetic  verity.  It  is  probable,  that,  by  this 
time,  Galileo,  a  more  powerful  adversary  than  Patrizi  or  Te- 
lesio, had  drawn  away  the  students  of  physical  philosophy 
from  Aristotle ;  nor  did  Naud^  himself  long  continue  in  the 
fiuth  he  had  imbibed  from  Cremonini.  He  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Crassendi,  and  embraced  a  better  system  with- 
oat  repugnance,  though  he  still  kept  up  his  correspondence 
with  I^oeta 

7.  Logic  had  never  been  more  studied,  according  to  a 
writfer  who  has  given  a  sort  of  history  of  the  science  TrwtisM 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period,  than  in  the  pre-  ^  *^^' 
eeding  age ;  and  in  fact  he  enumerates  above  fifty  treatises  on 
the  subject  between  the  time  of  Ramus  and  his  own.^  The 
Hamistn,  though  of  little  importance  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and 
even  in  France,  had  much  influence  in  Germany,  England, 
and  Scotland.^  None,  however,  of  the  logical  works  of  the 
luxteenth  century  obtained  such  reputation  as  those  by  Spug- 
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lecius,  Burgersdicias,  and  oar  countryman  Crakanthorp,  all 
of  whom  flourished,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word  for  those  who 
bore  no  flowers,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  next  age.  As  these 
men  were  famous  in  their  generation,  we  may  presume  that 
they  at  least  wrote  better  than  their  predecessors.  But  it  is 
time  to  leave  so  jejune  a  subject,  though  we  may  not  yet  be 
able  to  produce  what  is  much  more  valuable. 

8.  The  first  name,  in  an  opposite  class,  that  we  find  in  de- 
Ounpft-  scending  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is  that  of 
iMiu.  Thomas  Campanella,' wliose  earliest  writings  belong 
to  it  His  philosophy,  being  wholly  dogmatical,  must  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  paradoxical  innovators  whom  he  fol- 
lowed and  eclipsed.  Campanella,  a  Dominican  friar,  and,  like 
his  master  Telesio,  a  native  of  Cosenza,  having  been  accused, 
it  is  uncertain  how  far  with  truth,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Spanish  government  of  his  country,  underwent  an  imprison- 
ment of  twenty-seven  years  ;  during  which,  almost  all  his  phi- 
losophical treatises  were  composed  and  given  to  the  worid. 
Ardent  and  rapid  in  his  mind,  andf  as  lias  just  been  seen,  not 
destitute  of  leisure,  he  wrote  on  logic,  physics,  metaphysics, 
morals,  politics,  and  grammar.  Upon  all  these  subjects,  his 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  Aris- 
totle. He  had  early  begun  to  distrust  this  guide,  and  had 
formed  a  noble  resolution  to  study  all  schemes  of  philosophy, 
comparing  them  with  their  archetype,  the  world  itself,  that  he 
might  distinguish  how  much  exactness  was  to  be  found  in  those 
several  copies,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  one  autograph  of 
nature.^ 

9,  Campanella  borrowed  his  primary  theorems  from  Telesio, 
miUMOfy  ^"*  enlarged  that  Parmenidean  philosophy  by  the 
tekon  fktn  inventions  of  his  own  fertile  and  imaginative  genius. 
'^*****^*  He  lays  down  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
perfectly  wise  and  good  Being  has  created  certain  signs  and 
types  (statuas  atque  %magine$)  of  himself,  all  of  which,  seve- 
rally as  well  as  collectively,  represent  power,  wisdom,  and 
love,  and  the  objects  of  these  attributes,  namely,  existence, 
truth,  and  excellence,  with  more  or  less  evidence.  God  first 
created  space,  the  basis  of  existence,  the  primal  substance, 
an  immovable  and  incorporeal  capacity  of  receiving  body. 
Next  he  created  matter  without  form  or  figure.    In  this  oor- 

t  QTpriaaiTltaOnBptMiyi,  p.  7« 
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poreal  maas,  God  called  to  being  two  workmen,  incorporeal 
themselTes,  but  incapable  of  sabsisting  apart  from  body,  the 
organs  of  no  physical  forms,  but  of  their  Maker  alone.  These 
are  beat  and  cold,  the  active  principles  diffused  through  all 
tfaings.  They  were  enemies  from  the  beginning,  each  striving 
tooocnpj  aU  material  substances  itself;  each  therefore  always 
coDtending  with  the  other,  while  God  foresaw  the  great  good 
that  their  discord  would  produce.^  The  heavens,  he  says  in 
another  passage,  were  formed  by  heat  out  of  attenuated 
matter,  the  earth  by  cold  out  of  condensed  matter :  the  sun, 
lieing  a  body  of  heat,  as  he  rolls  round  the  earth,  attacks  the 
«t>Wer  substance,  and  converts  part  of  it  into  air  and  vapor.* 
This  la^  part  of  his  theory  Campanella  must  have  after- 
wards chimged  in  words,  when  he  embraced  the  Copemican 
syMem. 

10.  He  onited  to  this  phjrsical  theory  another,  not  wholly 
original,  bat  enforced  in  all  his  writings  with  singular  i^otton  of 
confidence  and  pertinacity,  the  sensibility  of  all  ere-  nniTemd 
ated  beings.  All  things,  he  says,  feel ;  else  would  ■*°^*^'y- 
the  worid  be  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  tend  upwards, 
nor  stones  downwards,  nor  waters  to  the  sea ;  but  every  thing 
would  remain  where  it  was,  were  it  not  conscious  that  destruc- 
tion awaits  it  by  remaining  amidst  that  which  is  contrary  to 
itself,  and  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  seeking  that  which 
is  of  a  similar  nature.  Contrariety  is  necessary  for  the  decay 
and  reproduction  of  nature ;  but  all  things  strive  against  their 
ooDtraries,  which  they  could  not  do  if  they  did  not  perceive 
what  is  their  contrary.'  God,  who  is  primal  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  has  bestowed  on  all  things  the  power  of  existence, 
and  so  much  wisdom  and  love  as  is  necessary  for  their  conser- 

*  "  la  bw  fcocpoio  mole  taate  iDAt«ria  Oslfleo,  fn  1622,  OMnimnolU  defendi  Ui« 

■teCMT,  dijcit  I>Mtft,  at  iiMccrentur  fUni  Copemican  ■yitem,  and  myi  that  the  mo* 

4mo  larorpoffcj,  nd  noo  potcntes  nld  a  dem  astronomen  think  tbev  cannot  con- 

eorpen  rabaistcTe,  nnllanun  phyikanim  ftrnct  good  ei^iemeridee  without  it. 

toamrmm  org/um^  sed  formatoris  taatiim-  *  **  Omnia  ervo  lentiant ;  alia*  mnndos 

■mmIo.    Idclmi  nati  calor  et  frigoe,  prin-  eatet    chaos.     Igni«   enim   non   sonum 

dpte  aetiTa  ptindpalia,  fcleoqae  nue  Tir-  tenderat,  nee  aqiue  in  mare,  nee  lapides 

tatii  diffbiiTa.     StaCim  inimid  foeront  deorram ;  Md  ree  omnl*  nbi  prtmo  repe- 

motoD,  d«ai  atcrqoe  cnpit  totam  mb-  liietor,  permaneret,  cum  non  aentiret  Rui 

eteatiiai  maleriatem  orcupare.    Hlnc  coH'  deetructioncm  inter  contrarla  nee  tui  con- 

tn  ee  invkeai  pognar*  corpemnt,  piori-  aerrationem  inter  nimilia.    Non  eeaot  in 

&tmim  Dm>  ex  hi^Jaanodi  dieconUa  ingens  mondo  generatio  et  comiptio  nloi  e^^et 

boBue."  —  Phikaophia  ReaUe  EpUopati-  contrarietaa,  sicut  omnea  phydologi  aifir- 

OB  ( rmaklbrt,  1623),  sect.  4.  mant.     At  si  alterum   contrarium   non 

>  Tbi»  In  in  the  Gompendiam  da  Remm  aentlret  alteram  dbi  eaae  contrarium,  con- 
pro  PliiloMophia  homana,  pabUnbed  tra  ipanm  non  pugnaret.  Sentiunt  ergo 
tad  ta  16lf.    In  hia  Apology  for  aingaia.''  —  De  Senau  Bemm,  1.  i.  o.  i. 
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yation  during  that  tame  only  for  which  his  providence  has 
determined  that  they  shall  he.  Heat,  therefore,  has  power 
and  sense,  and  desire  of  its  own  being;  so  have  all  other 
things  seeking  to  be  eternal  like  God :  and  in  God  thej  aru 
eternal;  for  nothing  dies  before  him,  but  is  onlj  changed.' 
Even  to  the  world  as  a  sentient  being,  the  death  of  its  part^ 
is  no  evil,  since  the  death  of  one  is  the  birth  of  many.  Bread 
that  is  swallowed  dies  to  revive  as  blood,  and  blood  dies  that 
it  may  live  again  in  our  flesh  and  bones ;  and  thus,  as  the  life 
of  man  is  compounded  out  of  the  deaths  and  lives  of  all  his 
parts,  so  is  it  with  the  whole  universe.'  God  said.  Let  all 
things  feel,  some  more,  some  less,  as  they  have  more  or  less 
necessity  to  imitate  my  being;  and  let  them  desire  to  live 
in  that  which  they  understand  to  be  good  for  them,  lest  my 
creation  should  come  to  nought.' 

11.  The  strength  of  Campanella's  genius  lay  in  his  imagi- 
Hbimact-  ^^^*^"»  which  raiscs  him  sometimes  to  flights  of 
nation  and  impressivc  cloqucnce  on  this  favorite  theme.  ^  The 
eioqiMooe.  gj^^  ^^j  g^^j^  ^^^^  eudowcd  with  the  keenest  sensibili- 
ty ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  signify  their 
mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference  of  light, 
and  that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  The  blessed 
spirits  that  inform  such  living  and  bright  mansions  behold  all 
things  in  nature  and  in  the  divine  ideas :  they  have  also  a 
more  glorious  light  than  their  own,  through  which  they  are 
elevated  to  a  supernatural  beatific  vision."  ^    We  can  hardly 


>  "  Igltor  Ipse  Betu,  qui  «tt  prima  po- 
tentla,  prima  tapientla,  primm  amoTf 
largltut  e«t  reboa  omnlbna  potontlam 
Tlrendi,  et  aapieotiam  et  amoron  qaantiim 


vnfBrit  consenratiooi  ipaamm 
tempore  neeeesariie,  qnanfcam  detennina- 
Tlt  qjos  mena  pro  reram  regfanine  In  Ipno 
ent«,  nee  pneteriri  poteet.  Calor  ergo 
potest,  aentit,  amat  eaee :  Ita  ei  ret  omnu, 
capitqne  letemari  aicat  Deoa,  et  Deo  ret 
nulla  moritor,  aed  eolommodo  mutator," 
Ac.  —1.  U.  c.  28. 

*  '^NoneetmalaalgnietniQOeMe;  terr» 
antem  mala*  vldetar.  non  aatem  mundo : 
nrc  Tipera  mala  est,  uc«t  bomini  alt  mala. 
Ita  de  omnlbna  idem  pnedko.  Mora  qao> 
que  rei  uniua  ai  natlTltaa  eat  mnltamm 
rerum,  mala  non  eat.  Moritur  pania  man- 
ducatua,  ut  flat  aangola,  et  aanf^nla  mori- 
tur, ut  in  oaroem,  nerroa  et  owa  rertatnr 
ac  Tirat ;  neque  tameo  boe  nnlTerao  dla- 
pllret  anlmali,  qnamriii  pM^bua  mora  ipaa, 
boo  eat,  txannautatio  dolorifloa  ilt,  dbpU- 


eeatqoe.  Ita  ntUla  eat  mnndo  tranmuta- 
tio  eonun  partknilarinm  noxia  diHpUcena- 
que  ilUa.  Totna  bomo  oompoaitun  eat  ex 
roorte  ae  rita  partlalibua,  qn«  int^^rrant 
Titam  hnmanam.  Sic  mundua  totua  ex 
mortibua  ao  ritabua  oompoaitna  eit,  quje 
feotius  Tltam  eOklant."  —  Phlloeop.  Rea- 
Ua,  c.  10. 

*  **SentlantaIiamagia,  a]iamlnna,pront 
magia  minuaqne  opna  babent,  ut  me  lmi> 
tentur  In  eaaendo.    Ibidem  ament  omnia 
Tivare  In  proprio  eaee  pnecognlto  ut  booo,  ' 
ne  cormat  fiirtara  mea."  —  Id.,  c.  10. 

*  **  Aninue  beataB  babitantea  aie  rJTaa  In- 
ddaaqoe  manatooea,  raa  naturalea  rideot 
omnea  dlrinaaque  ideaa,  habent  quoque 
lumen  giorioaina  quo  elerantur  ad  Tiiik>- 
nem  aupematuralem  beatiflcam,  et  TeJntI 
apnd  noa  lurea  pluiimae  aeae  mutuo  tan- 

Ent,  Intenecant,  decnaaant,  aenttuntqua, 
>  In  coelo  luoea  diatlnfuuntur,  nnlnn* 
tor,  aentiuat.*^  —  Da  Seoao  Barum,  L  IH. 
•  4. 
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read  tiiis  without  reooUectiiig  the  most  sublime  passage,  per- 
haps, in  Shakspeare :  — 

»  at,  tmHn     Look  how  tbe  floor  of  heavvn 
b  Uikk  Inlaid  with  patlDM  of  bright  gold! 
Tbtre'f  not  the  BmaU«t  orb,  whi^thou  hdidd'tt, 
Bot  fai  his  motion  like  an  ai^  flinga. 
Still  qnlrlns  to  the  yonng-ejed  chemhfan. 
Bodk  hannony  la  fai  faninortel  aoula ; 
BoC  whila  tUa  nraddr  Tcatiue  of  decay 
Doth  groaily  cloaa  na  in,  wa  cannot  haar  it."  ^ 

12.  "The  world  is  full  of  living  spirits,"  he  proceeds;  "and, 
when  the  soul  shall  be  delivered  from  this  dark  cavern,  we 
sfaaD  behold  their  subtle  essences.  But  now  we  cannot  dis- 
cern the  forms  of  the  air,  and  the  winds  as  thej  rush  by  us ; 
much  less  the  angels  and  demons  who  people  them.  Misera- 
ble as  we  are,  we  recognize  no  other  sensation  than  that  which 
we  dbeerve  in  animals  and  plants,  slow  and  half  extinguished, 
and  buried  under  a  weight  that  oppresses  it.  We  will  not 
imdentand  that  all  our  actions  and  appetites  and  motions  and 
powers  flow  from  heaven.  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  light 
is  diflbaed  over  the  earth,  penetrating  every  part  of  it  with 
eiwfleas  vari^  of  operation,  which  we  must  believe  that  it 
does  not  perform  without  exquisite  pleasure."  '  And  hence 
there  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  except  by  violent  means ;  since 
ail  bodies  deH^t  in  mutual  contact,  and  the  world  no  more 
desires  to  be  rent  in  its  parts  than  an  animal. 

IS.  It  is  almost  a  descent  in  Campanella  firom  these  visions 
of  the  separate  sensibili^  of  nature  in  each  partide,  when  he 
aeues  hold  of  some  physical  fact  or  analogy  to  establish  a 
mbordinate  and  less  paradoxical  part  of  his  theory.  He  was 
noDch  (deased  with  Gilbert's  treatise  on  the  magnet,  and 
tbou^  it,  of  course,  a  proof  of  the  animation  of  the  earth. 
The  world  is  an  animal,  he  says,  sentient  as  a  whole,  and 
enjoying  life  in  all  its  parts.'    It  is  not  surprising  that  he 

of  VaDiea,actT.  one  nondnamanaaAcaraTolnptateexia- 

olant  fai  couapactu   noatro    ttmanda cat.'*  —I.  Ui.  e.  5. 
it  nihU  aoa  TMamoa,  molto       Gampanrila  naed  to  haar,  aa  he  tella  as, 


vHrti  at  av,  at  nihU  aoa  TMamoa,  molto  Gampanrila  oaed  to  haar,  aa  he  tells  as, 

mftaoa  vldmaa    Angahw    Pwrnonaaqoa,  wheneTer  any  aril  was  impending,  a  Toice 

f  aeram  phnoa  aat  mondoa.  calling  him  by  his  name,  someUma  with 

^InMfeca  qui  aenaom  attorn  nollom  other  words:   he  doubted  whether  this 

'  not,    oial    obtaaom    animaUom  were  his  proper  demon,  or  the  aSx  itself 


pantann 


ttanonqoe,  taxdom,  demortuom,  w-  speaking.    It  la  not  wonderftal  that  his 

gnratoB,  egpultum :  nee  qoidam  intrtU-  imaginatkm  waa  afbcted  by  length  of  oon- 

gm  votomos  oomem  actiopam  noatram  eC  flnement. 

appetttuD  ei  smaom  at  motom  et  Tim  a  *  "Mnndnmeaae  animal,  totomaentkns, 

cario  manar*.    Beee  Inx  qnanto  aentia-  omneaqoe  portionea  ^va  eommoni  gan 

tftor  aenao  sopar  terram,  qno  dsra  Tita." — L  i.  o.  9. 
ir,  fnacntOTi  anplifleator,  id- 
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20  HIS  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  ADAMI.        Part  HI. 

ascribes  intelligence  to  plants ;  but  he  here  remarks,  that  we 
find  the  male  and  female  sexes  in  them,  and  that  the  latter 
cannot  fructify  without  the  former.  This  is  manifest  in  sili- 
quose  plants  and  in  palms  (which  on  this  account  he  calls  in 
another  place  the  wiser  plants,  phmta  sapientiores),  in  which 
the  two  kinds  incline  towards  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
fructification.* 

14.  Campanella,  when  he  uttered  from  his  Neapolitan 
Hi«  works  P'^'^  these  dulcet  sounds  of  fantasy,  had  the  adran- 
Bubiiahed  tage  of  finding  a  pious  disciple  who  spread  them  over 
byAtUmi.  ^^jj^j.  p^j^  ^£  Europe.  This  was  Tobias  Adami, 
initiated,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  mysteries  as  himself 
{nostr<B  philosophiiB  st/mmysta),  who  dedicated  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Germany  his  own  Prodromus  Philosophiie  Instauran* 
dae,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Campanella's  Compendium  de 
Rerum  Natura,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1617.  Most  of  the 
other  writings  of  the  master  seem  to  have  preceded  this 
edition;  for  Adami  enumerates  them  in  his  Prodromus.' 
Campanella  did  not  fully  obtain  his  liberty  till  1629,  and  died 
some  years  afterwards  in  France,  where  he  had  experienced 
the  kindness  of  Peiresc  and  the  patronage  of  Richelieu.  His 
philosophy  made  no  very  deep  impression :  it  was  too  fanciful, 
too  arbitrary,  too  much  tinctured  with  marks  of  an  imagina- 
tion rendered  morbid  by  solitude,  to  gain  many  proselytes  in 
an  age  that  was  advancing  in  severe  science.  Gassendi, 
whose  good  nature  led  him  to  receive  Campanella,  oppressed 
by  poverty  and  ill  usage,  with  every  courteous  attention,  was, 
of  all  men,  the  last  to  be  seduced  by  his  theories.  No  one, 
probably,  since  Campanella,  aspiring  to  be  reckoned  among 
philosophers,  has  ventured  to  assert  so  much  on  matters  of 
high  speculative  importance,  and  to  prove  so  little.  Yet  he 
seems  worthy  of  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  him,  if  it  were 
only  as  the  last  of  the  mere  dogmatists  in  philosophy.  He  is 
doubtless  much  superior  to  Jordano  Bruno,  and  I  should  pre- 
sume, except  in  mathematics,  to  Cardan.* 

X  **  loTenleinas  In  pkntis  mxtan  mM-  *  [Prodromus  PhikMophte  TDftanruKte 

cuttniun  et  fieminfaiiiin,  at  In  uilmaUbiu.  Is  oolj  »  tiUepafe.    AdJimi  cootri*«iit«d  a 

et  (bemlnun  non  frnctific*re  fine  maacno  prcflue  to  this  edition  of  CamfMutella's 

congreara.     Uoo  patet  in  riliquis  et  In  work;  bnt  the  wordi  Prodrooitw,  &c.,u« 

palmbi,  qoanun  ma*  fbemlnaque  tncUnftn-  meant  Ibr  the  latter,  and  not  for  any  tidag 

tor  mutuo  alter  In  altcmmetBceeoernlan*  written  by  the  editor.     See  Notes  and 

tar,  etftnnlnalmprefnatar,  nee  frocUfleal  Qoeries,  rcl.  It.  p.  275.  — 1868.] 

«tne  mare ;  inuno  concpidtar dotens,  saoa*  *  Brocker  (toL  t.  pp.  106-144)  has  giren 

Uda  mortoaqaa,  tt  piu?«rs  llUos  ai  odors  a  laborloas  aaatyib  of  tbs  phUosophj  d 
ivvhriadt." 
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15.  A  less  important  adversary  of  the  established  theory  in 
physics  was  Sebastian  Basson,  in  his  ^'  Philosophias    3,^,^^^^ 
Natiiralis  adversos  Aiistotelem  Libri  XIL,  in  qui- 

bm  ahstrosa  veteram  physiologia  restauratur,  et  Aristotelis 
eiTores  sc^idis  rationibus  refellontur.  Grenevas,  1621."  This 
book  shows  great  animosity  against  Aristotle,  to  whom,  what 
Lord  Baoon  has  himself  insinuated,  he  allows  only  the  credit 
of  having  preserved  fragments  of  the  older  philosophers,  like 
peaiis  in  mud.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  this  long 
work.  In  some  places  we  perceive  signs  of  a  just  philo- 
fiophy;  but  in  general  his  explanations  of  physical  pheno- 
mena seem  as  bad  as  those  of  his  opponents ;  and  he  displays 
DO  acquaintance  with  the  writings  and  the  discoveries  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  We  find  also  some  geometrical 
pan^xes ;  and,  in  treating  of  astronomy,  he  writes  as  if  he 
hftd  never  heard  of  the  Copemican  system. 

16.  CUode  Berigard,  bom  at  Moulins,  became  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Pisa  and  Padua.     In  his  Gr- 

culi  Pikuu,  published  in  1643,  he  attempted  to  ^""^^^^ 
revive,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  the  Ionic  or  corpuscular  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxagoras,  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian. 
The  book  is  rare ;  but  Brucker,  who  had  seen  it,  seems  to 
have  satisfactorily  repelled  the  charge  of  atheism,  brought  by 
some  against  Berigard.^  Another  Frenchman  domiciled  in 
Italy,  Magnen,  trod  nearly  the  same  path  as  Beri-  m,.^^ 
gard ;  professing,  however,  to  follow  the  modification 
of  the  corpuscular  theory  introduced  by  Democritus.^  It 
seems  to  be  observable  as  to  these  writers,  Basson  and  the 
others,  that  coming  with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  had 
recently  been  disoivered  in  mathematical  and  experimental 
sdenee,  and  following  the  bad  methods  of  the  universities, 
even  when  they  deviated  from  their  usual  doctrines,  dog- 
matizing and  asserting  when  they  should  have  proved,  ar- 
guing synthetically  from  axioms  and  never  ascending  from 
part^ular  focts,  they  could  do  little  good  to  philosophy,  ex- 
cept by  oon^bnting,  so  far  as  they  might  be  said  to  have 
had  any  infiuence,  to  shake  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 

17.  This  authority,  which  at  least  required  but  the  defer- 

*  Brackv.   It.   460 ;    Nieeroo,   xzzL,  mlfOBdostood  Um  atomk  theorj  of  D*. 

■Iiiiii  hm  b  taMitad  br  Um  hum  of  B«mi*  moehtos,  and  mbttltiitad  one  qnite  dif> 

'    vtafek  to  pfoteblj  mon  oonvot,  laraDt  in  hto  Danoeritm  AeriTtooeos,  pab- 

-       xmmt.  Uibed  in  1646. 
(pTfiM)  thinkf  IhBt  MiWMn 
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22  PABACELSISTS— THEOSOPmSTS— FLUDD.     Past  m. 

ence  of  modest  reason  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  mankind, 
nrirnhhti  ^**  ^  exchanged,  in  any  part  of  science,  for  the 
unintelligible  dreams  of  the  school  of  Paracelsus, 
which  had  manj  disciples  in  Germany,  and  a  yery  few  in 
England.  Grermany,  indeed,  has  been  the  native  soil  of  mys- 
ticism in  Europe.  The  tendency  to  reflex  observation  of  the 
mind,  characteristic  of  that  people,  has  exempted  them  from 
much  gross  error,  and  given  them  insight  into  many  depths 
of  truth,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  confusion,  some  liability 
to  self-deceit,  and  to  some  want  of  strictness  in  metaphysical 
reasoning.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  profound  sense  of  the 
presence  of  Deity ;  yet  one  which,  acting  on  their  thoughtful 
spirits,  became  rather  an  impression  than  an  intellectual 
judgment,  and  settled  into  a  mysterious  indefinite  theopathy, 
when  it  did  not  even  evi^rate  in  Pantheism. 

18.  The  founder,  perhaps,  of  this  sect,  was  Tauler  of 
And  Theo.  Strasburg,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  sermons 
■ophitu.  in  the  native  language  —  which,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  translated  from  Latin — are  full  of  what 
many  have  called  by  the  vague  word  mysticism, — an  intense 
aspiration  for  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Crod.  An  anony- 
mous work  generally  entitled  the  German  Theology,  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  pursues  the  same  track  of  devotional 
thought.  It  was  a  favorite  book  with  Luther,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Castalia^  These,  indeed,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  theological;  but  the  study  of  them  led 
readily  to  a  state  of  mental  emotion,  wherein  a  dogmatic 
pseudo-philosophy,  like  that  of  Paracelsus,  abounding  witli 
assertions  that  imposed  on  the  imagination,  and  appealing  fre- 
quently both  to  scriptural  authority  and  the  evidence  of 
inward  light,  was  sure  to  be  favorably  received.  Tlu) 
mystics,  ^erefore,  and  the  theosophists,  belonged  to  the 
same  class ;  and  it  is  not  unoonmion  to  use  the  names  indil- 
ferontly. 

19.  It  may  appear  not  here  required  to  dwell  on  a  subject 

scarcely  falling  under  any  province  of  literary  his- 
tory ;  but  two  writers  within  this  period  have  been 
suflidently  distinguished  to  deserve  mention.    One  of  these 
was  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  physician,  who  died. in  1637  ; 
a  man  of  inde&dgable  diligence  in  collecting  the  dreams  and 

>iiis  ptacw  ttie  Mrthor  of  th*     and  Dftvid  Omm*, 
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felHes  of  past  ages,  blending  ^em  in  a  portentous  combination 
with  new  fimdes  of  his  own.  The  Rabbinical  and  Cabalistic 
aothors,  as  well  as  the  Paraoelsists,  the  writers  on  magic, 
and  whaterer  was  most  worthy  to  be  rejected  and  forgotten, 
formed  the  basis  of  his  creed.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
the  most  known  was  his  Mosaic  Philosophy,  in  which,  like 
many  before  his  time  as  well  as  since,  he  endeavored  to 
boild  a  scheme  <^  physical  philosophy  on  the  first  chapters  in 
Geoesis.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  found  there  his  two 
gnuid  principles  or  forces  of  nature ;  a  northern  force  of  con- 
Henaation,  and  a  southern  force  of  dilatation.  These  seem  to 
be  the  Parmenidean  cold  and  heat,  expressed  in  a  jargon 
affected  in  order  to  make  dupes.  In  peopling  the  universe 
with  demons,  and  in  ascribing  all  phenomena  to  their  invisi- 
Ue  agency,  he  pursued  the  steps  of  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  school  of  fanatics  and  impostors  called 
magiral  He  took  also  from  older  writers  the  doctrine  of 
a  constant  analogy  between  universal  nature,  or  the  macro- 
cosm, and  that  of  man,  or  the  microcosm ;  so  that  what  was 
known  in  one  might  lead  us  to  what  was  unknown  in  the 
other.'  Flodd  possessed,  however,  some  acquaintance  with 
BcieDce,  especially  in  chemistry  and  mechanics;  and  his 
rbapeodiee  were  so  far  from  being  universally  contemned 
in  his  own  age,  that  Gassendi  thought  it  not  unworthy  of 
him  to  enter  into  a  prolix  confutation  of  the  Fluddian  phi- 
losophy.' 

20.  Jacob  Behmen,  or  rather  Boehm,  a  shoemaker  of  6or- 
Etx,  is  &r  more  generally  ftuniliar  to  our  ears  than  j^eob  Beh- 
faas  contemporary  Fludd.  He  was,  however,  much  °>en. 
inferior  to  him  in  reading,  and  in  fact  seems  to  have  read 
little  but  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  He  re- 
coonts  the  visions  and  ecstasies  during  which  a  supernatural 
flhimination  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  It  came,  indeed, 
without  the  gifl  of  transferring  the  light  to  others ;  for  scarce 
any  have  been  able  to  pierce  the  clouds  in  which  his  meaning 
has  been  charitably  presumed  to  lie  hid.  The  chief  work  of 
Behmen  is  his  Aurora,  written  about  1612,  and  containing  a 
record  of  the  visions  wherein  the  mysteries  of  nature  were 

<  TUm  wm  a  an^crtto  doetiiiM  of  Pam-  qui  «Bt  man.    Homo  laftnr  etrnpendlnm 

mImm.    fliinmilk  mrnu  mnrti  tnn  flinri  efrilogiuqiM  mondi  ettJ'— De  Sensa  Re- 

i  to  «ibrac«  It.     **  If  andaf ,"  h*  mm,  1.  U.  e.  82. 

-"kabrt  apizltam  qol  out  coehmi,  *  Baruelur,  ir.  601 ;  Bohk,  ill.  IN. 
I  f iK>d  e    ' 
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reyealed  to  him.  It  was  not  published  till  1641.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  which  his 
vnitings  display ;  but,  in  literature,  this  cannot  give  a  sane* 
tion  to  the  incoherencies  of  madness.  His  language,  as  &r 
as  I  have  seen  any  extracts  from  his  works,  is  colored  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  alchemists  and  astrologers :  as  for  his 
philosophy,  so  to  style  it,  we  find,  according  to  Brucker,  who 
has  taken  some  pains  with  the  subject,  manifest  traces  of  the 
sjTStem  of  emanation,  so  ancient  and  so  attractive ;  and,  from 
this  and  several  other  reasons,  he  is  inclined  to  think  the 
unlearned  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz  must  have  had  assistance 
from  men  of  more  education  in  developing  his  visions.^  But 
the  emanative  theory  is  one  into  which  a  mind  absorbed  in 
contemplation  may  very  naturally  falL  Behmen  had  his 
disciples,  which  such  enthusiasts  rarely  want ;  and  his  name 
is  sufficiently  known  to  justify  the  mention  of  it  even  in  phi- 
losophical history. 

21.  We  come  now  to  an  English  writer  of  a  different  class. 
Lord  Her-  ^^^^  known  as  such  at  present,  but  who,  without  doing 
bert,  De  much  for  the  advancement  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
Veriute.  pjjy^  |j^  ^  least,  the  merit  of  devoting  to  it,  with  a 
sincere  and  independent  spirit,  the  leisure  of  high  rank,  and 
of  a  life  not  obscure  in  the  world,  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  The  principal  work  of  thb  remarkable  man  is  his 
Latin  treatise,  publbhed  in  1 624,  On  Truth  as  it  Ls  distin- 
guished from  Revelation,  from  Probability,  from  Possibility, 
and  from  Falsehood.  Its  object  is  to  inquire  what  are  the 
sure  means  of  discerning  and  discovering  truth.  This,  as, 
like  other  authors,  he  sets  out  by  proclaiming,  had  been 
hitherto  done  by  no  one;  and  he  treats  both  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers  rather  haughtily,  as  being  men  tied  to 
particular  opinions,  from  which  they  dare  not  depart.  "  It 
is  not  from  an  hypocritical  or  mercenary  writer  that  we  are 
to  look  for  perfect  truth.  Their  interest  is  not  to  lay  aside 
their  mask,  or  think  for  themselves.  A  liberal  and  independ- 
ent author  alone  will  do  this.'"  So  general  an  invective, 
afler  Lord  Bacon,  and  indeed  af^er  others  like  Campanella, 
who  could  not  be  charged  with  following  any  conceits  rather 

>  Bmckar,  It.  606.  tentt  ne  penoouB  deponant,  Td  aUter 

*  **  Non  Mt  Igltor  a  larrmto  aUqno  Tel  qaklflm  Miitiant.     IngeoniM  vt  toi  uti* 

•UpeDdkMO  •crlptore  al  nnun  consum*  trii  \§U  •olanunodo  pnMUbil  aaotor."  ~ 

matom  opperiarl* :  lUonim  H^krinw  la-  Bptot.  ad  Laetonm. 
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timn  thdr  own,  bespeaks  either  ignorance  of  philosophical 
IkenUare,  or  a  supercilious  neglect  of  it 

22.  Lewd  Herbert  lays  down  seven  primary  axioms:  — 
1.  Troth  exists ;  2.  It  is  coeval  with  the  things  to  _.  ^ 
which  it  relates ;  3.  It  exists  everywhere  ;  4.  It  is 
self-evident;^  5.  There  are  as  many  truths  as  there  are 
diffin^ences  in  things ;  6.  These  differences  are  made  known 
to  OS  by  oar  natural  faculties ;  7.  There  is  a  truth  belonging 
to  these  truths,  —  ^Esi  Veritas  quaedam  harum  veritatum.'' 
This  axiom  he  explains  as  obscurely  as  it  is  strangely  ex- 
prei^eed.  All  truth  he  then  distinguishes  into  the  truth  of  the 
thing  or  object,  the  truth  of  the  appearance,  the  truth  of  the 
percf  ptioa,  and  the  truth  of  the  understanding.  The  truth  of 
the  object  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  the  object  with  itself, 
or  that  which  makes  every  thing  what  it  is.*  The  truth  of 
appearance  is  the  conditional  conformity  of  the  appearance 
with  the  object.  The  truth  of  perception  is  the  conditional 
oonformity  of  our  senses  (facultates  nostras  prodromas)  with 
the  appearances  of  things.  The  truth  of  understanding  is  the 
doe  conformity  between  the  aforesaid  conformities.  All  truth 
therefore  is  oonformity;  all  conformity,  relation.  Three  things 
arc  to  be  observed  in  every  inquiry  after  truth,  —  the  thing 
or  object,  the  sense  or  faculty,  and  the  laws  or  conditions  by 
which  its  conformity  or  relation  is  determined.  Lord  Herbert 
is  so  obecore,  partly  by  not  thoroughly  grasping  his  subject, 
partly  by  writing  in  Latin,  partly  perhaps  by  the  sphalmata 
H  errata  in  typographo^  quadam  fortasse  in  seipso,  of  which 
be  oomplains  at  the  end,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit 
several  sentences  as  unintelligible  ;  though  what  I  have  just 
given  is  far  enough  from  being  too  clear. 

23.  Troth,  he  goes  on  to  say,  exists  as  to  the  object,  or 
ootward  thing  itself,  when  our  faculties  are  capable  cooditions 
of  determining  every  thing  concerning  it ;  but,  though  o'  *«^**»- 
this  definition  is  exact,  it  is  doubtful,  he  observes,  whether 
any  such  truth  exists  in  nature.  The  first  condition  of  dis- 
cerning troth  in  things  is  that  they  should  have  a  relation  to 
ooreelves  (ui  intra  nostram  stet  anahgiam)  ;  since  multitudes 
of  things  may  exist  which  the  senses  cannot  discover.    The 

>  ^  Hae  %mUm  «t  In  m  manUMa.'*  Ttr*  mim  Ua  apptreblt,  y«i»  tanMii  ax 

B*  ■hwiiM  tlMi  what  an  eaUed  fkln  Tvriteto  ral  non  erit." 

■pptawnr—  m  tram  m  mwh,  tboo^  not  *  **  Inhmvna  ill*  confoimitu  ral  earn 

tnis  ^*mdii^  to  tlM  raUlty  of  tte  ob-  Mipta.  rire  iUa  ratio,  tz  qua  tm  nnaqiiw* 

>ct:  **8aawfltasappanatfaiiaMilMil,  qua  AA conatat.** 
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lecius,  Burgersdidtts,  and  our  countryman  Crakantborp,  all 
of  whom  flourished,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word  for  those  who 
bore  no  flowers,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  next  age.  As  these 
men  were  famous  in  their  generation,  we  may  presume  that 
they  at  least  wrote  better  than  their  predecessors.  But  it  is 
time  to  leave  so  jejune  a  subject,  though  we  may  not  yet  be 
able  to  produce  what  is  much  more  valuable. 

8.  The  first  name,  in  an  opposite  class,  that  we  And  in  de- 
CamiM-  scending  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is  that  of 
mUa.  Thomas  Campanella,' whose  earliest  writings  belong 
to  it  His  philosophy,  being  wholly  dogmatical,  must  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  paradoxical  innovators  whom  he  fol- 
lowed and  eclipsed.  Campanella,  a  Dominican  friar,  and,  like 
his  master  Telesio,  a  native  of  Cosenza,  having  been  accused, 
it  is  uncertain  how  far  with  truth,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Spanish  government  of  his  country,  underwent  an  imprison- 
ment of  twenty-seven  years ;  during  which,  almost  all  his  phi- 
losophical treatises  were  composed  and  given  to  the  worid. 
Ardent  and  rapid  in  his  mind,  and^  as  lias  just  been  seen,  not 
destitute  of  leisure,  he  wrote  on  logic,  physics,  metaphysics, 
morals,  politics,  and  grammar.  Upon  all  these  subjects,  his 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  Aris- 
totle. He  had  early  begun  to  distrust  thb  guide,  and  had 
formed  a  noble  resolution  to  study  all  schemes  of  philosophy, 
comparing  them  with  their  archetype,  the  world  itself,  that  he 
might  distinguish  how  much  exactness  was  to  be  found  in  those 
several  copies,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  one  autograph  of 
nature.^ 

9.  Campanella  borrowed  his  primary  theorems  from  Telesio, 
HiaUMory  ^^^  enlarged  that  Parmenidean  philosophy  by  the 
taken  from  inventions  of  his  own  fertile  and  imaginative  genius. 
TeiMio.  jj^  j^^  down  the  fundamental  principle,  tlwt  the 
perfectly  wise  and  good  Being  has  created  certain  signs  and 
types  (statuas  atque  imagines)  of  himself,  all  of  which,  seve- 
rally as  well  as  collectively,  represent  power,  wisdom,  and 
love,  and  the  objects  of  these  attributes,  namely,  existence, 
truth,  and  excellence,  with  more  or  less  evidence.  God  fin$t 
created  space,  the  basis  of  existence,  the  primal  substance, 
an  immovable  and  incorporeal  capacity  of  receiving  body. 
Next  he  created  matter  without  form  or  figure.    In  tiiis  oor- 

t  QjrpiiaiilTlteOBiptiMlls,  p.  7. 
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poieal  mass,  God  called  to  being  two  workmen,  incor[>oreal 
tbemstelves,  but  inci^mble  of  subsisting  apart  from  body,  the 
organs  of  no  physical  forms,  but  of  their  Maker  alone.  These 
are  heat  and  cold,  the  active  principles  diffused  through  all 
things.  Thej  were  enemies  from  the  beginning,  each  striving 
to  occupy  all  material  substances  itself;  each  therefore  always 
cootending  with  the  other,  while  Grod  foresaw  the  great  good 
that  their  discord  would  produce.^  The  ^leavens,  he  says  in 
anocher  passage,  were  formed  by  heat  out  of  attenuated 
matter,  the  earth  by  cold  out  of  condensed  matter :  the  sun, 
being  a  body  of  heat,  as  he  rolls  round  the  earth,  attacks  the 
colder  substance,  and  converts  part  of  it  into  air  and  vapor.^ 
This  last  part  of  his  theory  Campanella  must  have  after- 
wards changed  in  words,  when  he  embraced  the  Copemican 
system. 

10.  He  united  to  this  physical  theory  another,  not  wholly 
original,  but  enforced  in  all  his  writings  with  singular  i^otion  of 
ooofidence  and  pertinacity,  the  sensibility  of  all  ere-  tmi^eniai 
ated  beings.     All  things,  he  sajrs,  feel ;   else  would  ^' 

the  world  be  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  tend  upwards, 
nor  stones  downwards,  nor  waters  to  the  sea ;  but  every  thing 
would  remain  where  it  was,  were  it  not  conscious  that  destruc- 
tion awaits  it  by  remaining  amidst  that  which  is  contrary  to 
itself^  and  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  seeking  that  which 
is  of  a  similar  nature.  Contrariety  is  necessary  for  the  decay 
and  reproduction  of  nature ;  but  all  things  strive  against  their 
cootraries,  which  they  could  not  do  if  they  did  not  perceive 
what  is  their  contrary.'  Grod,  who  is  primal  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  has  bestowed  on  all  things  the  power  of  existence, 
and  so  much  wisdom  and  love  as  is  necessary  for  their  conser- 

I  «*  la  hae  tarpmm  mok  tuitas  materia  Galileo,  In  1022,  Gunpaarila  defmdB  th« 

alaMs,  dixit  Bras,  nt  naacerentor  fkbii  Copemicaa  fyitom.  and  sayt  that  the  mo- 

doD  locorponi,  ted  mm  potentes  nld  a  dem  astronomen  tnink  they  cannot  con* 

ccrpcte  mtwiiitere,  noUannn  physleanun  •troct  good  ephemerides  without  It. 

twianim  <iv|{ana,  Md  fcrmatoite  tantum-  *  *^  Omnia  eno  Mntiunt ;  alias  mundns 

Modo.    Idrizvo  nati  calor  et  frigns,  prin-  evet    chaos.      IgniA    enim   non   tumim 

ripia  activa  pfindpalia,  ideoqne  nub  rlr-  teoderet,  nee  aqiue  in  mare,  nee  lapides 

tntia  dtffofira.      Statim  Inimici  fberont  deorvnm ;  sed  rea  omnia  nbi  prlmo  repe- 

antoft,  duB  Qtevqoe  enpit  toiun  mb-  rlretnrf  pennaneret,  cum  non  wntiret  sui 

•taotian  matciialnn  occupare.    HIdc  con-  deatructionem  inter  contraria  nco  aui  con- 

tia  ae  tnricen  pognare  cwpemnt,  prori-  aerrationem  Inter  similla.    Non  easet  in 

dnte  Deo  ex  hqj^umodi  diacordia  Ingena  mnndo  generatio  et  corruptio  nisi  e»wt 

boaoB/'  — PhUoaophia  BeaUa  EpUo^tl-  contraiietaa,  aicut  omnea  phyiiologi  afflr- 

«B  ( PranMbrt,  16Z8K  aeet.  4.  mant.      At  d  altemm   contrarium  non 

>  This  in  Id  the  Oompaodiam  de  Bemm  aentiret  alteram  aibi  eaae  contrarium,  con- 

Katma  pro  PhDoeophia  hnmana,  poblished  tra  ipanm  non  pugnaiet.    Sentiunt  ergo 

In   Adaad  in  I6I4.    In  Ida  Apology  fiir  aingala.^' —  Da  Bensu  Bemm,  L  i.  0. 4. 

\i'U  III.  2 
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vation  daring  that  time  only  for  which  his  providence  has 
determined  that  thej  shall  be.  Heat,  therefore,  has  power 
and  sense,  and  desire  of  its  own  being;  so  have  all  other 
things  seeking  to  be  eternal  like  God :  and  in  Grod  thej  an; 
eternal;  for  nothing  dies  before  him,  but  is  onlj  changed.* 
Even  to  the  world  as  a  sentient  being,  the  death  of  its  part8 
is  no  evil,  since  the  death  of  one  is  the  birth  of  many.  Bread 
that  is  swallowed  dies  to  revive  as  blood,  and  blood  dies  that 
it  may  live  again  in  our  flesh  and  bones ;  and  thus,  as  the  life 
of  man  is  compounded  out  of  the  deaths  and  lives  of  all  his 
parts,  so  is  it  with  the  whole  universe.'  God  said.  Let  all 
things  feel,  some  more,  some  less,  as  they  have  more  or  less 
necessity  to  imitate  my  being;  and  let  them  desire  to  live 
in  that  which  they  understand  to  be  good  for  them,  lest  my 
creation  should  come  to  nought.* 

11.  The  strength  of  Campanella's  genius  lay  in  his  imagi- 
Hitinujd-  *^^^°»  which  raises  him  sometimes  to  flights  ot* 
nation  and  impressive  eloquence  on  this  favorite  theme.  "  The 
eloquence,  gj^y  ^^^  g^^j^  ^^^  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibili- 
ty ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  signify  their 
mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference  of  light, 
and  that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  The  blessed 
spirits  that  inform  such  living  and  bright  mansions  behold  all 
things  in  nature  and  in  the  divine  ideas :  they  have  also  a 
more  glorious  light  than  their  own,  through  which  they  are 
elevated  to  a  supernatural  beatific  vision.**  *    We  can  hardly 


1  "  Tgltnr  Ipee  Deof ,  qni  eet  prima  po- 
tential prima  eaplentla,  primus  amor, 
largitaB  mt  rebna  omnibus  poteotiam 
▼ivendi,  et  sapientiam  et  amorem  quantum 
auArit  conserrationi  Ipavum  In  tanto 
tempore  neresaarisB,  quantum  determina- 
▼it  ^ua  mens  pro  lerum  raglmlne  in  ipio 
ente,  nee  pmteriri  potest.  Cakn*  ergo 
potest,  MQQt,  amat  esse :  ita  et  res  onnis, 
cupltque  letornari  sicnt  Deus,  et  Deo  res 
nulla  moritur«  sed  solnmmodo  mntatur," 
Ar— 1.  He.  26. 

*  *' Non  est  mains  Ignis  In  sno  ease ;  terr« 
autem  malus  ridetur,  non  autem  mnndo : 
nee  ripera  mala  est,  licet  homlni  sit  mala. 
Ita  de  omnibus  Idem  pnedico.  Mors  qno- 
que  nl  nnius  si  natiTitas  est  multarum 
remm,  mala  non  est.  Moritur  panis  man- 
ducatus,  nt  flat  sanguis,  et  sanguis  mori- 
tur, ut  In  camem,  nenroA  et  osm  Tertatur 
ar  rlrat ;  Deque  tamen  hoe  unirerso  dia- 
pllcet  anhnali,  quamri*  partibns  mors  Ipsa, 
boe  est,  tranamutotio  doknlfloa  sit,  dispU- 


eeatqne.  Ita  ntilis  est  mnndo  tranamnta- 
tto  eomm  partleularinm  noxia  dUpUrens- 
que  ilUs.  Totus  homo  oomposUujt  est  ex 
morte  ao  rita  partiallbns,  quap  Integrant 
Titam  humanam.  Sie  mundus  totus  ex 
mortibus  ae  ritabus  compositus  est,  quje 
totlus  Titam  eOdunt."— PhikMop.  Bea- 
lis,  c.  10. 

*  ^'Seotiantaliamagls,  alia  minus,  prout 
magis  minusque  opus  habent,  nt  me  imi- 
tentur  in  eseendo.    nrfdem  ament  omnia 
▼iTere  In  proprio  esse  pnecognito  ut  bono,  * 
ne  corruat  fbctura  mea."  —  Id.,  e.  10. 

*  **Anlnuebeats»babitantesRioTlTashi- 
ddasqne  manskmes,  ras  naturales  rident 
omnes  dirinasque  ideas,  habent  quoque 
lumen  gloriosius  quo  ele?antur  ad  Tii«io- 
nam  supematuimlem  beatlflcam,  et  Telutl 
apud  nos  lures  plurirosp  seee  mutuo  tan- 

Gnt,  intersecant,  deruMant,  sentluntqua, 
I  In  coslo  luces  dbtinguuntur,  nniun- 
tnr,  ssotiunt."  — De  Sensa  Banna,  L  U. 
0  4. 
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read  this  witbout  recollectiiig  the  most  sublime  passage,  per- 
haps, in  Shak^)eare:  — 

"at,  JMiiM     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaTen 
b  Chkk  liikid  with  patliMt  of  bridbt  gold! 
There'!  not  the  mttUest  orfo,  which  thou  bdiold'tt, 
But  in  his  motion  Uk«  an  ancri  sioga. 


StiU  qnirinf  to  Um  yoong-eyed  chemhiiik. 

DDoi  hftiiuooy 

Bot.  while  thk 

Doth  groalj  ckwe  as  In,  we  cannot  hear  it.^  > 


Booy  ii  in  ininMHtal  souls ; 
.  while  this  muddy  Tcstun  of  decay 


12.  '^  The  world  is  fall  of  living  spirits,^  he  proceeds ;  ^  and, 
i  the  soul  shall  be  delivered  from  this  dark  cavern,  we 

shall  behold  their  subtle  essences.  But  now  we  cannot  dis- 
cern the  forms  of  the  air,  and  the  winds  as  thej  rush  by  us ; 
much  leas  the  angels  and  demons  who  people  them.  Misera- 
ble «  we  are,  we  recognize  no  other  sensation  than  that  which 
we  observe  in  animals  and  plants,  slow  and  half  extinguished, 
and  buried  under  a  wei^t  that  oppresses  it.  We  will  not 
miderstand  that  all  our  actions  and  appetites  and  motions  and 
powen  flow  from  heaven.  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  light 
is  difibaed  over  the  earUi,  penetrating  every  part  of  it  with 
endless  variety  of  operation,  which  we  must  believe  that  it 
does  Doi  perform  without  exquisite  pleasure."'  And  hence 
there  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  except  by  violent  means ;  since 
all  bodies  delight  in  mutual  contact,  and  the  world  no  more 
desires  to  be  rent  in  its  parts  than  an  animal. 

13.  It  is  almost  a  descent  in  Campanella  firom  these  visions 
of  the  separate  sensibility  of  nature  in  each  partide,  when  he 
seizes  hold  of  some  physical  fact  or  analogy  to  establish  a 
sabordinate  and  less  paradoxical  part  of  his  theory.  He  was" 
much  [deased  with  Gilbert's  treatise  on  the  magnet,  and 
thoQ^  it,  of  course,  a  proof  of  the  animation  of  the  earth. 
The  world  is  an  animal,  he  says,  sentient  as  a  whole,  and 
enjoying  life  in  all  its  parts.'    It  is  not  surprising  that  he 


*  MevAaat  of  V«Diea,actT.  quenondnemanaeAcereTohiptateexis- 

*  **  Pnetanrolaiit  in  oonspectu   nostro    ttmanda  est.**— I.  iii.  o.  5. 

weatl  et  av,  at  nihfl  eos  Tl<kmas,  mnlto       GampandUa  used  to  hear,  as  he  tells  us, 


Anfrine    IWmnnsiqne,  whenerer  any  erll  was  impending,  a  Ttrfoe 

It  mnndns.  calling  him  by  his  name,  sometimes  with 

laMfeea  <|ui  seosnm  atfum  nullum  other  words:    he  doubted  whether  this 

aaueaciaus,    vM    obtusnm    animaUum  were  his  proper  demon,  or  the  air  itself 

plaat luft,  taidnm,  demortuum,  ag-  speaking.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  his 

gxavatum,  sepnltum :  nee  quidem  intelfl>  imagination  was  albcted  by  length  of  oon- 


eC 

et  motum  et  Tim  a  *  **Mundum  ease  animal,  totumsentiens, 

■eea  lux  quanto  acutis-  omnesque  portionee  ^us  eommuni  gan 

cxpaoditnr  seosu  sup«  terrun,  quo  dsra  vita." — 1. 1.  e.  9. 

*  "   '  '    ,ampiiiicatnr,  id- 
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ascribes  intelligence  to  plants ;  but  he  here  remarks,  that  we 
find  the  male  and  female  sexes  in  them,  and  that  the  latter 
cannot  fructify  without  the  former.  This  is  manifest  in  sili- 
quose  plants  and  in  palms  (which  on  this  account  he  calls  in 
another  place  the  wiser  plants,  phmta  sapienttores),  in  which 
the  two  kinds  incline  towards  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
fructification.* 

14.  Campanella,  when  he  uttered  from  his  Neapolitan 
HUi  work*  P'*ison  these  dulcet  sounds  of  fantasy,  had  the  advan- 
pbiiffhed  tagc  of  finding  a  pious  disciple  who  spread  them  over 
byAdami.  ^^^^^  p^^^  ^^  Europe.  This  was  Tobias  Adami, 
initiated,  as  he  teUs  us,  in  the  same  mysteries  as  himself 
{nostra  philosophtiB  symmi/sta),  who  dedicated  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Germany  his  own  Prodromus  Philosophise  Instauran- 
dae,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Campanella's  Compendium  de 
RerumNatura,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1617.  Most  of  the 
other  writings  of  the  master  seem  to  have  preceded  this 
edition;  for  Adami  enumerates  them  in  his  Prodromus.' 
Campanella  did  not  fully  obtain  his  liberty  till  1629,  and  died 
some  years  afterwards  in  France,  where  he  had  experienced 
the  kindness  of  Peiresc  and  the  patronage  of  Richelieu.  His 
philosophy  made  no  very  deep  impression :  it  was  too  fanciful, 
too  arbitrary,  too  much  tinctured  with  marits  of  an  imagina- 
tion rendered  morbid  by  solitude,  to  gain  many  proselytes  in 
an  age  that  was  advancing  in  severe  science.  Gassendi, 
whose  good  nature  led  him  to  receive  Campanella,  oppressed 
by  poverty  and  ill  usage,  with  every  courteous  attention,  was, 
of  all  men,  the  last  to  be  seduced  by  his  theories.  No  one, 
probably,  since  Campanella,  aspiring  to  be  reckoned  among 
philosophers,  has  ventured  to  assert  so  much  on  matters  of 
high  speculative  importance,  and  to  prove  so  little.  Yet  he 
seems  worthy  of  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  him,  if  it  were 
only  as  the  last  of  the  mere  dogmatists  in  philosophy.  He  is 
doubtless  much  superior  to  Jordano  Bruno,  and  I  should  pre- 
sume, except  in  mathematics,  to  Cardan.* 

>  "  InTeiilanas  in  plaottf  lezimi  mM-  *  fProdromas  PhUoaophte  IngtnamOm 

ciUiniiin  et  fcemininmn,  nt  fai  anlmalflms.  Is  oolj  %  tiUepsf*.    AdJimi  contri^atcd  a 

•t  fiaemliuun  oon  fhictiflcuw  riiM  nutfCoU  prefiic«  to  thte  edition  of  CMDfMutella't 

congmsa.     Hoc  patet  in  siliquis  et  in  worli;  but  the  word*  Prodrcnna*^  &c.,u« 

palmiM,  qoamm  nuw  fbemlnaqne  inclinan-  meant  Ibr  the  latter,  and  not  for  uiy  thinr 

turmutno  alter  in  altcmmetBeeeoerulan*  written  by  the  editor.     See  Notee  and 

tor,  etftmninaimpn^naturfnecfhacUfleat  Queries,  toI.  It.  p.  276.  —  1H53.1 

«ine  mare ;  Immo  concpldtor  doleoe,  •qaa>  *  Brocker  (toI.  ▼.  pp.  10&-144 )  haa  siTtn 

lida  roortnaqoa,  at  pal?«rs  iUias  ai  odon  a  laborious  wotiljtU  of  tba  philotophj  d 
nrvivisdt." 
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15.  A  leas  important  advers^y  of  the  established  theory  in 
phjsics  was  Sebastian  Basson,  in  his  ^'  Philosophias    ^^ 
NataraHs  adversus  Aristotelem  Libri  XLE.,  in  qui- 

baa  abstrosa  vetemm  physiologia  restauratur,  et  Aristotelis 
errores  soiidis  rationibus  refellontur.  GrenevaB,  1621."  This 
book  shows  great  animosity  against  Aristotle,  to  whom,  what 
Ixird  Baoon  has  himself  insinuated,  he  allows  only  the  credit 
of  baring  preserved  fragments  of  the  older  philosophers,  like 
peaiis  in  mud.  It  b  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  this  long 
work.  In  some  places  we  perceive  signs  of  a  just  philo- 
fsopfay;  but  in  general  his  explanations  of  physical  pheno- 
mena seem  as  bad  as  those  of  his  opponents ;  and  he  displays 
ifto  acquaintance  with  the  writings  and  the  discoveries  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  We  find  also  some  geometrical 
panMioxes ;  and,  in  treating  of  astronomy,  he  writes  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  Copemican  system. 

16.  Claude  Berigard,  bom  at  Moulins,  became  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Pisa  and  Padua.     In  his  C^- 

cnli  P&ani,  published  in  1643,  he  attempted  to  ^""^^^^ 
revive,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  the  Ionic  or  corpuscular  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxagoras,  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian. 
The  book  is  rare ;  but  Brucker,  who  had  seen  it,  seems  to 
have  satisfactorily  repelled  the  charge  of  atheism,  brought  by 
some  against  Berigard.^  Another  Frenchman  domiciled  in 
Italy,  Magnen,  trod  nearly  the  same  path  as  Beri-  j,(,j^^ 
gard ;  professing,  however,  to  follow  the  modificateon  *^'^*" 
of  the  corpuscular  theory  introduced  by  Democritus.*  It 
teems  to  be  observable  as  to  these  writers,  Basson  and  the 
others,  that  coming  with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  had 
recently  been  di8a>veTed  m  mathematical  and  experimental 
science,  and  following  the  bad  methods  of  the  universities, 
even  when  they  deviated  from  their  usual  doctrines,  dog- 
matizing and  asserting  when  they  should  have  proved,  ar- 
guing synthetically  from  axioms  and  never  ascending  from 
partKolar  facts,  they  could  do  little  good  to  philosophy,  ex- 
cept by  contributing,  so  far  as  they  might  be  said  to  have 
had  any  influence,  to  shake  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 

17.  This  authori^,  which  at  least  required  but  the  defer- 


1t.   mo  ;    NloeroB,   xzzL,  mlrandanlood  Uie  atomte  thewj  of  D*. 

lerted  br  the  uua*  of  B«mi-  moeritiu,  and  tobttltatad  one  qnite  dif> 

wtteh  to  pfoteblj  man  oonvot,  fernit  in  tato  Dcmoexitai  AeriTtooeos,  pub- 

(p^ {m)  thinkf  fth 


iMM.  Itohed  in  1646. 
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ence  of  modest  reason  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  mankind, 
nrirnhhti  ^^  ^  exchanged,  in  any  part  of  science,  for  the 
unintelligible  dreams  of  the  school  of  Paracelsus, 
which  had  manj  disciples  in  Germany,  and  a  very  few  in 
England.  Grermany,  indeed,  has  been  the  native  soil  of  mys- 
ticism in  Europe.  The  tendency  to  reflex  observation  of  the 
mind,  characteristic  of  that  people,  has  exempted  them  from 
much  gross  error,  and  given  them  insight  into  many  depths 
of  truth,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  confusion,  some  liability 
to  self-deceit,  and  to  some  want  of  strictness  in  meti4)hysical 
reasoning.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  profound  sense  of  the 
presence  of  Deity ;  yet  one  which,  acting  on  their  thoughtful 
spirits,  became  rather  an  impression  than  an  intellectual 
judgment,  and  settled  into  a  mysterious  indefinite  theopathy, 
when  it  did  not  even  evi^rate  in  Pantheism. 

18.  The  founder,  perhaps,  of  this  sect,  was  Tauler  of 
And  Theo.  Strasburg,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  sermons 
■ophkts.  in  the  native  language  —  which,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  translated  from  Latin — are  full  of  what 
many  have  called  by  the  vague  word  mjrstidsm, — an  intense 
aspiration  for  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Crod.  An  anony- 
mous work  generally  entitled  the  German  Theology,  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  pursues  the  same  track  of  devotional 
thought.  It  was  a  favorite  book  with  Luther,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Castalia^  These,  indeed,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  theological ;  but  the  study  of  them  led 
readily  to  a  state  of  mental  emotion,  wherein  a  dogmatir^ 
pseudo-philoeophy,  like  that  of  Paracelsus,  abounding  with 
assertions  that  imposed  on  the  imagination,  and  appealing  fre- 
quenUy  both  to  scriptural  authority  and  the  evidence  of 
inward  light,  was  sure  to  be  favorably  received.  Tlie 
mystics,  therefore,  and  the  theosophists,  belonged  to  the 
same  class ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  the  names  indif- 
ferently. 

19.  It  may  appear  not  here  required  to  dwell  on  a  subject 

scarcely  falling  under  any  province  of  literary  hib- 

tory ;  but  two  writers  within  this  period  have  been 

sufficiently  distinguished  to  deserve  mention.     One  of  these 

was  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  physician,  who  died  in  1637  ; 

a  man  of  inde&tigable  diligence  in  collecting  the  dreams  and 

>  BplMoohu  plMMt  ttie  Mrthor  of  th*     and  DftTld  Omm*,  abo^  B«t  «thiMl- 
ThMlocIa  OwniiBkA,  wUh  H«ii7  NkobM     Mtg. 
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fbOies  of  past  ages,  blending  ^em  in  a  portentous  combination 
with  new  fimcies  of  his  own.  The  Rs][)binical  and  Cabalistic 
mthors,  as  well  as  the  Paracelsists,  the  writers  on  magic, 
and  whateyer  was  most  worthy  to  be  rejected  and  forgotten, 
fiHmed  the  basis  of  his  creed.  Among  his  nomerous  works, 
the  most  known  was  his  Mosaic  Philosophy,  in  which,  like 
many  before  his  time  as  weU  as  since,  he  endeavored  to 
hnild  a  scheme  <^  physical  philosophy  on  tiie  first  chapters  in 
Genesis.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  found  there  his  two 
l^raad  principles  or  forces  of  nature ;  a  northern  force  of  con- 
deoBstion,  and  a  southern  force  of  dilatation.  These  seem  to 
be  the  Parmenidean  cold  and  heat,  expressed  in  a  jargon 
af&cted  in  order  to  make  dupes.  In  peopling  the  universe 
with  demons,  and  in  ascribing  all  phenomena  to  their  invisi- 
ble agency,  he  pursued  the  steps  of  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  school  <k  fanatics  and  impostors  called 
magical  He  took  also  firom  older  writers  the  doctrine  of 
a  constant  analogy  between  universal  nature,  or  the  macro- 
cosm, and  that  of  man,  or  the  microcosm ;  so  that  what  was 
known  in  one  might  lead  us  to  what  was  unknown  in  the 
other.'  Fhidd  possessed,  however,  some  acquaintance  with 
icienoe,  especially  in  chemistry  and  mechanics;  and  his 
rhapsodies  were  so  far  fitun  being  universally  contemned 
in  his  own  age,  that  Gassendi  thought  it  not  unworthy  of 
him  to  enter  into  a  prolix  confutation  of  the  Fluddian  phi- 
bisophy.* 

20.  Jacob  Behmen,  or  rather  Boehm,  a  shoemaker  of  6or- 
htz,  is  fiur  more  generally  familiar  to  our  ears  than  j,^^  Beh- 
his  contemporary  Fludd.  He  was,  however,  much  ^*^' 
inferior  to  him  in  reading,  and  in  fact  seems  to  have  read 
little  but  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  He  re- 
eoonts  the  visions  and  ecstasies  during  which  a  supernatural 
iUomination  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  It  came,  indeed, 
without  the  gift  of  transferring  the  light  to  others ;  for  scarce 
any  have  been  able  to  pierce  the  clouds  in  which  his  meaning 
has  been  charitably  presumed  to  lie  hid.  The  chief  work  of 
Behmen  is  his  Aurora,  written  about  1612,  and  containing  a 
reeord  of  the  visions  wherein  the  mysteries  of  nature  were 

*  Tlkto  «M  a  ftn^crtto  <loctriu»  of  Pam-  qui  «Bt  man.    Homo  laftnr  ampendlnm 

aHmm.    CkMtMiMiTk  wm  mnrli  ton  ftmrl  e^lofosqiM  mondi  eat."— De  Sensa  B«- 

tal  Moa  to  ambnm  It.     "  If  nndiit,"  ha  ram,  1.  U.  e.  82. 

«ra,   '^katet  afWtaa  qol  ant  eoehun,  *  Broekar,  ir.  601 ;  Bnhle,  ill.  ]£7. 
cmaam  eoryaa  quod  cal  taR»,aaiigaiiMm 
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revealed  to  him.  It  was  not  published  till  1641.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  which  his 
writings  display ;  but,  in  literature,  this  cannot  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  incoherencies  of  madness.  His  language,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  any  extracts  from  his  works,  is  colored  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  alchemists  and  astrologers :  as  for  his 
philosophy,  so  to  style  it,  we  find,  according  to  Brucker,  who 
has  taken  some  pains  with  the  subject,  manifest  traces  of  the 
system  of  emanation,  so  ancient  and  so  attractive ;  and,  from 
this  and  several  other  reasons,  he  is  inclined  to  think  the 
unlearned  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz  must  have  had  assistance 
from  men  of  more  education  in  developing  his  visions.^  But 
the  emanative  theory  is  one  into  which  a  mind  absorbed  in 
contemplation  may  very  naturally  falL  Behmen  had  his 
disciples,  which  such  enthusiasts  rarely  want ;  and  his  name 
is  sufficiently  known  to  justify  the  mention  of  it  even  in  phi- 
losophical history. 

21.  We  come  now  to  an  English  writer  of  a  different  class, 
j^j^  g^  little  known  as  such  at  present,  but  who,  without  doing 
bert,  i>e  much  for  the  advancement  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
Ventate.  ^y^y^  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  devoting  to  it,  with  a 
sincere  and  independent  spirit,  the  leisure  of  high  rank,  and 
of  a  life  not  obscure  in  the  world,  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  The  principal  work  of  this  remarkable  man  is  his 
Latin  treatise,  published  in  1624,  On  Truth  as  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Revelation,  from  Probability,  from  Possibility, 
and  from  Falsehood.  Its  object  is  to  inquire  what  are  the 
sure  means  of  discerning  and  discovering  truth.  This,  as, 
like  other  authors,  he  sets  out  by  proclaiming,  had  been 
hitherto  done  by  no  one;  and  he  treats  both  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers  rather  haughtily,  as  being  men  tied  to 
particular  opinions,  from  which  they  dare  not  depart.  ^  It 
is  not  from  an  hypocritical  or  mercenary  writer  that  we  are 
to  look  for  perfect  truth.  Their  interest  is  not  to  lay  aside 
their  mask,  or  think  for  themselves.  A  liberal  and  independ- 
ent author  alone  will  do  this."'  So  general  an  invective, 
afier  Lord  Bacon,  and  indeed  after  others  like  Campanella, 
who  could  not  be  charged  with  following  any  conceits  rather 

>  Bniek«r,  It.  608.  terast  m  penooam  depooant,  ▼*!  aUter 

s  **  Non  m%  igltur  a  larralo  aUqao  ▼*!  quidam  aentiaat.     Inicenaas  et  aul  arbi- 

attpandioao  acrlptora  Qt  rmram  eonram-  tril  lata  aolammodo  pnoatablt  anolor."  -^ 

nuUam  oppexiaria :  nkxum  appiiina  in-  EfiaL  ad  Lectoram. 
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dan  their  own,  bespeaks  cither  ignorance  of  philosophical 
litenOnre,  or  a  supercilious  neglect  of  it. 

22,  Lord  Herbert  lays  down  seven  primary  axioms:  — 
1.  Truth  exists ;  2.  It  is  coeval  with  the  things  to  „,  _. 
which  It  relates ;  3.  It  exists  everywhere  ;  4.  It  is 
telf^vident ;  ^  5.  There  are  as  many  truths  as  there  are 
difierences  in  things ;  6.  These  differences  are  made  known 
to  us  by  oar  natural  faculties  ;  7.  There  is  a  truth  belonging 
to  these  troths,  —  **  Est  Veritas  qua^dam  harum  veritatum." 
This  axiom  he  explains  as  obscurely  as  it  is  strangely  ex- 
pressed. An  truth  he  then  distinguishes  into  the  truth  of  the 
thing  or  object,  the  truth  of  the  appearance,  the  truth  of  the 
perceptioa,  and  the  truth  of  the  understanding.  The  truth  of 
the  object  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  the  object  with  itself, 
or  that  which  makes  every  thing  what  it  is.*  The  truth  of 
appearance  is  the  conditional  conformity  of  the  appearance 
with  the  object.  The  truth  of  perception  is  the  conditional 
confi>rmity  of  our  senses  (JacttUates  nostras  prodromas)  with 
the  appearances  of  things.  The  truth  of  understanding  is  the 
doe  conformity  between  the  aforesaid  conformities.  All  truth 
therefore  is  ccmformity;  all  conformity,  relation.  Three  things 
are  to  be  observed  in  every  inquiry  after  truth,  —  the  thing 
or  object,  the  sense  or  faculty,  and  the  laws  or  conditions  by 
which  its  conformity  or  relation  is  determined.  Lord  Herbert 
is  so  obecnre,  partly  by  not  thoroughly  grasping  his  subject, 
partly  by  writing  in  Latin,  partly  perhaps  by  the  sphalmata 
el  errata  in  typographo,  qucedam  fartasse  in  seipso,  of  which 
be  complains  at  the  end,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit 
several  sentences  as  unintelligible  ;  though  what  I  have  just 
given  is  far  enough  from  being  too  clear. 

23.  Truth,  he  goes  on  to  say,  exists  as  to  the  object,  or 
OQtward  thing  itself,  when  our  facilities  are  capable  conditioni 
of  determining  every  thing  concerning  it ;  but,  though  ^  *ro**»- 
this  definition  is  exact,  it  is  doubtful,  he  observes,  whether 
any  such  truth  exists  in  nature.  The  first  condition  of  dis- 
cerning truth  in  things  is  that  they  should  have  a  relation  to 
oanelves  {ut  intra  nostram  stet  cmalogiam)  ;  since  multitudes 
of  things  may  exist  which  the  senses  cannot  discover.    The 

*  "  H»e  vwltaft  «st  in  M  masltnta.'*  Ter*  enim  Ita  apiMnblt,  Tern  tem«n  vs. 

Ife  oImuitm  tlMt  wbat  an  oOled  AUm  Tcrltate  rd  non  erit.*' 

■PI'— !■'"■  an  trae  m  maeh,  ttiongh  not  *  **  Intuenns  ilia  confonniiu  ttk  earn 

^mm  ■mHtUag  to  Um  natttj  of  tb«  Ob*  Mipta.  dvv  lUa  ratio,  «x  qoa  rai  wnaqwm- 

Jk*:  **flaaffltM  appaxwte  flJ«i  iiMit,  qua  db4  oonstat.'' 
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three  chief  constituents  of  tlii»  condmoo  seem  to  be,  1.  That 
h  sbooW  be  of  a  proper  sLre,  neither  immense  nor  too  Kmall ; 
2-  Thau  it  *boul<i  have  its  determinin*;  diflTerence,  or  principle 
of  indiTidttation.  to  di-tinsui^h  it  from  other  thin^  ;  3.  That 
it  should  be  accommodated  to  some  sen=e  or  perceptire  faculty. 
The<e  are  the  mirrersaDT  necessarr  conditions  of  troth  (that 
i*.  of  knowledge)  m  h  regards  the  object.  The  tmth  of  ap- 
pearance depends  on  others,  vhich  are  more  particular;  as 
that  the  ol»ject  shoold  be  perceived  for  a  sufficient  time, 
thrrH]<;h  a  proper  medium,  at  a  due  distance,  in  a  proper 
situation.'  Truth  of  perception  is  conditional  also;  and  its 
conditions  are  that  the  sense  should  be  sound,  and  the  atten- 
tion directed  towards  it.  Tmth  of  understanding  depends  on 
the  Kotpm  m«uu,  the  conunon  notions  possessed  bj  every  man 
of  Fane  mind,  and  impUnted  by  nature.  The  undenttanding 
teaches  us,  by  means  of  these,  that  infinity  and  eternity  exist, 
though  our  senses  cannot  perceive  them.  The  understanding 
deals  also  with  universals;  and  truth  is  known  as  to  oni- 
ve^!^als,  when  the  particulars  are  ri«jhtly  apprehended. 

24.  Our  fiurulties  are  as  numerous  as  the  differences  of 
r.vthKtH«  things ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  world  corresponds  by 
*"'**^  perfect  analogy  to  the  human  soul,  degrees  of  per- 
ception being  as  much  distinct  from  one  another  as  different 
modes  of  it.  All  our  powers  may,  however,  be  reduced  to 
four  heads ;  natural  instinct,  internal  perception,  ext?nud  sen- 
sation, and  reason.  What  is  not  known  by  one  of  these  four 
means  cannot  be  known  at  alL  Instinctive  truths  are  proved 
by  traiversal  consent.  Here  he  comes  to  his  general  basis  of 
reh'gion,  maintaining  the  existence  of  «ocv(u  naxMoc,  or  common 
notions  of  mankind  on  that  subject ;  principles  against  which 
no  one  can  dispute,  without  yiolating  the  laws  of  his  nature.' 
Natural  instinct  be  defines  to  be  an  act  of  those  faculties 
existing  in  every  man  of  sane  mind,  by  which  the  common 
notions  as  to  the  relations  of  things  not  perceived  by  the 
senses  (rerum  intemantm)^  and  especially  such  as  tend  to 
the  conservation  of  the  individual,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 

>   Lord   Hcri»«rt   deSfM*   •ppcuanc*,  >  "  Priorlpia  Dk  mtnmaet^   eontr* 

**lc9tTpmn.  wa  fbrma  vtcuU  rri,  qiUB  que  dtfpntarv  orCw.^  — p.  44.     1   bar* 

nib  rondicionfbuf  lutis  can  prototjpo  roo  truv Uted  thU  In  the  best  nii*«  I  could 

cnnrnnnata,  coin  conceptn  dcnoo  vob  coo*  ftre  U :  bat  to  oiw  fax  or  n^fas,  brforr  w« 

ditlonlbu*  rtbun  iiais,  couforiuari  et  bmmIo  Iuit*  ddlMd  tb«ir  iMAofnc.    or  prorvd 

qtiodun  itplritaalt,  tanqaam  ab  olit)wto  UmIt  OT<tt«nf ,  to  but  iadifiMvat  kigk. 
drclM,  otliun  In  ol^Mi  < '        ' 
vari  poCast.** 
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whole,  are  formed  without  anj  process  of  reasoning.  These 
commoQ  notions,  though  excited  in  as  by  the  objects  of  sense, 
are  not  conrejed  to  us  by  them :  they  are  implanted  in  us  by 
nature ;  so  that  God  seems  to  have  imparted  to  us  not  only  a 
part  of  his  image,  but  of  his  wisdom.^  And  whatever  is 
understood  and  perceived  by  all  men  alike  deserves  to  bo 
aeooonted  one  of  these  noUons.  Some  of  them  are  instinctive, 
ochers  are  deduced  from  such  as  are.  The  former  are  distin- 
guishable by  six  marks,  —  priority,  independence,  universality, 
certainty,  so  diat  no  man  can  doubt  them  without  putting  off, 
■9  it  were,  his  nature;  necessity,  that  is,  usefulness  for  the 
pcesenratioQ  of  man ;  lastly,  intuitive  apprehension,  for  these 
oommon  notions  do  not  require  to  be  inferred.' 

25.  Internal  perceptions  denote  the  conformity  of  objects 
with  those  foculties  existing  in  every  man  of  sane  iDtenui 
mind,  which,  being  developed  by  his  natural  in-  P««»pt>«>« 
ttinct,  are  conversant  with  the  internal  relations  of  things  in 
a  seeoodary  and  particular  manner,  and  by  means  of  natural 
instmct.'  By  this  ill-worded  definition  he  probably  intends  to 
dlsdngutsh  the  general  power,  or  instinctive  knowledge,  from 
lis  exercise  and  application  in  any  instance.  But  I  have 
foondit  very  difficult  to  follow  Lord  Herbert.  It  is  by  means, 
he  aays,  of  these  internal  senses  that  we  discern  the  nature 
of  things  in  their  intrinsic  relations,  or  hidden  tjpes  of  being ;  ^ 
and  it  is  necessary  well  to  distinguish  the  conforming  faculty 
in  the  mind,  or  internal  perception,  from  the  bodily  sense. 
The  doodinefls  of  his  expression  increases  as  we  proceed,  and 
in  many  pages  I  cannot  venture  to  translate  or  abridge  it. 
The  injodidous  use  of  a  language  in  which  he  did  not  write 
with  fiicility,  and  which  is  not  very  well  adapted,  at  the  best, 
to  metaphysical  disquisition,  has  doubtless  increased  the  per- 
plexity into  which  he  has  thrown  his  readers. 

2&  In  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise,  Herbert  lays  down 
the  five  oommon  notions  of  natural  religion,  implanted,  as 
he  conceives,  in  the  breasts  of  all  mankind.  1.  That  there 
b  a  God ;  2.  That  he  ought  to  be  worshipped ;  3.  That  vir- 
tue and  piety  are  the  chief  parts  of  worship ;    4.  Hiat  we 

civcft  iiwlflgMBi  Niuiu  iofe6nwiii.  pftrttoQ* 

tarllsr,  Mconduio,  •(  ntlooe  lutlootfii 

«mlbfl»   aAtarftlta  Tvnuiior.**  —  p.  06. 

teoltatfbnt  ilUt       «  ''  area  uudogiain  wnm  latenam, 

MOD  •!  tolMio  wrirtm-   rive  riguitarM  tn  ehaneteiw  rarom  peiil< 


,«uiablMdBetaa«taaii«iporit»,    llontTKMittar."— p.6S. 
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are  to  repent,  and  turn  from  our  sins ;  5.  That  there  are  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  another  life.^  Nothing  can 
?oM^  ^  admitted  in  religion  which  contradicts  these  pri- 
natuuna  marj  notions ;  but  if  any  one  has  a  revelation  from 
^  heaven  in  addition  to  these,  which  may  happen  to 
him  sleeping  or  waking,  he  should  keep  it  to  himself,  since 
nothing  can  be  of  importance  to  the  human  race  which  is  not 
established  by  the  evidence  of  their  common  faculties.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  known  to  be  revealed  which  is  not  revealed 
to  ourselves ;  all  ebe  being  tradition  and  historic  testimony, 
which  does  not  amount  to  knowledge.  The  specific  difference 
of  man  from  other  animals,  he  makes,  not  reason,  but  the  capa- 
city of  religion.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  John  Wesley 
has  said  something  of  the  same  kind.'  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  we  find  in  another  work  of  Lord  Herbert,  De  Religione 
Gentilium,  which  dwells  again  on  his  five  articles  of  natural 
religion,  essential,  as  he  expressly  lays  it  down,  to  salvation, 
the  same  illustration  of  the  being  of  a  Deity  from  the  analogy 
of  a  watch  or  clock,  which  Paley  has  since  employed.  I 
believe  that  it  occurs  in  an  intermediate  writer.^ 

27.  Lord  Herbert  sent  a  copy  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate, 
B^„„^,,j,  ^  several  years  after  its  publication,  to  GassendL  We 
GftSMndion  have  a  letter  to  the  noble  author  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  showing,  in  the 
candid  and  sincere  spirit  natural  to  him,  the  objections  that 
struck  his  mind  in  reading  the  book.^  Gassendi  observes  that 
the  distinctions  of  four  kinds  of  truth  are  not  new;  the 
Veritas  ret  of  Lord   Herbert  being  what  is  usually  called 

>  p.  222.  gtM«,  the  tnntUtor  of  this  work,  m  wen 

*  I  h»T«  MUMwhere  raid  »  proftnmd  m  of  mj  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Is  In 
remark  of  Wedey,  that.  coosIderiDg  the  Cloero  de  Nat.  Deomm,  U.  84.  **  Quod  li 
sagacity  which  many  animals  display,  we  in  Scythiam  aut  In  Britannlam,  sphvnun 
cannot  fix  upon  reason  as  the  distinction  aUquls  tnlerit  hanc,  quam  naper  Cunllla- 
between  than  and  num:  the  true  diflsr-  ris  noster  eflbclt  l*08idonias,  enjns  singulss 
ence  is  that  we  are  formed  to  know  God,  conrerKionM  Idem  effldunt  In  sole,  et  In 
and  they  are  not.  lunl,  et  In  quinque   stelUs   errantibas, 

*  **  Et  qnldem  si  borologlnm  per  diem  qnod  efllcitar  in  oqpIo  singulis  dlebos  et 
et  noetem  Integram  horas  signanter  Indi-  noctibus :  anis  in  Ilia  barbarie  dubitet. 
cans,  TiderIt  qalspiam  non  mente  captns,  quin  ea  sphssim  sit  perfecta  ratione  ? " 
Id  oonaHio  arteqoe  snnuna  factum  Judiea-  And,  with  respect  to  intermediate  writers 
Terit  Acquis  non  plan^  demons,  qui  between  Lord  Herbert  and  Paley,  I  hare 
hano  mundl  «Mi»irt^^Mn  son  per  Vlginti  been  referred,  br  two  other  oonespood- 
quatuor  horas  tantum,  sed  per  tot  ssecula  ents,  to  Hale^  Prlmltlre  Origination  of 
circuitus  suos  obenntem  animadrerterit,  Mankind,  wliere  I  had  myself  suspecte ) 
non  id  omne  saptentissimo  n^ue  poten>  It  to  be :  and  to  Nienwenty fs  ReUck>u4 
tissimoque  aUeui  autoci  tribnat?"— De  PhikMopher  (English  tranaJatfaw,  ITO)), 
IteUg.  OentU.,  cap.  ziii.  p.  zlri.  of  preftoe. — 1842.J 

[The  original  Idea,  as  haa  been  rightly       «  QaMsodi  Op«n,  UL  4U. 
pointod  oat  to  me  1^  M.  Alphonm  Bor- 
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snbetaDee,  his  Veritas  apparenti€B  no  more  than  accident,  and 
the  ocher  two  being  onlj  sense  and  reason.  Gassendi  seems 
Doi  whoUy  to  approve,  bat  gives  as  the  best,  a  definition  of 
troth  fitUe  differing  from  Herbert's,  the  agreement  of  the 
co^inxMBi  intellect  with  the  thing  known:  '^Intellectus  cog- 
Doscentis  cum  re  o^nita  congruentia."  The  obscurity  of  the 
tremtise  De  Veritate  could  ill  suit  an  understanding  like  that 
of  Gaaeendi,  always  tending  to  acquire  clear  conceptions ;  and, 
thoQgfa  he  writes  with  great  civility,  it  is  not  without  smartly 
opposing  what  he  does  not  approve.  The  aim  of  Lord  Her- 
bert's work,  he  says,  is  that  the  intellect  may  pierce  into  the 
nature  of  things,  knowing  them  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
withoat  the  fallacies  of  appearance  and  sense.  But,  for  him- 
self he  confesses  that  such  knowledge  he  has  always  found 
above  him,  and  that  he  is  in  darkness  when  he  attempts  to 
investigBte  the  real  nature  of  the  least  thing ;  making  many 
of  the  obeervations  on  this  which  we  read  also  in  Locke. 
And  he  well  says,  that  we  have  enough  for  our  use  in  the 
accidents  or  appearances  of  things,  without  knowing  their 
sabetances,  in  reply  to  Herbert,  who  had  declared  tliat  we 
•bonld  be  miserably  deficient,  if,  while  naturo  has  given  us 
senses  to  discern  sounds  and  colors  and  such  fleeting  qualities 
of  things,  we  had  no  sure  road  to  internal,  eternal,  and  neces- 
sary truths.^  The  universality  of  those  innate  principles, 
especially  moral  and  religious,  on  which  his  correspondent 
had  boilt  so  much,  is  doubted  by  Gassendi  on  the  usual 
giouuds,  that  many  have  denied  or  been  ignorant  of  them. 
The  letter  is  imperfect,  some  sheets  of  the  autograph  having 
been  lost. 

28.  Too  much  space  may  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  a 
writer  who  cannot  be  ranked  high  among  metaphysicians. 
Bat  Lord  Herbert  was  not  only  a  distinguished  name,  but 
may  daim  the  priority  among  those  philosophers  in  England. 
If  his  treatise  De  Veritate  is  not,  as  an  entire  work,  very 
aoocessfbl,  or  founded  always  upon  principles  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  severe  reflection,  it  is  still  a  monument  of  an  origi- 
nal, independent  thinker,  without  rhapsodies  of  imagination, 
without  pedantic  technicalities,  and,  above  all,  bearing  witness 
to  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth  he  sought  to  apprehend.    The 

I  aetom  «■»(,  li  ad    — ■nt  me^a,  oalkk  antem  ad  TsritatM 
■ooM  •(  qnaUtefeai    Uks  InteroM,  Kternas, 
a*q:M  mnmwlimii  mt 
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ambidom  expectation  that  the  real  essences  of  things  might 
be  discovered,  if  it  were  tmlj  his,  as  Gassendi  seems  to  sup- 
pose, coold  not  be  warranted  bj  any  thing,  at  least,  within  the 
knowledge  of  that  age.  Bat,  from  some  expressions  of  Herbert, 
I  should  infer  that  he  did  not  think  our  Acuities  competent  to 
solve  the  whole  problem  ofquiddityj  as  the  logicians  called  it,  or 
the  real  nature  of  any  thing,  at  least,  objectively  without  us.^ 
He  is,  indeed,  so  obscure,  that  I  will  not  vouch  for  his  entire 
consistency.  It  has  been  an  additional  motive  to  say  as  much 
as  I  have  done  concerning  Lord  Herbert,  that  I  know  not 
where  any  account  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate  will  be  found. 
Brucker  is  strangely  silent  about  this  writer,  and  Buhle  has 
merely  adverted  to  the  letter  of  Gassendi.  Descartes  has 
spoken  of  Lord  Herbert's  book  with  mudi  respect,  though 
several  of  their  lead'mg  principles  were  for  from  the  same.  It 
was  translated  into  French  in  1639,  and  this  translation  he 
found  less  difficult  than  the  originaL' 

29.  Gassendi  himself  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  counted  wholly 
Q^^,,^,^^  among  the  philosophers  of  this  period ;  since  many  of 
defeDM  of  his  writmgs  were  published,  and  all  may  have  been 
Kpiconu.  ^jQnrtpleted,  withm  it.  They  are  contained  in  six 
large  folio  volumes,  rather  closely  printed.  The  Exercita- 
Uones  Paradoxic®,  published  in  1624,  are  the  earliest  These 
contain  an  attack  on  the  logic  of  AristoUe,  the  fortress  that 
so  many  bold  spirits  were  eager  to  assail  But,  in  more  ad- 
vanced life,  Grassendi  withdrew  in  great  measure  from  this 
warfare ;  and  his  Logic,  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum,  the 
record  of  his  latest  opinions,  is  chiefly  modelled  on  the  Aristo- 
telian, with  sufficient  commendation  of  its  author.  In  the 
study  of  ancient  philosophy,  however,  Gassendi  was  impressed 
with  an  admiration  of  Epicurus.  His  physical  theory,  founded 
on  corpuscles  and  a  vacuum ;  his  ethics,  in  their  principle  and 
precepts;  his  rules  of  logic,  and  guidance  of  the  intellect, — 

^CnmflMSQltatMiMwtnBadaniloglam       *  Detcartct,  toI.  tIH.  pp.  188  ukI  168. 


mtfmM  Don  pcuc treat;  ideo  quid  rm  n^  ted  im»  pMiei  $mpoht:  oar  U  y  a  pea  1I0 

tarmU«  in  ndpaa  lit,  UU  ex  analngta  ad  not  perMnnea  qui  aoient  eapablea  d'eoteodra 

at  tki  coostitata,  perfeete  arirl  noa  poteat."  la  m^taphyalqiM.    Kl.  poor  le  g^nAral  du 

—  p.  166.    In  anoUker  ptaoe,  lie  a^jra  It  la  Urra,  U  tiant  on  chamin  Ibrt  different  da 

donbtftU  whether  anr  thing  exist  in  na-  oeloi  qoe  J'al  anirl.  .  .  .  Enfln,  par  eon- 

tiira,coooeminirwhieh«eha^aeoaiplela  claiknueoeor»qiie>napalaBeni*aeeord<ir 

knowledge.     The  eternal  and  neoeaaarjr  en  tout  aox  sentlmena  de'eet  anteor.  ja 

tmtha  whieh  Herbert  contenda  for  oar  ne  labae  paa  de  reatfaner  beaofooop  ao-dr« 

knowing,  aeem  to  have  been  hit  emnmtmM  ana  daa  aaptlla  onttaaina.** 
iMtiiMi,  8ol^)actlTelj    ondentood,  imthar 
taiaa  aoflh  m  niato  to  astanua  ol^M** 
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Sectiok  n. 

Ob  dM  PhOoMphy  of  Lord  Baeon. 


81.  It  may  be  judged  from  what  has  been  said  in  a  former 
^■liler,  as  well  as  in  our  last  pages,  that,  at  the  pi«p«ntion 
Wymwiig  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  higher  for  um  pu- 
pkHosoph J,  which  is  concerned  with  general  truth  '"•**P**y  ^ 
■ad  the  means  of  knowing  it,  had  been  b'ttle  benefited  bj  the 
abora  of  any  modem  inquirer.  It  was  become,  indeed,  no 
strange  thing,  at  least  out  of  the  air  of  a  college,  to  question 
tke  authority  of  Aristotle ;  but  hb  disciples  pointed  with 
nom  at  the  endeavors  which  had  as  yet  been  made  to  supplant 
it^  mad  asked  whether  the  wisdom  so  long  reverenced  was  to 
be  wU  wade  for  the  fanatical  reveries  of  Paracelsus,  the  onin- 


v 


r 


to  the  cool  and  independent  mind  of  the  French  phi- 
keopber  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  opposite  schemes 
prevafling  in  the  schools,  and  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
aay  discredit  attached  to  the  name.  Combining  with  the  £pi- 
cvrean  phyncs  and  ethics  the  religious  element  which  had 
been  annecesBarily  discarded  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Gar- 
den, Gassendi  displayed  both  in  a  form  no  longer  obnoxious. 
The  Syntagma  PhiloBophiffi  Epicuri,  published  in  1 649,  is  an 
ebborate  ▼indication  of  this  system,  which  he  had  previously 
expounded  in  a  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes 
LaertiaBw  He  had  already  effaced  the  prejudices  against  £pi* 
cms  himself^  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  the 
aflectioo  of  a  disciple,  in  a  biographical  treatise  on  his  life 
and  flBoral  character. 

30.  Gassendi  died  in  1656 :  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum, 
his  greatest  as  well  as  last  work,  in  which  it  is  natu-  ^j,  ^^  I 

nl  to  seek  the  wIk^  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  was  wortoi  after  f( 

p^kiisbed  by  his  friend  Sorbiere  in  1658.     We  may  ^^'  k^ 

tbcrelbfe  property  defer\he  consideration  of  his  metaphysical 

writings  to  the  next  period  ;  but  the  controversy  in  which  he  ^ 

WM  involved  with  Descartes  will  render  it  necessary  to  bring  | 

I  fiarward  again  before  the  close  of  this  chapter.  I 
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telligiUe  chimeras  of  Bnmo^  or  the  more  plausible  but  arbi* 
trarj  hypotheses  of  Telesio. 

82.  Francis  Bacon  was  bom  in  15(>l.^  He  came  to  years 
Lotd  bmoo,  ®^  nianhood  at  the  time  when  England  was  rapidlj 

emerging  from  ignorance  and  obsolete  methods 
of  study,  in  an  age  of  powerful  minds,  full  himself  of  ambition, 
confidence,  and  energy.  If  we  think  on  the  public  history  of 
Bacon,  even  during  the  least  public  portion  of  it,  philosophy 
must  appear  to  have  been  but  his  amusement :  it  was  by  hif« 
hours  of  leisure,  by  time  hardly  missed  from  the  laborious 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  fmd  from  the  assiduities  of  a 
courtier*s  life,  that  he  became  the  father  of  modem  science. 
This  union  of  an  active  with  a  reflecting  life  had  been  the 
boast  of  some  ancients,  —  of  Cicero  and  Antonine;  but  what 
comparison,  in  depth  and  originality,  between  their  philosophy 
and  that  of  Bacon  ? 

83.  This  wonderful  man,  in  sweeping  round  the  champaign 
Hill  pUiD  of  of  universal  science  with  his  powerful  genius,  found 
p»»i»«op»v-  as  little  to  praise  in  the  recent  as  in  the  ancient 
methods  of  investigating  truth.  He  liked  as  little  the  em- 
pirical presumption  of  drawing  conclusions  from  a  partial 
experience  as  the  sophistical  dogmatism  which  relied  on  un- 
warranted axioms  and  verbal  chicane.  AU,  be  thought,  was 
to  be  constmcted  anew;  the  investigation  of  facts,  their 
arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry,  the  process  of 
eliciting  from  them  the  required  truth.  And  for  this  he 
saw,  that,  above  all,  a  thorough  purgation  of  the  mind  itself 
would  be  necessary,  by  pointing  out  its  familiar  errors,  their 
sources  and  their  remedies. 

84.  It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what  age  Bacon  first  con- 
nnMorits  ceived  the  scheme  of  a  comprehensive  philosophy ; 
***''*^'***-  but  it  was,  by  his  own  account,  very  eariy  in  life.* 
Such  noble  ideas  are  most  congenial  to  the  sanguine  spirit  of 

>  ThoM  who  place  Lord  Bmod^i  birth  Greatest  Bbth   of  Tine.     Bacon  caj« : 

In  1£60,  at  Mr.  Montagu  has  done,  must  *^  EqukkmoMinhii  mo  oaadnftnta  abtdne 

b*  undeflitood  to  follow   th«  old  stylOf  annu  jaTanUe  opoivulitni  rlrra  baa  i«s 

which  creates  sofoo  conftuion.    Ho  was  cooierisne,   qnod  mafoa  prortns  fldocia 

bom  the  22d  of  Janoary,  and  died  the  «t  maicniflco  titulo.  —  *  Tcmporis  Partom 

0th  of  April,  1026,  In  the  nixtj-sixth  year  maximom'  tnscrlpsl.*^  The  appaxvnt  Tain- 

of  bis  age.  as  we  are  told  In  bis  Life  by  ^orr  of  this  title  b  somewhat  extenuated 

Rawley,  the  best  authority  we  hare.  bv  the  sense  he  gare  to  the  phrase,  ^'  Birth 

*  In  a  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  which  of  Time.'*  He  meant  that  the  lapse  of  time 

bears  no  date  In  print,  but  miwt  haTo  and   loc^  experience  were   the  natural 

been  written  about  1624.  he  refers  to  n  sources  of  a  better  philosophy,  as  he  says 

juTenile  worli  about  forty  years  belbrs,  InhisdedicatkNi  of  thelnsUuratioMagna: 

whkh  ha  had  ooofldaot^  aotitlad  Tht  *' Ipsa  oarU,  at  i^sona  fiataor,  •otoo  asti- 
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joath,  and  to  its  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  labor  it  under- 
takes. In  the  dedication  of  the  NoYum  Organiim  to  James, 
in  1620,  be  says  that  he  had  been  about  some  such  work  near 
tlartj  jears,  ^  so  as  I  made  no  haste."  "  And  the  reason,"  he 
adds,  **  whj  I  have  published  it  now,  specially  being  imper- 
fect, is,  to  speak  pLcunlj,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  have  it  saved.  There  is  another  reason  of  my  so 
doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in  one  intended 
put  of  this  work ;  namely,  the  compiling  of  a  natural  and 
t^xpertmental  history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation 
of  a  tme  and  active  philosophy."  He  may  be  presumed  at 
IfMrt  to  have  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  his  under- 
taking before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was 
£m  promulgated  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  his  Trea- 
tise oo  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  1605.  In  this,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
plicitly contained,  except,  perhaps,  the  second  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum.  In  1623,  he  published  his  more  celebrat- 
ed Latin  translation  of  this  work,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be 
deemed  a  new  one^entitled  De  Augmentis  Sdentiarum.  I  find, 

wmn  hot  optm  onf^  pro  parta  tamporli    eommit  muek  to  Mptr,  nor  had  pkniMd 
mmmm  im^aaH.  JXind  «aim  in  eo  tolnm-    bfai  own  method  till  after  he  wu  turned  of 
» BfaaMla  crt,  tadtla  rei,  et  tantaa  de    thirtj,  which  hto  letter  to  the  king  intl- 


a*  4«i  limtiMnmt  ■nepirinwM,  alieni  in 

■M«iMi  vtaif*  potqkie.    CMteca  non  Uli-  In  a  xeeent  and  rerj  brilliant  iketch  of 

hwutmr  •aqoBBtor."  the  Baeonian  philoeophy  (Edinb.  RerieWf 

Se  cnalte  with  thto  praetoe  title  ap-  July,   1887 ),  the  two  leading  prindplea 

paan.     B«t  we  find  pnOsed  to  tome  of  that  diatingoish    it   throoghont   all   ite 


ortpfaeat  a  gminal  title,  Temporif  parts  are  jnatly  denominated  utiUttf  and 

9mnm  Ma$eid»i.  fire  Inrtaoratio  Blagna  progresM.    To  do  good  to  mankind,  and  do 

Tmperii    UalYvni  in  Homannm.     Theee  more  and  more  goodjue  the  ethics  of  its 

feHBtfMi,  bowww,    thoogli  earlier  than  inductive  method.     We  may  only  regret, 

Ui  gnat  voffka,  caanot  be  rafcrred  to  so  that  the  ingenious  author  of  tbJs  article 

Ja»iafle  a  period  as  liis  letter  to  Fulcentio  has  been  hurried  sometimes  into  the  low 

talfcailsi  ;  and  I  shoold  imther  incline  to  and  contracted  Tlew  of  the  deceltfM  word 

saspset  that  the  cpiuatimm  to  wtiieh  be  tUility^  which  regards  rather  the  enjoy- 

tk«e  nrfbfs  has  not  been  presenred.    BIr.  ments  of  physical  couTenlence,  than  the 

Mriaf  is  of  a  «Bifcr»ot  opinion.    See  his  general  well-being  of  the  indlTidoal  and 

5<i«>  1.  to  the  life  of  Bacon  in  toI.  ztI.  of  the  species.    If  Bacon  looked  more  Are- 

hi*  edbion.    The  Latin  tnct,  De  Interpret  qnently  to  the  former,  it  was  because  so 

tartoBS  Natonr,  Mr.  M.  supposes  to  be  the  large  a  portion  of  bis  writingn  relates  to 

Mm  of  the  Instanntio,  as  the  Go^tata  et  physical  obaerratkm  and  experiment.   But 

TbB  an  of  the  XoTum  Organum.    I  do  it  was  &r  enough  froax  his  design  to  set 

■s«  Jiwiot  fhni  this ;  but  tlie  Ibrmer  up  physics  in  any  sort  of  oppMition  to 

bcMs  marto  of  haTtng  been  written  after  ethics,  much  less  in  a  superior  light.    I 

Isren  had  been  imoMTscd  in  active  Ufe.  dissent  also  flrom  some  of  the  obeerrations 

The  most  probable  coi^ture  appears  to  in  this  article,  Uvely  as  they  are,  which 

be,  Ibal  he  rery  early  peroeiTad  the  msa-  tend  to  depreciate  Uie  <n1ginallty  and  im- 

gnans  and  tepcrfertioD  of  the  academi-  portanoe  of  the  Baconian  methods.    The 

mi  coonw  of  philoeophy,  and  of  all  others  reader  may  turn  to  a  note  on  this  sub- 

wUHi  fell  in  his  way,  and  fonned  the  Jeot  by  Dngald  Stewait,  at  the  end  of  the 

srhiae  of  sfbrdiDg  something  better  firom  preesnt  section. 
Ui  own  leeomiee ;   but  that  lie  did  not 
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upon  (XHnparison,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  treatise 
are  a  version,  with  slight  interpolation  or  omission,  from 
the  Advancement  of  Learning;  the  remainder  being  new 
matter. 

35.  The  Instanratio  Magna  had  been  already  published 
TnsteQxmtio  in  1620,  while  Lord  Bacon  was  still  diancellor. 
Magnft-  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  —  the  first-fruits  of  such  as- 
tonishing vigor  of  philosophical  genius,  that,  inconceivable 
as  the  completion  of  the  scheme  he  had  even  then  laid  down 
in  prospect  for  his  new  philosophy  by  any  single  effort  must 
appear,  we  may  be  disappointed  at  the  great  deficiencies  which 
this  latter  work  exhibits,  and  which  he  was  not  destined  to  fill 
up.  But  he  had  passed  the  interval  in  active  life,  and  in 
dangerous  paths ;  deserting,  as  in  truth  he  had  all  along  been 
prone  enough  to  do,  the  ^  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,'*  as 
Milton  calls  them,  for  the  court  of  a  sovereign,  who,  with 
some  real  learning,  was  totally  incapable  of  sounding  the 
depths  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind,  or  even  of  estimatmg  his 
genius. 

36.  The  Listauratio  Magna,  dedicated  to  James,  is  divided, 
First  Mrt-  ^'<5<5or4ing  to  the  magnificent  groundplot  of  its  author, 
PardSo^*  into  six  parts.  The  first  of  these  he  entitles  Partitio- 
JJJ^""    nes  Scientiarum,  comprehending  a  general  summary 

of  that  knowledge  which  mankind  already  possess ; 
yet  not  merely  treating  this  affirmatively,  but  taking  special 
notice  of  whatever  should  seem  deficient  or  imperfect ;  some- 
times even  suppl3ring,  by  illustration  or  precept,  these  vacant 
spaces  of  science.  This  first  part  he  declares  to  be  wanting 
in  the  Listauratio.  It  has  been  chiefiy  supplied  by  the  trea- 
tise De  Augmentis  Scientiarum ;  yet  perhaps  even  that  does 
not  fully  come  up  to  the  amplitude  of  his  design. 

37.  The  second  part  of  the  Instauratio  was  to  be,  as  he 
Second  put:  ©xpresscs  it,  **the  science  of  a  better  and  more 
Nonim  Or-  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  things 
**"""*  and  of  the  true  aids  of  the  understanding;''  the 
new  logic,  or  inductive  method,  in  which  what  is  eminently 
Htyled  the  Baconian  philosophy  consists.  This,  as  far  as  he 
completed  it,  is  known  to  all  by  the  name  of  the  Novum  Or- 
^ranum.  But  he  seems  to  have  designed  a  fiiUer  treatise  in 
place  of  this ;  the  aphorisms  into  which  he  has  digested  it 
being  rather  the  heads  or  theses  of  chapters,  at  least  in  many 
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plaees,  tkat  would  have  been  fiuiher  expanded.^  And  it  is 
eiill  more  important  to  obseire,  that  he  did  not  achieve  the 
whole  of  his  snmmary  that  he  had  promised ;  but,  out  of  nine 
of  his  method,  we  only  possess  the  first,  which  he  de- 
I  pntrogativa  inttctntiarum.  Eight  others,  of  exceed- 
ing impOTtance  to  his  logic,  he  has  not  touched  at  all,  except 
to  describe  them  by  name,  and  to  promise  more.  ^  We  will 
speak,**  be  says,  *^  in  the  first  place,  of  prerogative  instances ; 
•ecoodlj,  of  the  aids  of  induction ;  thirdly,  of  the  rectifica- 
tko  of  indncticm ;  fourthly,  of  varying  the  investigation  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  fifthly,  of  prerogative  natures 
(or  objects),  as  to  investigation,  or  the  choice  of  what  shall  be 
ftrvt  inquired  into ;  sixthly,  of  the  boundaries  of  inquiry,  or 
the  synoptical  view  of  all  natures  in  the  world ;  seventhly, 
on  the  application  of  inquiry  to  practice,  and  what  relates  to 
man ;  eighthly,  on  the  preparations  {porascevas)  for  inquiry ; 
lafftly,  on  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  axioms."^ 
An  these,  after  the  first,  are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of 
a  lew  slightly  handled  in  separate  parts  of  Bacon's  writings ; 
and  the  deficiency,  which  is  so  important,  seems  to  have  been 
aonaetimes  overlooked  by  those  who  have  written  about  the 
ffeOTmn  Organum. 

38.  The  third  part  of  ^  Instanratio  Magna  was  to  oom- 
priae  an  entire  ni^ural  history,  diligently  and  scru-  Third  pMt: 
poloQsly  collected  finom  experience  of  every  kind ;  Natoni 
mdoding  under  that  name  of  natural  history  every  ^^^^^' 
thing  wherein  the  art  of  man  has  been  employed  on  natural 
Bofaetanoes,  either  for  practice  or  experiment ;  no  method  of 
rpjwrming  being  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  truth  as  to  natural 
things,  if  they  are  not  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  appre- 
hended. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  very  little  of  this 
immense  diart  of  nature  could  be  traced  by  Ihe  hand  of 
Bacon,  <h*  in  his  time.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History, 
eootaining  about  one  thousand  observed  facts  and  experi- 
ments,  are   a   very   slender   contributicm   towards   sudi   a 

•TtiicBlltledbjrlilBMeU;  Partis leevB-  dimi  «t  priv  «i  potterios;  Mzto,  dt 

is  Saaa*,  illyH  Ib  ApbortaoMi.  Cmnlnta  Inqtiisltionfti,  rire  de  iTnoiMl  om- 

*  ^  DiMiaaa  Hm|im  prlmo  loeo  de  pn»-  ntam  natanmm  In  oniwcso ;  septimo,  dc 

wytdiii  hmtwirtiimin :  aeevado^dtt  ad-  dedvettoDe  ad  pimxiii,  ifTe  de  eo  qood  est 

MfllnJic  lodsttloote  \  tc^lo,  ds  lautlBO"  In  ordino  ad  bonlneni  \  octeTO,  da  pan* 

ttow  iDdncttoph ;   qoaito,  de  tariadooa  aeerli  ad  InqoMtloncin ;  poatiemo  antenif 

lafaMttoaia  pro  B«k«m  enldeeti ;  qnlnto,  de  eeala  aaeeaaoiia  et  deerwneoria  axtoma 

'    IMwtaUik  aatonnnn  qoalnas  ad  toB."— Ub.  tL  22. 

-'""  itv»  de  «o  qnod  inqntrcn- 
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revealed  to  him.  It  was  not  published  till  1641.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  which  his 
writings  display ;  but,  in  literature,  this  cannot  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  incoherencies  of  madness.  His  language,  as  for 
as  I  have  seen  any  extracts  from  his  works,  is  colored  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  alchemists  and  astrologers :  as  for  his 
philosophy,  so  to  style  it,  we  find,  according  to  Brucker,  who 
has  taken  some  pains  with  the  subject,  manifest  traces  of  the 
system  of  emanation,  so  ancient  and  so  attractive ;  and,  from 
this  and  several  other  reasons,  he  is  inclined  to  think  the 
unlearned  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz  must  have  had  assistance 
from  men  of  more  education  in  developing  his  visions.^  But 
the  emanative  theory  is  one  into  which  a  mind  absorbed  in 
contemplation  may  very  naturally  falL  Behmen  had  his 
disciples,  which  such  enthusiasts  rarely  want ;  and  his  name 
is  sufficiently  known  to  justify  the  mention  of  it  even  in  phi- 
losophical history. 

21.  We  come  now  to  an  English  writer  of  a  different  class, 
Loid  Her-  ^^^^®  kuown  as  such  at  present,  but  who,  without  doing 
bert,  D«  much  for  the  advancement  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
Veritate.  ^y^^^  j^^  ^^  least,  the  merit  of  devoting  to  it,  with  a 
sincere  and  independent  spirit,  the  leisure  of  high  rank,  and 
of  a  life  not  obscure  in  the  world,  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  The  principal  work  of  this  remarkable  man  is  his 
Latin  treatise,  published  in  1624,  On  Truth  as  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Revelation,  from  Probability,  from  Possibility, 
and  from  Falsehood.  Its  object  is  to  inquire  what  are  the 
sure  means  of  discerning  and  discovering  truth.  This,  as, 
like  other  authors,  he  sets  out  by  proclaiming,  had  been 
hitherto  done  by  no  one;  and  he  treats  both  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers  rather  haughtily,  as  being  men  tied  to 
particular  opinions,  from  which  they  dare  not  depart  "•  It 
is  not  from  an  hypocritical  or  mercenary  writer  that  we  are 
to  look  for  perfect  truth.  Their  interest  is  not  to  lay  aside 
their  mask,  or  think  for  themselves.  A  liberal  and  independ- 
ent author  alone  will  do  this.***  So  general  an  invective, 
aAer  Lord  Bacon,  and  indeed  after  others  like  Campanella, 
who  could  not  be  charged  with  following  any  conceits  rather 

1  BmckaTf  It.  608.  leraBt  us  penooua  depooant,  ▼*!  aUttt 

s  *'  Non  wt  Ifitor  a  larfato  aUqoo  ▼•!  qukkm  ieotUnt.     Infcnaos  •!  ful  arbi* 

•tip«iidioao  Kriptora  lit  T«rom  oooram-  Ml  Uta  M>la]iuiiodo  pnMtaUt  anolor."  — > 

■latum  opperiarit :  niomm  ^»ptliiM  la-  l^t.  ad  Lectoram. 
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than  their  own,  bespeaks  cither  ignorance  of  philosophical 
ikerature,  or  a  supercilious  neglect  of  it. 

22.  Lord   Herbert   lays  down  seven  primary  axioms:  — 
1.  Truth  exists ;   2.  It  is  coeval  with  the  thiD£;s  to  „,     . 

-.,.,  rt-w         •  1  M     V     •      His  axioms. 

which  it  relates ;  3.  It  exists  everywhere ;  4.  It  is 
self-evident;^  5.  There  are  as  many  truths  as  there  are 
differences  in  things ;  6.  These  differences  are  made  known 
to  OS  by  oar  natural  faculties  ;  7.  There  is  a  truth  belonging 
to  these  truths,  — "  Est  Veritas  quaedam  harum  veritatum." 
This  axiom  he  explains  as  obscurely  as  it  is  strangely  ex- 
pressed. All  truth  he  then  distinguishes  into  the  truth  of  the 
thing  or  object,  the  truth  of  the  appearance,  the  truth  of  the 
{jerception,  and  the  truth  of  the  understanding.  The  truth  of 
the  object  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  the  object  with  itself, 
or  that  which  makes  every  thing  what  it  is.*  The  truth  of 
appearance  is  the  conditional  conformity  of  the  appearance 
with  the  object.  The  truth  of  perception  is  the  conditional 
conformity  of  our  senses  (fcuniltates  nostras  prodromas)  with 
the  appearances  of  things.  The  truth  of  understanding  is  the 
doc  conformity  between  the  aforesaid  conformities.  All  truth 
therefore  is  conformity;  all  conformity,  relation.  Three  things 
are  to  be  observed  in  every  inquiry  after  truth,  —  the  thing 
or  object,  the  sense  or  faculty,  and  the  laws  or  conditions  by 
which  its  conformity  or  relation  is  determined.  Lord  Herbert 
is  so  obscure,  partly  by  not  thoroughly  grasping  his  subject, 
partly  by  writing  in  Latin,  partly  perhaps  by  the  sphalmata 
et  errata  in  hfpographo,  qtuedam  fortasse  in  seipsOy  of  which 
he  complains  at  the  end,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit 
several  sentences  as  unintelligible  ;  though  what  I  have  just 
given  is  far  enough  from  being  too  dear. 

23.  Truth,  he  goes  on  to  say,  exists  as  to  the  object,  or 
outward  thing  itself,  when  our  faculties  are  capable  conditions 
of  determining  every  thing  concerning  it ;  but,  though  ^  *roth. 
this  definition  is  exact,  it  is  doubtful,  he  observes,  whether 
any  such  truth  exists  in  nature.  The  first  condition  of  dis- 
cerning truth  in  things  is  that  they  should  have  a  relation  to 
ourselves  (tU  intra  nastram  stet  analogiam)  ;  since  multitudes 
of  things  may  exist  which  the  senses  cannot  discover.    The 

>  "  Hae  milns  «st  in  ■•  manitnte."  TerA  mim  ita  apparsbit,  vara  taman  az 

Ba  DlimiM  that  vtiat  are  ealled  flUsa  Teritate  rd  non  erit." 

afpMknnna  ars  tma  as  soeb,  fthoncb  not  *  **  Inluemu  ilU  confimniias  ttk  earn 

traa  aertwIInK  to  the  raaBtj  of  tba  ob-  seipsa.  dra  iUa  ratio,  ax  qoa  tm  onaqiua- 

jKt:  ** Saa ? wltM  appa»w>ti»  aia»  liMBt,  qua  sibl  constat." 
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three  chief  constitaents  of  this  condition  seem  to  be,  1.  That 
it  should  be  of  a  proper  size,  neither  immensie  nor  too  small ; 
2.  That  it  should  have  its  determining  difference,  or  principle 
of  individuation,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  things  ;  3.  That 
it  should  be  accommodated  to  some  sense  or  perceptive  faculty. 
These  are  the  universally  necessary  conditions  of  truth  (that 
is,  of  knowledge)  as  it  regards  the  object  The  truth  of  ap- 
pearance depends  on  others,  which  are  more  particular;  as 
that  the  object  should  be  perceived  for  a  sufficient  time, 
through  a  proper  medium,  at  a  due  distance,  in  a  proper 
situation.^  Truth  of  perception  is  conditional  also;  and  its 
conditions  are  that  the  sense  should  be  sound,  and  the  atten- 
tion directed  towards  it.  Truth  of  understanding  depends  on 
the  Kotvat  ewouu^  the  conmion  notions  possessed  by  every  man 
of  Fane  mind,  and  implanted  by  nature.  The  understanding 
teaches  us,  by  means  of  these,  that  infinity  and  eternity  exist, 
though  our  senses  cannot  perceive  them.  The  understanding 
deals  also  with  universals;  and  truth  is  known  as  to  uni- 
versals,  when  the  particulars  are  rightly  apprehended. 

24.  Our  faculties  are  as  numerous  as  the  differences  of 
laiitioctitv  things ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  world  corresponds  by 
*™'*"'  perfect  analogy  to  the  human  soul,  degrees  of  per- 
ception being  as  much  distinct  from  one  another  as  diflferent 
modes  of  it.  All  our  powers  may,  however,  be  reduced  to 
four  heads ;  natural  instinct,  internal  perception,  external  sen- 
sation, and  reason.  What  is  not  known  by  one  of  these  four 
means  cannot  be  known  at  alL  Instinctive  truths  are  proved 
by  universal  consent.  Here  he  comes  to  his  general  basis  of 
religion,  maintaining  the  existence  of  koohu  anvuu,  or  common 
notions  of  mankind  on  that  subject ;  principles  against  which 
no  one  can  dispute,  without  violating  the  laws  of  his  nature.' 
Natural  instinct  he  defines  to  be  an  act  of  those  facuhies 
existing  in  every  man  of  sane  mind,  by  which  the  common 
notions  as  to  the  relations  of  things  not  perceived  by  the 
senses  (rerum  intemarum)^  and  especially  such  as  tend  to 
the  conservation  of  the  individual,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 

*   Lord   Herbert   <le6net  •ppmnnce,  >  "  PrloHpU  flte  MCTomieta,   cootr* 

''ketTpom.  wo  Ibnna  TtearU  rrl,  qa»  qtue  dlnpntare  nefiw/*  — p.  44.    I   bare 

tub  ronditlonibiu  bU«  cain  prototypo  soo  tnuvlated  thi«  in  the  best  mom  I  coald 

ronformata,  coin  conccptn  dcnao  sab  cooo  glre  it :  bat  to  nf>e  fa»  or  ufAu*  before  we 

ditkmlboa  etiftm  sais,  ronfomwrf  et  inodk)  hiiTe  deflned  tbcir  mewiinf .    or  proTed 

quodam  itplritaall.  tuiqaam  ab  oktjecto  thdr  «xlMMic«,  to  b«t  iadifimat  logk. 
deciiia,  odam  In  ot|)wti  abMndft  ooowr 
vari  poCaat.'* 
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wtiole,  are  formed  inthoat  any  process  of  reasoning.  These 
eommon  notioBS,  thongli  excited  in  as  bj  the  objects  of  sense, 
are  not  eooTejed  to  us  by  them :  thej  are  implanted  in  us  bj 
namre ;  ao  that  God  seems  to  have  imparted  to  us  not  only  a 
part  of  his  image,  but  of  his  wisdom.^  And  whatever  is 
mderstood  and  perceived  by  all  men  alike  deserves  to  bo 
aceomited  one  of  these  notions.  Some  of  them  are  instinctive, 
afhen  are  deduced  from  such  as  are.  The  former  are  distin- 
goitihaUe  by  six  marks,  —  priority,  independence,  universality, 
certainty,  so  ^lat  no  man  can  doubt  them  without  putting  off, 
as  it  were,  his  nature;  necessity,  that  is,  usefulness  for  the 
preservatioQ  of  man ;  lastly,  intuitive  apprehension,  for  these 
common  notions  do  not  require  to  be  inferred.^ 

25.  Internal  perceptions  denote  the  conformity  of  objects 
with  those  faculties  existing  in  every  man  of  sane  inteniai 
nind,  which,  being  developed  by  his  natural  in-  v^K^ptkma. 
sdnet,  are  conversant  with  the  internal  relations  of  things  in 
a  secoodary  and  particular  manner,  and  by  means  of  natural 
instinct.'  By  this  ill-worded  definition  he  probably  intends  to 
distinguish  the  general  power,  or  instinctive  knowledge,  from 
its  exerctae  and  application  in  any  instance.  But  I  have 
ibondit  very  difficult  to  follow  Lord  Herbert.  It  is  by  means, 
he  says,  of  these  internal  senses  that  we  discern  the  nature 
of  things  in  their  intrinsic  relations,  or  hidden  types  of  being ;  * 
and  it  is  necessary  well  to  distinguish  the  conforming  facidty 
in  the  mind,  or  internal  perception,  from  the  bodily  sense. 
Tlie  doodiness  of  his  expression  increases  as  we  proceed,  and 
in  many  pages  I  cannot  venture  to  translate  or  abridge  it. 
The  injudicious  use  of  a  language  in  which  he  did  not  write 
with  facility,  and  which  is  not  very  well  adapted,  at  the  best, 
to  metaphysical  disquisition,  has  doubtless  increased  the  per- 
plexity into  which  he  has  thrown  his  readers. 

26.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise,  Herbert  lays  down 
the  five  common  notions  of  natural  religion,  implanted,  as 
he  conceives,  in  the  breasts  of  all  mankind.  1.  That  there 
is  a  God ;  2.  That  he  ought  to  be  worshipped ;  3.  That  vir- 
toe  and  pie^  are  the  chief  parts  of  worship ;    4.  That  we 

'  F.  48*  efam  imlogjiin  nrmn  Infeeniiiii.  pwtleii- 

*  P.  60.                                               •  iMrltar,  aeeondario,  e(  rmtioiM  litfttaietai 

»  •*  «i— ^  totrnd  —at  artaa  cootwU.  mtonUsTsnuitar."  — p.  66. 

tituw  ot^tocum  e«UD  ftralftatibas  UUt  *  '*  Circa  analogbin  remm  intenuun, 

la  mai  IhbIm  mbo  cd  lalccro  oSiten-  wtn  Mfnatant  M  tbanetena  nnm  penl- 

tftw, fwb liMt1fitna»toniil aatportf,  tlfln»vac»atiir.'*— p.68. 
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are  to  repent,  and  turn  from  our  sins ;  5.  That  tbere  are  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  another  life.^  Nothing  can 
SoM^  ^  admitted  in  religion  which  contradicts  these  pri- 
D»^j«»  mary  notions ;  but  if  any  one  has  a  revelation  from 
'*^'**  heaven  in  addition  to  these,  which  may  happen  to 
him  sleeping  or  waking,  he  should  keep  it  to  himself,  since 
nothing  can  be  of  importance  to  the  human  race  which  is  not 
established  by  the  evidence  of  their  common  faculties.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  known  to  be  revealed  which  is  not  revealed 
to  ourselves ;  all  else  being  tradition  and  historic  testimony, 
which  does  not  amount  to  knowledge.  The  specific  difference 
of  man  from  other  animals,  he  makes,  not  reason,  but  the  capa- 
city of  religion.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  John  Wesley 
has  s^d  something  of  the  same  kind.'  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  we  find  in  another  work  of  Lord  Herbert,  De  Religicme 
Gentilium,  which  dwells  again  on  his  ^vg  articles  of  natural 
religion,  essential,  as  he  expressly  \&ys  it  down,  to  salvation, 
the  same  illustration  of  the  being  of  a  Deity  fit>m  the  analogy 
of  a  watch  or  dock,  which  Paley  has  since  employed.  I 
believe  that  it  occurs  in  an  intermediate  writer.* 

27.  Lord  Herbert  sent  a  copy  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate, 
p^„j„^  ^  several  years  after  its  publication,  to  GassendL  We 
OMnendion  have  a  letter  to  the  noble  author  in  the  third  volume 

**^  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  showing,  in  the 
candid  and  sincere  spirit  natural  to  him,  the  objections  that 
struck  his  mind  in  reading  the  book.^  Gassendi  observes  that 
the  distinctions  of  four  kinds  of  truth  are  not  new;  the 
Veritas  rei  of  Lord  Herbert  being  what  is  usually  called 

>  p.  222.  gb«m«  the  tramlator  ct  this  work,  m  w«n 

*  I  hare  aoiMwfacre  md  a  proArand  m  of  mv  Hbtorjr  of  the  Middk*  Ag»y  It  in 
ramark  of  Weeley,  that.  coorideriDg  the  Cloero  de  Nat.  Deomm,  ii.  84.  *'  Quod  it 
ngadtjr  which  many  animali  diarplajr,  wo  in  Sc>thiam  aut  in  BritannUm,  vphtpram 
cannot  fix  npon  reaaon  as  th«  di«tinction  allquis  tnlerit  hanc,  quam  nnper  fiuniUa- 
between  them  and  man:  the  troe  dider-  ris no«ter diecit  Poaidoniiui,  enjoa  tingnlm 
enoe  is  that  we  are  formed  to  know  Qod,  conTeniones  idem  eflkciunt  in  sole,  et  to 
and  they  are  not.  lunl,  et  in  quinque   stellis   enrantlbns, 

*  *^  Bt  qoidem  si  boroloflam  pw  diem  qood  eAdtnr  in  ctrlo  singolb  diebos  et 
et  noctem  integram  horas  rignanter  indi-  noctibus :  oois  in  ilia  barbaric  dnbitet. 
cans,  Tiderit  qnlspiam  n<m  meote  captns,  quin  ea  siMuera  sit  perfecta  ratione  * '' 
Id  eonsUio  arteqoe  snmma  fkctnm  Jodica-  And«  with  respect  to  intermediate  writers 
Tsrit.  Kcqois  non  plan^  demons,  qnl  between  Lord  Herbert  and  Paley,  I  hare 
banc  mundl  machinam  non  per  viginti  been  nfemd,  by  two  other  cotraspood- 
quatuor  horas  tantom,  sed  per  tot  sncula  ents.  to  Hale^  Primiti?e  Origination  of 
rircoitos  sues  obeuntem  animadverterit,  Mankindf  wliere  I  had  myself  sntpecte  1 
non  Id  omne  sai^eotissimo  ntique  poten-  it  to  be :  and  to  Nleuwentyf^  BeUcloa* 
tiiMimoqae  alicnl  antori  triboat?"— De  Philosopher  (Bngilsh  tmnsjattoo,  1780), 
KeUg.  OentU.,  cap.  ziii.  p.  zlri.  of  prefbcv. — 1842.J 

(The  original  Idea,  as  baa  bean  rightiy       «  Oasaendi  Open,  HL  4lt 
pointed  out  to  ma  by  M*  Alphonia  Dor* 
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solistaDoe,  his  Veritas  appcarentict  do  more  than  acddent,  and 
the  other  two  being  only  sense  and  reason.  Gassendi  seems 
DoC  wboUj  to  approve,  bnt  gives  as  the  best,  a  definition  of 
tmth  little  differing  from  Herbert's,  the  agreement  of  the 
cogninKDt  inteUect  with  the  thing  known:  '^ Intellectus  cog- 
noeeentis  com  re  cognita  congmentia."  The  obscurity  of  the 
tremtise  De  Veritate  could  ill  suit  an  understanding  Uke  that 
of  Gaseendi,  always  tending  to  acquire  clear  conceptions;  and, 
tfaoogh  be  writes  with  great  civility,  it  is  not  without  smartly 
opposing  what  he  do^  not  approve.  The  aim  of  Lord  Her- 
bert's work,  he  says,  is  that  the  intellect  may  pierce  into  the 
natare  of  things,  knowing  them  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
without  the  fallacies  of  appearance  and  sense.  But,  for  him- 
self, he  confesses  that  such  knowledge  he  has  always  found 
above  him,  and  that  he  is  in  darkness  when  he  attempts  to 
investigate  the  real  nature  of  the  least  thing ;  making  many 
of  the  observations  on  this  which  we  read  also  in  Locke. 
And  be  well  eays,  that  we  have  enough  for  our  use  in  the 
accidents  or  appearances  of  things,  without  knowing  their 
sobstances,  in  reply  to  Herbert,  who  had  declared  that  we 
shookl  be  miserably  deficient,  if,  while  nature  has  given  us 
senses  to  discern  sounds  and  colors  and  such  fleeting  qualities 
of  things,  we  had  no  sure  road  to  internal,  eternal,  and  neces- 
sary troths.^  The  universality  of  those  innate  principles, 
especially  moral  and  rehgious,  on  which  his  correspondent 
hftd  bailt  so  much,  is  doubted  by  Gassendi  on  the  usual 
groonds,  that  many  have  denied  or  been  ignorant  of  them. 
The  letter  is  imperfect,  some  sheets  of  the  autograph  having 
been  lost. 

28.  Too  much  space  may  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  a 
writer  who  cannot  be  ranked  high  among  metaphysicians. 
Bot  Lord  Herbert  was  not  only  a  distinguished  name,  but 
may  daim  the  priority  among  those  philosophers  in  England. 
If  htt  treatise  De  Veritate  is  not,  as  an  entire  work,  very 
snocessful,  or  founded  always  upon  principles  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  severe  reflection,  it  is  still  a  monument  of  an  origi- 
nal, independent  thinker,  without  rhapsodies  of  imagination, 
without  pedantic  technicfdities,  and,  above  all,  bearing  witness 
to  a  sincere  love  <^  the  truth  he  sought  to  apprehend.    The 

ni  medk,  ooUft  Mit«m  ad  Teritatet 
I  lnt«rDMf  •temaa,   iMocmxtoi  iIimi 
«rror«  rapiMMi  tU." 
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ambitioofl  expectation  that  the  real  essences  of  things  might 
be  discovered,  if  it  were  truij  his,  as  Gassendi  seems  to  su|>- 
pose,  coold  not  be  warranted  by  any  thing,  at  least,  within  the 
knowledge  of  that  age.  But,  from  some  expressions  of  Herbert, 
I  should  infer  that  he  did  not  think  oar  Acuities  competent  to 
solve  the  whole  problem  oX  quiddity,  as  the  logicians  called  it,  or 
the  real  nature  of  any  thing,  at  least,  objectively  without  us.^ 
He  is,  indeed,  so  obscure,  that  I  will  not  vouch  for  his  entire 
consistency.  It  has  been  an  additional  motive  to  say  as  much 
as  I  have  done  concerning  Lord  Herbert,  that  I  know  not 
where  any  account  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate  will  be  found. 
Brucker  is  strangely  silent  about  this  writer,  and  Buhle  has 
merely  adverted  to  the  letter  of  GassendL  Descartes  has 
spoken  of  Lord  Herbert's  book  with  much  respect,  though 
several  of  their  leading  principles  were  for  from  the  same.  It 
was  translated  into  French  in  1639,  and  this  txanslation  he 
found  less  difficult  than  the  original.' 

29.  Grassendi  himself  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  counted  wholly 
0^^,,^^^  among  the  philosophers  of  this  period ;  since  many  of 
defeoM  of  his  writings  were  published,  and  all  may  have  been 
'^"'^  completed,  within  it.  They  are  contained  in  six 
large  folio  volumes,  rather  closely  printed.  The  Exercita- 
dones  Paradoxicse,  published  in  1624,  are  the  earliest.  These 
contain  an  attack  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  fortress  that 
so  many  bold  spirits  were  eager  to  assaiL  But,  in  more  ad- 
vanced life,  Grassendi  withdrew  in  great  measure  from  this 
warfare ;  and  his  Logic,  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum,  the 
record  of  his  latest  opinions,  is  chiefly  modelled  on  the  Aristo- 
telian, with  sufficient  commendation  of  its  author.  In  the 
study  of  ancient  philosophy,  however,  Gassendi  was  impressed 
with  an  admiration  <^  Epicurus.  His  physical  theory,  founded 
on  corpuscles  and  a  vacuum ;  his  ethics,  in  their  principle  and 
precepts;  his  roles  of  logic,  and  guidance  of  the  intellect, — 

>  **  Coin  fliealtftiM  niwtm  ad  inalogtMn  *  Deseartctf  tdI.  tW.  pp.  188  woA  168. 

proprlam  terminate   quiddlUtet    remm  **  Tj  tronve  plnnlMin  chciw  fbrt  boaae*, 

tettmaa  oon  pmietivnt:  Ideo  quid  raa  na-  Mtf  no*  pmWum  »mpe^i$:  car  U  jr  a  pea  <W 

tnraUa  In  wipaadt,  tall  ex  analogia  ad  dm  penonoei  qoi  wient  capablea  d'ratendr* 

ut  alt  conatitota,  peribete  arlri  dod  potest.**  U  mitephyaiqM.    St.  poor  le  g^n^ral  da 

—p.  166.    In  aoothar  place,  l»i  a^ja  It  !•  Uvra,  II  ttoot  an  chamln  flbrt  different  de 

doabtfol  whether  anr  thinf  exist  In  na-  oelol  qae  J*ai  anlrl.  .  .  .  Bnfln,  par  coo- 

torBfeonocmintrwhiehwehaveacoaplele  eladon.eneoi«qoe>Bapal«eai*aeeor(W 

knowledce.     The  eternal  and  neoeanry  en  tout  anx  aentiniena  deoet  anlear.  ie 

truth*  which  Herbert  contends  for  oar  ne  kian  pas  de  PeatiiDer  beaoeoap  ao-di** 

knowlnc,  aeam  to  haw  been  hla  e«mmmmu  ana  daa  aaptlta  ordloalNB.*' 
MdlMt,  sal^faetiTelj   underitood,  nUbar 

.w .  *     I  10  4 
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to  the  cool  and  independent  mind  of  the  French  phl- 
loBopber  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  opposite  schemes 
ptevsifing  in  the  schools,  and  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
an  J  diseredit  attadied  to  the  name.  Combining  with  the  Epi- 
curean physics  Mid  ethics  the  religious  element  which  Imd 
been  muieoesearilj  discarded  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Gar- 
den, Gaaeendi  displayed  both  in  a  form  no  longer  obnoxious. 
The  Syntagma  PfailosophiaB  Epicuri,  published  in  1 649,  is  an 
elaborate  THidication  of  this  system,  which  he  had  previously 
expomded  in  a  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes 
Laertina.  He  had  already  efiaced  the  jM^judices  against  Epi« 
cnma  himwrff,  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  the 
aSectioo  of  a  disciple,  in  a  biographical  treatise  on  his  life 
and  moral  character. 

30.  Cvassendi  died  in  1656 :  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum, 
his  greatest  as  well  as  last  work,  in  which  it  is  natu-  ^j,  ^^ 
nd  to  seek  the  whcde  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  was  woriuaftor 
pablished  by  his  friend  Sorbiere  in  1658.  We  may  ^®^* 
therefore  properly  defer *the  consideration  of  his  metaphysical 
writings  to  the  next  period ;  but  the  controversy  in  which  he 
was  involved  with  Descartes  will  render  it  necessary  to  bring 
Ui  same  forward  again  before  the  close  of  this  chapter. 


Section  IL 

On  Ibt  PhOoMpfay  of  Lord 


SI.  It  may  be  judged  from  what  has  been  said  in  a  former 
diapter,  as  well  as  in  our  last  pages,  that,  at  the  p,«pi^ntion 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  higher  ft>r  uw  phi- 
philoeophy,  which  is  concerned  with  general  truth  ^°'^^  ^ 
and  the  means  of  knowing  it,  had  been  little  benefited  by  the 
abors  of  any  modem  inquirer.  It  was  become,  indeed,  no 
strange  thing,  at  least  out  of  the  air  of  a  college,  to  question 
the  authority  of  AristoUe;  but  his  disciples  pointed  with 
seoni  at  the  endeavors  which  had  as  yet  been  made  to  supplant 
it,  and  asked  whether  the  wisdom  so  long  reverenced  was  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  fanatical  reveries  of  ParacelsuSi  the  unin* 
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telli^le  chimeras  of  Brano^  or  the  more  plausible  but  aiin* 
trary  hypotheses  of  Telesio. 

32.  Francis  Bacon  was  bom  in  1561.*  He  came  to  years 
Lord  Bacon    ®^  manhood  at  the  time  when  England  was  rapidly 

emerging  from  ignorance  and  obsolete  methods 
of  study,  in  an  age  of  powerful  minds,  fuU  himself  of  ambition, 
confidence,  and  energy.  If  we  think  on  the  public  history  of 
Bacon,  even  during  the  least  public  portion  of  it,  philosophy 
must  appear  to  have  been  but  his  amusement :  it  was  by  hi>^ 
hours  of  leisure,  by  time  hardly  missed  from  the  laborious 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  and  from  the  assiduities  of  a 
courtier's  life,  that  he  became  the  father  of  modem  science. 
This  union  of  an  active  with  a  reflecting  life  had  been  the 
boast  of  some  ancients,  —  of  Cicero  and  Antonine ;  but  what 
comparison,  in  depth  and  originality,  between  their  philosophy 
and  that  of  Bacon  ? 

33.  This  wonderful  man,  in  sweeping  round  the  champaign 
HiP  plan  of  of  Universal  science  with  his  powerful  genius,  found 
pWto«>p*»y-  as  little  to  praise  in  the  recent  as  in  the  ancient 
methods  of  investigating  tmth.  He  liked  as  little  the  em- 
pirical presumption  of  drawing  conclusions  from  a  partial 
experience  as  the  sophistical  dogmatism  which  relied  on  un- 
warranted axioms  and  verbal  chicane.  All,  he  thought,  was 
to  be  constmcted  anew;  the  investigation  of  facts,  their 
arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry,  the  process  of 
eliciting  from  them  the  required  tmth.  And  for  this  he 
saw,  that,  above  all,  a  thorough  purgation  of  the  mind  itself 
would  be  necessary,  by  pointing  out  its  familiar  errors,  their 
sources  and  their  remedies. 

34.  It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what  age  Bacon  first  con- 
TiiiMonti  ceived  the  scheme  of  a  comprehensive  philosophy ; 
cooceptkm.  y^^^  |^  ^3^^  y^y  jjjg  q,,^  account,  very  eariy  in  life.* 
Such  noble  ideas  are  most  congenial  to  the  sanguine  spirit  g£ 


>  Thoaa  who  place  Lord  Bacoo^i  birth 
In  1560,  as  Mr.  Montafn  has  done^  most 
be  ondeiiktood  to  follow  the  old  ttyle, 
which  creates  aome  conftuioQ.  He  waa 
born  the  22d  of  January,  and  died  the 
9th  of  April,  1626,  fa>  the  Rixt7-«ixth  year 
of  hit  age,  as  we  are  told  in  hia  Liib  by 
Bawley,  ttte  beat  authority  we  have. 

s  In  a  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  which 
bears  no  date  in  print,  but  must  have 
been  written  about  1G24.  he  refcTB  to  a 
JuTenile  work  about  fduiy  years  befors, 
which  l»B  had  oonfldantiy  antitiad  The 


Oreateat  Birth  of  Tfane.  Bacon  aaya: 
**  Eqnideai  nemini  me  quadrsglnta  abhiM 
annis  juTenile  opnacofum  circa  liaa  n« 
confeciflne,  quod  ma^na  prorsus  fldocia 
et  maipaiflco  titnk>.  —  *  Temporis  Partum 
n»aximnm*  inaeripai.''  The  apparent  Tain- 
pory  of  this  title  is  somewlimt  extenuated 
by  theaenaehefaTetothephraae,  *■'  Birth 
of  Tfane."  He  meant  that  the  lapse  of  time 
and  long  experience  were  the  natural 
sourcea  of  a  better  philosophy,  as  he  says 
in  his  dedication  of  the  InstauTatio  Mafnia : 
'*Ipaa  earU,  nt  ia^mm  lataor,  aolao  tmA- 
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Tooth,  and  to  its  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  labor  it  under- 
takes. In  the  dedication  of  the  NoTum  Organiim  to  James, 
in  1620,  he  says  that  he  had  been  about  some  such  work  near 
tfairtj  years,  ^  so  as  I  made  no  haste."  ^  And  the  reason,"  he 
addA,  **  why  I  have  published  it  now,  specially  being  imper- 
fect«  is,  to  speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  hare  it  saved.  There  is  another  reason  of  my  so 
doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in  one  intended 
part  of  this  work ;  namely,  the  compiling  of  a  natural  and 
experimental  history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation 
ti  a  true  and  active  philosophy."  He  may  be  presumed  at 
\^MSSt  to  have  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  his  under- 
taking before  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was 
in<t  promolgated  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  his  Trea- 
la#e  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  1605.  In  this,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
plicitly contained,  except,  perhaps,  the  second  book  of  the 
Novum  OrganunL  In  1623,  he  published  his  more  celebrat- 
ed Latin  translation  of  this  work,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be 
deemed  a  new  ooe^entitled  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.   I  find, 


pwio  tonpoite 
•inod  «iiim  tn  eo  folom- 
■fambOe  art,  tadtk  ni,  et  tentM  de 
,  aUciii  tn 
Ontera  non  illi- 


S«  tmik*  with  this  pradM  title  sp- 
jmam.  Bat  «•  flod  pnued  to  eome  of 
I  «  genenl  title,  Temporis 
tf,  etre  InrtMustlo  Megna 
B  Hamanniii.  Theee 
thoo^  eertter  thaa 
feii  Cne*  «a*k»,  cannot  be  nfwred  to  eo 
jawile  a  peciod  ae  hie  letter  to  Fulsentio 
I  111  I  :  and  I  ahooM  rather  incline  to 
laipitl  that  the  opmsadmm  to  wttlch  he 
ttMBv  nAn  bae  not  been  praeerred.  Bfr. 
]ftr«ii«nie  of  a  diflomit  opinion.  See  his 
54^  I.  to  the  lifc  of  Bacon  in  toI.  xri.  of 
Tlw  Latin  tnwt,  De  Intnrpre- 
me.  Sir.  M.  rappoeee  to  be  the 
Km  of  the  IwtMuatio,  aa  the  Cogltata  et 
vhia  ai»  of  the  Nomm  Organum.  I  do 
an*  dl— nt  from  this;  bat  the  fbnner 
bnse  Harb  of  having  been  written  alter 
fci  nn  had  been  inaniersed  in  aetiTe  life. 
Ite  mea^  probable  eafO^ctBiv  appeara  to 
ha»  that  he  very  early  peroeiTed  the  mea- 
gnneai  sod  ImpcrfiBrtion  of  the  academi- 
cal coarw  of  pUloeophy,  and  of  ail  others 
which  Ml  fat  hte  way,  and  formed  the 
srheae  of  aflbrdinf  socnething  better  from 
U*  owB  laBOBxces ;  bat  that  he  did  not 


eommit  much  to  paper,  nor  had  planned 
his  own  method  till  after  he  was  toraed  of 
thirty,  which  his  letter  to  the  king  inti- 


In  a  recent  and  Teiy  brilliant  sketch  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy  (Bdinb.  Beriew, 
Jnly,  1887),  the  two  leading  principles 
that  distingoish  it  throughout  all  its 
parts  are  justly  denominat«l  utiUty  and 
progrttx.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  and  do 
more  and  more  g^od^are  the  ethics  of  its 
indnctive  method.  We  may  only  regret, 
ttiat  the  ingenious  author  of  this  article 
has  been  harried  sometimes  into  the  low 
and  contracted  view  of  the  deceitfhl  word 
Mtitity,  which  regards  rather  the  enjoy- 
ments of  physical  couTenience,  than  the 
general  wdl-being  of  the  indiridual  and 
the  species.  If  Bacon  looked  more  fre- 
quently to  the  former,  it  was  because  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  wiitingn  relates  to 
phjsicalobeerratlon  and  experiment.  But 
it  was  fkr  enough  from  his  design  to  set 
up  physics  in  any  sort  of  opposition  to 
ethies,  much  less  in  a  superior  Ught.  I 
dissmt  also  from  some  of  the  observations 
in  this  article,  lively  as  they  are,  which 
tend  to  depreciate  the  originality  and  im- 
portance of  the  Baconian  methods.  The 
reader  may  turn  to  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Dugald  Stewart,  at  the  end  of  tha 
present  section. 
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upon  oomparisoD,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  treatise 
are  a  version,  with  slight  interpolation  or  omission,  from 
the  Advancement  of  Learning;  the  remainder  being  new 
matter. 

35.  The  Instaoratio  Magna  had  been  already  pablished 
iDBteumtio  in  1620,  while  I^rd  Baccm  was  still  chancellor. 
Magna.  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  —  the  first-fruits  of  such  as- 
tonishing vigor  of  philosophical  genius,  that,  inconceivable 
as  the  completion  of  the  scheme  he  had  even  then  laid  down 
in  prospect  for  his  new  philosophy  by  any  sin^e  eflfort  must 
appear,  we  may  be  disappointed  at  the  great  deficiencies  which 
this  latter  work  exhibits,  and  which  he  was  not  destined  to  fill 
up.  But  he  had  passed  the  interval  in  active  life,  and  in 
dangerous  paths ;  deserting,  as  in  truth  he  had  all  along  been 
prone  enough  to  do,  the  "  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,**  as 
Milton  caUs  them,  for  the  court  of  a  sovereign,  who,  with 
some  real  learning,  was  totally  incapable  of  sounding  the 
depths  of  Lord  Bacon*s  mind,  or  even  of  estimating  his 
genius. 

36.  The  Instauratio  Magna,  dedicated  to  James,  is  divided, 
First  Mrt-  *<5<^''4"^  ^  ^®  magnificent  groundplot  of  its  author, 
partitia.  '  into  six  parts.  The  first  of  these  he  entitles  Partitio- 
2JJ^^    nes  Scientianim,  comprehending  a  general  summary 

of  that  knowledge  which  mankind  already  possess ; 
yet  not  merely  treating  this  affirmatively,  but  taking  special 
notice  of  whatever  should  seem  deficient  or  imperfect ;  some- 
times even  suppljring,  by  illustration  or  precept,  these  vacant 
spaces  of  science.  This  first  part  he  declares  to  be  wanting 
in  the  Instauratio.  It  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  the  trea- 
tise De  Augmentis  Sdentiarum ;  yet  perhaps  even  that  does 
not  fully  come  up  to  the  amplitude  of  his  design. 

37.  The  second  part  of  the  Instauratio  was  to  be,  as  he 
j^^j^j^j^^.  expresses  it,  **the  science  of  a  better  and  more 
koTum  Or-  *  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  things, 
**°"™*  and  of  the  true  aids  of  the  understanding;"  the 
new  logic,  or  inductive  method,  in  which  what  is  eminently 
styled  the  Baconian  philosophy  consists.  This,  as  far  as  he 
completed  it,  is  known  to  all  by  the  name  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum.  But  he  seems  to  have  designed  a  fuller  treatise  in 
place  of  this ;  the  aphorisms  into  which  he  has  digested  it 
being  rather  the  heads  or  theses  of  chapters,  at  least  in  many 
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places,  that  woald  have  been  fiulher  expanded.^  And  it  is 
still  more  important  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  achieve  the 
wbi^  of  his  smnmarj  that  he  had  promised ;  but,  oat  of  nine 
diviflioDfl  of  his  method,  we  only  possess  the  first,  which  he  de- 
nnwinatee  pnerogatiiHe  inttantiarum.  Eight  others,  of  exceed- 
ing importance  to  his  logic,  he  has  not  touched  at  all,  except 
to  describe  them  by  name,  and  to  promise  more.  ^  We  will 
speak,**  he  says,  ^  in  the  fii^t  place,  of  prerogative  instances ; 
seeoodly,  of  the  aids  of  induction ;  thirdly,  of  the  rectifica- 
tioo  of  iDdo<^on ;  fourthly,  of  varying  the  investigation  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  fifthly,  of  prerogative  natures 
(or  objects),  as  to  investigation,  or  the  choice  of  what  shall  be 
firrt  inquired  into ;  sixthly,  of  the  boundaries  of  inquiry,  or 
the  synoptical  view  of  aJl  natures  in  the  world ;  seventhly, 
on  the  application  of  inquiry  to  practice,  and  what  relates  to 
man ;  eighthly,  on  the  preparations  {parascevoi)  for  inquiry ; 
lastly,  on  the  ascending  and  descendmg  scale  of  axioms."' 
AH  these,  afler  the  first,  are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  slightly  handled  in  separate  parts  of  Bacon's  writings ; 
and  the  ^dency,  which  is  so  important,  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  overiooked  by  those  who  have  written  about  the 
Movmn  Organum. 

9^.  The  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna  was  to  com- 
prise an  entire  natural  history,  diligently  and  scru-  »n,j,^-.rt- 
pnlonsly  adlected  from  experience  of  every  kind ;  Natoni 
inchiding  under  that  name  of  natural  history  every  ™"***y- 
thing  wherein  the  art  of  man  has  been  employed  on  natural 
substances,  either  for  ]»actice  or  experiment ;  no  method  of 
reawwiing  being  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  truth  as  to  natural 
things,  if  they  are  not  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  appre- 
hend^ It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  very  little  of  this 
immense  diart  of  nature  could  be  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Bacon,  or  in  his  time.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History, 
eootatning  about  one  thousand  observed  facts  and  experi- 
are   a   very   slender   oontributicm   towards   sudi   a 


*  Tt  b olMed  bjr  UBsdf,  Psrtif  Mem-  dnm  wt  pitas  «t  pottorlm;  Mzto,  dt 
te  WiiMMi,  difnto  Ib  ApbortaKM.  tennhdf  iniqiiMttoDli,  rire  de  sjiioMi  om> 

*  **  Dtccntw  tteque  pttano  looo  dt  pn»-  Diam  mtuxannn  in  imlTcno ;  mf/OBM^  d« 
wpiWi  Iw^anHanim;  ■yuado,  ^jA-  dedortttooe  ad  pimxin,  shre  de  eo  qnod  fltt 
ffcdi  nH>  iDdatCfooi* ;  Icrtio,  dt  reeUfica»  In  ordfnt  ad  bomintn }  octaro,  da  paza* 
ttoaa  iDdarttopk ;  qoarto.  de  TaiiatioDe  aeavlt  ad  InqoWtionem ;  poatrcmo  aotam, 
laqvWtlawb  pro  natwmraltfeeti;  qninto,  de  tcala  aaeeoaoiia  et  deaeenforia  aztoma 

ptsnyalmi  ttatmatum  qnaleinis  ad  torn.'' —  lib.  fl.  22. 
,  rtve  da  60  good  inqulwu- 
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description  of  universal  nature  as  he  contemplated:  these 
form  no  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  and  had  heen  com- 
piled before.  But  he  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty 
particular  histories  which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  great 
work.  A  few  of  these  he  has  given  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  as 
samples  rather  of  the  method  of  collecting  facts,  than  of  the 
facts  themselves  ;  namely,  the  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and 
Death,  of  Density  and  Rarity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

39.  The  fourth  part,  called  Scala  Intellectus,  is  also  want- 
Fonrth  ^"^'  ^^^  ^^®  exception  of  a  very  few  introductory 
Mrt:  Sc«]a  pages.  ^*'  By  these  tables,**  says  Bacon,  ^  we  mean, 
inteiiectaa.  ^^^  g^^j^  examples  as  we  subjoin  to  the  several  rules 
of  our  method,  but  types  and  models,  which  place  before  our 
eyes  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
selecting  various  and  remarkable  instances."  *  These  he  com- 
pares to  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  by  attending  to  which  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration  become  perspicuous.  Though  the 
great  brevity  of  his  language  in  this  place  renders  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  see  clearly  what  he  understood  by  these  models,  some 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  this  passage  by  one  in  the  trea- 
tbe  De  Augmentis,  where  he  enumerates  among  the  desiderata 
of  logic  what  he  caUs  traditio  lampadisy  or  a  delivery  of  any 
science  or  particular  truth  according  to  the  order  wherein  it 
was  discovered.*  "  The  methods  of  geometers,"  he  there  says, 
^  have  some  resemblance  to  this  art ;  **  which  is  not,  however, 
the  case  as  to  the  synthetical  geometry  with  which  we  are 
generally  conversant.  It  is  the  history  of  analytical  investi- 
gation ;  and  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  it  have  been  given 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  in  all  subjects  to  which  that  method 
of  inquiry  has  been  applied. 

>  "NeqiM  <to  lit  exempUf   loquimiir,  Atqn*  hoe  ipram   llari   mob  potesi   in 

qa»  singalis  pr«c«pti«  ao  regalia  iUiu-  tdentta  per  indnctkmem  MqnitlU :    Md 

tnukU   gimtia  a^i^ciantiir,  hoc  enim  in  in  antidpata  ista  et  pmnatura  srientia, 

secunda  operii  parte  abonde  pnesUdmos,  qua  ntimna,  non  flicUe  dteat  qui*  qoo 

sed  plane  tjpoe  inteUigimui  ac  plasmata,  itinera  ad  earn  qoam  nactu*  eet  scienUam 

quas  unirenum  mentu  proeeMom  atqoe  perrenerii.      Attamen    aane    tecondam 

inreniendi  oontinuatam  fabricam  et  or-  mn^xiB  et  mlnat  poerit  qnit  Bcientiam  pn>- 

dinem  in  oertts  tnt^Jectis,  iiaqoe  Tariis  ei  priam  reviiere,  et  TMtlfla  9vm  oofntitloali 

insigniboa  tanqnam  anb  ocnloa  ponant.  aimnl  et  oonaensika  remetiri ;   atque   Imo 

Etenim  nobia  Tenit  in  mentem  in  mathe-  Ueio  adentiam  sie  txanaplantara  *i>  ani- 

matiria,  aatante  machina,  aeqni  demon-  mum  aUenum,  alcut  crerit  in  auo.  .  .  . 

atntkmem  tuXkok  et  perapicnam  ;  contra  Cv^oa  qnidnn  generia  tradltionia,  metho* 

absque  hac  commoditate  omnia  rlderi  in-  dna  matbematkoram  in  eo  ant^)ectoaimllt- 

Toluta  et  qnam  rerera  aunt  anbtiUora."  tn<Unem  qoandam  liabet."    I  do  not  well 

'  Lib.  t1.  e.  2.    **  Scientia  quaa  aliia  tan-  nnderatand  the  worda.  in  to  s»tb^eto :  he 

qnam    tela  pertezendo  tiaditnr,    eadem  may  poeaiblj  ba,f  iwmnA  to  aaalytkal 
raethodo,  ai  fieri  poeslt^  animo  alterina 
«»t  iniiinnanda,  qua  primltoa  invonta  est. 
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40.  Id  a  fifth  part  of  the  Instacirado  Magna,  Bacon  had 
deaigned  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  new  philosophy 

which  he  hoped  to  raise,  aiier  a  due  use  of  his  AnScj^' 
Bstoral  history  and  inductive  method,  by  way  of  ^SS^hto 
aaticipatMo  or  sample  of  the  whole.  He  calls  it 
Prodromi,  ave  Antidpationes  Fhilosophiie  Secundas.  And 
MfDe  fingments  of  this  part  are  published  by  the  names 
Coptata  et  Visa,  Cogitadones  de  Natura  Rerum,  Filum  La- 
brrinthi,  and  a  few  more ;  being  as  much,  in  all  probability, 
a»  be  had  reduced  to  writing.  In  his  own  metaphor,  it  was 
to  be  like  the  payment  of  interest  till  the  principal  could  be 
rmbed ;  **  tanquam  foenus  reddatur,  donee  sors  haberi  possif 
For  he  despaired  of  ever  completing  a  work  by  a  axthpart: 
9ixth  and  last  portion,  which  was  to  display  a  per-  Phiiodophia 
iect  system  of  philosophy,  deduced  and  confirmed  ^"^^ 
by  a  legitimate,  sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  the 
method  which  he  had  inyented  and  laid  down.  ^To  perfect 
this  last  part  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our  hopes.  Wc 
may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings :  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race  must  complete  it ;  in  such  a  manner, 
perhaps,  as  men,  looking  only  at  the  present,  would  not  readi- 
ly conceive.  For  upon  this  will  depend  not  only  a  specula- 
tive good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their 
power.**  And,  with  an  eloquent  prayer  that  his  exertions  may 
be  rendered  efifectual  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and  hap- 
pinen,  this  introductoiy  chapter  of  the  Instauratio,  which 
announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions,  concludes.  Such 
wBs.the  tem{^,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before  him  the 
rtately  front  and  decorated  pediments,  in  all  their  breadth  of 
tight,  and  harmony  of  proportion ;  while  longvistas  of  receding 
columns,  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendor,  revealed  a  glory 
that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  comprehend.  In  the  treatise 
De  Angmentis  Sdentiarum,  and  in  the  Novum  Organum,  we 
have  l^B,  no  doubt,  than  Lord  Bacon,  under  different  con- 
ditions of  life,  mi^(  have  achieved:  he  might  have  been 
more  emphatically  the  high-priest  of  nature,  if  he  had  not 
been  the  chanceUor  of  James  I. ;  but  no  one  man  could  have 
filled  up  the  vast  outline  which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the 
worid,  could  have  so  boldly  sketched. 

41.  The  best  order  of  stud3ring  the  Baconian  philosophy 
would  be  to  read  attentively  the  Advancement  of  Learning ; 
oexl,  to  take  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  comparing  it  all  along 
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with  the  fonner ;  and  aflerwardB  to  proceed  to  the  Novum 
^j^^^j^^  Organmn.  A  less  degree  of  regard  has  usually  been 
ttadying  paid  to  the  Centuries  of  Natural  History,  which 
ixmiBMon.  jypg  ^^  jg^^  important  of  his  writings,  or  even 
to  the  other  philosophical  fragments,  some  of  which  contain 
very  excellent  passages ;  yet  such,  in  great  measure,  as  will 
be  found  substantially  in  odier  parts  of  his  works.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  Cogitata  et  Visa.  It  must  be  said,  that 
one  who  thoroughly  venerates  Lord  Bacon  will  not  disdain 
his  repetitions,  which  sometimes,  by  variations  of  phrase, 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Latin  works  were  translated  from  the  original  English  by 
several  assistants,  among  whom  George  Herbert  and  Hobb(» 
have  been  named,  under  the  author's  superintendence.^  The 
Latin  style  of  these  writings  is  singularly  concise,  energetic, 
and  impre^ve,  but  frequently  crabbed,  uncouth,  and  obscure ; 
so  that  we  read  with  more  admiration  of  the  sense,  than  de- 
light in  the  manner  of  delivering  it.  But  Rawley,  in  his 
life  of  Bacon,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  about  twelve  au- 
tographs of  the  Novum  Organum,  wrought  up  and  improved 
year  by  year,  till  it  reached  the  shape  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  he  does  not  intimate  that  these  were  in  English, 
unless  the  praise  he  immediately  afterwards  bestows  on 
his  English  style  may  be  thought  to  warrant  that  supposi- 
tion.* I  do  not  know  that  we  have  positive  evidence  as  to 
any  €i  the  Latin  works  being  translations  from  English,  ex- 
cept the  treatise  De  Augmentis. 

42.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosq)hy  are 
contained  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  These  are  am- 
plified, corrected,  illustrated,  and  developed  in  the  treatise 
Ve  Augmentis  Scientiarum;  from  the  fifth  tx)ok  of  which,  with 
some  help  from  other  parts,  is  taken  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  and  even  a  part  of  the  second.    I  use  this 

1  TIm  tnnslaftloB  «u  niAdB,  m  Axch-  Mt  pcrdaeaai.    In  Ubrii  snis  compomn* 

bidu^TeniioatnlbnDfiiB,  "bj  Mr.  Her-  <Ut  Terbonim  Tigoran  et  penpicuJUtnn 

>b«rt  and  nme  oChcn  who  mn  ettMOMd  pr»dpn4  MetatAtor,  non  rlegantkin  aut 

nuwten  in  the  Roman  doqnenoe."  ooodnnitatem  wnnonis,  et  intor  wribm- 

*  **  Ipse  reperi  in  archiTis  dorotpatVwfci  dom   ant  dktandmn  nepe  interrosarlr. 

fn»,  antogranha  plna  minus  duodecim  nnm  tnmut  «taa  dare  admodom  et  p«r- 

Organi  Nori  de  anno  in  annum  riaboratlf  ipicu^  redditna  ea«et?    Qoippe  qui  sciivt 

et  ad  incndem  rerocati,  et  ainfalia  annis,  »qvnm  eaae  nt  verba  tanulaivntar  rebiv, 

nlterior*  lima  rabinde  poUti  et  raatigati^  non  res  rerbls.    St  ri  in  itylon  tor^tra 

donee  in  iUnd  tandem  corpos  adotererat,  poHtioran  inddiaset,  daoklem  apnd  m^. 

qno  in  looem  editom  ftiit;  ifeat  mnlta  ex  tratea  eloqnil  Angllcatf  artiin   habiti:^ 

animalibua  feetns    lambere    conraeeennt  eat,  id  ereolt,  qvda  eiitai*  ardunm   el 

a»|oe  qno  ad  menbromm  flimitodlnem  arat." 
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Imngoage,  because,  tfaou^  earlier  in  publication,  I  conceive 
tkimt  the  Nomm  Organum  was  later  in  composition.  All 
thai  Terj  important  part  of  this  fifth  book  which  relates  to 
Experientia  Litierata,  or  Yenatio  Fanis,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
eoDtains  excellent  rules  for  conducting  experiments  in  natural 
pfaikaophT,  is  new,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learmng,  except  by  way  of  promise  of  what  should  be 
done  in  it.  Nor  is  this,  at  least  so  fully  and  clearly,  to 
be  fbimd  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  second  book  of  this 
latter  treatise  he  professes  not  to  anticipate.  ^De  Novo 
Orj^uio  silemus,"  he  sajrs,  ^^neque  de  eo  quicquam  praelibamus." 
This  can  only  apply  to  the  second  book,  which  he  considered 
m  the  real  exposition  of  his  method,  after  clearing  away  the 
ikDactes  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  first.  Yet  what 
i«  mid  of  Topica  particularis,  in  this  fifth  book  De  Augmentis 
(illastnUed  by  "  articles  of  inquiry  concerning  gravity  and 
ievity*^,  goes  entirely  on  the  principles  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Organum. 

43.  Let  us  now  see  what  Lord  Bacon's  method  really  was. 
He  has  given  it  the  name  of  induction,  but  carefully  j»  ^^  - 
dbtinguisbes  it  firom  what  bore  that  name  in  the  old  uw  bmo- 
lapc ;  that  is,  an  inference  from  a  perfect  enumera-  jJl^J^J 
tiao  of  particulars  to  a  general  law  of  the  whole. 
For  sodi  an  enumeration,  though  of  course  conclusive,  is 
rarely  practicable  in  nature,  where  the  particulars  exceed  our 
powere  of  numbering.^     Nor,  again,  is  the  Baconian  method 

>  **  latertlo  qaa  proeedUt  pOTOiaiiMra-  Into  Um  oomptote  and  Incomplete.    "  The 

ttMMi  ilMpfiMBHf  rei  mtilit  ett^  et  pre-  word/'  aajf  «  rtarj  modem  writer,  ''  to 

cvte  oMeiadli,  et  pecieido  «xponitar  ab  perhape  unhappy,  m  indeed  It  Is  taken  io 

"     wtfiHfftoria,    at    pleromque  MTeral  Tague  aenMii;  bat  to  abolish  itU 

'oim  qoam  par  eat,  et  ex  imponible.    It  is  the  lAtin  translation   of 

qoA  pmrto  sunt  pro-  hraytjyi^,  which  word  is  used  by  Arls- 

^  -  _^^Tli  xj  jj-iT  Tjli     Ha  seems  to  consider  it  In  a  perfect  or  dia- 

^SwSmb    dStas'-    ae    ^***«  and  in  an  imperfect  or  rhetorical 

a:,,_y_,  -^^  ■ .ii.j.  fcn#  „nnt  mnmMmtt     •«•••    Thils,  if  a  genos  (0.)  Contained 

tt"  .■..■■■tj  md  -i...i«-.i  imtmtinaj  •  knt  enumerate  three  only  of  the  speotes,  and 

fl!S22i?^irll^lS23^2.  then  draw  the  conclusion  con^WTiing  0., 

^JS^ZITSTL  tf!^n£>^f^MS!  ^Wcl»  vlrtuaUy  inclndea  the  fourth;  or, 

S^aST  toScSi^^SraSidSS  whattolhrSi.ethin«,wmargo.,ttui 
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to  be  confounded  with  the  less  ocmplete  fbnn  of  the  indnctiYe 
process,  namely,  inferences  from  piurtial  experience  in  similar 


what  ic  true  of  tlM  thm  b  to  be  bciiev«d 
true  Ukewtee  of  the  fimrCh."  —  Newman't 
Lectures  on  Logie,  p.  78.  (1BS7.)  T1»e 
same  distiiietioii  between  perfeet  ud  im- 
perfiKt  induction  is  nuule  in  the  Bnej- 
clopMie  Fnnqoiee,  art  ^*  Induction,"  and 
apparently  on  the  aothoiitjr  of  the  an- 
ciente. 

It  may  be  obaerred,  that  this  immrfeet 
inductkm  may  be  put  in  a  regular  Wical 
fonn«  and  ii  onlr  Tickms  in  iyUoflftie 
reaMndng  when  the  coneluflion  a«erts  a 
Iilgtm-  probability  than  the  pronisee.  If, 
for  example,  we  reaeon  thus :  Some  ser- 
pents  are  Tenomoua.  —  Thi«  unknown 
animal  is  a  serpent.  —  Tberefiore  this  is 
venomous :  we  are  guOty  of  an  obrious 
panUogiiim.  If  we  infer  only.  This  may 
be  Tenoroous,  our  rtasoning  is  perfectly 
Tahd  in  its^,  at  least  in  the  common  ap- 
prehension of  all  mankind,  except  dialeo- 
tidans,  but  not  regular  in  form.  The 
only  means  that  I  perceive  of  making  it 
so,  is  to  put  it  in  some  such  phraae  as  the 
following :  All  unknown  serpents  are  af- 
fected by  a  certain  probability  of  being 
renomoua  :  Thb  anunaL.  he.  It  is  not 
neceesary,  of  course,  that  the  probability 
should  be  capable  of  being  estimated,  pro- 
Tided  we  mentally  conome  it  to  be  no 
other  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the  major 
term.  In  the  best  tiftises  on  the  strict 
or  syllogistie  method,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
there  seems  a  deficiency  in  respect  to 
probabU  conclusions,  which  may  hare  ari- 
sen frtrni  the  practice  of  taking  instances 
from  uniTenal  or  necessary,  rather  than 
contingent  truths,  as  well  as  flrom  the 
oontrarted  Tiews  of  reasoning  which  the 
Aristotelian  school  have  always  incul- 
cated. No  sophisms  are  so  fireqnent  in 
practice  as  the  concluding  generally  tfom 
a  partial  induction,  or  assuming  (most 
commonly  tacitly)  by  what  Archbishop 
Whatelv  calls  ''  a  kind  of  logical  fiction,^' 
that  a  few  indiTidnals  are  **  adequate  sam- 
ples or  reprpeentations  of  the  class  they 
belong  to."  These  sophisms  cannot,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  be  practised 
largely  in  physical  science  or  natural  his- 
tory ;  but,  in  reasonings  on  matter  of  fcct, 
thpy  are  of  ineesaant  occurrence.  The 
**  logical  fiction  "  may  indeed  firequently 
be  employed,  eren  on  suli!}ects  unconnect- 
ed with  the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  but 
to  know  when  this  may  be.  and  to  what 
extent.  Is  just  that  which,  tu  more  than 
any  other  skill,  distfoguishce  what  is  called 
a  good  reasoner  from  a  bad  one. 

fl  permit  this  note  to  remain  as  in  Ibnn- 
er  editions ;  but  it  m^t  have  been  more 
fully  and  more  correctly  expressed.  The 
proper  nature  of  inductkMi  has  been  treat- 


ed within  a  few  yean  by  Sb*  Wilttam  Ham- 
ilton (Edinbnigfa  Reriew.  toI.  IriL) ;  by 
Archbishop  Whately  fai  his  Elements  of 
Logic;  by  the anthor of  the  article  **0r 
canon  "  In  the  Penny  Cyclo|Media;  by  M. 
de  R^mnsat,  finals  de  PhikMphle,  toI.  fi. 
p.  406 ;  by  Dr.  WheweU  in  the  History, 
and  a^  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
doctire  Sdencca ;  and  byMr.  MHI,  Sya- 
tem  of  Logic,  vol.  L  p.  352.  Tht  appa- 
reotty  Tarious  opinions  of  theae  writeta, 
though  in  some  degree  resc^Ting  them- 
selTes  into  difierraces  of  dcAnitioii,  deserre 
attention  frtan  the  phikisophieal  reader; 
but  it  would  be  rather  too  extrsaeous  frtan 
the  charactu*  of  the  ptesent  work  to 
examine  them.  I  will  only  obserre,  that 
what  has  been  called  periect  inductioo, 
or  a  complete  enumeration  of  particulars, 
is  as  bairm  of  new  truth  as  the  syllogion 
itself,  to  which  fatdced,  though  wteh  some 
▼ariety  in  the  fwmal  rules,  it  properly  be- 
longs. For  If  we  have  already  enumerated 
all  species  of  fish,  and  aswrted  them  to  be 
cold-blooded,  we  advance  not  a  step  by 
saying  this  again  of  a  herring  or  a  haddock. 
Mr.  Mm,  therefore,  has  weU  remaited, 
that  "Induction  is  a  process  of  Infhnnoe : 
it  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  and  any  operation  iuTotring  no 
inference,  any  process  in  which  what  sectns 
the  conclusion  is  no  wider  than  the  pr»> 
mises  from  which  It  Is  drawn,  does  not  flUl 
within  the  meaning  of  the  tenn."  — Sr*- 
tem  of  Logic.  toI.  1.  p.  852.  But  this 
inference  is  only  rendered  logically  eondu- 
sire,  or  satisfiMrtory  to  the  reason,  as  any 
thing  more  than  a  probable  argument,  by 
means  of  a  generaltxation  which  assumes, 
cm  some  extra-logical  ground,  such  as  the 
uniformity  of  phyrical  laws,  that  the  par- 
tial Induction  mi^t  hare  been  rendered 
univcnal.  If  the  conclusion  contains 
more  than  the  premises  tmp/y,  it  is  mani- 
fceUy  fldlacious.  But  that  the  inductlre 
syllogism,  6  k^  hzayuy^  ov/^oyiOfidc 
(Analyt.  Prin.,  1.  ii.  c.  23),  can  only  lead, 
in  form^  to  probable  conclusion*,  eren 
though  the  enumeration  should  be  com- 

C'  e,  appears  from  its  being  in  the  third 
re ;  though  after  a  general  principle  it 
once  established  by  induction,  when  we 
come  to  apply  it  in  new  cases,  the  process 
will  be  in  the  first.  Archbiiibop  whatclr 
and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  only  difler  in  appenr- 
ance  as  to  this,  since  they  look  to  difler- 
«nt  periods  of  reaitoning :  one,  In  which 
experience  is  gencfmliaed  br  the  assump- 
tion of  something  nnprored  ;  another,  in 
which  a  particular  case  is  shown  to  full 
within  the  generalisation.  But  the  second 
te  not  the  induction  of  Ailstotk.    What 
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fiirmiiftUmccs ;  though  this  may  be  a  very  BufBcient  ground 
for  practical,  which  is  probable,  knowledge.  His  own  method 
rests  OQ  the  same  general  principle,  namely,  the  uniformity 
d  the  lawB  €i  nature,  so  that,  in  certmn  conditions  of  pheno- 
■oia,  the  same  effects  or  the  same  causes  may  be  assumed ; 
bat  it  endeaTon  to  establish  these  laws  on  a  more  exact  and 
finer  process  of  reasoning  than  partial  experience  can  effect 
For  tbe  recorrence  of  antecedents  and  consequents  does  not 
prore  a  necessary  connection  between  them,  unless  we  can 
excfatde  the  presence  of  all  other  conditions  which  may  deter- 
Ddse  the  event.  Long  and  continued  experience  of  such  a 
rtqirrence,  indeed,  raises  a  high  probability  of  a  necessary 
coioectioii :  but  the  aim  of  Bacon  was  to  supersede  experience 
m  thi»  ^ense,  and  to  find  a  shorter  road  to  the  result ;  and  for 
thi^  his  methods  of  exclusion  are  devised.  As  complete  and 
acmrate  a  collection  of  facts,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
iaqfOTy.  as  possible,  is  to  be  made  out  by  means  of  that  copious 
■atnral  history  which  he  contemplated,  or  from  any  other 
prjod  Morces.  These  are  to  be  selected,  compared,  and  scru- 
timxed,  according  to  the  rules  of  natund  interpretation  deli- 
rtrtd  in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  or  such 
ocfaers  as  be  designed  to  add  to  them ;  and,  if  experiments  are 
adauseible,  these  are  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  same 
rales.  Experience  and  observation  are  the  guides  through 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  is  the  handmaid  and  inter- 
pRier  of  nature.  When  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  decry  experi- 
roee^  which  in  certain  passages  he  might  be  thought  to  do,  it 
k  tbe  pardcolar  and  empirical  observation  of  individuals,  from 
vfaich  many  rash  genersJizadons  had  been  drawn,  as  opposed 
to  tint  founded  on  an  accurate  natural  history.  Such  hasty 
m§arDce&  be  reckoned  still  more  pernicious  to  true  knowledge 


A    aowbw  more  neaflj 
a  an  AimMe  tre*ti«e  oo 
with  a  tnuuOatioD,  in  the 
of  ibe  Aitetie  RceeBTcbet. 
is  Um  III  Oct—  of  ci^ketiiif 
for  tbe  porpoee  of  catabttflhioff 
ml*  rcapeetinf  ttia  nature  of. 
'imm.     Induction  is   of  two 
pcribct  and  imperfiBot.     It  it 
wben  tbe  general  mle 
I  examination  of  all  tbe 
ipl«,  all  animals  axe  either 
■jwiwh,  or  not  endowed  with 
Bat  tfaoae  endowed  and  tboee  not 
both  arntient:  tbeiefore  all 
it.'   Tbia  la  an  ezampla 


of  perfect  Indnetlon,  which  prodncea  cer- 
tain^. 

"  It  it  tmperfeet  induc^n  when,  a  num- 
ber of  indiTiduals  of  a  class  beinr  over- 
looked or  excluded,  a  general  mle  is  thus 
established  respectinr  the  whole.  For 
instance,  if  it  should  be  assumed  that  all 
animals  move  tbe  under^jaw  in  eating, 
because  this  is  tbe  case  with  man,  borMw, 
goats,  and  sheep,  Uiis  would  be  an  exam- 
ple of  imperfect  induction,  which  does 
not  afibrd  certainty,  because  it  is  possible 
that  some  anhaials  may  not  more  the 
under-Jaw  in  eating,  as  it  is  reported  of 
tbe  crocodile.'*  —  p.  127. —1847.] 
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than  the  sophistical  methods  of  the  current  philosophy ;  and 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  after  censoring  this  precipitancy  of 
empirical  conclusions  in  the  chemists,  and  in  Gilbert's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Magnet,  utters  a  prediction,  that  if  ever  mankind^ 
excited  by  his  counsels,  should  seriously  betake  themselves  to 
seek  the  guidance  of  experience,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
dogmatic  schools  of  the  sophists,  the  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  snatch  at  general  axioms  would  expose  them  to  much 
risk  of  error  from  the  theories  of  this  superficial  class  of 
philosophers.* 

44.  The  indignation,  however,  of  Lord  Bacon  is  more 
ma  diiUkn  frequently  directed  against  the  predominant  philoeo- 
of  Artetotit.  pijy  Qf  jj[g  ggg^  ^^^  Qf  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen. 
Though  he  does  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  the  former, 
and  acknowledges  the  exact  attention  to  facts  displayed  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  he  deems  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
adversaries  to  the  only  method  that  can  guide  us  to  the  real 
laws  of  nature.  The  old  Greek  philosophers,  Empedocles, 
Leucippus,  Anaxagoras,  and  others  of  their  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  right  track  of  investigation,  stood  much  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  Bacon  than  their  successors,  Plato,  Zeno,  Aris- 
totle, by  whose  lustre  they  had  been  so  much  superseded,  that 
both  their  works  have  perished,  and  their  tenets  are  with 
difficulty  collected.  These  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Grecian  schools  were  in  his  eyes  little  else  than  disputatious 
professors  (it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  in  general 
only  physical  science  in  his  view),  who  seemed  to  have  it  in 
common  with  children,  '<  ut  ad  garriendum  prompti  sint,  gene- 
rare  non  possint;''  so  wordy  and  barren  was  their  mis^lled 
wisdom. 

45.  Those  who  object  to  the  importance  of  Lord  Bacon's 
Hb  metbod  P^"®^?^  ^^  philosophy,  that  mankind  have  practised 
much  n-  many  of  them  inmiemorially,  are  rather  confirming 
quired.  ^j^^jj.  utility  than  taking  off  much  fit)m  their  origin- 
ality, in  any  fair  sense  of  that  term.  Every  logical  method 
is  built  on  the  common  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  have 
been  exercised  since  the  creation  in  discerning,  better  or 
worse,  truth  from  fidsehood,  and  inferring  the  unknown  from 
the  known.  That  men  might  have  done  this  more  correctly 
is  manifest  from  the  quantity  of  error  into  which,  from  want 

<  Not.  Oifuu,  Ub.  1.  Si.    It  maj  b«  doubted  wbottMT  Bmoo  did  AiU  jinilot  to 

ommt. 
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of  rHUMnung  well  on  what  came  before  them,  thej  have  habi- 
tnaOj  fallen.  In  experimental  philosophy,  to  wluch  the  more 
special  mles  of  Lord  Bacon  are  generallj  referred,  there  was 
a  Dotoriooa  want  of  that  very  process  of  reasoning  which  he 
has  supplied.  It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  the  great 
phjncal  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  centniy  would  have 
been  led  to  employ  some  of  his  rules,  had  he  never  promul- 
gated them;  bat  I  believe  they  had  been  little  regarded  in 
the  eaiiier  period  of  science.^  It  is  also  a  very  defective 
view  of  the  Baconian  meUiod  to  look  only  at  the  experimental 
miea  given  in  the  Novum  Organum.  llie  preparatory  steps 
of  eooipletely  exhausting  the  natural  history  of  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  a  patient  and  sagacious  consideration  of  it  in  every 
fight  are  at  least  of  equal  importance,  and  equally  prominent 
in  the  inductive  philosophy. 

46.  The  first  object  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical  writings 
is  to  prove  their  own  necessity,  by  giving  an  unfa-  j^  ^^^^^ 
vwaUe  impression  as  to  the  acUial  state  of  most 
•dences,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  mistaken  methods  pursued  in  their  cultivation. 
The  second  was  to  point  out  a  better  prospect  for  the  future. 
Gee  of  these  occupies  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  and  the 
fiist  bo<^  a[  the  Novum  Organum.  The  other,  besides  many 
anticipationw  in  these,  is  pardally  detailed  in  the  second  book. 
and  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  developed  in  those 
rptaining  pcnrtions  which  the  author  did  not  complete.  We 
shall  now  give  a  very  short  sketch  of  these  two  famous  works, 
wbidi  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 

47.  The   Advancement  of  Learning  is  divided  into  two 
books  only ;  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  into  nine.  ^^^^  ^^ 
The  fint  oi  these,  in  the  latter,  is  introductory,  and  the  trauise 
dwBgned   to  remove  prejudices  against  the  search  ^^^ 
after  troth,  by  indicating  the  causes  which  had  hith- 
erto obstructed  it.    In  the  second  book,  he  lays  down  his  cele- 
brated partition  of  human  learning  into  histoiy,  poetry,  and 
phikeophy,  according  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  gy^^^,^ 
respectively  concerned  in  them,  —  the  memory,  ima-  ^'^ 
pmikm^  and  reason.     History  is  natural  or  civil,  under  the 
latter  of  which  ecclesiastical  and  literary  histories  are  com- 

I  It  hm  taiB  rauriud,  that  the  ^  eleTMkm,  wb  "»  emeiat  instanet^  one  of 
■MB  exyataMul  of  Pueal  OD  the  buo-  the  flnt.  if  not  the  Tory  first,  on  record  fai 
■Mr,  hj  cMiyfag  It  to  ft  eoniM0na>le    phyito.*'— Henchd,  p.  a». 
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prised.  These  again  fall  into  regular  subdivisions;  all  of 
which  he  treats  in  a  summary  manner,  and  points  out  the 
deficiencies  which  ought  to  be  supplied  in  many  departments 
p^j^^^^  of  history.  Poetry  succeeds  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  same  book ;  but  by  confining  the  name  to  ficti- 
tious narrative,  except  as  to  ornaments  of  style,  which  he 
refers  to  a  different  pNEut  of  his  subject,  he  much  limited  his 
views  of  that  literature ;  even  if  it  were  true,  as  it  certainly 
is  not,  that  the  imagination  alone,  in  any  ordinary  use  of  the 
word,  is  the  medium  of  poetical  emotion.  The  word  "  emo- 
tion," indeed,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Bacon  should  either 
have  excluded  poetry  altogether  from  his  enumeration  of 
sciences  and  learning,  or  taken  into  consideration  other  Acui- 
ties of  the  soul  than  those  which  are  merely  intellectual 

48.  Stewart  has  praised  with  justice  a  short  but  beautiful 
Pine  pM-  paragraph  concerning  poetry  (under  which  title  may 
■•geon  be  comprehended  all  the  various  creations  of  the 
****^*  faculty  of  the  imagination,  at  least  as  they  are  mani- 
fested by  words),  wherein  Bacon  ^  has  exhausted  every  thing 
that  philosophy  and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  beau  xdecdT  The 
same  eminent  writer  and  ardent  admirer  of  Bacon  observes, 
that  lyAlembert  improved  on  the  Baconian  arrangement  by 
classing  the  fine  arts  together  with  poetry.  Injustice  had 
been  done  to  painting  and  music,  especially  the  former,  when, 
in  the  fourth  book  De  Augmentis,  they  were  counted  as  mere 
cartes  vduptariay  subordinate  to  a  sort  of  Epicurean  grati- 
fication of  the  senses,  and  only  somewhat  more  liberal  than 
cookery  or  cosmetics. 

49.  In  the  third  book,  science  having  been  divided  into 
Natnni  theological  and  philosophical,  and  the  former,  or 
tbeoiogj  what  regards  revealed  religion,  being  postponed  for 
phyS!*"    the  present,  he  lays  it  down  that  all  philosophy 

relates  to  God,  to  nature,  or  to  man.  Under  natural 
theology,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  he  reckons  the  science  or 
theory  of  angels  and  superhuman  spirits ;  a  more  favorite 
theme,  especially  as  treated  independently  of  revelation,  in  the 
ages  that  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  than  it  has  been  since.  Natu- 
ral philosophy  is  speculative  or  practical;  the  former  divided 
into  physics,  in  a  particular  sense,  and  metaphysics:  **one 
of  which  inquireth  and  handleth  the  material  and  efficient 
causes;  the  other  handleth  the  formal  and  final  causes." 
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HeDce  phjsiGS,  dealing  with  particular  instances,  and  regard- 
ii^  only  the  effects  produced,  is  precarious  in  its  conclusions, 
and  does  not  reach  the  stable  principles  of  causation. 

u  linuM  Qt  hie  daratdt,  «t  \me  nt  oem  UqneBcit 
Udo  aodamque  ignL^' 

Ifetaphjncs,  to  which  word  he  gave  a  sense  as  remote  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  Aristotelian  schools  as  from  that  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  at  present,  had  for  its  proper 
object  the  iuTestigation  of  forms.  It  was  "a  generally 
receiTed  and  inv-eterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is 
not  competent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true  differences.*' 
**  Fomue  inventio,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  habetur  pro 
deqiermta."  The  word  ybrm  itself,  being  borrowed  from  the 
old  philosophy,  is  not  immediately  intelligible  to  every  reader. 
^  In  the  Baconian  sense,"  says  Playfair,  '^  form  differs  Fonn  of 
only  frcMn  cause  in  being  permanent,  whereas  we  ^******* 
apply  cause  to  that  which  exists  in  order  of  time."  Form 
{mahtra  naturcaUj  as  it  was  barbarously  called)  is  the  general 
law,  or  condition  of  existence,  in  any  substance  or  quality 
(iMtfacro  naturata)j  which  is  wherever  its  form  is.*  The  con- 
ditions of  a  mathematical  figure,  proscribed  in  its  definition, 
might  in  this  sense  be  called  its  form,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
Lcml  Bacon's  intuition  to  confine  the  word  to  the  laws  of 
particular  sensible  existences.  In  modem  philosophy,  it 
might  be  defined  to  be  that  particular  combination  of  forces 
wluch  impresses  a  certain  modification  upon  matter  subjected 
to  their  influence. 

50.  To  a  knowledge  ci  such  forms,  or  laws  of  essence  and 
existeoce,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  it  might  be  ^q^^  g^^,,^ 
possible,  in  Bacon's  sanguine  estimation  of  his  own  tfanes  be  in- 
logic,  few  man  to  attain.  Not  that  we  could  hope  to  ^"^^'^  ^^' 
onderBtand  the  forms  of  complex  beings,  which  aro  almost 
infinite  in  variety,  but  the  simple  and  primary  natures,  which 
are  oondxned  in  them.  ^  To  inquire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an 
oak,  of  gi^d,  nay,  of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit ;  but  to 
inquire  the  forms  of  sense,  of  vduntary  motion,  of  vegetation, 
of  colors,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density  and  tenuity,  of 
neat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities,  which,  like 

>  ^  Uevi  «rim  In  nntim  nilill T«r» «d»-  Mt  tern  ad  idmdiim  qtuun  opermndom. 
lit  p>Mtuc  eovpom  In^rldnaf  «leotk  ae-  Kun  maUtax  legem  ^OMoe  pangnphos 
tai  pm  fadlTklaoa  ex  lege.  In  doetrinia  Vbcmaram  nomiiM  IntelUgimiu :  pneeer- 
taaaa  Hla  Ip^  lax,  eloaque  inquMtio,  et  tim  oam  hoc  Tocabulom  InTalaerlt  tk 
taf  Iti  atqaa  azpttoatlo  pro  ftuMlaiiMiito    fluaiUaritar  ooonnat.''  -  Nor.  Org.,  U.  2. 
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description  of  universal  nature  as  he  contemplated:  these 
form  no  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  and  bad  been  com- 
pUed  before.  But  he  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty 
particular  histories  which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  great 
work.  A  few  of  these  he  has  given  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  as 
samples  rather  of  the  method  of  collecting  fects,  than  of  the 
facts  themselves  ;  namely,  the  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and 
Death,  of  Density  and  Rarity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

39.  The  fourth  part,  called  Scala  Intellectus,  b  also  want- 
Foarth  ^°^»  ^^  ^^®  exception  of  a  very  few  introductory 
MTt :  soaia  pages.  "  By  these  tables,"  says  Bacon,  "  we  mean, 
intoiiecta».  jj^j^  gy^jj  examples  as  we  subjoin  to  the  several  rules 
of  our  method,  but  types  and  models,  which  place  before  our 
eyes  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
selecting  various  and  remarkable  instances."  *  These  he  com- 
pares to  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  by  attending  to  which  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration  become  perspicuous.  Though  the 
great  brevity  of  his  language  in  this  place  renders  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  see  clearly  what  he  understood  by  these  models,  some 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  this  passage  by  one  in  the  trea- 
tise De  Augmentis,  where  he  enumerates  among  the  desiderata 
of  logic  what  he  calls  tradUio  hmpadisj  or  a  delivery  of  any 
science  or  particular  truth  according  to  the  order  wherein  it 
was  discovered.*  "  The  methods  of  geometers,"  he  there  says, 
^  have  some  resemblance  to  this  art ; "  which  is  not,  however, 
the  case  as  to  the  synthetical  geometry  with  which  we  are 
generally  conversant  It  b  the  histoiy  of  analytical  investi- 
gation ;  and  nuuiy  beautiful  iUustrations  of  it  have  been  given 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  in  all  subjects  to  which  that  method 
of  inquiry  has  been  applied. 

1  "Neqoe  <fo  III  exempUt  loqaimiir,  AtqiM  hoe  Iptnm  fieri  mm  potest  la 
qvub  sinfoUt  pneceptb  mo  regnlb  illiw-  acfamtta  per  InductkmMn  •oquUU :  ied 
trmodl   gnda  atyiciimiar,  hoc  enim   In    in  antldpata  bta  et  pnefnatuim  •rientU, 


eocund*  operie  parte  abonde  prsetitimcu,  ona  atimms  non  flurile  dkat  quia  qao 
»ed  plane  tjpoe  inteUisimat  ao  plasnuUa,  itinere  ad  earn  qnam  naetoi  «•!  arlratiam 
qiue  nnirertum  meotu  proceMom  atqoe    perreoerit.      Attamen    eaoe    aecundiun 


inreoleodl  continoatam  fkbricam  et  or-  toMJxu  et  mfaiQf  po«it  qob  Rcientiam  pro- 

dloem  In  oertli  snfe^tb,  Uaqoe  Tarik  et  priam  reriaere,  et  reetlgia  suae  oognHioaii 

iiwiiniibQS  tanqnam  snb  ocolos  ponant.  dmol  et  oonsensQs  remetirl ;  atqoe   hoe 

Etenim  nobis  Ttnit  in  mentem  in  mathe-  fiicto  sdentiam  sic  traasplantare  ti*  ani* 

roatidt,  astuite  machina,  sequi  demon-  mom  alienunif  sicnt  creTlt  in  sao.  .  .  . 

stratlonem  facilem  et  persplcaam ;  contra  Cv^os  qaidrm  geneiii  traditioois,  metbo- 

absque  hae  eommoditate  omnia  rideri  In-  dns  mathemsttconun  in  eo  sul\)ecto8imili- 

Tolata  et  qnam  rerera  snnt  snbtittora."  tiuttnem  qnandam  habet."    I  do  not  well 

'  lib.  Tl.  c.  2.    **  Scientia  qoss  alib  tan-  understand  the  words,  in  eo  s^bjeeto :  he 

qnam    tela  pertoxrado  tnutttnr,    eedem  may  poeslblj  haw  iifanred  to  ana^tieal 
methodo,  si  fieri  posait,  animo  altcrios 
«»t  inninnanda,  qua  primitiu  inventa  est. 
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40.  In  a  fifth  part  of  the  Instaoratio  Magna,  Bacon  had 
designed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  new  philosophy 

which  be  hoped  to  raise,  after  a  due  use  of  his  AntJM^* 
natural  history  and  inductive  method,  by  way  of  JjJJ^to 
anticipation  or  sample  of  the  whole.  He  calls  it 
Prodromi,  sive  Anticipationes  Philosopbiie  Secundse.  And 
some  fragments  of  this  part  are  published  by  the  names 
Cogitata  et  Visa,  Cogitationes  de  Natura  Rerum,  Filum  La- 
bynnthi,  and  a  few  more ;  being  as  much,  in  all  probability, 
as  be  had  reduced  to  writing.  In  his  own  metaphor,  it  was 
to  be  like  the  payment  of  interest  till  the  principal  could  be 
raiited ;  "•  tanquam  fcenus  reddatur,  donee  sors  haberi  possit'' 
For  he  despaired  of  ever  completing  a  work  by  a  gixthpart: 
sixth  and  last  portion,  which  was  to  display  a  per-  pwiowphuo 
fcct  system  of  philosophy,  deduced  and  confirmed  "****** 
by  a  legitimate,  sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  the 
method  which  he  had  invented  and  laid  down.  ^  To  perfect 
this  last  part  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our  hopes.  Wc 
may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings :  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race  must  complete  it ;  in  such  a  manner, 
perhaps,  as  men,  looking  only  at  the  present,  would  not  readi- 
ly conceive.  For  upon  this  will  depend  not  only  a  specula- 
tive good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their 
power."  And,  with  an  eloquent  prayer  that  his  exertions  may 
be  rendered  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and  hap- 
piness, this  introductory  cluster  of  the  Instauratio,  which 
announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions,  concludes.  Such 
was  .the  tonple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before  him  the 
stately  front  and  decorated  pediments,  in  all  their  breadth  of 
light,  and  harmony  of  proportion ;  while  long  vistas  of  receding 
columns,  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendor,  revealed  a  glory 
that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  comprehend.  In  the  treatise 
De  Angmentis  Scientiarum,  and  in  the  Novum  Organum,  we 
have  less,  no  doubt,  than  Lord  Bacon,  under  different  con- 
ditions of  life,  mi^t  have  achieved :  he  might  have  been 
more  emphatically  the  high-priest  of  nature,  if  he  bad  not 
been  the  chancellor  of  James  I. ;  but  no  one  man  could  have 
filled  up  the  vast  outline  which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the 
world,  could  have  so  boldly  sketched. 

41.  The  best  order  of  studying  the  Baconian  philosophy 
would  be  to  read  attentively  the  Advancement  of  Learning ; 
next,  to  take  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  comparing  it  all  along 
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description  of  universal  nature  as  he  contemplated:  these 
form  no  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  and  had  been  com- 
piled before.  But  he  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty 
particular  histories  which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  great 
work.  A  few  of  these  he  has  given  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  as 
samples  rather  of  the  method  of  collecting  facts,  than  of  the 
facts  themselves  ;  namely,  the  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and 
Death,  of  Density  and  Rarity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

39.  The  fourth  part,  called  Scala  Intellectus,  is  also  want- 
Foaiih  ^°8»  ^^^  ^^®  exception  of  a  very  few  introductory 
part:  Soaia  pagcs.  '<  By  these  tables,**  says  Bacon,  ^  we  mean, 
inteiiectaj.  j^^^  g^^jj  examples  as  we  subjoin  to  the  several  rules 
of  our  method,  but  types  and  models,  which  place  before  our 
eyes  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  in  the  discoveiy  of  truth, 
selecting  various  and  remarkable  instances."  *  These  he  com- 
pares to  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  by  attending  to  which  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration  become  perspicuous.  Though  the 
great  brevity  of  his  language  in  this  place  renders  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  see  clearly  what  he  understood  by  these  models,  some 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  this  passage  by  one  in  the  trea- 
tise De  Augmentis,  where  he  enumerates  among  the  desiderata 
of  logic  what  he  calls  traditxo  hmpadtSy  or  a  delivery  of  any 
science  or  particular  truth  according  to  the  order  wherein  it 
was  discovered.'  "  The  methods  of  geometers,"  he  there  says, 
^^  have  some  resemblance  to  this  art ; "  which  is  not,  however, 
the  case  as  to  the  synthetical  geometry  with  which  we  are 
generally  conversant  It  is  the  history  of  analytical  investi- 
gation ;  and  many  beautiful  iUustrations  of  it  have  been  given 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  in  all  subjects  to  which  that  method 
of  inquiry  has  been  applied. 

1  **NeqiM  <fo  Hi  azonplis   loqaimiir,  Atqtw  boo  Ipsum  fieri   mm  potest    la 

qxm  BingoUi  pneceptb  ao  regntto  illiw-  teleDti*  per  {ndnetloiMsn  •oqaidu :    ied 

tnuidi   grmti*  atljiciantor,  hoc  enim   In  in  antScipata  bta  et  prMnatora  arlMitla, 

aecanda  operis  parte  abuode  praetitimas,  qua  atimoB,  non  ftcUe  dkat  quii  quo 

aed  plane  tjpoe  intelUgtmof  ao  plannata,  Itinere  ad  earn  qnam  nactns  cat  scientiam 

quae  nniTerram  meotU  proceefom  atqoe  penrenerit.      Attamen    eane    acrundiim 

inreolendl  oontinnatam  fkbricam  et  or-  tot^oM  et  minof  poaeit  qob  aHentiam  pro- 

dinem  in  oertla  anfe^tb,  iiaqoe  rariia  et  priam  reTlaere,  et  reatlgia  au«>  ooprnitioaii 

Iniriiniibaa  tanqnam  aub  ocoloa  ponani.  aimoi  et  oonaensfta  mnetiri ;  atqoe   hoe 

Etenim  nobia  renit  in  mentem  in  mathe-  fiicto  acientiam  aio  tranaplantare  t:*  ani* 

matkia,  aatante  maehlna,  aeqoi  demon*  mum  alienunif  aicut  crsrlt  in  suo.  .  .  . 

atrmticmem  ftdUem  et  perapicuam ;  contra  Cv^na  quidnn  generia  tradltioniaf  metbo- 

abeque  hac  oonunoditate  omnia  Ttderi  in-  dna  mathematicoram  in  eo  anl\)ectoaimili- 

voluta  et  qnam  rerera  aunt  anbtiliora."  ta<ttnem  qnandam  habet."    I  do  not  well 

>  lib.  ri.  c.  2.    **  Sdentia  qu»  aliia  tan-  onderataad  the  wofda.  m  «o  tmbjeeto :  he 

qnam    tela  pertexendo  tnutttur,    eadem  may  poaafUj  haw  lAtiid  to  ana^tieal 

methodo,  ai  fieri  poaait,  animo  alterina  prooetiaa. 
«»t  inainnanda,  qua  prlmitiu  inveota  est. 
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40.  In  a  fifth  part  of  the  Instanratio  Magna,  Bacon  had 
designed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  new  philosophy 

which  be  h^»ed  to  raise,  after  a  due  use  of  his  I^^Si;^* 
natural  history  and  inductive  method,  by  way  of  ^SSj^' 
antidpatkm  or  sample  of  the  whole.  He  calls  it 
Prodromi,  five  Anticipationes  PhilosophisB  Secundse.  And 
some  fragments  of  this  part  are  published  by  the  names 
Cogitata  et  Visa,  Cogttationes  de  Natura  Rerum,  Filum  La- 
byrinthi,  and  a  few  more ;  being  as  much,  in  all  probability, 
as  be  had  reduced  to  writing.  In  his  own  metaphor,  it  was 
to  be  like  the  payment  of  interest  till  the  principal  could  be 
raiMd ;  **  tanquam  fcenus  reddatur,  donee  sors  haberi  possit.*' 
For  be  despaired  of  ever  completing  a  work  by  a  sxthpapt: 
5ixth  and  last  portion,  which  was  to  display  a  per-  PhUonophiaa 
feet  system  of  philosophy,  deduced  and  confirmed  "****** 
by  a  legitimate,  sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  the 
method  which  he  had  invented  and  laid  down.  <^To  perfect 
this  last  part  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our  hopes.  We 
may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings :  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race  must  complete  it ;  in  such  a  manner, 
periiaps,  as  men,  looking  only  at  the  present,  would  not  readi- 
ly conceive.  For  upon  this  will  depend  not  only  a  specula- 
tive good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their 
power."  And,  with  an  eloquent  prayer  that  his  exertions  may 
be  rendered  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and  hap- 
piness, this  introductory  chapter  of  the  Instauratio,  which 
announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions,  concludes.  Such 
was  .the  tonple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before  him  the 
stately  front  and  decorated  pediments,  in  all  their  breadth  of 
light,  and  harmony  of  proportion;  while  long  vistas  of  receding 
colunms,  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendor,  revealed  a  glory 
that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  comprehend.  In  the  treatise 
De  Angmentis  Sdentiarum,  and  in  the  Novum  Organum,  we 
have  less,  no  doubt,  than  Lord  Bacon,  under  different  con- 
ditions of  life,  might  have  achieved :  he  might  have  been 
more  emphatically  the  high-priest  of  nature,  if  he  had  not 
been  the  chancellor  of  James  I. ;  but  no  one  man  could  have 
filled  up  the  vast  outline  which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the 
world,  could  have  so  boldly  sketched. 

41.  The  best  order  of  studying  the  Baconian  philosophy 
would  be  to  read  attentively  the  Advancement  of  Learning ; 
next,  to  take  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  comparing  it  all  along 
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with  the  former ;  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  the  Novum 
Q^^^^g^  ^  Organmn.  A  less  degree  of  regard  has  usually  been 
■todyiiv  paid  to  the  Centuries  of  Na^iral  History,  which 
^^^"•**°-  are  the  least  important  of  his  writings,  or  even 
to  the  other  philosophical  fragments,  some  of  which  contain 
very  excellent  passages ;  yet  such,  in  great  measure,  as  will 
be  found  substantially  in  other  parts  of  his  works.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  are  the  Cogitata  et  Visa.  It  must  be  said,  that 
one  who  thoroughly  venerates  Lord  Bacon  will  not  disdain 
his  repetitions,  which  sometimes,  by  variations  of  phrase, 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Latin  works  were  translated  from  the  original  £nglish  by 
several  assistants,  among  whom  George  Herbert  and  Hobbc^ 
have  been  named,  under  the  author's  superintendence.^  The 
Latin  style  of  these  writings  is  singularly  concise,  energetic, 
and  impre^ive,  but  frequently  crabbed,  uncouth,  and  obscure ; 
so  that  we  read  with  more  admiration  of  the  sense,  than  de- 
light in  the  manner  of  delivering  it.  But  Rawley,  in  his 
life  of  Bacon,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  about  twelve  au- 
tographs of  the  Novum  Organum,  wrought  up  and  improved 
year  by  year,  till  it  reached  the  shape  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  he  does  not  intimate  that  these  were  in  £n  j^h« 
unless  the  praise  he  immediately  afterwards  bestows  on 
his  English  style  may  be  thought  to  warrant  that  supposi- 
ti<HL'  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  positive  evidence  as  to 
any  of  the  Latin  works  being  translations  frt>m  English,  ex- 
cept the  treatise  De  Augmentis. 

42.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  are 
contained  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  These  are  am- 
plified, corrected,  iUustrated,  and  developed  in  the  treatise 
De  Augmentis  Scientiarum;  from  the  fifth  book  of  which,  with 
some  help  frt»n  other  parts,  is  taken  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  and  even  a  part  of  the  second.    I  use  this 

>  The  tmulstkin  «ms  made,  m  Arch-  eot  perdoeani.    In  Ubiii  auto  compooen- 

MihopTtabKninfonnaiu,  '^by  Mr.  Her-  die  Terbonnn  Tlgorem  et  penpicuJUtrai 

bert  umI  aome  otbcca  who  were  eataemed  pnedpaA  leetabatiir,  non  eiegantlain  aat 

maeteri  la  Uie  Bomaa  doquence/'  oondnnitatem  eennonif,  et  inter  ecribcn- 

*  **  Ipee  repeil  in  arehiVie  dominatloi^  dam   ant  dictandam  stepe  interrogarit. 

aoaD,  antoKrapfaa  phia  minus  doodedm  nvm  aenaaa  ejoa  dare  a«lmodiim  et  per- 

Organi  Nori  de  anno  in  annum  elaborati,  eptcu^  reddltoa  eaeet?    Qoippe  qnl  sditt 

et  ad  incodem  rerocati,  et  sinfaUa  annia,  iM|nam  eeae  nt  T«rba  tenakurentnrrebuji. 

nlteriore  lima  anbinde  poUti  et  faertgiH,  non  res  Terbia.    Et  si  in  stylom  fortitro 

donee  in  illad  tandem  corpus  addereratf  poUttomn  incidlaset,  siouldem  apud  d«»«- 

quo  In  Ittosm  editam  ttAt ;  sleat  mnlta  ex  trates  eloquU  An^kau  artil^   bablt(i« 

animalibns  fbetus    lambere    conaueeeont  eat,  id  erenlt,  quia  eritara  arduum   el 

usque  quo  ad  membrorum  flndtudlnem  ecrnt." 
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UngiHige,  becaofle,  though  earlier  in  publication,  I  conceive 
that  the  Nomm  Organum  was  later  in  composition.  All 
that  Tery  important  part  of  this  fifth  book  which  relates  to 
Experienda  litterata,  or  Yenatio  Panis,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
eoatains  excellent  rules  for  conducting  experiments  in  natural 
pfailooophj,  is  new,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  except  hj  way  of  promise  of  what  should  be 
done  in  it.  Nor  is  this,  at  least  so  fully  and  clearly,  to 
be  fbond  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  second  book  of  this 
latter  treatise  he  professes  not  to  anticipate.  ^De  Novo 
Organo  silemus,'*  he  says,  ^^neque  de  eo  quicquam  praelibamus." 
This  can  only  apply  to  the  second  book,  which  he  considered 
B^  the  real  exposition  of  his  method,  after  clearing  away  the 
fallacies  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  first.  Yet  what 
is  said  of  Topica  particularis,  in  this  fifth  book  De  Augmentis 
(illustrated  by  "  articles  of  inquiry  concerning  gravity  and 
ferity '^,  goes  entirely  on  the  principles  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Organum. 

43.  Let  us  now  see  what  Lord  Bacon's  method  really  was. 
He  has  given  it  the  name  of  induction,  but  careftilly 
distinguishes  it  from  what  bore  that  name  in  the  old  the&MK)- 
logic ;  that  is,  an  inference  from  a  perfect  enumera-  J"JJ^' 
tion  of  particulars  to  a  general  law  of  the  whole. 
For  sudi  an  enumeration,  though  of  course  conclusive,  is 
rarely  practicable  in  nature,  where  the  particulars  exceed  our 
powers  of  numbering.^    Nor,  again,  is  the  Baconian  method 

>  **  ImAwtHo  qQ0  yroeedit  jmt  aomiMm-  Into  Uie  complete  and  incomplete.    "  The 

tiiniw  iteplleem,  ree  ptMriUs  eet,  et  pre-  word,"  nys  a  rery  modern  writer,  '*  is 

owie  coochyfit,  et  pcnenio  exponitor  ab  perhaps  imhappy,  aa  indeed  it  is  taken  io 

tttinrta   contnMlletoxia,    ei    plemmqne  sereral  Tague  senBes :  but  to  abolish  it  \n 

■Bcndnftpanciofm  qoam  par  est,  et  ex  fanposslble.    It  is  the  Latin  translation  of 

UfMonodo  qcuB  pnesto  sunt  pro-  hrayuy^,  which  word  is  used  by  Arts- 

«U  Mills,  aatoram  sepaiaie  debet,  per  ff?^*™]**.^"^^'' **i"  !  I*^*  ^'J?**: 
nJictioMia  et  eschuioMS  deUtas ;  ao  ^*^*  "5?  *"  *?  imperfect  or  rhetorical 
2^r^  nL.^^MT>rniK«rnflMnnT    •«»••    Thus,  if  a  genus  (O.)  contained 

hsTfrctinD  Don  est,  nee  tent^tdn  oerte,  "«»•»  **»»*  "^^J^  *™f  f'^****^**.  °^ 

a  i^latooe,  qui  ad  txenl  "y  one  of  the  tour;  but  perfect  indue- 

^   Mess,   hae  certe  ^'^"^  would  reason,  that  what  we  can  prove 

^^  '      -  tmeof  A.  B.C.  D.  separately,  we  may  pro- 


k  ladnctkiDii  aUqnatenns  utitnr."  — 


Hot.  Off.,  L  106.   Tn^ttds  passage,  B^eon  S«?y  f**!l!L*r?*  ^^'J^L*^  ^"^^  'T'"' 

S^S^TiSV^^^rl^SS^  perfectorrhjtorlJtaSr^ 

SThmilty  or  physteal  inJuctioDs;  but  ST5^**  S'*'  on^y  of  Uie  species,  and 

I*  aLm  m^  / ^l1V->  At.-  in-in-i  J^tmiim  *hen  draw  the  conclusion  concerning  O., 

wSrJSSS^lSZc^^nSIS^S^  what  Is  Uie  same  thtof,  wiU  argua,  thai 
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to  be  confounded  with  the  less  complete  fonn  of  the  inductiye 
process,  namely,  inferences  from  partial  experience  in  similar 

•d  within  s  fcw  jmn  by  Sir  WllUun  Ham- 
ilton (Edinburgh  Reriew.  vol.  Irii.);  bj 
Archblihop  WliAtely  in  hi*  Elements  of 
Logic  ;  by  the  Author  of  the  article  *■"  Or 
ganon  "  in  the  Penny  Cydopvdia;  by  M. 
de  lUmumt,  Enato  de  PhikMophie,  toI.  U. 
p.  406;  by  Dr.  WbeweU  in  the  Hi«tory, 
and  acpain  in  the  Philoeophy  of  the  In- 
dncUTe  Sciences;  and  by  Mr.  Mill,  Sy*. 
tem  of  Logic,  r<A.  i.  p.  3G2.  The  apfur- 
rently  nutoos  opinions  of  tlieee  writer*, 
though  in  some  degree  reeolrii^  them- 
selTes  into  diflerencce  of  definition,  deaurre 
attention  flrom  the  pliilosophioa]  reader; 
but  it  would  be  rather  too  extoaneoui  from 
the  character  of  the  present  work  to 
examine  them.  I  will  only  obserre,  that 
what  lias  been  called  perieet  inductloD, 
or  a  complete  enumeration  of  particnlars, 
is  as  barren  of  new  truth  as  tlw  n-lloginn 
itself,  to  which  indeed,  though  with  some 
variety  in  the  formal  rules,  it  properly  be- 
longs. For  If  we  liaTe  already  enumerated 
all  species  of  flah,  and  asserted  them  to  be 
cold-blooded,  we  adranoe  not  a  step  by 
saying  ttiisagainofalaerrlngoraliaddock. 
Mr.  Mill,  therefore,  lias  well  remarked, 
that  "Induction  is  a  process  of  inftrance : 
it  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known; and  any  operation  iuTolTii^  no 
inlkrence.  any  process  in  which  what  seems 
the  conclusion  is  no  wider  than  the  pre- 
mises from  whkh  it  is  drawn,  does  not  fldl 
within  the  meaning  of  the  tenn.^'  — Sys- 
tem  of  Logic.  toI.  i.  p.  862.  But  this 
inference  is  only  rendered  logically  conclu- 
siTe,  or  aatisfkctory  to  tlie  reason,  as  any 


what  Is  true  of  the  three  Is  to  be  beUeTed 
true  likewise  of  tlie  fourth. "  —  Newman's 
Lectures  on  Logic,  p.  78.  (18S7-)  The 
same  distinction  between  perfbct  sod  im- 
perfect induction  is  made  in  the  Eney- 
olopMie  Fran^olse,  art.  **  Indnotkm,"  and 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cients. 

It  may  be  obaenrvd,  that  this  imperfect 
iDductimi  may  be  put  in  a  regular  logical 
form,  and  is  onlv  vicious  in  syllogUtio 
reasoning  when  the  conclusion  asserts  a 
Iiigber  probability  than  tiie  premises.  If, 
lor  example,  we  reason  thus :  Some  ser^ 
pents  are  venomous.  —  This  unknown 
animal  is  a  serpent.  —  Therdbre  this  is 
venomous :  we  are  guilty  of  an  obvious 
paralogism.  If  we  infer  only.  This  may 
lie  venomous,  our  reasoning  is  perfectly 
valid  in  itself  at  least  in  tiie  oonmon  ap- 
prehension of  all  mankind,  except  dialeo- 
ticians,  but  not  regular  in  form.  The 
only  means  that  I  percrive  of  making  it 
so,  b  to  put  it  in  some  such  phrase  as  the 
following :  All  unknown  serpents  are  af- 
fected by  a  certain  probability  of  bdng 
venomous  :  This  animal,  &o.  It  is  not 
necessary,  of  course,  tliat  the  probability 
should  be  capable  of  being  estimated,  pro- 
vided we  mentally  conccdve  it  to  be  no 
oth«r  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the  miOor 
term.  In  the  best  treatises  on  the  strict 
or  syllogistic  method,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
there  seems  a  deficiency  in  respect  to 
probabtt  conclusions,  which  may  have  ari- 
sen fh>m  the  practice  of  teking  Instances 
from  universal  or  necessary,  rather  than 
contingent  truths,  as  well  as  trom  the 
contracted  views  of  reasoning  which  the 
Aristotelian  school  have  always  Incul- 
cated. No  sophisms  are  so  frequent  in 
practice  as  the  concluding  generaUy  from 
a  partial  induction,  or  assuming  (roost 
commonly  tacitly)  by  what  Archbishop 
Whatelr  calls  •'  a  kind  of  logical  fiction,'' 
that  a  few  Individuals  are  "  adequate  sam- 

Eles  or  representations  of  the  class  th«y 
ekmg  to."  These  sophisms  cannot,  in 
the  oreeent  state  of  things,  be  practised 
largely  in  physical  science  or  natural  his- 
tory; but,  in  reasonings  on  matter  of  fhct, 
they  are  of  Incessant  occurrence.  The 
''logical  fiction"  may  indeed  frequently 
be  employed,  even  on  sut^ects  unconnect- 
ed with  the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  but 
to  know  when  this  may  be,  and  to  what 
extent,  b  Just  that  which,  fkr  more  than 
any  other  skiU,  dfethiguishcs  what  b  calM 
a  good  reasooer  fhwi  a  bad  one. 

(I  permit  this  note  to  remain  as  in  form- 
er editions ;  but  It  might  have  been  more 
f^iUy  and  more  correctly  expressed.  The 
proper  nature  of  induction  has  been  Crsat- 


thing  more  than  a  probable  argument,  by 
means  of  a  generalisation  which  assumes, 


the 
par- 


on  some  extra-logical  ground,  such  as 
uniformity  of  physicaJ  laws,  that  the  i. 
tial  Induction  m^t  have  been  rradmd 
universal.  If  tlie  conclusion  contains 
more  than  the  premises  tmp/y,  It  is  mani- 
fiwtly  fellacious.  But  that  the  inductive 
syllogism,  6  k^  hraycty^  av?J.O)tafid^ 
(Analyt.  Prin.,  1.  U.  c.  23),  can  only  lead, 
in  /onn^  to  probable  conclusions,  even 
though  tlie  enumeration  should  be  com- 
plete, appears  from  Its  being  In  the  third 
figure ;  though  after  a  general  principle  l^ 
once  established  by  Induction,  when  we 
come  to  apply  It  In  new  cases,  the  process 
will  be  In  the  first.  ArchbiMhop  What«>lT 
and  Sir  W.  Ilamilton  only  differ  In  appenr- 
anceas  to  this,  since  they  look  to  differ- 
ent periods  of  reaiioning:  one,  In  which 
experience  is  genenliaed  bv  the  assump- 
tion of  something  unproved  ;  another,  in 
which  a  particular  case  is  shown  to  fiUl 
wltliin  the  generalisation.  But  the  second 
is  not  the  indnctioo  of  Aristotle.    Illiat 
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drcnmstances ;  though  this  may  he  a  very  sufficient  ground 
for  practical,  which  is  prohahle,  knowledge.  His  own  method 
rests  OQ  the  same  general  principle,  namely,  the  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  that,  in  certain  conditions  of  pheno- 
mena, the  same  effects  or  the  same  causes  may  be  assumed ; 
but  it  endeavors  to  establish  these  laws  on  a  more  exact  and 
finer  process  of  reasoning  than  partial  experience  can  effect 
For  the  recurrence  of  antecedents  and  consequents  does  not 
prore  a  necessary  ccnmection  t>etween  them,  unless  we  can 
exclude  the  presence  of  all  other  conditions  which  may  deter- 
mine the  erent.  Long  and  continued  experience  of  such  a 
recurrence,  indeed,  raises  a  high  probability  of  a  necessary 
connection :  but  the  aim  of  Bacon  was  to  supersede  experience 
in  this  sense,  and  to  find  a  shorter  road  to  the  result ;  and  for 
this  his  methods  of  exclusion  are  devised.  As  complete  and 
aerurate  a  coUection  of  facts,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  as  possible,  is  to  be  made  out  by  means  of  that  copious 
natural  history  which  he  contemplated,  or  from  any  other 
^Eood  sources.  These  are  to  be  selected,  compared,  and  scru- 
tinized, according  to  the  rules  of  natural  interpretation  deli- 
vered in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  or  such 
others  as  he  designed  to  add  to  them ;  and,  if  experiments  are 
admissible,  these  are  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  same 
rules.  Experience  and  observation  are  the  guides  through 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  is  the  handmaid  and  inter- 
preter of  nature.  When  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  decry  experi- 
ence, which  in  certain  passages  he  might  be  thought  to  do,  it 
is  the  particular  and  empirical  observation  of  individuals,  from 
which  many  rash  genersdizations  had  been  drawn,  as  opposed 
to  that  founded  on  an  accurate  natural  history.  Such  hasty 
inferences  he  reckoned  still  more  pernicious  to  true  knowledge 

lUi  vac,  I  tod   nowhere  mora  utmUj  of  perfect  indaction,  whkh  prodacet  cer- 

JiHfmwd  tbsa  In  ui  Axmbto  tnAtife  od  tainty. 

Itvir,  pabOfibcd,  vtth  a  tranalatioii,  in  the  "  It  Is  impeiftetindactSon  when,  a  num- 

r^th  vdane  of  the  AMatfe  Reeearcbee.  ber  of  indiTidoals  of  a  ckMS  being  orer- 

"  ladBetfcm  is  the  proceaa  of  ccrflerting  looked  or  ezcludedf  a  general  role  k  thus 

parttralan  fcr  the  pnrpoM  ot  eftabttihinc  eetabU«hed   reepecttne  the   whole.      For 

a  ftmml  rale  leapetting  the  nature  of.  instance,  if  it  should  be  assumed  that  all 

the  whole  class.     Indwtioa   is   of  two  animals  more  the  under>Jaw  in  eating, 

kJwIi;  vte.  ptrlbct  and  imperlect.     It  is  because  this  is  the  ease  with  man,  horws, 

perfcet  tndnctioB  when  the  general  rale  goats,  and  sheep,  this  would  be  an  exaof 

toMaiii    -  -                                    .... 


I  titm  an  examination  of  all  the  pie  of  imperfect  induction,  which  does 

parts.    For  example,  all  animals  are  either  not  afford  certain^,  because  it  is  possible 

endowed  with  speech,  or  not  endowed  with  that  some  animau  may   not  move   the 

sywh.    But  those  endowed  and  thoae not  nnderjaw  in  eatinf,  as  it  is  reported  <tf 

id  are  both  sentient:  tbentora  aU  thecrooodile."  — p.  127.— 1847.] 

I  am  sentient.    This  Is  an  exampld 
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than  the  sophistical  methods  of  the  corrent  philosophy ;  and 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  after  censoring  this  precipitancy  of 
empirical  conclusions  in  the  chemists,  and  in  Gilbert's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Magnet,  utters  a  prediction,  that  if  ever  mankind^ 
excited  by  his  counsels,  should  seriously  betake  themselves  to 
seek  the  guidance  of  experience,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
dogmatic  schools  of  the  sophists,  the  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  snatch  at  general  axioms  would  expose  them  to  much 
risk  of  error  from  the  theories  of  this  superficial  class  of 
philosophers.^ 

44.  The  indignation,  however,  of  Lord  Bacon  is  more 
Hb  disUkB  frequently  directed  against  the  predominant  philoeo- 
of  Artetotit.  pjjy  of  jjg  ggg^  ^n^  q£  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen. 
Though  he  does  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  the  former, 
and  ackuowleHges  the  exact  attention  to  facts  displayed  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  he  deems  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
adversaries  to  the  only  method  that  can  guide  us  to  the  real 
laws  of  nature.  The  old  Greek  philosophers,  £mpedocles, 
Leucippus,  Anaxagoras,  and  others  of  their  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  right  track  of  investigation,  stood  much  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  Bacon  than  their  successors,  Plato,  Zeno,  Aris- 
totle, by  whose  lustre  they  had  been  so  much  superseded,  that 
both  their  works  have  perished,  and  their  tenets  are  with 
difficulty  collected.  These  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Grecian  schools  were  in  his  eyes  little  else  than  dii^putatious 
professors  (it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  in  general 
only  physical  science  in  his  view),  who  seemed  to  have  it  in 
common  with  children,  '<  ut  ad  garriendum  prompd  sint,  gene- 
rare  non  possint;"  so  wordy  and  barren  was  their  mis^lled 
wisdom. 

45.  Those  who  object  to  the  importance  of  Lord  Bacon's 
m»  miiOiMi  precepts  in  philosophy,  that  mankind  have  practised 
^<rr^  many  of  them  immemoriaUy,  are  rather  confirming 
quired.  ^jj^j^  utility  than  taking  off  much  from  their  origin- 
ality, in  any  fair  sense  of  that  term.  Every  logical  metho<] 
is  built  on  the  common  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  have 
been  exercised  since  the  creation  in  discerning,  better  or 
worse,  truth  from  falsehood,  and  inferring  the  unknown  from 
the  known.  That  men  might  have  done  this  more  corre<*tly 
is  manifest  from  the  quantity  of  error  into  which,  from  want 

«  Not.  Oifuu,  Ub.  1.  Si.    It  maj  b«  doubted  wtaetlMr  Bmoo  did  AiU  jinilot  to 
OUbwt. 
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of  ressoonig  well  on  what  came  before  them,  ihej  have  habi- 
taaDj  fidlen.  In  experimental  philosophy,  to  which  the  more 
special  rales  of  Lord  Bacon  are  generally  referred,  there  was 
a  notorioos  want  of  that  very  process  of  reasoning  which  he 
has  supplied.  It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  the  great 
physical  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  would  have 
been  led  to  employ  some  of  his  rules,  had  he  never  promul- 
gated them;  but  I  believe  they  had  been  little  regarded  in 
the  eaiiier  period  of  science.^  It  is  also  a  very  defective 
view  of  the  Baconian  meUiod  to  look  only  at  the  experimental 
rules  given  in  the  Novum  Organum.  llie  preparatory  steps 
of  completely  exhausting  the  natural  history  of  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  a  patient  and  sagacious  consideration  of  it  in  every 
li^t  are  at  least  of  equal  importance,  and  equally  prominent 
in  the  inductive  philosophy. 

46.  The  first  object  <^  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical  writings 
is  to  prove  their  own  necessity,  by  giving  an  unfa-  j.  ^.  ^ 
▼onble  impression  as  to  the  acUial  state  of  most 
sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  mistaken  methods  pursued  in  their  cultivation. 
The  second  was  to  point  out  a  better  prospect  for  the  future. 
One  of  these  occupies  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  other,  besides  many 
aptjdparions  in  these,  is  pardally  detailed  in  the  second  book. 
and  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  developed  in  those 
renudning  portions  which  the  author  did  not  complete.  We 
shall  now  give  a  veiy  short  sketch  of  these  two  &mous  works, 
which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 

47.  The  Advancement  of  Learning  is  divided  into  two 
books  only ;   the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  into  nine.  ^^^^ 
The  fint  of  these,  in  the  latter,  is  introductory,  and  tbetnatifle 
designed  to  remove  prejudices  against  the  search  ^^^' 
■fier  troth,  by  indicating  the  causes  which  had  hith- 
erto obstructed  it.    In  the  second  book,  he  lays  down  his  cele- 
brated partition  of  human  learning  into  histoiy,  poetry,  and 
pfaiknophy,  according  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ^^ 
respectively  concerned  in  them,  —  the  memoiy,  ima-         ^ 
giution,  and  reason.     History  is  natural  or  civil,  under  the 
latter  of  which  ecclesiastical  and  literary  histories  are  com- 

<  II  hm  bam  nowikad,  that  the  ^  •leTation,  «ms  <*»  cmekU  M5(an«e,  one  of 
■MB  txpcciBMnt  of  PMcal  OD  the  baro-  theflnt,  if  not  theTeryflnt,  onreoordfai 
■elv,  I7  omTk^  It  to  *  oouUenble    phyito.*'— Henohd,  p.  a». 
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upcm  ccmiparisoii,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  treatise 
are  a  yersion,  with  slight  interpolation  or  omission,  from 
the  Advancement  of  Learning;  the  remainder  being  new 
matter. 

35.  The  Instauratio  Magna  had  been  already  published 
lofteimtio  in  1620y  while  Lord  Bacon  was  still  <^ancellor. 
^•■«°*-  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  —  the  first-fruits  of  such  as- 
tonishing vigor  of  philosophical  genius,  that,  inconceivable 
as  the  completion  of  the  scheme  he  had  even  then  laid  down 
in  prospect  for  his  new  philosophy  by  any  single  effort  must 
appear,  we  may  be  disappointed  at  the  great  deficiencies  which 
this  latter  woi4l  exhibits,  and  which  he  was  not  destined  to  fill 
up.  But  he  had  passed  the  interval  in  active  life,  and  in 
dangerous  paths ;  deserting,  as  in  truth  he  had  all  along  been 
prone  enough  to  do,  the  ^' shady  spaces  of  philosophy,*'  as 
Milton  calls  them,  for  the  court  of  a  sovereign,  who,  with 
some  real  learning,  was  totally  incapable  of  sounding  the 
depths  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind^  or  even  of  estimating  his 
genius. 

36.  The  Listauratio  Magna,  dedicated  to  James,  is  divided, 
Fintmrt-  *ccor4ing  to  the  magnificent  groundplot  of  its  author, 
Partitio-  *  into  six  parts.  The  first  of  these  he  entitles  Partitio- 
5JJ^2^    nes  Scientiarum,  comprehending  a  general  summary 

of  that  knowledge  which  mankind  already  possess ; 
yet  not  merely  treating  this  affirmatively,  but  taking  special 
notice  (rf  whatever  should  seem  deficient  or  imperfect ;  some- 
times even  supplying,  by  illustration  or  precept,  these  vacant 
spaces  of  science.  This  first  part  he  declares  to  be  wanting 
in  the  Instauratio.  It  has  been  chiefiy  supplied  by  the  trea- 
tise De  Augmentis  Scientiarum ;  yet  perhaps  even  that  does 
not  fully  come  up  to  the  amplitude  of  his  design. 

37.  The  second  part  of  the  Instauratio  was  to  be,  as  he 
sev^dptfi:  ^xpresses  it,  **the  science  of  a  better  and  more 
NoTum  Or-  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  things, 
**°"™*  and  of  the  true  aids  of  the  understanding;"  the 
new  logic,  or  inductive  method,  in  which  what  is  eminently 
styled  the  Baconian  philosophy  consists.  This,  as  far  as  he 
completed  it,  is  known  to  all  by  the  name  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum.  But  he  seems  to  have  designed  a  fuller  treatise  in 
place  of  this ;  the  aphorisms  into  which  he  has  digested  it 
being  rather  the  heads  or  theses  of  chapters,  at  least  in  many 
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places,  that  would  have  been  &rther  expanded.^  And  it  is 
stfll  more  important  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  achieve  the 
whole  of  his  summary  that  he  had  promised ;  but,  out  of  nine 
dirinoDs  of  his  method,  we  only  possess  the  first,  which  he  de- 
Dominates  pretrogativiB  itutantiarum*  Eight  others,  of  exceed- 
ing importance  to  ius  logic,  he  has  not  touched  at  all,  except 
to  describe  them  by  name,  and  to  promise  more.  ^  We  will 
speak,**  he  sajs,  ^  in  the  first  place,  of  prerogative  instances ; 
secondly,  of  the  aids  of  induction ;  thirdly,  of  the  rectifica- 
tion of  induction ;  fourthly,  of  varying  the  investigation  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  fiilhly,  of  prerogative  natures 
(or  objects),  as  to  investigation,  or  the  choice  of  what  shall  be 
first  inquired  into ;  sixthly,  of  the  boundaries  of  inquiry,  or 
the  synoptical  view  of  all  natures  in  the  world ;  seventhly, 
on  the  application  of  inquiry  to  practice,  and  what  relates  to 
man ;  ei^thly,  on  Uie  preparations  (parascevixi)  for  inquiry ; 
lastly,  on  the  ascending  and  descendmg  scale  of  axioms."^ 
An  these,  afler  the  first,  are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  sligfatly  handled  in  separate  parts  of  Bacon's  writings ; 
and  the  ^ficiency,  which  is  so  important,  seems  to  have  been 
aooietimes  overlooked  by  those  who  have  written  about  the 
Nbvom  Organum. 

S8.  The  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna  was  to  com- 
prise an  entire  natural  history,  diligently  and  scru-  ^njj^^gjrt- 
poloosly  collected  from  experience  of  every  kind ;  Natnni 
indnding  under  that  name  of  natural  history  every  ™»**^- 
thing  wherein  the  art  of  man  has  been  employed  on  natural 
substances,  either  for  practice  or  experiment ;  no  method  of 
reasotiing  being  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  truth  as  to  natural 
things,  if  they  are  not  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  appre- 
hended. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  very  little  of  this 
imnwnse  chart  of  nature  could  be  traced  by  'the  hand  of 
Bacon,  or  in  his  time.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History, 
eootaining  about  one  ^onsand  observed  facts  and  experi- 
ments,  are   a   very   slender   contribution   towards   sudi   a 

>  Ikli MiMed hj UxdmU;  Piutti  teoon-    dnm  Mt  print  et  posterhu;  wzto,  d» 

im  WwmiM,  diceata  in  Apborlmoa.  tamiiiite  faMiQisitioiilf ,  •!▼«  de  tjnovA  cm- 

t  ♦» ""  *'  ...  -  .        .  ... 


liMUimliipro  natan  0«l|}eell ;  qointo,    <!»  fnJft  MeeoMria  et  dMoeoaoria  udonui 


nfttanmm  qnalonif  ad    tam."—  lib.  il.  92. 
itv»  de  60  q;aod  InqidieD- 
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description  of  universal  nature  as  he  contemplated:  these 
form  no  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  and  had  been  com- 
piled before.  But  he  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty 
particular  histories  which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  great 
work.  A  few  of  these  he  has  given  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  as 
samples  rather  of  the  method  of  collecting  facts,  than  of  the 
facts  themselves  ;  namely,  the  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and 
Death,  of  Density  and  Rarity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

39.  The  fourth  part,  called  Scala  Intellectus,  is  also  want- 
Fourth  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  exception  of  a  very  few  introductory 
PMt :  Scala  pagcs.  "  By  thcsc  tables,"  says  Bacon,  "  we  mean, 
inteiiectaB.  jj^j  gjj^jj  examples  as  we  subjoin  to  the  several  rules 
of  our  method,  but  types  and  modeb,  which  place  before  our 
eyes  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
selecting  various  and  remarkable  instances."  *  These  he  com- 
pares to  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  by  attending  to  which  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration  become  perspicuous.  Though  the 
great  brevity  of  his  language  in  this  place  renders  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  see  clearly  what  he  understood  by  these  models,  some 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  this  passage  by  one  in  the  trea- 
tise De  Augmentis,  where  he  enumerates  among  the  desiderata 
of  logic  what  he  caUs  tradUio  lampadis,  or  a  delivery  of  any 
science  or  particular  truth  according  to  the  order  wherein  it 
was  discovered.*  "  The  methods  of  geometers,"  he  there  says, 
"  have  some  resemblance  to  this  art ; "  which  is  not,  however, 
the  case  as  to  the  synthetical  geometry  with  which  we  are 
generally  conversant.  It  is  the  history  of  analytical  investi- 
gation ;  and  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  it  have  been  given 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  in  all  subjects  to  which  that  method 
of  inquiry  has  been  applied. 

>  **Neq«M  de  Us  «xcmplif   kMoimoTf  Atqoe  hoe  Ipenm   fieri   moe  potest   In 

qtue  sin^alie  pneceptb  eo  regalie  illiu-  eeientU  per  indoetioneni  MxinUiiu:    ted 

trmodi   grmtU  Mytdantar,  hoc  enim  in  in  entkripata  ista  et  prwmatuim  erientiaf 

■ecunda  operie  pwte  abunde  praestitimiu,  qua  atlmoB,  non  Ikdle  dkat  quU  quo 


md  plane  typoe  IntelUcinias  ao  plaamata,  innere  ad  earn  quam  naetos  eet  acientiam 

quje  anirenam  mentu  proceMom  atqne  penrenerlt.      Attunen    eane    Mcandam 

InTeoiendi  oootinnatam  fabricam  et  or-  ma^xu  et  minos  potrit  qoki  scientiam  pio- 

dioem  in  oertle  eut^tis,  lieqoe  Tarlis  et  priam  leviaere,  et  restigia  nue  cngnitiooii 

Inrignlboi  tanqnam  eub  oculoe  ponant.  flmnl  et  oonaensiVs  remetM ;  atque   hoc 

Etenim  noble  Tenit  In  mentem  In  mathe-  flicto  ecWmtlam  ale  tranaplantare  *^  ani- 

matirb,  aetante  maohlna,  seqoi  demon-  mom  aUeniun,  afeut  creTit  In  rao.  .  .  . 

etrationem  Ckdlem  et  pergplcoam  ;  contra  CnyoM  qoklnn  generic  traditkml*,  metbo- 

absque  hae  oonunodltate  omnia  Tideri  In-  doa  matbematic<Mmm  In  eo  eabjectoeimUi- 

▼oluta  et  quam  rerera  rant  eubtiUora."  tndlnem  quandam  habet."    I  do  not  well 

siib.  tI.c.  2.    "  Sdentia  qu«  alUe  tan-  nnderatand  the  wony.  m  «o  M^^^cto .- he 

quam    tela  pertexendo  tiaditnr,    eadem  may  poeriblj  haw  renrrtd  to  aoaljtioal 
roetbodo,  el  fieri  poesit,  animo  altcriua 
«»t  Iniiinnanda,  qoa  prlmitoi  inveota  eet. 
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40.  In  a  fifth  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  Bacon  had 
deeigiied  to  ^Te  a  specimen  of  the  new  philosophy 

which  be  hoped  to  raise,  after  a  due  use  of  his  ^Sci^' 
natoral  history  and  inductive  method,  by  way  of  ^JJ*'^^' 
anticipation  or  sample  of  the  whole.  He  calls  it 
Prodromi,  sive  Antidpadones  Philosophise  Secundse.  And 
some  fragments  of  this  part  are  published  by  the  names 
Co^tata  et  Visa,  Ck)gitationes  de  Natura  Remm,  Filum  La- 
bTrinthi,  and  a  few  more ;  being  as  much,  in  all  probability, 
a»  he  had  reduced  to  writing.  In  his  own  metaphor,  it  was 
to  be  like  the  payment  of  interest  till  the  prindpisd  could  be 
raved ;  **'  tanquam  foenus  reddatur,  donee  sors  haberi  possit" 
For  he  despaired  of  ever  completing  a  work  by  a  gixthp»t: 
«ixth  and  la^  portico,  which  was  to  display  a  per-  Phuowphii 
feci  system  of  philosophy,  deduced  and  confirmed  *"***** 
by  a  legitimate,  sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  the 
method  which  he  had  invented  and  laid  down.  ^To  perfect 
this  last  part  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our  hopes.  Wc 
may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings  :  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race  must  complete  it ;  in  such  a  manner, 
perhaps,  as  men,  looking  only  at  the  present,  would  not  readi- 
ly conceive.  For  upon  this  will  depend  not  only  a  specula- 
tive good,  but  aH  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their 
power."  And,  with  an  eloquent  prayer  that  his  exertions  may 
be  rendered  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and  hap- 
l»neeB,  this  introductory  chapter  of  the  Instauratio,  which 
announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions,  condudes.  Such 
was  .the  temple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before  him  the 
stately  front  and  decorated  pediments,  in  all  their  breadth  of 
light,  and  harmony  of  proportion ;  while  long  vistas  of  receding 
columns,  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendor,  revealed  a  glory 
that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  comprehend.  In  the  treatise 
De  Augmentis  Sdentiarum,  and  in  the  Novum  Organum,  we 
have  less,  no  doubt,  than  Ix>rd  Bacon,  under  different  con- 
dita<ms  of  life,  mif^(  have  achieved :  he  might  have  been 
more  emphatically  the  high-driest  of  nature,  if  he  had  not 
been  the  chancellor  of  James  L ;  but  no  one  man  could  have 
filled  up  the  vast  outline  which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the 
worid,  could  have  so  boldly  sketched. 

41.  The  best  order  of  studying  the  Baconian  philosophy 
would  be  to  read  attentively  the  Advancement  of  Learning ; 
next,  to  take  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  comparing  it  all  along 
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with  the  fonner ;  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  the  Novum 
Qf^^g^^  Ch^ganran.  A  less  decree  of  regard  has  usuaUj  been 
■tiidjii«  paid  to  the  Centuries  of  Natural  History,  which 
^^*******°-  are  the  least  important  of  his  writings,  or  even 
to  the  other  phOosophical  fragments,  some  of  which  contain 
very  excellent  passages ;  yet  such,  in  great  measure,  as  will 
be  found  substantially  in  oUier  parts  of  his  works,  llie  most 
remarkable  are  the  Cogitata  et  Visa.  It  must  be  said,  that 
one  who  thoroughly  venerates  Lord  Bacon  will  not  disdain 
his  repetitions,  which  sometimes,  by  variations  of  phrase, 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Latin  woi^  were  translated  from  the  original  English  by 
several  assistants,  among  whom  George  Herbert  and  Hobb^ 
have  been  named,  under  the  author's  superintendence.^  The 
Latin  style  of  these  writings  is  singularly  concise,  energetic, 
and  impre^ive,  but  frequently  crabbed,  uncouth,  and  obscure ; 
so  that  we  read  with  more  admiration  of  the  sense,  than  de- 
light in  the  manner  of  delivering  it.  But  Rawley,  in  his 
Idfe  of  Bacon,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  about  twelve  au- 
tographs of  the  Novum  Organum,  wrought  up  and  improved 
year  by  year,  till  it  reached  the  shape  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  he  does  not  intimate  that  these  were  in  English, 
unless  the  praise  he  immediately  afterwards  bestows  on 
his  English  style  may  be  thought  to  warrant  that  supposi- 
tion.' I  do  not  know  that  we  have  positive  evidence  as  to 
any  of  the  Latin  works  being  translations  fitun  English,  ex- 
cept the  treatise  De  Augmentis. 

42.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosqihy  are 
contained  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  These  are  am- 
plified, corrected,  illustrated,  and  developed  in  the  treatise 
De  Augmentis  Sdentiarum;  from  the  fifth  book  of  which,  with 
some  help  from  other  parts,  is  taken  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  and  even  a  part  of  the  second.    I  use  this 

1  TIm  tniMkHoB  «M  iD»d«,  m  Arch-  im  pmAnaaiU    In  ISbiii  rate  coinpoD«n< 

MihopTMilaon  infonnfus,  **by  Mr.  Her-  db  Ttrbonim  TtfEorem  et  penplruJutcin 

•bert  and  eoine  othea  who  were  esteemed  pnerlpoi  eertebfttar^  doo  ebyMDCkm  ant 

iten  In  the  Eonum  eloquence."  oondnnitatem  MnnooU,  et  Inter  irriben- 


*  "  Ipse  reperi  tn  arcfaiTit  domlnfttkmit  dam  »ot  dktandum  evpe  tntarrog»Tir. 
nmy  aatogNha  phu  minns  dnodedm  nam  lenme  «ifae  elara  admodnm  et  p<t- 
Organi  Nori  de  anno  In  annnm  elaboratly    ipicoA  redditos  eapet  ?    Qolppe  qui  edn  t 


et  ad  incndem  reroeati,  et  ringulie  annia,  vqnnm  eaw  at  T«rba  ftaafaurvntorrpbun. 

alteriore  lima  rabinds  poUti  et  flaetlgeri,  non  ree  Tcrbfai.    Bt  ■!  In  »tjlam  lbr»itf  o 

donee  In  Ulod  tandem  corpos  ad<^Tefmt,  poUtiorein  tnddiaeet,  ilqaidem  apad  d<k. 

quolnloeemeditamlMt;  alentmnltaex  bmtoe  eloquU   AngWranI  aitite   habltr« 

anlmalibua  fotoa    lambere    ooora«ecant  eet.  Id  erenH,  quia  erttan  ardaom   el 

uvqut  qoo  ad  menbromm  flnnitadlnem  «mt." 
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language,  becmnse,  thon^  earlier  in  publication,  I  conceive 
thai  the  Nomm  Organum  was  later  in  composition.  All 
that  Terj  in^rtant  part  of  this  fifth  book  which  relates  to 
Experientia  Litterata,  or  Venatio  Panis,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
contains  excellent  rules  for  conducting  experiments  in  natural 
pbiiosophj,  is  new,  and  does  not  ^pear  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  except  hj  way  of  promise  of  what  should  be 
done  in  it.  Nor  is  this,  at  least  so  fuUj  and  clearly,  to 
be  foond  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  second  book  of  this 
latter  treatise  he  professes  not  to  anticipate.  "De  Novo 
(>rgaiio  silemus,"  he  says,  **neque  de  eo  quicquam  praelibamus." 
This  can  only  apply  to  the  second  book,  wluch  he  considered 
•0  the  real  exposition  of  his  method,  after  clearing  away  the 
fidkcies  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  first  Yet  what 
t»  Mud  of  Topica  particularis,  in  this  fifth  book  De  Augmentis 
(illustrated  by  ^  articles  of  inquiry  concerning  gravity  and 
levity  '^f  goes  entirely  on  the  principles  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Organum. 

43.  Let  us  now  see  what  Lord  Bacon's  method  really  was. 
He  has  given  it  the  name  of  induction,  but  carefully  .,  ^^  - 
difftinguiBhes  it  from  what  bore  that  name  in  the  old  the  Baeo- 
logic ;  that  is,  an  inference  from  a  perfect  enumera-  Jjjjj^ 
tioQ  of  particulars  to  a  general  law  of  the  whole. 
For  sach  an  enumeration,  though  of  course  conclusive,  is 
rarely  practicable  in  nature,  where  the  particulars  exceed  our 
powere  of  numbering.^     Nor,  again,  is  the  Baconian  method 

*  **  laAaetto  qua  prooedit  perenniiiem-  Into  the  eomplete  and  Incomplete.    "  The 

HeoHi  rtMiiilliniu,  !«•  pneriUi  est,  et  pr»>  word,"  aays  a  Tery  modern  writer,  '^  to 

ovto  eoaeiadlt,  et  pertenlo  exponitor  ah  perhapa  unhappy,  aa  indeed  it  is  taken  io 

eeatndfetoila,    et    plemmqne  aeTeral  Tagne  aensee :  hut  to  abolish  it  in 

paaekica  qoam  par  est,  et  ex  impossible.    It  is  the  Latin  translation   of 

BOKMlo  qua  prseato  sunt  pro-  hrayuy^,  which  word  is  used  by  Aris- 

!?^S«2Ew-^AKt!.'.  ^    »~^»  and  In  an  hnperfect  or  rhetorical 
.««rtlLS2?^rJnirmflWmiT    ■«»•    Thns,  if  a  ^enos  (O.)  contained 

•  fKtmm  Bon  «l.  nee  tentatmn  certe,  "^o^  *'**iT?^>,  **  ^  *^  ^iJ^  H"*.  ®' 

wM  SSSJStoTinatonrvdad  ew?-  "^^  <»»  ,of  the  four ;   but  perfect  hiduc 

SlSr^SSk«i  Tm«^  hac  iSte  tton^oldreaaon,  that  what  we  can  proTe 

taT^ted^So^aUqiiatenn;  ntitnr."-  *^ ^^i;  »  ^/P'  *P?~*?J^' ^ !^^  ^^ 

wlTTw^  I  inR    Tn^^iiU  tll^MrJ.   nlnnn  V^^  •***•  ■«  *">•  <>'  0»  **>e  whole  genos. 

r™rr  Ti^S^TSSiS?  ^^iSy  S    P^fcctorrhetoric^hSucttonwUlperhaps 
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to  be  confounded  with  the  less  complete  form  of  ^e  inductive 
process,  namely,  inferences  from  partial  experience  in  similar 

what  is  trae  of  the  thiw  Is  to  be  beliered  edwithhi  aftwycMi  by  Sir  Wlllkun  Hun- 
true  likewise  of  the  fourth."  —  Newnum's  nton  (EdfaiborKh  Reyiew.  toI.  Irii.);  by 
Lectures  on  Logic,  p.  78.  (1837.)  The  Archbishop  Whately  in  his  EWments  of 
same  distinction  between  perfect  and  im-  Logic  ;  by  the  author  of  the  article  *"  Or 
perfect  induction  Is  made  in  the  Eney-  ganon  "  in  the  Penny  Cydopadla;  by  11 . 
clop^die  Fran^oite,  art.  ^'  Indoetion,"  and  de  iUmnait,  Issais  de  PhUow>phie,  rol.  U. 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  the  an-  ""     *     " 

rients. 

It  may  be  obserredf  that  this  im] 
induction  may  be  put  in  a  regular 
fonn«  and  is  onlv  ricious  In  syll 
reasoning  when  the  conclusion  asserts  a 
higtier  probability  than  the  praniises.  If, 
lor  example,  we  reason  thus:  Some  ser- 
pents are  renomous.  —  This  unknown 
animal  Is  a  serpent.  —  Therefore  this  Is 
Tenomous :  we  are  guilty  of  an  obrious 
paralogism.  If  we  infer  only.  This  may 
Ite  Tenomous,  our  rtesoning  Is  perfectly 
valid  in  itself  at  least  in  the  oonunon  ap- 
prehension at  all  mankind,  except  dialeo> 
tidans,  but  not  regular  In  form.  The 
only  means  that  I  perreiTe  of  making  it 
so,  is  to  put  it  in  some  such  phrsse  as  the 
following:  All  unknown  serpents  are  af- 
fected by  a  oertsin  probability  of  being 
anunal. 


This  an&nal,  &e.  It  Is  not 
necessary,  of  course,  that  the  probability 
should  be  capable  of  being  estimated,  pro- 
Tided  we  mentally  ooncdre  It  to  be  no 
other  in  the  conclusion  than  tn  the  mi^Jor 
term.  In  the  best  treatises  on  the  strict 
or  sylloglstie  method,  as  fiu*  as  I  haTeseen, 
there  seems  a  deficiency  in  reepect  to 
probable  conclusions,  which  may  haTe  ari- 
sen from  the  practice  of  taking  instances 
from  nnirersal  or  necessary,  rather  than 
contingent  truths,  as  well  as  tnm  the 
oontrarted  Tiews  of  reasoning  which  the 
Aristotelian  school  haTS  always  incul- 
cated. No  sophisms  are  so  fluent  In 
practice  as  the  concluding  generally  from 
a  partial  Induction,  or  aaraming  (most 
commonly  tacitly)  by  what  Archblsli<H> 
^Vhstelr  calls  "  a  khnl  of  logical  Action,^* 
that  a  few  IndlTiduals  aie  *■*■  adequate  sam- 
ples or  reprmentations  of  the  class  they 
belong  to."  These  sophisms  cannot.  In 
the  present  state  of  things,  be  practised 
largidy  In  physical  science  or  natural  his- 
tory ;  but,  in  reasonings  on  matter  of  feet, 
they  are  of  Incessant  occurrence.  The 
*'  logical  fiction  "  may  indeed  frequently 
be  employed.  CTen  on  subjects  unoonneci- 
ed  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  but 
to  know  when  this  may  be.  and  to  what 
extent,  is  just  that  which,  fer  more  than 
any  other  skill,  disthiguishes  what  Is  eaUed 
a  good  reasooer  from  a  bad  one. 

f  I  permit  this  note  to  remain  as  In  form- 
er editions ;  but  It  might  haTe  been  mora 
fully  and  more  correctly  expressed.  The 
proper  naton  of  induction  has  been  traat- 


p.  408;  by  Dr.  l^lieweU  hi  the  History, 
and  again  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
dnctWe  Sciences ;  and  Inr  Mr.  MiU,  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  Tol.  I.  p.  862.  The  appa- 
rently Tanous  opinions  of  these  writers, 
though  in  some  degree  resolving  them- 
selves  Into  diflerances  of  definition,  deeurve 
attention  fhxn  the  philosophioal  reader; 
but  it  would  be  rather  too  extraneous  from 
the  charscter  of  the  present  work  to 
examine  them.  I  will  only  obserTe,  that 
what  has  been  called  perfect  induction, 
or  a  complete  enumeration  of  particnlan, 
Is  as  barren  of  new  truth  as  the  ^llogism 
Itself,  to  which  indeed,  though  with  some 
Tariety  In  the  formal  rules,  it  property  be- 
longs. For  If  we  haTe  already  enumerated 
all  species  of  fish,  and  asserted  tbsm  to  be 
cold-blooded,  we  adTanoe  not  a  step  by 
saying  this  agafai  of  a  herring  or  a  haddock. 
Mr.  MilL  therefore,  has  weU  remarked, 
that  **Induction  is  a  process  of  inference : 
It  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known; and  any  operation  InvolTing  no 
inference,  any  process  in  which  what  seems 
the  concluskm  Is  no  wider  than  the  pre- 
mises from  which  it  is  drawn,  doee  not  fell 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term.''  — Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  vol.  I.  p.  862.  But  this 
Inference  is  only  rendered  logically  eonclu- 
sIts,  or  satMkctory  to  the  reason,  as  any 
thing  mora  than  a  probable  aivument,  by 
means  of  a  genemllaition  which  assumes, 
on  some  extra-logical  ground,  such  as  the 
uniformity  of  ph >  rical  laws,  that  the  par- 
tial Induction  might  haTe  been  rendered 
universal.  If  tlie  conclusion  contains 
mora  than  the  pramlsm  imply.  It  Is  mani- 
festly feUacions.  But  that  the  hiductive 
syllogism,  b  k^  hzayuyrj^  (rv/2aytafidc 
(Analyt.  Prin.,  1.  ii.  c.  23),  can  only  lead. 
In  form^  to  probable  conclusions,  even 
though  the  enumeration  should  be  com- 
plete, appears  from  Its  being  in  the  third 
flgura  ;  Uiough  after  a  general  principle  is 
once  established  by  Induction,  when  we 
come  to  apply  It  in  new  caMs,  the  process 
wiU  be  In  the  first.  ArchbiHhop  Whately 
and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  only  diff«T  in  appear- 
ance as  to  this,  since  they  look  to  difler- 
ent  periods  of  reasoning :  one,  tn  which 
experience  Is  generalised  by  the  assump- 
tion of  something  unproved  ;  another,  in 
which  a  particuwr  case  is  shown  to  fill 
within  the  generaliration.  But  the  second 
li  not  the  Indoctku  of  Aristotle.    What 
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circmDstances ;  though  this  may  be  a  very  sufficient  ground 
for  prmcdcal,  which  is  probable,  knowledge.  His  own  method 
rests  CD  the  same  general  principle,  namelj,  the  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  that,  in  certain  conditions  of  pheno- 
mena, the  same  effects  or  the  same  causes  may  be  assumed ; 
hot  it  endeaToirs  to  establish  these  laws  on  a  more  exact  and 
finer  process  of  reas^ming  than  partial  experience  can  effect 
For  the  recurrence  of  antecedents  and  consequents  does  not 
pfx>Te  a  necessary  connection  between  them,  unless  we  can 
exclude  the  presence  of  all  other  conditions  which  may  deter- 
mhie  the  erent.  Long  and  continued  experience  of  such  a 
recurrence,  indeed,  raises  a  high  probability  of  a  necessary 
CDDnection:  but  the  aim  of  Bacon  was  to  supersede  experience 
in  this  sense,  and  to  find  a  shorter  road  to  the  result ;  and  for 
this  his  methods  of  exclusion  are  devised.  As  complete  and 
aonirate  a  cdlection  of  facts,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  as  possible,  is  to  be  made  out  by  means  of  that  copious 
natural  history  which  he  contemplated,  or  from  any  other 
>food  soorces.  These  are  to  be  selected,  compared,  and  scru- 
tinized, according  to  the  rules  of  natural  interpretation  deli- 
Tered  in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  or  such 
others  as  he  designed  to  add  to  them ;  and,  if  experiments  are 
admissible,  these  are  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  eame 
rules.  Experience  and  observation  are  the  guides  through 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  is  the  handmaid  and  inter- 
preter of  nature.  When  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  decry  experi- 
ence, which  in  certain  passages  he  might  be  thought  to  do,  it 
is  the  particular  and  empiric^  observation  of  individuals,  from 
which  many  rash  genendizations  had  been  drawn,  as  opposed 
to  that  founded  on  an  accurate  natural  history.  Such  hasty 
inferences  he  reckoned  still  more  pernicious  to  true  knowledge 


iMa  WM,  I  tod  uowbcrt  more  nmUj 
dtlhwed  tbmn  la  an  AimUe  tnAtbe  on 
k«k>,  pablM»cd,  witfa  a  tnnatattoo,  in  th« 
cij^tk  Tolnme  of  Um  Asiatic  Bcaearcbef . 

*-  lDdvc«loo  te  tba  procen  of  collectiiic 
pavtkraJua  for  Uw  pmpoM  of  catabttahinc 
a  xoKral  rate  rwpecttng  Uie  nature  of. 
the  wbote  cJaM.  Indnctkm  l«  of  two 
Unb:  vis..  iM9«et  and  ImperfKt.  Itte 
wt*ct  indortkm  wben  the  general  mie 
k  obtained  tnm  an  examination  of  all  the 
pariB.  For  example,  all  animals  are  either 
wduwej  with  tpteeh,  or  not  endowed  with 
■pwcfa.  Bat  those  endowed  and  those  not 
gndoeed  am  both  sentient:  thcnAwe  all 
■  iil—k  an  seatisnt.    Tliis  is  an  eTsmpte 


of  perfect  indnctlon,  which  prodnces  cer- 
tainty. 

"  It  is  imperfect  induction  when,  a  num< 
ber  of  {ndiridnals  of  a  class  being  orer- 
looked  or  excluded,  a  general  rule  is  thus 
established  respecting  the  whole.  For 
instance,  if  it  should  be  assumed  tliat  all 
animals  more  tlie  under-iaw  in  eating, 
because  this  is  the  case  with  man,  hones, 
goats,  and  sheep,  this  would  be  an  exani- 
pte  of  imperfect  induction,  which  does 
not  aflbrd  certainty,  because  It  is  possible 
that  lome  animals  may  not  more  the 
under-Jaw  in  eating,  as  it  is  reported  of 
the  crocodile."  —  p.  127. — 1847.] 
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than  the  sophistical  methods  of  the  CDrrent  philosophy ;  and 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  after  censuring  this  precipitancy  of 
empirical  conclusions  in  the  chemists,  and  in  Gilbert's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Magnet,  utters  a  prediction,  that  if  ever  mankind, 
excited  by  his  counsels,  should  seriously  betake  themselves  to 
seek  the  guidance  of  experience,  instead  of  reljring  on  the 
dogmatic  schools  of  the  sophists,  the  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  snatch  at  general  axioms  would  expose  them  to  much 
risk  of  error  from  the  theories  of  this  superficial  class  of 
philosophers.^ 

44.  The  indignation,  however,  of  Lord  Bacon  is  moro 
His  dkUke  frequently  directed  against  the  predominant  philoeo- 
of  Arbtott*.  phy  Qf  iJg  3gg^  tjjn^  ^f  Aristotlc  and  the  scluxilmen* 
Though  he  does  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  the  former, 
and  acknowledges  the  exact  attention  to  facts  displayed  in  his 
History  of  Ammals,  he  deems  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
adversaries  to  the  only  method  that  can  guide  us  to  the  real 
laws  of  nature.  The  old  Greek  philosophers,  Elmpedocles, 
Leucippus,  Anaxagoras,  and  others  of  their  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  right  track  of  investigation,  stood  much  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  Bacon  than  their  successors,  Plato,  Zeno,  Aris- 
totle, by  whose  lustre  they  had  been  so  much  superseded,  that 
both  their  works  have  perished,  and  their  tenets  are  with 
difficulty  collected.  These  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Grecian  schools  were  in  his  eyes  little  else  than  disputatious 
professors  (it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  in  general 
only  physical  science  in  his  view),  who  seemed  to  have  it  in 
common  with  children,  '^  ut  ad  garriendum  prompti  sint,  gene- 
rare  non  possint;"  so  wordy  and  barren  was  their  mis^lled 
wisdom. 

45.  Those  who  object  to  the  importance  of  Lord  Bacon's 
Hto  ttiod  P*"®^?*^  ^°  philosophy,  that  mankind  have  practised 
moehTO-  many  of  them  immemorially,  are  rather  confirming 
qoirad.  their  utility  than  taking  off  much  from  their  origin- 
ality, in  any  fair  sense  of  that  term.  Every  logical  method 
is  built  on  the  conmion  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  have 
been  exercised  since  the  creation  in  discerning,  better  or 
worse,  truth  from  falsehood,  and  inferring  the  unknown  from 
the  known.  That  men  might  have  done  this  more  correctly 
is  manifest  from  the  quantity  of  error  into  which,  from  want 

1  Not.  Oifuk.,  Ub.  i.  61.    It  maj  bt  dooblMl  wbaUMT  Bmoo  did  tan  imtim  to 
QUiMrt. 
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of  msonii^  well  oo  what  came  before  them,  they  have  habi- 
tnallj  hUexi.  Id  experimental  philosophy,  to  wluch  the  more 
special  rales  of  Lord  Bacon  are  generallj  referred,  there  was 
a  nocorioQS  want  of  that  very  process  of  reasoning  which  he 
has  eapplied.  It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  the  great 
physical  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have 
been  led  to  employ  some  of  his  rules,  had  he  never  promul- 
gated them;  Irat  I  believe  they  had  been  little  regarded  in 
the  earlier  period  of  science.^  It  is  also  a  very  defective 
view  of  the  Baconian  method  to  look  only  at  the  experimental 
rules  givtti  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  preparatory  steps 
of  completely  exhausting  the  natural  history  of  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  a  patient  and  sagacious  consideration  of  it  in  every 
light  are  at  l^t  of  equal  importance,  and  equally  prominent 
in  the  inductive  philosophy. 

46.  The  fiiBt  object  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical  writings 
is  to  prove  their  own  necessity,  by  giving  an  unfa-  j^  ^^^^ 
vofvble  impression  as  to  the  acUial  state  of  most 
■deuces,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  mistaken  methods  pursued  in  their  cultivation. 
The  second  was  to  point  out  a  better  prospect  for  the  future. 
One  of  these  occupies  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  and  the 
fiist  book  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  other,  besides  many 
iDtidpaliooB  in  these,  is  pai^ally  detailed  in  the  second  book, 
and  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  developed  in  those 
reaiaining  portions  which  the  author  did  not  complete.  We 
shall  now  give  a  very  short  sketch  of  these  two  famous  works, 
wfaidi  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 

47.  The  Advancement  of  Learning  is  divided  into  two 
books  only ;  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  into  nine. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  latter,  is  introductory,  and  um  tnatite 
designed  to  remove  prejudices  against  the  search  ^^^' 
after  troth,  by  indicating  the  causes  which  had  hith- 
erto obstructed  it.    In  ^  second  book,  he  lays  down  his  cele- 
brated partition  of  human  learning  into  history,  poetry,  and 
pfaikeophy,  according  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ^^ 
rwpectivdy  concern^  in  them,  —  the  memory,  ima-         ^ 
ginalion,  and  reason*     History  is  natural  or  civil,  under  the 
latter  of  which  ecclesiastical  and  literary  histories  are  com- 

>  It  bM  btM  nnMrlwL»  that  tht  lb-  devfttloa,  was  **%cnieial  insUmee^  one  of 
mam  «nml»wit  of  Pi«eal  on  th*  baro-  th*  lint,  If  not  th«  yfxj  lint,  on  roeord  In 
Mtv,  kj  CMiTlnc  tt  to  »  ooiMldBnblfB    pfayrict.^'— H«»eh«l,p.a». 
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prised.  These  again  fall  into  regular  snbdivisionfl ;  all  of 
which  he  treats  in  a  summarj  manner,  and  points  out  the 
deficiencies  which  ought  to  be  supplied  in  many  departments 
p^^^^^^  of  history.  Poetry  succeeds  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  same  book ;  but  by  confining  the  name  to  ficti- 
tious narrative,  except  as  to  ornaments  of  style,  which  he 
refers  to  a  different  part  of  his  subject,  he  much  limited  his 
views  of  that  literature ;  even  if  it  were  true,  as  it  certainly 
is  not^  that  the  imagination  alone,  in  any  ordinary  use  of  the 
word,  is  the  medium  of  poetical  emotion.  The  word  "  emo- 
tion," indeed,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Bacon  should  either 
have  excluded  poetry  altogether  from  bis  enumeration  of 
sciences  and  learning,  or  taken  into  consideration  other  fiM;ul- 
ties  of  the  soul  than  those  which  are  merely  intellectuaL 

48.  Stewart  has  praised  with  justice  a  short  but  beautiful 
Fin«  pM-  paragraph  concerning  poetry  (under  which  title  may 
■•ffBoo  be  comprehended  all  the  various  creations  of  the 
''***^*  faculty  of  the  imagination,  at  least  as  they  are  mani- 
fested by  words),  wherein  Bacon  **  has  exhausted  every  thing 
that  philosophy  and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  beau  idtcdJ*  The 
same  eminent  writer  and  ardent  admirer  of  Bacon  observes, 
that  lyAlembert  improved  on  the  Baconian  arrangement  by 
classing  the  fine  arts  together  with  poetry.  Injustice  had 
been  done  to  painting  and  music,  especially  the  former,  when, 
in  the  fourth  book  De  Augmentis,  they  were  counted  as  mere 
(tries  vduptariiB^  subordinate  to  a  sort  of  Epicurean  grati- 
fication of  the  senses,  and  only  somewhat  more  liberal  than 
cookery  or  cosmetics. 

49.  In  the  third  book,  science  having  been  divided  into 
Nmtnni  theological  and  philosophical,  and  the  former,  or 
theology  what  regards  revealed  religion,  being  postponed  for 
JSjdSl*'    the  present,  he  lays  it  down  that  all  philosophy 

relates  to  God,  to  nature,  or  to  roan.  Under  natural 
theology,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  he  reckons  the  science  or 
theory  of  angels  and  superhuman  spirits ;  a  more  favorite 
theme,  especially  as  treated  independently  of  revelation,  in  the 
ages  that  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  than  it  has  been  since.  Natu- 
ral philosophy  is  speculative  or  practical;  the  former  divided 
into  physics,  in  a  particular  sense,  and  metaphysics:  "one 
of  which  inquireth  and  handleth  the  material  and  efficient 
causes;  the  other  handleth  the  fonnal  and  final  causes." 
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Heme  phjsics,  dealing  with  particular  instances,  and  regard- 
ing onlj  the  e£(ect8  produced,  is  precarious  in  its  conclusions, 
and  does  not  reach  tiie  stable  principles  of  causation. 

*<  Ubuu  at  Uc  donscit,  et  luee  nt  oen  Uqueseit 
Udo  aodfloiqiM  IgnL" 

MeCaphjsicis  to  which  word  he  gave  a  sense  as  remote  from 
thai!  which  it  bore  in  the  Aristotelian  schools  as  from  that  in 
which  it  is  commonlj  employed  at  present,  had  for  its  proper 
object  the  investigation  of  forms.  It  was  '<a  generally 
recetTed  and  inveterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is 
HOC  competent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true  differences." 
^  Formae  inventio,"  he  sajs  in  another  place,  ^  habetur  pro 
desperata."  The  word  form  itself,  being  borrowed  from  the 
old  philosophy,  is  not  inmiediately  intelligible  to  every  reader. 
^  In  the  Bac<mian  sense,"  says  Playfair,  ^  form  differs  Form  of 
ofdj  &om  cause  in  being  permanent,  whereas  we  ^^^^^^ 
9Lppty  cause  to  that  which  exists  in  order  of  time."  Form 
{nahara  naturcms,  as  it  was  barbarously  called)  is  the  general 
kw,  or  condition  of  existence,  in  any  substance  or  quality 
(naimra  naturata),  which  is  wherever  its  form  is.^  The  con- 
ditiooe  of  a  mathematical  figuro,  prescribed  in  its  definition, 
might  in  this  sense  be  called  its  form,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
Lord  Bacon's  intention  to  confine  the  word  to  the  laws  of 
particalar  sensible  existences.  In  modem  philosophy,  it 
might  be  defined  to  be  that  particular  combination  of  forces 
which  impresses  a  certain  modification  upon  matter  subjected 
to  their  influence. 

50.  To  a  knowledge  of  such  forms,  or  laws  of  essence  and 
exEBtence,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  it  might  be  ju^^  ^^^^ 
possible,  in  Bacon's  sanguine  estimation  of  his  own  times  be  in- 
logic,  for  man  to  attain.    Not  that  we  could  hope  to  ^  ^* 

imderBtand  the  forms  of  complex  beings,  which  aro  almost 
infinite  in  variety,  but  the  simple  and  primary  natures,  which 
are  combined  in  them.  "  To  inquire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an 
oak,  of  gold,  nay,  of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit ;  but  to 
inquire  the  forms  of  sense,  of  vduntary  motion,  of  vegetation, 
of  o^rs,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density  and  tenuity,  of 
neat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities,  which,  like 

*  ^  lieei  enfaii  la  natvm  niUl  v«c« exli-  est  tun  ad  leieiidmii  qoam  opemndum. 

t»t  ynHv  eorpofm  iadiTidaa,  edentk  ae-  Bun  Mtttm  legem  c(}iuqae  parmgntphoe 

taa  p«n»  fakttrlduoa  ax  lege,  in  doetrinbi  Vonnanun  nomine  Intelugimua ;  prteeer- 

taman  iDa  Ipaa  1^  ^oaqoe  tnqniritio,  ei  tim  <nm  hoe  Tocabolnm   InTaluerit  el 

toeattUo  alqw  arpHratto  pro  ftmdamMto  IkmiUaritar  ooonrrat."  -  Not.  Org.,  iL  2. 
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an  alphabet,  are  not  many,  and  of  which  the  essences,  upheld 
by  matter,  of  all  creatures  do  consist,  —  to  inquire,  I  say,  the 
true  forms  of  these  is  that  part  of  metaphysics  which  we  now 
define  of.**^  Thus,  in  the  words  he  soon  afterwards  uses,  ^  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  basis  is  natural  history;  the  stage 
next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  the  vertical  point  is 
metaphysic  As  for  the  vertical  point,  *  Opus  quod  operatur 
Deus  a  principio  usque  ad  finem,'  the  summary  Law  of  nature, 
we  know  not  whether  man's  inquiry  can  attain  unto  iU"^ 

51.  The  second  object  of  metaphysics,  according  to  Lord 
Fiua  cftUM  Bacon's  notion  of  the  world,  was  the  investigation  of 
too  much  final  causes.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  spoken 
of  this  in  physics,  with  unguarded  disparagement.' 
^Like  a  virgin  consecrated  to  Grod,  it  bears  nothing;"  one 
of  those  witty  conceits  that  sparkle  over  his  writings,  but  will 
not  bear  a  severe  examination.  It  has  been  well  remarked, 
that,  almost  at  the  moment  he  published  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  his  age,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 


>  Id  Um  NoTom  Organom  he  nems  to 
luTe  goM  a  UtUe  beyond  Uite.  and  to 
luTe  hoped  that  the  form  itaelf  of  concrete 
things  might  be  known.  ^*Dat«  autem 
natune  fonnam^  liTe  diflerentiam  Teram, 
siTe  naturam  naturantem,  dve  fbntem 
emanationis  (ista  enim  Tocabula  habemiu, 

3  Mm  ad  ittdicationem  ni  prozime  aroe- 
unt),  inrenire  opus  et  Intrntio  eat  Ha- 
man»  Sdentis."  —  Ub.  tt.  1. 

*  AdTanoement  of  Learning,  book  U. 
Thi«  sentence  he  hai  acaroely  altered  in 
theUtin. 

s  '« Camaflnalif  tantnm  abest  at  prodt, 
at  etiam  udentias  corrompat,  nid  in  homi- 
nisactkmibnii."---NoT.(>fg.,li.2.  It  moat 
be  remembered  that  Bacon  had  good  reaaon 
to  deprecate  the  admixtnre  of  theologicml 
dogma«  with  phikMophy,  which  had  been, 
and  liaa  often  since  been,  the  absolute  per- 
yersion  of  all  kgitimate  reasoning  in 
science.  See  what  Stewart  has  said  upon 
Lord  Bacon's  objection  to  reasoning  firom 
final  causes  in  physie*.  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers,  book  iii.  chap. 
H.  sect.  4.  -,  — r 

[It  ought  to  be  more  reoiembered  than 
sotnetimes  it  has  been,  that  Baron  solely 
objecu  to  the  confhsion  of  Jbtal  with 
tjftrimt  caosee,  or,  as  some  would  aay, 
with  antecedent  conditions.  These  alone 
he  considered  to  Mi  within  the  proTinoa 
of  physics.  Bui,  as  a  part  of  metaphysl- 
eal  theology,  lie  gives  the  fbnner  here  a 
place.  Stewart  has  quoted  at  length  the 
nassage,  which  entixvly  vindicates  Bacon 
mm  the  ehaiya  of  depredating  the  arga- 


ment  in  Ikvor  of  theism  flmn  the  strocture 
of  the  worid ;  a  charge  not  oncommoniT 
iniinaaCed  against  him  in  the  ssrenteentb 
century,  but  repeated  lately  with  the 
most  dogmatic  violence  by  a  powerful 
writer,  Count  de  Blaistre,  Examen  de  la 
Philos.  de  Baron,  c.  13,  et  aUbi.  Brux- 
eUes,  1838.  This  work,  Uttie  known  per- 
haps in  England,  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  Baronian  philo- 
sophy and  its  author,  by  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary vigor  as  a  polemical  writer, 
quick  to  discover  any  weak  point,  and 
powerftil  to  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  a 
remarkably  masculine  and  perspicuous 
style;  second  only  perhaps  in  those  r»- 

2 ecu  to  BosBuet,  or  rather  only  falUog 
ort  of  him  in  elegance  of  langaagf ; 
but,  like  him,  a  mere  sworn  soldier  of 
one  party,  utterly  destitute  of  an  eclectic 
spirit  in  his  own  philosophy,  or  even  of 
the  power  of  appreciating  with  ordinary 
candor  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  others ; 
repulsive,  tlierefore,  not  only  to  all  wbo 
have  looked  with  reverence  upon  thorn* 
whom  lie  labors  to  degrade,  but  to  all  wbo 
abhor  party-spirit  in  the  research  of  truth ; 
yet  not  unworthy  to  be  read  even  by 
them,  idnce  he  has  many  just  eritirlsmis 
and  many  acute  observations ;  such,  bow- 
ever,  as  ought  always  to  be  tried  by  com- 
parison with  the  text  of  Bacon,  whom  he 
may  not  deelgnedly  have  mlsrtpreseot«'«l, 
but,  having  set  out  with  the  cooTirtio'i 
that  he  was  a  chsrialsn  and  an  atheist,  be 
naturally  is  led  to  exhibit  fai  bo  other 
ttCht-lSIT.j 
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bad  rewarded  the  acoteneas  of  Harvey  in  reasoning  on  the 
inal  cause  of  the  valves  in  the  veins. 

62.  Nature,  or  physical  philosophy,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon's  partition,  did  not  comprehend  the  human 
spedea.  Whether  this  he  not  more  consonant  to  toduded 
popular  language,  adopted  by  preceding  systems  of  '^^^'^ 
philosophy,  than  to  a  strict  and  perspicuous  ar- 
raDgementy  may  by  some  be  doubted;  though  a  very  re- 
spectable authority,  that  of  Dugald  Stewart,  is  opposed  to 
inrhiding  man  in  the  province  of  physics.  For  it  is  surely 
strange  to  separate  the  physiology  of  the  human  body,  as  quite 
a  science  of  another  da^  from  that  of  inferior  ftnitnftlfl ;  and, 
if  we  place  this  part  of  our  being  under  the  department  of 
physical  philosophy,  we  shall  soon  be  embarrassed  by  what 
Baooo  hsfi  called  the  dodrina  de  fctdere,  the  science  of  the 
eoimection  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  bodily  frame, — 
a  vast  and  interesting  field,  even  yet  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. 

53.  It  has  pleased,  however,  the  author  to  follow  his  own 
arrangement     The  fourth  book  relates  to  the  consti-  ^j^  j^ 
tution,  bodily  and  mental,  of  mankind.     In  this  book  body  and 
he  has  introduced  several  subdivisions,  which,  con-  """"^ 
sidered  merely  as  such,  do  not  always  appear  the  most  philo- 
sophical ;  but  the  pregnancy  and  acuteness  of  his  observations 
under  each  head  silence  all  criticism  of  this  kind.     This  book 
has  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the  corresponding  pages  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning.     The  doctrine  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thinking  principle  having  been  very  slightly 
touched,  or  rather  passed  over,  with  two  curious  disquisitions  on 
divination  and  fascination,  he  advances,  in  four  ensuing  books, 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  those  sciences 
which  immediately  depend  upon  them.     Logic  and  j^^^., 
ethics  are   the   grand  divisions,  correlative  to  the 
reason  and  the  will  of  man.     Logic,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
coipprises  the  sciences  of  inventing,  judging,  retaining,  and 
dehveiing  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.     We  invent,  that  is, 
discover,  new  arts,  or  new  arguments ;  we  judge  by  induc- 
tion or  by  syUogism ;  the  memory  is  capable  of  being  aided 
bj  artificial  methods.    All  these  processes  of  the  mind  are 
the  subjects  of  several  sciences,  which  it  was  the  peculiar 
aim  of  BaoMi,  by  his  own  logic,  to  place  on  solid  foun- 
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54.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
Extent  ethics,  according  to  the  partitions  of  Lord  Bacon,  are 
|iT«aitb7  far  more  extensive  than  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
^^*^  sider  them.  Whatever  concerned  the  human  intel- 
lect came  under  the  first ;  whatever  related  to  the  will,  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  fell  under  the  head  of  ethics.  ^  Logica 
de  intellectu  et  ratione,  ethica  de  volnntate  appetitu  et  affecti- 
bus  dissent ;  altera  decreta,  altera  actiones  progignit''  But  it 
has  been  usual  to  confine  logic  to  the  methods  of  guiding  the 
understanding  in  the  search  for  truth ;  and  some,  though,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the  best  usage  of 
philosophers,^  have  endeavored  to  exclude  every  thing  but 
the  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  logical  province. 
Whether,  again,  the  nature  and  operaticms  of  the  human  mind« 
in  general,  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  physics,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  disputable  question. 

5a.  The  science  of  delivering  our  own  thoughts  to  others, 
Onunmar  hranching  into  grammar  and  riietoric,  and  including 
and  rhe-  poctry,  SO  far  88  its  proper  vehicles  —  metre  and  die- 
*****  tion  —  are  concerned,  occupies  the  sixth  book.     In  all 

thb  he  finds  more  desiderata,  than,  from  the  great  attention 
paid  to  these  subjects  by  the  ancients,  could  have  been 
expected. .  Thus  his  ingenious  collection  of  antitheta,  or  com- 
monplaces in  rhetoric,  though  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  to  the 
judicial  species  of  eloquence,  is  first  extended  by  Bacon  him- 
self, as  he  supposes,  to  deliberative  or  political  orations.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  it  probable  that  this  branch  of  topics 
could  have  been  neglected  by  antiquity,  though  the  writings 
relating  to  it  may  not  have  descended  to  us ;  nor  can  we  by 
any  means  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  Whether  the  utility  of  these  commonplaces,  when 
collected  in  books,  be  very  great,  is  another  question.  And  a 
similar  doUbt  might  be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  elenchs, 
or  refutations,  of  rhetorical  sophisms,  colores  boni  et  mcdi^ 
which  he  reports  as  equally  deficient,  though  a  commencement 
had  been  made  by  Anstotle. 

56.  In  the  seventh  book,  we  come  to  ethical  science.  This 
he  deems  to  have  been  insufiiciently  treated.  He 
would  have  the  different  tempers  and  characters  of 
mankind  first  considered ;   then  their  passions  and  affections 

>  "In  altera  pUkMophia  parte,  qwB  «ft  qmmtndi  9c  ilttmnimH,  qwB  Xoytiai 
•      ."— Ck.de  Pin.,  i.  14 
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(nehber  of  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  find  a  place  in  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  though  they  are  sometimes  treated,  not  so 
appoeitelj,  in  his  Rhetoric) ;  lastly,  the  methods  of  altering 
and  affecting  the  will  and  appetite,  such  as  custom,  education, 
iimfatioo,  or  society.  ^  The  main  and  primitive  division  of 
Bond  knowledge  seemeth  to  be  into  the  exemplar  or  plat- 
fotm  of  good,  uid  the  regiment  or  culture  of  the  mind :  the 
one  descriUng  the  nature  of  good ;  the  other  presenting  rules 
bow  to  subdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the  will  of  man 
thereunto."  This  latter  he  also  calls  "the  Georgics  of  tho 
mind."  He  seems  to  place  "the  platform  or  essence  of 
good"  in  seeking  the  good  of  the  whole,  rather  than  that 
of  the  individual,  applying  this  to  refute  the  ancient  theo- 
ries as  to  the  summum  bonum.  But  perhaps  Bacon  had 
not  thoroughly  disentangled  this  question,  and  confounds, 
as  is  not  unusual,  the  mmmum  honum^  or  personal  feli- 
eiiy,  with  the  object  of  moral  action,  or  commune  bonum. 
He  18  right,  however,  in  preferring,  morally  speaking,  the 
active  to  the  contemplative  life  against  Aristotle  and  other 
philosophers.  This  part  is  translated  in  De  Augmentis, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning; 
as  is  also  what  foUows  on  the  Georgics,  or  culture,  of  the 
miiid.  The  philosophy  of  civil  life,  as  it  relates  both  to  the 
eoodoct  of  men  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  which  is  peculiar- 
ly termed  prudence,  and  to  that  higher  prudence  which  is 
eoDcemed  with  the  administration  of  communities,  fills  up  the 
diart  of  the  Baconian  ethics.  In  the  eighth  book,  admirable 
reflections  on  the  former  of  these  subjects  occur  at  almost 
every  sentence.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  But,  in  this,  he  had  been, 
for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious  and  almost  avowed,  cautious- 
ly silent  upon  the  art  of  government,  —  the  craft  of  his  king. 
The  motives  for  sUence  were  still  so  powerfU,  that  p^^iot, 
be  treats,  in  the  De  Augmentis,  only  of  two  heads 
in  pcditical  science :  the  methods  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
•f  a  state,  which  James  L  could  hardly  resent  as  an  inter- 
ference with  his  own  monopoly ;  and  one  of  hr  more  impor- 
tance to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  the  principles  of  universal 
jarispmdenoe,  or  rather  of  universal  legislation,  according  to 
which  standard  all  laws  ought  to  be  framed.  These  he  has 
sketdied  in  ninety-seven  aphorisms,  or  short  rules,  which,, 
from  the  great  experience  of  Bacon  in  the  laws,  as  well  as  his 
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peculiar  Tocation  towards  that  part  of  philosophy,  deserve  to 
be  studied  at  this  day.  Upon  such  topics,  the  progressive 
and  innovating  spirit  of  his  genius  was  less  likely  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  he  is  here,  as  on  all  occasions,  equally  free  from 
what  he  has  happily  called,  in  one  of  his  essays,  the  ^  froward 
retention  of  custom,"  the  prejudice  of  mankind,  like  that  d 
perverse  children,  against  what  is  advised  to  them  for  their 
real  good,  and  what  they  cannot  deny  to  be  conducive  to  iU 
.^^^  This  whole  eighth  book  is  pregnant  with  profound 
and  original  thinking.  The  ninth  and  last,  which  is 
short,  glances  only  at  some  desiderata  in  theological  science, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  it  displays  a  more  liberal  and 
catholic  spirit  than  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  period  sig- 
nalized by  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  pride.  But  as  the 
abjuration  of  human  authority  is  the  fii^t  principle  of  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophy,  and  the  preparation  for  his  logic,  it  was 
not  expedient  to  say  too  much  of  its  usefulness  in  theological 
pursuits. 

57.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  we  may  find  a  summary 
D,aj<ij^4n  catalogue  of  the  deficiencies,  which,  in  the  course  of 
b"hto****  this  ample  review.  Lord  Bacon  had  found  worthy 

^  of  being  supplied  by  patient  and  philosophical  in- 

quiry. Of  these  desiderata,  few,  I  fear,  have  since  been 
filled  up,  at  least  in  a  collective  and  systematic  manner, 
according  to  his  suggestions.  Great  materials,  useful  intima- 
tions, and  even  partial  delineations,  are  certainly  to  be  found, 
as  to  many  of  the  rest,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  done 
honor  to  the  last  two  centuries.  But,  with  all  our  pride  in 
modem  science,  very  much  even  of  what,  in  Bacon's  time, 
was  perceived  to  be  wanting,  remains  for  the  diligence  and 
sagacity  of  those  who  are  yet  to  come. 

58.  The  first  book  of  tlie  Novum  Organum,  if  it  is  not 
varmn  better  known  than  any  other  part  of  Bacon's  philoso- 
OrgMMi:    phical  writings,  has  at  least  furnished  more  of  those 

striking  passages  which  shine  in  quotation.  It  is 
written  in  detached  aphorisms;  the  sentences,  even  where 
these  aphorisms  are  longest,  not  flowing  much  into  one 
another,  so  as  to  create  a  suspicion,  that  he  had  formed  adver- 
saria, to  which  he  committed  his  thoughts  as  they  arose.  It 
is  full  of  repetitions ;  and  indeed  this  is  so  usual  with  Lord 
Bacon,  that,  whenever  we  find  an  acute  reflection  or  brilliant 
analogy,  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that  it  will  recur  in 
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I  oCber  place.  I  have  already  observed  that  he  has  hinted 
the  NoTum  Organum  to  be  a  digested  8uiiiinar7  of  his  method 
but  DoC  the  entire  system  as  he  designed  to  develop  it,  evec 
in  that  smaO  portion  which  he  has  handled  at  alL 

59.  Of  the  splendid  passages  in  the  Novmn  Organum 
Bone  are  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  his  celebrated  paiiaciM. 
division  of  fidlades ;  not  such  as  the  dialecticians  had  ^^^^ 
been  accustomed  to  refnte,  depending  upon  equivocal  words 
or  fiiulty  disposition  of  premises,  but  lying  far  deeper  in  the 
natural  or  incidental  prejudices  of  the  mind  itself.  These  are 
ibor  in  number :  idola  tribuSy  to  which,  from  certain  common 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  we  are  universally  liable ;  idda 
9pecu$^  which,  from  peculiar  dispositions  and  circumstances  of 
individuals,  mislead  them  in  different  manners ;  tdola  forty 
ariaing  from  the  current  usage  of  words,  which  represent 
tldngB  nmch  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are;  and  idola 
theatrif  which  false  systems  of  philosophy  and  erroneous  me- 
thods of  reasoning  have  introduced.  Hence,  as  the  refracted 
ray  gives  us  a  &lse  notion  as  to  the  place  of  the  object  whose 
image  it  transmits,  so  our  own  minds  are  a  refracting  medium 
to  the  objects  of  their  own  contemplation,  and  require  all  the 
aid  of  a  well-directed  philosophy  either  to  rectify  the  percep- 
tkm,  or  to  make  allowances  for  its  errors. 

60.  These  idola,  euSuAo,  images,  illusions,  fallacies,  or,  as 
Lord  Bacon  calls  them  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn-  eonibanded 
ing.  fidse  appearances,  have  been  often  named  in  ^^  ***^' 
English  idoi$  of  the  tribe,  of  the  den,  of  the  market-place. 
But  it  seems  better,  unless  we  retain  the  Latin  name,  to  em- 
ploy one  ci  the  synonymous  terms  given  above.  For  the  use 
of  idol  in  thb  sense  is  little  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the 
language,  nor  is  it  found  in  Bacon  himself;  but  it  has  misled 
a  host  of  writers,  whoever  might  be  the  first  that  applied  it, 
even  among  such  as  are  conversant  with  the  Novum  Organum 
*•  Bacon  proceeds,"  says  Playfair, "  to  enumerate  the  causes  of 
error ;  the  idoisy  as  he  calls  them,  or  false  divinities,  to  which 
the  mind  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bow."  And  with  a 
similar  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  idoia  tpecusy  he  says,  '*  Besides  the  causes  of  error 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  each  individual,  according 
to  Bacon,  has  his  own  dark  cavern  or  den,  into  which  the 
light  is  imperfectly  admitted,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  which  a 
tutelary  idol  lurks,  at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  oflen  sacri- 
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ficed"^  Thui»  also  Dr.  Thomaii  Brown :  ^  In  tlie  inmoet  saoctu- 
aries  of  the  mhid  were  all  the  idols  which  he  overthrew ; "  and 
a  later  author  on  the  Novum  Organum  fancies  that  Bacon 
^  strikinglj,  though  in  his  usual  quaint  style,  calls  the  preju- 
dices that  check  the  progress  of  the  mind  hy  the  name  of  idols, 
because  mankind  are  apt  to  pay  homage  to  these,  instead  of 
regarding  truth."  *  Thus,  too,  in  the  translation  of  the  Novum 
Oi^anum,  published  in  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's  edition,  we  find 
idola  rendered  by  idols,  without  explanation.  We  may,  in 
fact,  say  that  this  meaning  has  been  almost  universally  given 
by  later  writers.  By  whom  it  was  introduced  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. Cudworth,  in  a  passage  where  he  glances  at  Bacon, 
has  said,  ^  It  is  no  idol  of  the  den^  to  use  that  affected  lan- 
guage." But,  in  the  pedantic  style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  idol  may  here  have  been  put  as  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Greek  tiduXov,  and  in  the  same  general  sense 
of  an  idea  or  intellectual  image.'  Although  the  popular 
sense  would  not  be  inapposite  to  the  general  purpose  of  Bacon 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Novum  Organum,  it  cannot  be  reck- 
oned so  exact  and  philosophical  an  illustration  of  the  sources 
of  human  error  as  the  unfaithful  image,  the  shadow  of  reality, 
seen  through  a  refracting  surface,  or  reflected  from  an  unequal 
mirror,  as  in  the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  the  cave,  wherein  we 
are  placed  with  our  backs  to  the  light,  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude  in  his  idola  speciU}  And  as  this  is  also  plainly  the 
true  meaning,  as  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Advancement  of  L^uning  demonstrates,  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  continuing  to  employ  a  word  which  has  served  to 
mislead  such  men  as  Brown  and  Playfiur. 


1  PreUm.  DIasertatlon  to  Bneyclop»dla. 

*  IntrodoetioD  to  the  Norum  Orpuiam, 
pabUsbad  by  ttie  Sodetr  for  Um  Diffajton 
of  Unfal  KnowMce.  Kren  Stewmit  seMOi 
to  haT«  fUlmi  Into  Um  mom  enor. 
**  While  thcM  idols  of  the  den  maintain 
tiieir  auUioritT,  Uie  cultiTation  of  ttie  phl- 
kMophical  spirit  is  impoMdble :  or  rather  it 
is  in  a  renanciation  <A  this  idolatry  that 
the  philosophical  spirit  essentiallr  eon^ 
sbts.-'  —  DLwertation,  &e.  The  obeerra- 
tioa  is  equally  true,  whaterer  sense  we 
maj  giTe  to  xtM. 

*  In  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson^s  Dic- 
tionary this  sense  is  not  mentioned.  But 
in  that  of  the  Enejclopmlia  MetropoU- 
tana  we  hare  tbeee  words:  **An  idol  or 
ImaaB  is  aluo  opposed  to  a  realltj ;  thus 
Iiord  Bacon  («ce  the  quotation  from  him) 


speaks  of  idols  or  Iklse  appeannees." 
The  quotation  is  from  the  translation  of 
one  of  his  short  Utfai  tracta,  which  was 
not  made  by  hlmMlf.  It  is,  however,  a 
pro(^  that  the  word  idcl  was  ooee  need  in 
this  sense. 

«  *'  Quisqoe  ex  phantarfss  worn  eelluBi 
tanquam  ex  specu  Platonis,  philo«oph»> 
tur.^'  —  Historia  NatoimUs,  in  pndkttone. 
Coleridge  has  some  fine  lines  in  alluaioo 
to  this  hypothesis  in  that  magnlfkcnt 
effusion  of  his  genius,  the  Introduction  to 
the  second  book  of  Joan  of  Are,  but  with- 
drawn,  alter  the  flr»t  edition,  from  that 
poem ;  where  he  describes  us  as  *'  placed 
with  our  backs  to  bright  rsallty.''  I  am 
not,  howerer,  oertain  that  Baron  mruil 
thl4  precise  analogv  by  his  idola  ^prrfts. 
See  De  Angniantis,  Ub.  t.  c.  4. 
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61.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Novom  Organum,  we  come  at 
length  to  the  new  logic,  the  interpretation  of  nature,  Second 
as  be  calls  it,  or  the  rules  for  conducting  inquiries  ^^^ 
m  natural  philosophj  according  to  his  inductive  me-  Organom. 
tbod.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fragment  of  his  entire  system, 
and  is  chieifly  confined  to  the  "prerogative  instances,"^  or 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  selected,  for  various  reasons,  as 
Buet  likely  to  aid  our  investigations  of  nature.  Fifteen  of 
these  are  used  to  guide  the  intellect,  ^ye  to  assist  the  senses, 
eeven  to  correct  the  practice.  This  second  book  is  written 
with  more  than  usual  want  of  perspicuity ;  and,  though  it  is 
intiinocally  the  Baconian  philosophy  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
I  modi  doubt  whether  it  is  very  extensively  read,  though  far 
more  so  than  it  was  fifty  years  since.  Pla3rfair,  however,  has 
grven  an  excellent  abstract  of  it  in  his  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  with  abundant  and  judi- 
cioii0  illustrations  from  modem  science.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  has  added 
a  greater  number  from  still  more  recent  discoveries,  and  has 
also  furnished  such  a  luminous  development  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  had  been  vainly  hoped  in  former 
times.  The  commentator  of  Bacon  should  be  himself  of  an 
original  genius  in  philosophy.  These  novel  illustrations  are 
the  more  useful,  because  Bacon  himself,  from  defective  know- 
ledge of  natural  phemmiena,  and  fr(»n  what,  though  contrary 
to  his  precepts,  his  ardent  fancy  could  not  avoid,  —  a  premature 
hastening  to  explain  the  essences  d  things  instead  of  their 
proximate  causes,  —  has  frequently  given  erroneous  examples. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  often  anticipates 
with  marvellous  sagacity  the  discoveries  of  posterity,  and  that 
his  patient  and  acute  analjrsis  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  has 
been  deemed  a  model  of  his  own  inductive  reasoning.  "  No 
one,"  observes  Playfair,  "  has  done  so  much  in  such  drcum- 
stanoes."  He  was  even  ignorant  of  some  things  that  he  might 
have  known ;  he  wanted  every  branch  of  mathematics ;  and 
placed  in  this  remote  comer  of  Europe,  without  many  kindred 
minds  to  animate  his  zeal  for  physical  science,  seems  hardly 
to  have  believed  the  discoveries  of  Gralileo. 

*  Tto  alhiiloii  Id  prarogatitiM  iiuiaii-  called,  UMnigli  brlot,  wu  genenUy  found, 
■  ■■■I  li  Bot  to  Um  tti^th  word  ptv-  bj  some  pr^jndlee  or  miMntttfcm,  to  In- 
iiHiflii.  m  fHi    rriliii  Ifiirwlnl  Miimi  tn    flnenoo  tho  rest,  which Mdom Totod otb«r> 

*•  '     wt80.    Itlintheraft>ro0dan«]os7,whkh 

b  not  anoommoo  with  Baeon. 


■■■■Ml  CUmomnum  Natsal  Phlloaoph^, 
»  VSU  bat  to  thfi  jprawprutira  enUmta 
In  tte  Boaaa  oomitk,  whkh  bdng  lint 
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62.  It  has  happened  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  it  has  to  many 
Coofldenee  Other  writers,  that  he  has  been  extolled  for  qualities 
of  B«xm  Y^j  QQ  means  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  first 
aphorism  of  the  Novum  Organum,  so  frequently  quoted,  "Man, 
the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  performs  and  under- 
stands so  much  as  he  has  collected  concerning  the  order  of 
nature  by  observation  or  reason,  nor  do  his  power  or  his 
knowledge  extend  farther,**  has  seemed  to  bespeak  an  extreme 
sobriety  of  imagination,  a  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  register- 
ing the  phenomena  of  nature  without  seeking  a  revelation  of 
her  secrets.  And  nothing  b  more  true  than  that  such  was  the 
cautious  and  patient  course  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  him  to  all 
the  genuine  disciples  of  his  inductive  method.  But  he  was 
far  from  being  one  of  those  humble  philosophers  who  would 
limit  human  science  to  the  enumeration  of  particular  facts. 
He  had,  on  the  contrary,  vast  hopes  of  the  human  intellect 
under  the  guidance  of  his  new  lo^^c.  The  latens  schematise 
mus,  or  intrinsic  configuration  of  bodies,  the  kUens  processus 
adformanij  or  transitional  operation  through  which  they  pass 
from  one  form,  or  condition  of  nature,  to  another,  would  one 
day,  as  he  hoped,  be  brought  to  light ;  and  this  not,  of  cour^ 
by  simple  observation  of  the  senses,  nor  even  by  assistance  of 
instruments,  concerning  the  utility  of  which  he  was  rather 
sceptical,  but  by  a  rigorous  application  of  exclusive  and  affirm- 
ative propositions  to  the  actual  phenomena  by  the  inductive 
method.  " It  appears"  says  Playfair,  " that  Bacon  placed  the 
ultimate  object  of  philosophy  too  high,  and  too  much  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  even  when  his  exertions  arc  most  skilfully 
conducted.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  by  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  our  researches,  and  carrying  them  on 
according  to  the  inductive  method,  we  should  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  essences  of  the  powers  and  qualities  resid- 
ing in  bodies ;  that  we  should,  for  instance,  become  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  heat,  of  cold,  of  color,  of  transparency. 
The  fact  however  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  science  has  yet  ad- 
vanced, no  one  essence  has  been  discovered,  either  as  to  mat- 
ter in  general,  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive  modifications. 
We  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  heat  is  a  peculiar  motion  of  tht* 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  as  Bacon  himself  conceived  it  to 
be,  or  something  emitted  or  radiated  from  their  surfaces,  or, 
lastly,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  by  which  they  are 
|)enetrated  and  surrounded.** 
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63.  It  requires  a  very  extensive  survey  of  the  actual 
dominioo  of  science,  and  a  great  sagacity,  to  judge,  ^^jn^g^ 
even  in  the  loosest  manner,  what  is  beyond  the  pos-  jostified  of 
mSie  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Certainly,  since  ^****' 
the  time  when  this  passage  was  written  by  Pla3rfair,  more 
etepe  have  been  made  towards  realizing  the  sanguine  antici- 
padons  of  Bacon  than  in  the  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organum.  We  do  not 
yet  know  the  real  nature  of  heat ;  but  few  would  pronounce  it 
imposdble  or  even  unlikely  that  we  may  know  it,  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  know  other  physical  realities  not  immediately 
perceptible,  before  many  years  shall  have  expired.  The  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton,  the  laws  of  crystalline  substances  discovered 
by  Hiuy,  the  development  of  others  still  subtler  by  Mitscher- 
lich,  instead  of  exhibiting,  as  the  older  philosophy  had  done, 
the  tdola  rerumj  the  sensible  appearances  of  concrete  sub- 
stance, radiations  &om  the  internal  glory,  admit  us,  as  it  were, 
to  stand  within  the  vestibule  of  nature's  temple,  and  to  gaze 
OD  the  very  curtain  of  the  shrine.  If,  indeed,  we  could  know 
the  internal  structure  of  one  primary  atom,  and  could  tell, 
not  of  coarse  by  immediate  testimony  of  sense,  but  by  legiti- 
Ba|e  inference  from  it,  through  what  constant  laws  its  com< 
poneot  though  indiscerpible  molecules,  the  atoms  of  atoms, 
attznct,  retain,  and  repel  each  other,  we  should  have  before 
4Mir  mental  vision  not  only  the  latent  tchematismus^  the  real 
oonfiguration  of  the  substance,  but  its  farm^  or  efficient  nature, 
and  could  give  as  perfect  a  definition  of  any  such  substance, 
of  gold,  for  example,  as  we  can  of  a  cone  or  a  parallelogram^ 
The  recent  discoveries  of  animal  and  vegetable  development^ 
and  especially  the  happy  application  of  the  microscope  to  ob- 
aerving  chemical  and  organic  changes  in  their  actual  course, 
are  eqoaDy  remaii^le  advances  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
laUmt  procettuM  ad  farmcan^  the  corpuscular  motions  by  which 
all  change  must  be  accomplished,  and  are  in  fact  a  great  deal 
more  than  Bacon  himself  would  have  deemed  possible.^ 

64.   These  astonishing  revelations  of  natural  mysteries, 
fresh  tidings  of  which  crowd  in  upon  us  every  day,  may  be 

>  Bf   ato  tem«  yrocMtKf,   h»  iMHit  hai  tekcn  place,  a  latent  prognu  from  <m« 

m^  vbaft  It  th«  Dataml  operatiaii  by  tmn  to  another.     This,  in  nnmberien 

vUek  oaa  ftsctt  or  eoodltioQ  of  being  m  casea,  we  can  now  answer^  at  leaat  to  • 

tiliir«il  vpM  aaothw.    Thus,  wb«i  the  Tery  gnat  extent,  by  tlM  eeteioe  d  eh** 

•■iftee  of  BOB  beeooMO  metyf  or  when  mwtry. 
eatorlt  eoBwtodlntosteamf  naieehaaie 
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54.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
2x^^i  ethics,  according  to  the  partitions  of  Lord  Bacon,  are 
cireaitby  far  more  extensive  than  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
^*™'  sider  them.  Whatever  concerned  the  human  intel- 
lect came  under  the  first ;  whatever  related  to  the  will,  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  fell  under  the  head  of  ethics.  ^  Logica 
de  intellectu  et  ratione,  ethica  de  voluntate  appetitu  et  affecti- 
bus  disserit ;  altera  decreta,  altera  actiones  progignit,**  But  it 
has  been  usual  to  confine  logic  to  the  methods  of  guiding  the 
understanding  in  the  search  for  truth ;  and  some,  though,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the  best  usage  of 
philosophers,^  have  endeavored  to  exclude  every  thing  but 
the  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  logical  province. 
Whether,  again,  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind« 
in  general,  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  physics,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  disputable  question. 

55.  The  science  of  delivering  our  own  thoughts  to  others, 
Ormmmar  branching  into  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  including 
ana  rhe.  poetry,  so  far  as  its  proper  vehicles  —  metre  and  dic- 
***^'  tion  —  are  concerned,  occupies  the  sixth  book.  In  all 
this  he  finds  more  desiderata,  than,  from  the  great  attention 
paid  to  these  subjects  by  the  ancients,  could  have  been 
expected. .  Thus  his  ingenious  collection  of  antitheta,  or  com- 
monplaces in  rhetoric,  though  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  to  the 
judicial  species  of  eloquence,  is  first  extended  by  Bacon  him- 
self, as  he  supposes,  to  deliberative  or  political  orations.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  it  probable  that  this  branch  of  topics 
could  have  been  neglected  by  antiquity,  though  the  writings 
relating  to  it  may  not  have  descended  to  us ;  nor  can  we  by 
any  means  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric.  Whether  the  utility  of  these  commonplaces,  when 
collected  in  books,  be  very  great,  is  another  question.  And  a 
similar  doiibt  might  be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  elenchs, 
or  refutations,  of  rhetorical  sophisms,  colores  boni  et  mcdiy 
which  he  reports  as  equally  deficient,  though  a  commencement 
had  been  made  by  AnstoUe. 

56.  In  the  seventh  book,  we  come  to  ethical  science.  This 
j^j^       he  deems  to  have  been  insufliciently  treated.     He 

would  have  the  different  tempers  and  characters  of 
mankind  first  considered ;   then  their  passions  and  affections 

>  **Id  altera  phOoaophte  parte,  q««  att  qmrnnrndi  ao  Jiwiirindl,  qiui  Xoyuc^ 
Adtar."  —  Cfe.  dt  Fin.,  L  14 
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(neither  of  which,  as  he  jastlj  ohserves,  find  a  place  in  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  though  thej  are  sometimes  treated,  not  so 
i^ipoeitelj,  in  his  Rhetoric) ;  lastly,  the  methods  of  altering 
and  affecting  the  will  and  appetite,  snch  as  custom,  education, 
imitatioo,  or  society.  ^  The  main  and  primitive  division  of 
morml  knowledge  seemeth  to  be  into  the  exemplar  or  plat- 
§oirm  of  good,  and  the  regiment  or  culture  of  the  mind :  the 
one  describing  the  natare  of  good ;  the  other  presenting  rules 
how  to  subdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the  will  of  man 
thereunta"  This  latter  he  also  caUs  ^  the  Georgics  of  the 
mind."  He  seems  to  place  ^the  platform  or  essence  of 
good"  in  seeking  the  good  of  the  whole,  rather  than  that 
of  the  individual,  applying  this  to  refute  the  ancient  theo- 
riea  as  to  the  tummum  bonum.  But  perhaps  Bacon  had 
not  thoroughly  disentangled  this  question,  and  confounds, 
as  is  not  unusual,  the  tummum  honum^  or  personal  feli- 
city, with  the  object  of  moral  action,  or  commune  bonum. 
He  is  right,  however,  in  preferring,  morally  speaking,  the 
active  to  the  contemplative  life  against  Aristotle  and  other 
philosophers.  This  part  is  translated  in  De  Augmentis, 
with  little  variation,  frtnn  the  Advancement  of  Learning; 
as  is  also  what  follows  on  the  Georgics,  or  culture,  of  the 
mind.  The  phflosophy  of  dvil  life,  as  it  relates  both  to  the 
eoodnct  of  men  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  which  is  peculiar- 
ly termed  prudence,  and  to  that  higher  prudence  which  is 
ooncemed  with  the  administration  of  conmiunities,  fills  up  the 
chart  of  the  Baconian  ethics.  In  the  eighth  book,  admirable 
reflections  on  the  former  of  these  subjects  occur  at  almost 
every  sentence.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  But,  in  this,  he  had  been, 
for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious  and  almost  avowed,  cautious- 
ly silent  upon  the  art  of  government,  —  the  craft  of  his  king. 
The  motives  for  silence  were  still  so  powerfiil,  that  p^^^, 
be  treats,  in  the  De  Augmentis,  only  of  two  heads 
in  pditical  science :  the  methods  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
»f  a  state,  which  James  L  could  hardly  resent  as  an  inter- 
ference with  his  own  monopoly ;  and  one  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  the  principles  of  universal 
jurisprudence,  or  rather  of  universal  legislation,  according  to 
which  standard  all  laws  ought  to  be  framed.  These  he  has 
sketdied  in  ninety-seven  aphorisms,  or  short  rules,  which,, 
(ram  the  great  experience  of  Bacon  in  the  laws,  as  well  as  his 
Toi..  m.  4 
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peculiar  Tocation  towards  that  part  of  philosophy,  deserve  to 
be  studied  at  this  day.  Upon  such  topics,  the  progressive 
and  innovating  spirit  of  his  genius  was  less  likely  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  he  is  here,  as  on  all  occasions,  equally  free  from 
what  he  has  happily  called,  in  one  of  his  essays,  the  "  froward 
retention  of  custom,"  the  prejudice  of  mankind,  like  that  of 
perverse  children,  against  what  is  advised  to  them  for  their 
real  good,  and  what  they  cannot  deny  to  be  conducive  to  it, 
.^^^  This  whole  eighth  book  is  pregnant  with  profound 
*^*  and  original  thinking.  The  ninth  and  last,  which  is 
short,  glances  only  at  some  desiderata  in  theological  science, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  it  displays  a  more  liberal  and 
catholic  spirit  than  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  period  sig- 
nalized by  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  pride.  But  as  the 
abjuration  of  human  authority  is  the  fintt  principle  of  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophy,  and  the  preparation  for  his  logic,  it  was 
not  expedient  to  say  too  much  of  its  usefulness  in  theological 
pursuits. 

57.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  we  may  find  a  summary 
Dj^y^j^j^  catalogue  of  the  deficiencies,  which,  in  the  course  of 
h"hfcS****  ^^^  ample  review.  Lord  Bacon  had  found  worthy 

^  of  being  supplied  by  patient  and  philosophical  in- 

quiry. Of  these  desiderata,  few,  I  fear,  have  since  been 
filled  up,  at  least  in  a  collective  and  systematic  manner, 
according  to  his  suggestions.  Great  materials,  useful  intima- 
tions, and  even  partial  delineations,  are  certainly  to  be  found, 
as  to  many  of  the  rest,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  done 
honor  to  the  last  two  centuries.  But,  with  all  our  pride  in 
modem  science,  very  much  even  of  what,  in  Bacon's  time, 
was  perceived  to  be  wanting,  remains  for  the  diligence  and 
sagacity  of  those  who  are  yet  to  come. 

58.  The  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  if  it  is  not 
NoTom  better  known  than  any  other  part  of  Bacon's  philo^o- 
Orgftnam:  phical  writings,  has  at  least  furnished  more  of  those 
*^*'**^  striking  passages  which  shine  in  quotation.  It  is 
written  in  detached  aphorisms;  the  sentences,  even  where 
these  aphorisms  are  longest,  not  flowing  much  into  one 
another,  so  as  to  create  a  suspicion,  that  he  had  formed  adver- 
saria, to  which  he  committed  his  thoughts  as  they  arose.  It 
is  full  of  repetitions ;  and  indeed  this  is  so  usual  with  Lord 
Bacon,  that^  whenever  we  find  an  acute  reflection  or  brilliant 
analogy,  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that  it  will  recur  in 
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some  other  place.  I  have  already  observed  that  he  has  hinted 
the  Xovum  Organum  to  be  a  digested  summary  of  his  method 
bat  not  the  entire  system  as  he  designed  to  develop  it,  evec 
in  that  small  portion  which  he  has  handled  at  all. 

59.  Of  the  splendid  passages  in  the  Novum  Organnm 
none  are  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  his  celebrated  paUacies. 
diTiflion  d  fallacies ;  not  such  as  the  dialecticians  had  ^^^ 
been  accustomed  to  refute,  depending  upon  equivocal  word3 
or  faulty  disposition  of  premises,  but  lying  far  deeper  in  the 
natural  or  incidental  prejudices  of  the  mind  itself.  These  are 
foar  in  number :  tdola  trihus,  to  which,  from  certain  common 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  we  are  universally  liable ;  icbla 
tpeeus^  which,  from  peculiar  dispositions  and  circumstances  of 
individuals,  mislead  them  in  different  manners ;  tdola  fori, 
arising  from  the  current  usage  of  words,  which  represent 
things  much  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are ;  and  iclola 
tkeatrij  which  false  systems  of  philosophy  and  erroneous  me- 
thods of  reasoning  have  introduced.  Hence,  as  the  refracted 
ray  gives  us  a  &lse  notion  as  to  the  place  of  the  object  whose 
image  it  transmits,  so  our  own  minds  are  a  refracting  medium 
to  the  objects  of  their  own  contemplation,  and  require  all  the 
aid  ci  a  well-directed  philosophy  either  to  rectify  the  percep- 
tion, or  to  make  allowances  for  its  errors. 

60.  These  idola,  eiduAo,  images,  illusions,  fallacies,  or,  as 
Lord  Bacon  calls  them  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn-  eonibanded 
iog,  false  appearances,  have  been  often  named  in  ^^  ****^- 
English  id(k9  of  the  tribe,  of  the  den,  of  the  market-place. 
But  it  seems  better,  unless  we  retain  the  Latin  name,  to  em- 
ploy one  of  the  synonymous  terms  given  above.  For  the  use 
of  idol  in  thb  sense  is  little  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the 
language,  nor  is  it  found  in  Bacon  himself;  but  it  has  misled 
a  host  of  writers,  whoever  might  be  the  first  that  applied  it, 
even  among  such  as  are  conversant  with  the  Novum  Organum 
**  Bacon  proceeds,"  says  Playfair, "  to  enumerate  the  causes  of 
error ;  the  idoU,  as  he  calls  them,  or  false  divinities,  to  which 
the  mind  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bow."  And  with  a 
similar  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  idola  tpeciksy  he  says,  ^  Besides  the  causes  of  error 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  each  individual,  according 
to  Bacon,  has  his  own  dark  cavern  or  den,  into  which  the 
light  is  imperfectly  admitted,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  which  a 
tutelary  idol  lurks,  at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  oflen  sacri- 
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ficed." '  Thu»  also  Dr.  Thomas  Brown :  ^  In  the  inmost  sanctu- 
aries of  the  mind  were  all  the  idols  which  he  overthrew ;  **  and 
a  later  author  on  the  Novum  Organum  fancies  that  Bacon 
^  strikinglj,  though  in  his  usual  quaint  style,  calls  the  preju- 
dices that  check  the  progress  of  the  mind  hj  the  name  of  idols, 
because  mankind  are  apt  to  pay  homage  to  these,  instead  of 
regarding  truth."  *  Thus,  too,  in  the  translation  of  the  Novimi 
Organum,  published  in  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's  edition,  we  find 
idola  rendered  by  idob,  without  explanation.  We  may,  in 
fact,  say  that  this  meaning  has  been  almost  universally  given 
by  later  writers.  By  whom  it  was  introduced  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. Cudworth,  in  a  passage  where  he  glances  at  Bacon, 
has  said,  ^^  It  is  no  idol  of  the  den,  to  use  that  affected  lan- 
guage." But,  in  the  pedantic  style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  idol  may  here  have  been  put  as  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Greek  cak»Aov,  and  in  the  same  general  sense 
of  an  idea  or  intellectual  image.'  Although  the  popular 
sense  would  not  be  inapposite  to  the  general  purpose  of  Bacon 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Novum  Organum,  it  cannot  be  reck- 
oned so  exact  and  philosophical  an  illustration  of  the  sources 
of  human  error  as  the  unfaithful  image,  the  shadow  of  reality, 
seen  through  a  refracting  surface,  or  reflected  from  an  unequal 
mirror,  as  in  the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  the  cave,  wherein  we 
are  placed  with  our  backs  to  the  light,  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude  in  his  idola  spectis.^  And  as  this  is  abo  plainly  the 
true  meaning,  as  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Advancement  of  L^uning  demonstrates,  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  continuing  to  employ  a  word  which  has  served  to 
mislead  such  men  as  Brown  and  Playfiur. 


1  PraUm.  INnertatlon  to  EocyclofMBdia. 

*  Introdoetkm  to  the  Norum  OriDuiamf 
pabUsbad  bj  the  Soeietj  for  the  DiffajtoQ 
orUnfalKnowMce.  Bren  Stowrt  wemi 
to  haT«  fUlmi  Into  the  mom  enor. 
**  While  theee  idols  of  the  den  maintain 
their  autboritr,  the  coltlTation  of  the  phl- 
lutophleel  spirit  is  impoMible :  or  rather  It 
Is  in  a  renanciation  of  this  Idolatrjr  that 
the  philosophical  spirit  ewentlallr  con- 
sbts.^  —  DisserUtionf  Ite.  Tha  obeerra- 
tion  Is  eqoall^r  trae,  whatcrer  sense  we 
ntaj  glre  to  tdol. 

*  In  Todd's  editioQ  of  Johnson's  Dtr* 
tionarj  this  sense  is  not  meattooed.  Bnt 
in  that  of  the  KncyclopaMlia  BfetvopoU- 
tana  «e  hare  these  words :  **  An  idol  or 
fanajA  is  aliM>  opposed  to  a  rsalitj ;  thus 
liord  Bacon  (ive  the  quotation  from  him) 


•peaks  of  idols  or  Iklse  appearances." 
Ttie  quotation  Is  from  the  translation  of 
one  of  his  short  iMtkn  tracts,  which  wm 
not  made  br  himself.  It  Is,  bowerer,  a 
ptoot  that  the  word  Hd  was  ooee  need  in 


«  *'  Qulsqae  ex  phantasiss  anse  oelloUs 
tanqoam  es  specu  Platonis,  philo«opha> 
tur.  *  —  Hbtoria  Natondis,  In  pntfktione. 
Coleridge  lias  some  floe  linea  In  allusioo 
to  this  hypothesto  In  that  magniAceot 
effusion  of  his  nenios,  the  Intioduction  to 
tlie  second  boolc  of  Joan  of  Are,  bot  with* 
drawn,  alter  the  fln4  edition,  from  thst 
poem ;  where  he  deecribes  as  as  **  placrd 
with  oor  backs  to  bright  rsality.^*  I  am 
not,  howerer,  certain  ttiat  Baron  mevil 
thiit  precise  anak>|{ir  b^  his  iWo/a  ^prcfts. 
See  De  Angmentis,  Ub-'v.  c.  A. 
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61.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  we  come  at 
length  to  the  new  logic,  the  interpretation  of  nature,  Second 
as  he  calls  it,  or  the  rules  for  conducting  inquiries  |^{^ 
in  Datoial  phOosophj  according  to  his  inductive  me-  Organum. 
thod.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fragment  of  his  entire  system, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  "prerogative  instances,"^  or 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  selected,  for  various  reasons,  as 
moet  likely  to  aid  our  investigations  of  nature.  Fifteen  of 
these  are  used  to  guide  the  intellect,  ^ve  to  assist  the  senses, 
seven  to  correct  the  practice.  This  second  book  is  written 
with  more  than  usual  want  of  perspicuity ;  and,  though  it  is 
intrinsically  the  Baconian  philosophy  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
I  mnch  doubt  whether  it  is  very  extensively  read,  though  far 
more  so  than  it  was  fifty  years  since.  Playfair,  however,  has 
given  an  excellent  abstract  of  it  in  his  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tioQ  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  with  abundant  and  judi- 
doos  illustrations  from  modem  science.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  has  added 
a  greater  number  from  still  more  recent  discoveries,  and  has 
also  furnished  such  a  luminous  development  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  had  been  vainly  hoped  in  former 
times.  The  commentator  of  Bacon  should  be  himself  of  an 
original  genius  in  philosophy.  These  novel  illustrations  are 
the  more  useful,  because  Bacon  himself,  from  defective  know- 
ledge of  natural  phencHnena,  and  from  what,  though  contrary 
to  his  precepts,  his  ardent  fancy  could  not  avoid,  —  a  premature 
hastening  to  explain  the  essences  of  things  instead  of  their 
proximate  causes,  —  has  frequently  given  erroneous  examples. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  often  anticipates 
with  marvellous  sagacity  the  discoveries  of  posterity,  and  that 
hb  patient  and  acute  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  has 
been  deemed  a  model  of  lus  own  inductive  reasoning.  "  No 
one,"  observes  Playfair,  "  has  done  so  much  in  such  drcum- 
stances."  He  was  even  ignorant  of  some  things  that  he  might 
have  known ;  he  wanted  every  branch  of  mathematics ;  and 
placed  in  this  remote  comer  of  Europe,  without  many  kindred 
minds  to  animate  his  zeal  for  physic^  science,  seems  haixlly 
to  have  believed  the  discoveries  of  Gralileo. 

s  Tto  alhuloii  In  ptmogaiivm  mattm'  called,  Uxni^  brlot,  wu  goMnUy  fonnd, 

mmwm  Is  aol  to  th«  Bn^toh  word  pr»-  bj  tonM  pr^dfee  or  sapentitloaf  to  in- 

iiHitln,  m  Star  Jc^in  Honehei  Meoit  to  fla«nc«  tlM  rest,  which  nldom  Totad  otb«r> 

nWannniM on  Natonl  PhJloaophy,  wIm.    It  ii  rath«r  a  fbrood  analogy,  which 


In  tte  Soon 


t  pr«rof«ui9a  eetUmia    Is  not  aneoouDon  with  Baooo. 
itla,  wUeh  bef 


Kooan  conitla,  wUeh  bdng  flrrt 
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62.  It  has  happened  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  it  has  to  many 
Coafldenee  Other  writers,  that  he  has  been  extolled  for  qualities 
of  bmoo  Yyj  QQ  means  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  first 
aphorism  of  the  Novum  Organum,  so  frequentl j  quoted,  "  Man, 
the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  performs  and  under- 
stands so  much  as  he  has  collected  concerning  the  order  of 
nature  by  observation  or  reason,  nor  do  his  power  or  his 
knowledge  extend  farther,"  has  seemed  to  bespeak  an  extreme 
sobriety  of  imagination,  a  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  register^ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  seeking  a  revelation  of 
her  secrets.  And  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  such  was  the 
cautious  and  patient  course  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  him  to  all 
the  genuine  disciples  of  his  inductive  method.  But  be  was 
far  from  being  one  of  those  humble  philosophers  who  would 
Umit  human  science  to  the  enumeration  of  particular  facts. 
He  had,  on  the  contrary,  vast  hopes  of  the  human  intellect 
under  the  guidance  of  his  new  logic  The  latens  schemaits* 
musj  or  intrinsic  configuration  of  bodies,  the  laiens  proce$su» 
adformam,  or  transitional  operation  through  which  they  pass 
from  one  form,  or  condition  of  nature,  to  another,  would  one 
day,  as  he  hoped,  be  brought  to  light ;  and  this  not,  of  course, 
by  simple  observation  of  the  senses,  nor  even  by  assistance  of 
in^itruments,  concerning  the  utility  of  which  he  was  rather 
sceptical,  but  by  a  rigorous  application  of  exclusive  and  affirm- 
ative propo^titions  to  the  actual  phenomena  by  the  inductive 
method.  **  It  appears,"  says  Playfeir,  "  that  Bacon  placed  the 
ultimate  object  of  philosophy  too  high,  and  too  much  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  even  when  his  exertions  arc  most  skilfully 
conducted.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  by  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  our  researches,  and  carrying  them  on 
according  to  the  inductive  method,  we  should  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  essences  of  the  powers  and  qualities  resid- 
ing in  bwiies ;  that  we  should,  for  instance,  become  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  heat,  of  cold,  of  color,  of  transparency. 
The  fact  however  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  science  has  yet  ad- 
vanced, no  one  essence  has  been  discovered,  either  as  to  mat- 
ter in  general,  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive  modificationn. 
We  are  yet  in  doubt  whetlier  heat  is  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  as  Bacon  himself  conceived  it  to 
be,  or  something  emitted  or  radiated  from  their  surfaces,  or, 
lastly,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  by  which  they  are 
l>enetrated  and  surrounded." 
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63.  It  requires  a  very  extensive  survey  of  the  actual 
dominioD  of  science,  and  a  great  sagacity,  to  judge,  ^ijaoet 
even  in  the  loosest  manner,  what  is  beyond  the  pos-  jostifled  of 
side  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Certainly,  since  ^^' 
the  time  when  this  passage  was  written  by  Playfair,  more 
steps  have  been  made  towards  realizing  the  sanguine  antici- 
patjoDS  of  Bacon  than  in  the  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
BiDce  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organum.  We  do  not 
yet  incw  the  real  nature  of  heat ;  but  few  would  pronounce  it 
impossible  or  even  unlikely  that  we  may  know  it,  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  know  other  physical  realities  not  immediately 
perceptible,  before  many  years  shall  have  expired.  The  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton,  the  laws  of  crystalline  substances  discovered 
by  Hkuy,  the  development  of  others  still  subtler  by  Mitscher- 
ficfa,  instead  of  exhibiting,  as  the  older  philosophy  had  done, 
the  idola  reruniy  the  sensible  appearances  of  concrete  sub- 
stance, radiations  from  the  internal  glory,  admit  us,  as  it  were, 
to  stand  within  the  vestibule  of  nature's  temple,  and  to  gaze 
on  the  very  curtain  of  the  shrine.  If,  indeed,  we  could  ^ow 
the  internal  structure  of  one  primary  atom,  and  could  tell, 
not  of  coarse  by  inmiediate  testimony  of  sense,  but  by  legiti- 
mate  inference  from  it,  through  what  constant  laws  its  com* 
ponent  though  indiscerpible  molecules,  the  atoms  of  atoms, 
attzvct,  retain,  and  repel  each  other,  we  should  have  before 
4Mir  mental  vision  not  only  the  kUens  schematismus^  the  real 
eonfiguration  of  the  substance,  but  its  form^  or  efficient  nature, 
and  could  give  as  perfect  a  definition  of  any  such  substance, 
of  gold,  for  example,  as  we  can  of  a  cone  or  a  parallelogram. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  animal  and  vegetable  development^ 
and  especially  the  happy  application  of  the  microscope  to  ob- 
serving chemical  and  organic  changes  in  their  actual  course, 
are  equally  remarkable  advances  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
laUmg  processus  ad  formam^  the  corpuscular  motions  by  which 
all  change  must  be  accomplished,  and  are  in  fact  a  great  deal 
more  than  Bacon  himself  would  have  deemed  possible.^ 

64.   These  astonishing  revelations  of  natural  mysteries, 
&e«h  tidings  of  which  crowd  in  upon  us  every  day,  may  be 


miw  whttt  ii  Um  intanl  operatioD  br  tmn  to  another.     Thb,  in  numberlMS 
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likely  to  overwhelm  all  sober  hesitation  as  to  the  capacities  of 

the  human  mind,  and  to  bring  back  that  confidence 
iM  kept  which  Bacon,  in  so  much  less  favorable  drcum- 
boimdk      stances,  has  ventured  to  feeL  There  seem,  however,  to 

be  good  reasons  for  keeping  within  bounds  this  expec- 
tation of  future  improvement,  which,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
announced  in  unqualified  phrases,  is  hardly  more  philosophical 
than  the  vulgar  supposition  that  the  capacities  of  mankind  are 
almost  stationary.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  indeed,  in  all 
their  possible  combinations,  are  so  infinite,  in  a  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  that  during  no  period  to  which  the  human  species 
can  be  conceived  to  reach  would  they  be  entirely  collected  and 
registered.  The  case  is  still  stronger  as  to  the  secret  agencies 
and  processes  by  means  of  which  their  phenomena  are  dis- 
played. These  have  as  yet,  in  no  one  instance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  fully  ascertained.  "  Microscopes,"  says  Herschel, 
^  have  been  constructed  which  magnify  more  than  one  thou- 
sand times  in  linear  dimension,  so  that  the  smallest  visible 
grain  of  sand  may  be  enlarged  to  the  appearance  of  one  mil- 
lion times  more  bulky ;  yet  the  only  impression  we  receive  by 
viewing  it  through  such  a  magnifier  is  that  it  reminds  us  of 
some  vast  fragment  of  a  rock ;  while  the  intimate  structure 
on  which  depend  its  color,  its  hardness,  and  ita  chemical  pro- 
perties, remains  still  concealed:  we  do  not  seem  to  have  inade 
even  an  approach  to  a  closer  analysis  of  it  by  any  such  scru- 
tiny.'** 

65.  The  instance  here  chosen  is  not  the  most  favorable  for 

the  experimental  philosopher.  He  might  perhaps 
oar  know,  hope  to  gain  more  knowledge  by  applying  Uie  best 
Jjjjj^*»y      microscope  to  a  regular  crystal  or  to  an  organized 

substance.  But  there  is  evidently  a  fundamental 
limitation  of  physical  science,  arising  from  those  of  the  bodily 
senses  and  of  muscular  motions.  The  nicest  instruments 
must  be  constructed  and  directed  by  the  human  hand:  the 
range  of  the  finest  glasses  must  have  a  limit,  not  only  in  their 
own  natural  structure,  but  in  that  of  the  human  eye.  But 
no  theory  in  science  will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  any 
regard,  except  as  it  is  drawn  immediately,  and  by  an  exclu- 
Mve  process,  from  the  phenomena  which  our  senses  report  to 
us.  Thus  Uie  regular  observation  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemical  combination  has  suggested  the  atomic  theory;  and 

>  VHatotam  <m  Nfti.  PbOot.,  p.  191. 
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eTeo  this  has  been  scepticaUj  accepted  by  our  cautious  school 
of  i^iilaBophy.  If  we  are  ever  to  go  farther  into  the  molecu- 
lar analjas  of  substances,  it  must  be  through  the  means  and 
Qpoo  the  aatboritj  of  new  discoveries  exhibited  to  our  senses 
in  experiment  But  the  existing  powers  of  exhibiting  or 
compelling  nature  bj  instruments,  vast  as  they  appear  to  us, 
and  wonderful  as  has  been  their  efficacy  in  many  respects, 
have  done  little  for  many  years  past  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  substances  reputed  to  be  simple;  and  with  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  that  some  of  these,  at  least,  yield  to  the 
rmdble  of  nature,  our  electric  batteries  have,  up  to  this  hour, 
played  innoculously  round  their  heads. 

66.  Bacon  has  thrown  out,  once  or  twice,  a  hint  at  a  single 
principle,  a  summary  law  of  nature,  as  if  all  subordinate 
causes  resolved  themselves  into  one  great  process,  according 
to  whidi  GSod  works  his  will  in  the  universe:  ''Opus  quod 
operator  Deus  a  principio  usque  ad  finem."  The  natural 
tendency  towards  simplification,  and  what  we  consider  as 
harmony,  in  our  philosophical  systems,  which  Lord  Bacon 
himself  reckons  among  the  tdola  tribus,  the  fallacies  incident 
to  the  ^)ecies,  has  led  s<Hne  to  favor  this  unity  of  physical  law. 
In^iact  and  gravity  have  each  had  their  supporters.  But  we 
are  as  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  establishing  such  a  gene- 
ralization, nor  does  it  appear  by  any  means  probable  that  it 
win  ever  assume  any  simple  form. 

67.  The  close  connection  of  the  inductive  process  recom- 
mended by  Bacon  with  natural  philosophy  in  the  1^40011^ 
common  sense  of  that  word,  and  the  general  selec-  logfe : 
tioo  of  his  examples  for  illustration  from  that  science,  ^^f£S  (o 
have  given  rise  to  a  question,  whether  he  compre-  p*»j«*o«- 
bended  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy  within  the  scope 
of  his  inquiry.'     That  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Instaura- 
tkm  of  Sciences,  and  therefore  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
in  the  fuUest  sense  of  the  word,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  treatise  De  Augments  Scientiarum 
is  dedicated  to  those  subjects ;  and  it  is  not  less  so  that  the 
idoia  of  the  Novum  Or^mum  are  at  least  as  apt  to  deceive 
OS  in  moral  as  in  physical  argument     The  question,  there- 

>  TUs   qwrtnn   wm   illgmiid   wom  Berisv.  toL  IQ.  p.  278;  and  th«  PnllmS* 
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fore,  can  only  be  raised  as  to  the  peculiar  method  of  conduct- 
ing investigations,  which  is  considered  as  his  own.  This 
would,  however,  appear  to  have  been  decided  by  himself  in 
very  positive  language :  ^  It  may  be  doubt^  rather  than 
objected,  by  some,  whether  we  look  to  the  perfection,  by 
means  of  our  method,  of  natural  philosophy  alone,  or  of  the 
other  sciences  also,  of  logic,  of  ethics,  of  politics.  But  we 
certainly  mean  what  has  here  been  said  to  be  understood  as 
to  them  all ;  and  as  the  ordinary  logic,  which  proceeds  by 
syllogism,  does  not  relate  to  physical  only,  but  to  every  other 
science,  so  ours,  which  proceeds  by  inducticm,  comprises  them 
all.  For  we  as  much  collect  a  hiistory  and  form  tables  con- 
cerning anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  concerning 
examples  from  civil  life,  and  as  much  concerning  the  intellec- 
tual operations  of  memory,  combination,  and  partition,  judg- 
ment and  the  others,  as  concerning  heat  and  cold,  or  light,  or 
vegetation,  or  such  things."  ^  But  he  proceeds  to  intimate,  as 
far  as  I  understand  the  next  sentence,  that  although  his  method 
or  logic,  strictiy  speaking,  is  applicable  to  other  subjects,  it  is 
his  immediate  object  to  inquire  into  the  pn^rties  of  natural 
things,  or  what  is  generally  meant  by  physics.  To  this,  in- 
deed, the  second  book  c^  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
portions  that  he  completed  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  bear  witness. 

68.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  leading  principles 
^^^j^jjjj^  of  the  inductive  philosophy  are  applicable  to  other 
DhikMopt^  topics  of  inquiry  than  what  is  usually  comprehended 
~^^^  under  the  name  of  physics,  that  we  can  employ  all 
•odttzpni.  the  pngrogattva  instanHarumj  and  still  less  the 
^"^  peculiar  rules  for  conducting  experiments  which 

Baocm  has  given  us,  in  moral  or  even  psychological  disquisi- 


dobitftbU  qnbptem  potiot  altioali  «t  dlrMotdi,  Jadkii  et  nUqnoroB. 
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Many  of  them  are  plainly  referable  to  particular 
DumipQlmtioiis,  or  at  most  to  limited  subjects  of  chemical 
theory.  And  the  fi^nent  occurrence  of  passages  which 
show  Lord  Bacon's  fondness  for  experimental  processes,  seems 
to  bare  led  scHoe  to  consider  his  peculiar  meUiods  as  more 
exdosively  related  to  such  modes  of  inquiry  than  they  really 
are.  But  when  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  sud  to  be  expe- 
rimental, we  are  to  remember  that  experiment  is  only  better 
than  what  we  may  call  passive  observation,  because  it  en- 
larges our  capacity  of  observing  with  exactness  and  expedition. 
The  reasoning  is  grounded  on  observation  in  boUi  cases.  In 
astronomy,  where  nature  remarkably  presents  the  objects  of 
oar  observation  without  liability  to  error  or  uncertain  delay, 
we  may  reason  on  the  inductive  principle  as  well  as  in  sciences 
that  require  tentative  operations.  The  inferences  drawn  from 
the  difference  of  time  in  the  occultation  of  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter at  different  seasons,  in  favor  of  the  Copemican  theory  and 
against  the  instantaneous  motion  of  light,  are  inductions  of 
the  same  kind  with  any  that  could  be  derived  from  an  expc' 
rtmemimn  cruets.  They  are  exclusions  of  those  hypotheses 
which  might  solve  many  phenomena,  but  fiul  to  explain  those 
immediately  observed. 

69.  But  astronomy,  from  the  comparative  solitariness,  if  we 
may  so  say,  of  all  its  phenomena,  and  the  simplicity  AdTantagw 
of  their  laws,  has  an  advantage  that  is  rarely  found  in  of  the 
sdences  of  mere  observation.  Bacon  justly  gave  to  ^*^' 
experiment,  or  the  interrogation  of  nature,  compelling  her 
to  give  up  her  secrets,  a  decided  preference  whenever  it  can 
be  empkiyed  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  inductive 
method  is  tedious,  if  not  uncertain,  when  it  cannot  resort  to 
so  compendioas  a  process.  One  of  the  subjects  selected  by 
Bacon  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration  as  specimens  of 
the  method  by  which  an  inquiry  into  nature  should  be  con- 
ducted—  the  History  of  Winds  —  does  not  greatly  admit 
of  experiments ;  and  the  very  slow  progress  of  meteorology, 
which  has  yet  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  a  science,  when 
compared  with  that  of  chemistry  or  optics,  will  illustrate  the 
difficulties  of  employing  the  inductive  method  without  their 
aid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  Lord  Bacon's  method  of  philo- 
sophizing is  properiy  experimental,  but  that  by  experiment  it 
is  most  suocewfully  displayed. 

70.  It  will  follow  from  hence,  that  in  proportion  as,  in  any 
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matter  of  inqaiiy,  we  can  separate,  in  what  we  examine, 
the  determining  conditions,  or  law  of  form,  from  every  thing 
SometiDM  extraneous,  we  shall  be  more  able  to  use  the  Baco- 
to'*w?«».  "**"  method  with  advantage.  In  metaphysics,  or 
pb^of  ho^  what  Stewart  would  have  called  the  philosophy  of 
man  mind,  ^j^g  human  mind,  there  seems  much  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  inductive  reasoning.  Such 
are  those  facts  which,  by  their  intimate  connection  with  phy- 
siology, or  the  laws  of  the  bodily  frame,  fall  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  pjiysidan.  In  these,  though  exact  obser- 
vation is  chiefly  required,  it  b  often  practicable  to  shorten 
its  process  by  experiment.  And  another  important  illustra- 
tion may  be  given  from  the  education  of  children,  coni^idered 
as  a  science  of  rules  deduced  from  observation ;  wherein 
also  we  are  frequently  more  able  to  substitute  experiment 
Urn  to  to  ^^^  mere  experience,  than  with  mankind  in  general, 
poutict  and  whom  we  may  observe  at  a  distance,  but  cannot  con- 
'^'•^  troL  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  moral  prudence,  we 
can  seldom  do  more  than  this.  It  seems,  however,  practicable 
to  apply  the  close  attention  enforced  by  Bacon,  and  the  care- 
ful arrangement  and  comparison  of  phenomena,  which  are  the 
basis  of  his  induction,  to  these  subjects.  Thus,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  all  popular  seditions  recorded  in  history  were  to  be 
carefully  collected  with  great  regard  to  the  probability  of 
evidence,  and  to  any  peculiarity  that  may  have  affected  the 
results,  it  might  be  easy  to  perceive  such  a  connection  of 
antecedent  and  subsequent  events  in  the  great  plurality 
of  instances,  as  would  reasonably  lead  us  to  form  probable 
inferences  as  to  similar  tumults  when  they  should  occur.  This 
has  sometimes  been  done,  with  less  universality,  and  with 
much  less  accuracy  than  the  Baconian  method  requires,  by 
such  Uieoretical  writers  on  politics  as  Machiavel  and  Bodin. 
But  it  has  been  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry,  and  to  dis- 
appoint the  practical  statesman,  who  commonly  rejects  it  with 
scorn  ;  partly  because  civil  history  is  itself  defective,  seldom 
giving  a  just  view  of  events,  and  still  less  frequently  of 
the  motives  of  those  concerned  in  them ;  partly  because  the 
history  of  mankind  is  far  less  copious  than  that  of  nature,  and, 
in  much  that  relates  to  politics,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  fur- 
nish the  ground-work  of  a  sufficient  induction ;  but  partly 
also  from  some  distinctive  circumstances  which  affect  our 
reasonings  in  moral  far  more  than  in  physical  science,  and 
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winch  deserve  to  be  ooosidered,  so  far  at  least  as  to  sketch  the 
argameiits  that  might  be  emplojed. 

71.  The  Baconian  logic,  as  has  been  already  said,  deduces 
nnivenal  principles  from  select  observation ;  that  is,  injnctioii 
from  particalar,  and,  in  some  cases  of  experiment,  ie«  oonciu- 
frxND  singular  instances.  It  may  easily  appear  to  one  these  mb- 
conversant  with  the  syllogistic  method  less  legitimate  i^^- 
than  the  old  induction,  which  proceeded  by  an  exhaustive 
enumermtioQ  of  particulars,'  and  at  most  warranting  but  a  pro- 
bable ooDclusion.  The  answer  to  this  objection  can  only  be 
fcHmd  in  the  acknowledged  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
that  whatever  has  once  occurred  will,  under  absolutely  similar 
cummstances,  always  occur  again.  This  may  be  called  the 
suppressed  premise  of  every  Baconian  enthymeme,  every 
inference  from  observation  of  phenomena,  which  extends 
beyond  the  particular  case.  When  it  is  once  ascertained 
that  water  is  composed  of  one  proportion  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
hydrogen,  we  never  doubt  but  that  such  are  its  invariable 
constitoents.  We  may  repeat  the  experiment  to  secui-e  our- 
selves against  the  risk  of  error  in  the  operation,  or  of  some 
onperceived  condition  that  may  have  affected  the  result ;  but, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  has  secured  us  against  this, 
an  invariable  law  of  nature  is  inferred  from  the  particular 
titftanoe  :  nobody  conceives  that  one  pint  of  pure  water  c<m  be 
of  a  different  composition  from  another.  All  men,  even  the 
moet  rude,  reason  upon  this  primary  maxim ;  but  they  reason 
incoociasively,  from  misapprehending  the  true  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  to  which  they  direct  their 
attentioo.  It  is  by  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  with  which 
Baoon  has  excluded  the  various  sources  c^  error,  and  discu- 
gaged  the  true  cause,  that  his  method  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  the  vulgar  practise. 

72.  It  is  requir^  however,  for  the  validity  of  this  method, 
first,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  KeMonafbr 
general  laws  of  nature,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  this  dufer- 
what  has  been  will,  in  the  same  conditions,  be  again ;  ^°^' 
and,  secondly,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  and  estimatu 
all  the  conditions  with  an  entire  and  exclusive  knowledge. 
The  first  is  granted  in  all  physical  phenomena ;  but  in  those 


(Tbii  is  Boi  aulfee  sn  M«ia»te  aeeomit   wramtftf  ft  genend  truth  fhimft  pwtloakr 
hm  old  indoctioD,  whkh  Mldom  pro-    ooe.— 1847.] 
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ficed."^  Thui»  abo  Dr.  Thoman  Brown :  **  Id  the  inmost  Banctu- 
aries  of  the  mind  were  all  the  idols  which  he  overthrew ;  '*  and 
a  later  author  on  the  Novum  Organum  fancies  that  Bacon 
^  strikinglj,  though  in  his  usual  quaint  stjle,  calls  the  preju- 
dices that  check  the  progress  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  idols, 
because  mankind  are  apt  to  pay  homage  to  these,  instead  of 
regarding  truth.'' '  Thus,  too,  in  the  translation  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  published  in  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's  edition,  we  find 
idola  rendered  by  idols,  without  explanation.  We  may,  in 
fact,  say  that  this  meaning  has  been  almost  universally  given 
by  later  writers.  By  whom  it  was  introduced  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. Cudworth,  in  a  passage  where  he  glances  at  Bacon, 
has  said,  "  It  is  no  idol  of  the  deny  to  use  that  affected  lan- 
guage." But,  in  the  pedantic  style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  idol  may  here  have  been  put  as  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Greek  ttSulov,  and  in  the  same  general  sense 
of  an  idea  or  intellectual  image.'  Although  the  popular 
sense  would  not  be  inapposite  to  the  general  purpose  of  Bacon 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Novum  Organum,  it  cannot  be  reck- 
oned BO  exact  and  philosophical  an  illustration  of  the  sources 
of  human  error  as  the  unfkithful  image,  the  shadow  of  reality, 
seen  through  a  refracting  surface,  or  reflected  from  an  unequal 
mirror,  as  in  the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  the  cave,  wherein  we 
are  placed  with  our  backs  to  the  light,  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude  in  his  idoia  9pecu$}  And  as  this  is  also  plainly  the 
true  meaning,  as  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Advancement  of  L^Euning  demonstrates,  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  continuing  to  employ  a  word  which  has  served  to 
mislead  such  meu  as  Brown  and  Play&ir. 

1  Prtlim.  Dtotitaitlon  to  Boeyck>|Medku  fP««lu  of  \Afi\M  or  UHm  ftppeu»ncw." 

*  InfcrodoctioD  to  tb«  Norum  Ornnom,  Th«  qnotatioo  te  flrom  tb«  tmisUtion  of 
pnbUsbed  bjr  the  Sodetr  for  the  DUfiuloo  ooe  of  hta  ahort  Latin  tr»rt«,  whkh  wae 
of  UMftol  Knowledge.  Eren  Stewart  w  iimi  not  made  br  hfamwlf.  It  la,  however,  a 
to  have  fkllen  Into  the  Mine  error,  proof  that  toe  word  i-iol  was  ooee  need  Id 
"  While  th«M  Idol*  of  the  d«  maintain  thi«  aeoM. 

their  authority,  the  cultirmtion  of  the  phi-  «  *'  Quiaque  ex  phantaite  ewe  e«Ualla 

Uieophioalaplrit  iaimpoMlble;  (»r  rather  it  taoqaam  ex  apecn   Platonia,  phUoaopha. 

la  in  a  renuncUtion  of  thia  IdoUtry  that  tur. '  —  Hiatoiia  NatucaUii,  in  pnrfatione. 

the  philoaophtcal  apirit  aaacntiaily   eon-  Coleridge  hea  aome  fine  Ilnce  in  alluaion 

abta."  —  Diaaertatinn,  &e.    The  obeenra.  to  thia  hypothcab  in    that  mafniflceot 

tioo  ia  eqoall^  true,  whatcrer  aenae  we  effuaion  of  hia  geniua,  the  introduction  to 

may  giTe  to  %dot.  the  aecond  book  of  Joan  of  Are,  but  with- 

•  In  Todd'a  edition  of  Joluuon'a  Mr-  drawn,  after  the  flr»t  Mlltioo,  flrom  that 
tftonary  thb  penae  ia  not  mentioDed.  Bat  poem ;  where  he  dearrihea  ua  aa  "  placed 
In  that  of  the  EneyclopcdU  MetropoU-  with  onr  barka  to  bright  reality.'*  I  am 
tana  we  liare  theae  worda :  **An  idol  or  not,  howerer,  eertaiu  Uiat  Baroa  mmit 
fanaae  la  aim  oppoaed  to  a  raality;  thna  thia  preriae  analofpr  bt-  hia  idola  ^cU*. 
^0t\  Bacon  (M*e  the  quotation  flrom  hfan)  See  De  Aofmantla,  Ub.  r.  t.  \. 
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61.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Novnm  Organom,  we  come  at 
length  to  the  new  logic,  the  inteq)retation  of  nature,  seoond 
as  he  calls  it,  or  the  rules  for  conducting  inquiries  ^^^ 
in  natural  philosophy  according  to  his  inducdve  me-  Oi^aQiim. 
thod.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fragment  of  his  entire  system, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  ''  prerogative  instances,"  ^  or 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  selected,  for  various  reasons,  as 
most  likely  to  aid  our  investigations  of  nature.  Fifteen  of 
these  are  used  to  guide  the  intellect,  five  to  assist  the  senses, 
seven  to  correct  the  practice.  This  second  book  is  written 
with  more  than  usual  want  of  perspicuity ;  and,  though  it  is 
intrinsically  the  Baconian  philosophy  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  is  very  extensively  read,  though  far 
more  so  than  it  was  fifty  years  since.  Playfair,  however,  has 
given  an  excellent  abstract  of  it  in  his  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  with  abundant  and  judi- 
cions  illustrations  finom  modem  science.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  has  added 
a  greater  number  fit>m  still  more  recent  discoveries,  and  has 
also  furnished  such  a  luminous  development  of  the  difiSculties 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  had  been  vainly  hoped  in  former 
times.  The  oonmientator  of  Bacon  should  be  himself  of  an 
original  genius  in  philosophy.  These  novel  illustrations  are 
the  more  useM,  because  Bacon  himself,  from  defective  know- 
ledge of  natural  phemnnena,  and  from  what,  though  contrary 
to  fals  precepts,  his  ardent  &ncy  could  not  avoid,  —  a  premature 
hastening  to  explain  the  essences  of  things  instead  of  their 
proximate  causes, — has  frequently  given  erroneous  examples. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  often  anticipates 
with  marvellous  sagacity  the  discoveries  of  posterity,  and  that 
his  patient  and  acute  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  has 
been  deemed  a  model  of  his  own  inductive  reasoning.  ^'  No 
one,"  observes  Playfair,  "  has  done  so  much  in  such  circum- 
stances.** He  was  even  ignorant  of  some  things  that  he  might 
have  known ;  he  wanted  evenr  branch  of  mathematics ;  and 
placed  in  this  remote  comer  of  Europe,  without  many  kindred 
minds  to  animate  his  zeal  for  physical  science,  seems  haixUy 
to  have  believed  the  discoveries  of  Galileo. 

>  The  alhuioii  fan  prarogatitm  itultm-    cmltod,  though  brlotf  wm  gmmtJlj  found, 
111  wi  li  Dol  to  th«  Hn^itoh  word  pr»-    by  some  pr^dfee  or  supottltion,  to  in« 
rdgBtlTt,  M  Sir  John  H«rKh«l  Mcma  to    Simdoo  the  rest,  which  seldom  Toted  other> 
"  "        *         rise.    ItlBnther«lbfroedanak>K]r,whlch 

I  not  nntommon  with  Bioon. 


— lyow  fPiseoof se  on  NatonJ  PhUosophy,  wis 
».  liRSK  bat  to  thm  pranttoUva  cnum%a  is  t 
In  the  Bonso  comltiA,  whieh  bds^  llrrt 
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62.  It  has  happened  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  it  has  to  many 
CoDfldfloM  other  writers,  that  he  has  been  extolled  for  qualities 
of  BMon  \^y  jjQ  means  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  first 
f4)horism  of  the  Novum  Organum,  so  frequently  quoted,  "  Man, 
the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  performs  and  under- 
stands so  much  as  he  has  collected  concerning  the  order  of 
nature  by  observation  or  reason,  nor  do  his  power  or  his 
knowledge  extend  farther,**  has  seemed  to  bespeak  an  extreme 
sobriety  of  imagination,  a  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  register- 
ing the  phenomena  of  nature  without  seeking  a  revelation  of 
her  secrets.  And  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  such  was  the 
cautious  and  patient  course  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  him  to  all 
the  genuine  disciples  of  his  inductive  method.  But  he  was 
far  from  being  one  of  those  humble  philosophers  who  would 
limit  human  science  to  the  enumeration  of  particular  facts. 
He  had,  on  the  contrary,  vast  hopes  of  the  human  intellect 
under  the  guidance  of  his  new  logic  The  kUent  schermUtS" 
muf,  or  intrinsic  configuration  of  bodies,  the  latem  processus 
ad  forinam^  or  transitional  operation  through  which  they  pass 
from  one  form,  or  condition  of  nature,  to  another,  would  one 
day,  as  he  hoped,  be  brought  to  light ;  and  this  not,  of  course, 
by  simple  observation  of  the  senses,  nor  even  by  assistance  of 
instruments,  concerning  the  utility  of  which  he  was  rather 
sceptical,  but  by  a  rigorous  application  of  exclusive  and  affirm- 
ative propositions  to  the  actual  phenomena  by  the  inductive 
method.  **  It  appears,"  says  Playfair,  "that  Bacon  placed  the 
ultimate  object  of  philosophy  too  high,  and  too  much  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  even  when  his  exertions  arc  most  skilfully 
conducted.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  by  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  our  researches,  and  carrying  them  on 
according  to  the  inductive  method,  we  should  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  essences  of  the  powers  and  qualities  resid- 
ing in  bodies ;  that  we  should,  for  instance,  become  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  heat,  of  cold,  of  color,  of  transparency. 
The  fact  however  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  science  has  yet  ad- 
vanced, no  one  essence  has  been  discovered,  either  as  to  mat- 
ter in  general,  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive  modifications. 
We  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  heat  is  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  as  Bacon  himself  conceived  it  to 
be,  or  something  emitted  or  radiated  from  their  surfaces,  or, 
lastly,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  by  which  they  are 
jienetrated  and  surrounded." 
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63.  It  requires  a  very  extensive  survey  of  the  actual 
domiiiioQ  of  science,  and  a  great  sagacity,  to  judge,  jjja<mi 
even  in  the  loosest  manner,  what  is  beyond  the  pos-  jnatMed  of 
Bilile  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Certainly,  since  ^^* 
the  time  when  this  passage  was  written  by  Playfair,  more 
steps  have  been  made  towards  realizing  the  sanguine  antici- 
padons  of  Bacon  than  in  the  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organum.  We  do  not 
yet  hw%e  the  real  nature  of  heat ;  but  few  would  pronounce  it 
impossible  or  even  unlikely  that  we  may  know  it,  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  know  other  physical  realities  not  immediately 
perceptible,  before  many  years  shall  have  expired.  The  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton,  the  laws  of  crystalline  substances  discovered 
by  ffiuy,  the  development  of  others  still  subtler  by  Mitscher- 
lidi,  instead  of  exhibiting,  as  the  older  philosophy  had  done, 
the  idoia  rtrunij  the  sensible  appearances  of  concrete  sub- 
stance, radiations  from  the  internal  glory,  admit  us,  as  it  were, 
to  stand  within  the  vestibide  of  nature's  temple,  and  to  gaze 
on  the  very  curtain  of  the  shrine.  If,  indeed,  we  could  know 
the  internal  structure  of  one  primary  atom,  and  could  tell, 
not  of  course  by  immediate  testimony  of  sense,  but  by  legiti- 
mate inference  from  it,  through  what  constant  laws  its  com- 
ponent though  indiscerpible  molecules,  the  atoms  of  atoms, 
attract,  retain,  and  repel  each  other,  we  should  have  before 
.oar  mental  vision  not  only  the  kaens  schematismusy  the  real 
configuration  of  the  substance,  but  its  farm,  or  efficient  nature, 
and  could  give  as  perfect  a  definiticm  of  any  such  substance, 
of  gold,  for  example,  as  we  can  of  a  cone  or  a  parallelogram* 
The  recent  dijMX>veries  of  animal  and  vegetable  development^ 
and  especially  the  happy  application  of  the  microscope  to  ob- 
serving chemical  and  organic  changes  in  their  actual  course, 
axe  equally  remarkable  advances  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
iatens  procesms  ad  farmam,  the  corpuscular  motions  by  which 
all  change  must  be  accomplished,  and  are  in  fact  a  great  deal 
iD(H«  than  Bacon  himself  would  have  deemed  possible.^ 

64.  These  astonishing  revelations  of  natural  mysteries^ 
freah  tidings  of  which  crowd  in  upon  us  every  day,  may  be 

*  Bjr   tt«  lm«m$  ^roeoncf,   ha  BMUit  hM»tAimilbui»,m  latent  progress  tkomoom 

osH  vtel  li  tiM  BAtanl  op«ntkm  by  Jbrm  to  another.     Thi>f  In  nnmberlcM 

vhkk  (MM  fetm  or  eoodltfon  of  bdng  if  cases,  w«  ean  now  answer,  at  least  to  ■ 

tedaesd  non  aaoClMr.    Thus,  whao  tiM  tmj  great  ext«int,  by  tha  selenee  of  clw 

""      of  Iron  T 


sttrfcoa  of  Iron  bacomes  rusty,  or  when    mistiy. 
'  rls  eeirrwtad  in  to  steam,  some  ehaoffs 
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likely  to  overwhelm  all  sober  hesitation  as  to  the  capacities  of 

the  human  mind,  and  to  bring  back  that  confidence 
iM  kept  which  Bacon,  in  so  much  less  favorable  drcum- 
^^k      stances,  has  ventured  to  feeL  There  seem,  however,  to 

be  good  reasons  for  keeping  within  bounds  this  expec- 
tation of  future  improvement,  which,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
announced  in  unqualified  phrases,  is  hardly  more  philosophical 
than  the  vulgar  supposition  that  the  capacities  of  mankind  are 
almost  stationary.  The  phenomena  d  nature,  indeed,  in  all 
their  possible  combinations,  are  so  infinite,  in  a  popuUr  sense 
of  the  word,  that  during  no  period  to  which  the  human  species 
can  be  conceived  to  reach  would  they  be  entirely  collected  and 
registered.  The  case  is  still  stronger  as  to  the  secret  agencies 
and  processes  by  means  of  which  their  phenomena  are  dis- 
played. These  have  as  yet,  in  no  one  instance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  fiiUy  ascertained.  "  Microscopes,"  says  Herschel, 
"  have  been  constructed  which  magnify  more  than  one  thou- 
sand times  in  linear  dimension,  so  that  the  smallest  visible 
grain  of  sand  may  be  enlarged  to  the  appearance  of  one  mil- 
lion times  more  bulky ;  yet  the  only  impression  we  receive  by 
viewing  it  through  such  a  magnifier  is  that  it  reminds  us  of 
some  vast  fragment  of  a  rock ;  while  the  intimate  structure 
on  which  depend  its  color,  its  hardness,  and  its  chemical  pro- 
perties, remains  still  concealed:  we  do  not  seem  to  have  niade 
even  an  approach  to  a  closer  analysis  of  it  by  any  such  scru- 
tiny."* 

65.  The  instance  here  chosen  is  not  the  most  favorable  for 

the  experimental  philosopher.  He  might  perhaps 
oar  know,  hope  to  gain  more  knowledge  by  applying  Uie  best 
'**«»*^      microscope  to  a  regular  crystal  or  to  an  organized 

substance.  But  there  is  evidently  a  fundamental 
limitation  of  physical  science,  arising  from  those  of  the  bodily 
senses  and  of  muscular  motions.  The  nicest  instruments 
must  be  constructed  and  directed  by  the  human  hand:  the 
range  of  the  finest  glasses  must  have  a  limit,  not  only  in  their 
own  natural  structure,  but  in  that  of  the  human  eye.  But 
no  theory  in  science  will  be  admowledged  to  deserve  any 
regard,  except  as  it  is  drawn  inunediately,  and  by  an  exclu- 
sive process,  from  the  phenomena  which  our  senses  report  to 
us.  Thus  the  regular  observation  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemical  combination  has  suggested  the  atomic  theory;  and 

>  Dbeonm  on  fftJL  PUk*.,  p.  191. 
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eren  this  has  been  sceptically  accepted  by  our  cautious  school 
of  philosophy.  If  we  are  ever  to  go  failher  into  the  molecu- 
lar analysis  of  substances,  it  must  be  through  the  means  and 
opon  the  authority  of  new  discoveries  exhibited  to  our  senses 
in  experiment  But  the  existing  powers  of  exhibiting  or 
compelling  nature  by  instruments,  vast  as  they  appear  to  us, 
and  wonderful  as  has  been  their  efficacy  in  many  respects, 
have  done  little  for  many  years  past  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  substances  reputed  to  be  simple;  and  with  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  that  some  of  these,  at  least,  yield  to  the 
crucible  of  nature,  our  electric  batteries  have,  up  to  this  hour, 
played  innoculously  round  their  heads. 

66.  Bacon  has  thrown  out,  once  or  twice,  a  hint  at  a  single 
principle,  a  sunmiary  law  of  nature,  as  if  all  subordinate 
causes  resolved  themselves  into  one  great  process,  according 
to  which  Giod  works  his  will  in  the  universe:  ''Opus  quod 
operatur  Deus  a  principio  usque  ad  finem."  The  natural 
tendency  towards  simplification,  and  what  we  consider  as 
harmony,  in  our  philosophical  systems,  which  Lord  Bacon 
himself  reckons  among  the  idola  trtbus,  the  fallacies  incident 
to  the  q>ecie9,  has  led  some  to  favor  this  unity  of  physical  law. 
Impact  and  gravity  have  each  had  their  supporters.  But  we 
are  as  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  establishing  such  a  gene- 
ralization, nor  does  it  appear  by  any  means  probable  that  it 
win  ever  assume  any  simple  form. 

67.  The  dose  connection  of  the  inductive  process  recom- 
mended by  Bacon  with  natural  philosophy  in  the  in^oetiT* 
common  sense  of  that  word,  and  the  general  selec-  logio : 
tioQ  of  his  examples  for  illustration  from  that  science,  ^^mfloed  to 
have  given  rise  to  a  question,  whether  he  oompre-  p*»j«*<»- 
bended  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy  within  the  scope 
of  his  inquiry.'     That  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Instaura- 
tion  of  Sciences,  and  therefore  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
in  the  iuUest  sense  of  the  word,  is  obvious  from  the  &ct  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum 
is  dedicated  to  Uiose  subjects ;  and  it  is  not  less  so  that  the 
idoia  of  the  Novum  Or^mum  are  at  least  as  apt  to  deceive 
m  in  moral  as  in  physical  argument     The  question,  there- 

>  TUs  qoMtlon  wm   illtmiid   wom  Berisv.  rtA.  IQ.  p.  278;  and  th«  PnllmS* 

TMnilneebjtlMUteeatorof  th«  Idin.  naiy  DlinitetfoB  to  8towui*t  PhikMophi- 

haxf^  B«t1«w,  oa  one  dde,  and  br  Dufdd  oal  Bmmjb. 
atffwwt  on  th«  other.     See  Bdbibiugli 
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fore,  can  onlj  be  raised  as  to  the  peculiar  method  of  conduct- 
ing investigations,  which  is  considered  as  his  own.  This 
would,  however,  appear  to  have  been  decided  by  himself  in 
very  positive  language :  ^  It  maj  be  doubt^  rather  than 
objected,  by  some,  whether  we  look  to  the  perfection,  by 
means  of  our  method,  of  natural  philosophy  alone,  or  of  the 
other  sciences  also,  of  logic,  of  ethics,  <k  politics.  But  we 
certainly  mean  what  has  here  been  said  to  be  understood  as 
to  them  all ;  and  as  the  ordinary  logic,  which  proceeds  by 
syllogism,  does  not  relate  to  physical  <mly,  but  to  every  other 
science,  so  ours,  which  proceeds  by  inducticm,  comprises  them 
alL  For  we  as  much  collect  a  history  and  form  tables  con- 
cerning anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  concerning 
examples  ^m  civil  life,  and  as  much  concerning  the  intellec- 
tual operations  of  menM>ry,  combination,  and  partition,  judg- 
ment and  the  others,  as  concerning  heat  and  cold,  or  light,  or 
vegetation,  or  such  things."  ^  But  he  proceeds  to  intimate,  as 
far  as  I  understand  the  next  sentence,  that  although  his  method 
or  logic,  strictly  speaking,  b  applicable  to  other  subjects,  it  is 
his  immediate  object  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  natural 
things,  or  what  is  generally  meant  by  physics.  To  this,  in- 
deed, the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
portions  that  he  completed  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  b^  witness. 

68.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  leading  principles 
^^^j^jjjj^  of  the  inductive  philosophy  are  applicable  to  other 
DhikMophT  topics  of  inquiry  than  what  is  usually  comprehended 
i^llli^i'*-  under  the  name  of  " 


physics,  that  we  can  employ  all 

•odttzpiii.  the  pr€arogativig  inskmtiarwnj  and  still  less  the 
"****^  pecuuar  rules  for  conducting  experiments  which 
Baccm  has  given  us,  in  moral  or  even  psychological  disquisi- 


1   («Blfauii  dabitaUl  onbpiam  potioi  iltioate  «t  dhWoolt,  jwUcli  «t  nUqnoram. 

qntm  olii^det,  utmm  not  <to  natunU  Imh  qtum  <to  oftUdo  ^  frteldo,  aat  lace,  Mii 

ium  phikwophk,  an  etkun  de  KlantUt  rtgeUOam   Ml  rfmUibtts.     Scd  tunes 

reUqaU,  logidt,  ethieit,  poUtkb,  neon-  eum nottnntlo Interpratandi,  pMt histo- 

dam  Tfaun  nostram  perfldcodk  kM|iumor.  rUm  pTOpanUam  ei  ordtnatam.  noa  bmd- 

At  DOS  eerM  da  onlfwsla  luee,  qua  dieta  tli  taofcnm  moCoa  ^  dbcmvoa,  at  lociea 

•ant,  Intall^imaa;  atqae  qnwnadmodam  ralgaria,  tad  at ramm  natoiam iataaaiar, 

rolgaria  logka,  qaa  regit  x«a  par  ayUogla-  Ha  mantcm  reglmaa  oi  ad  laffum  oatonm 

inam,  non  taatom  ad  nataralea,  tad  ad  aa  aptto  par  oamia  modla  appUeaia  poiriL 


Mnnaa  ■rtwitlai  partlnat,  Ita  ai  noatra,  Atqoa  propteraa  molta  at  divana  to  doe- 

qa«    proeedit   par  IndoetfcMMm,   oamk  Mna   hiterpretatkmla   prvcipimoa,  qaa 

eomplaetitar.     Tarn  aoim  Historiaiii  at  ad  tal^^eeti.  da  qoo  tnqalilmoa,  qoattta- 

Tabalaa   InTaalaodl  coaSdmoa   da  iim,  tarn  at  eoodltioiMiD  modam  iafanlaodl 

wata  at  yatatuudk  at  afaaiMboa,  ae  atlam  noooalla  ax  parte  appttoMt.^*~  Nor.  Oig., 

da  azcmpUi  rarom  dTlUam ;  nae  minim  1. 137. 
da  notiboa  maatatibaa  mamorka,  eompo> 
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Many  of  them  are  plainly  referable  to  particalar 
manipalatioiis,  or  at  most  to  limited  subjects  of  chemical 
theory.  And  the  frequent  occurrence  of  passages  which 
show  Lord  Bacon's  fondness  for  experimental  processes,  seems 
to  have  led  some  to  consider  his  peculiar  methods  as  more 
exduaively  related  to  such  modes  of  inquiry  than  they  really 
are.  But  when  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  said  to  be  expe- 
rimental, we  are  to  remember  that  experiment  is  only  better 
than  what  we  may  call  passive  observation,  because  it  en- 
larges oar  capacity  of  observing  with  exactness  and  expedition. 
The  reasoning  is  grounded  on  observation  in  both  cases.  In 
astronomy,  where  nature  remarkably  presents  the  objects  of 
oar  observation  without  liability  to  error  or  uncertain  delay, 
we  may  reason  on  the  inductive  principle  as  well  as  in  sciences 
that  require  tentative  operations.  The  inferences  drawn  from 
the  difference  of  time  in  the  occultation  of  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter at  different  seasons,  in  favor  of  the  Copemican  theory  and 
against  the  instantaneous  motion  of  light,  are  inductions  of 
the  same  kind  with  any  that  could  be  derived  from  an  expc' 
rimentwn  cruets.  They  are  exclusions  of  those  hypotheses 
which  might  solve  many  phenomena,  but  fiul  to  explain  those 
immediately  observed. 

69.  But  astronomy,  from  the  comparative  solitariness,  if  we 
may  so  say,  of  all  its  phenomena,  and  the  simplicity  AdT»ntag« 
of  their  laws,  has  an  advantage  that  is  rarely  found  in  of  the 
sciences  of  mere  observation.  Bacon  justly  gave  to  "*'' 
experiment,  or  the  interrogation  of  nature,  compelling  her 
to  give  up  her  secrets,  a  decided  preference  whenever  it  can 
be  employed  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  inductive 
method  is  tedious,  if  not  uncertain,  when  it  cannot  resort  to 
so  compendious  a  process.  One  of  the  subjects  selected  by 
Bacon  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration  as  specimens  of 
the  method  by  which  an  inquiry  into  nature  should  be  con- 
ducted—  the  History  of  Winds  —  does  not  greatly  admit 
of  experiments ;  and  the  very  slow  progress  of  meteorology, 
which  has  yet  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  a  science,  when 
compared  with  that  of  chemistry  or  optics,  wiU  illustrate  the 
diflBcnlties  of  employing  the  inductive  method  without  their 
aid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  Lord  Bacon's  method  of  philo- 
s(^phizing  is  properiy  experimental,  but  that  by  experiment  it 
is  most  Bucc^ssiiilly  displayed. 

70.  It  will  follow  from  hence,  that  in  proportion  as,  in  any 
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matter  of  inqaiiy,  we  can  separate,  in  what  we  examine, 
the  determining  conditions,  or  law  of  form,  from  every  thing 
Sometinm  extraneous,  we  shall  be  more  able  to  use  the  Baco- 
fpp^^^  nian  meUiod  with  advantage.  In  metaphjsicA,  or 
phy  of  hal  what  Stewart  would  have  called  the  philosophy  of 
mm  mind.  ^^  human  mind,  there  seems  much  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  inductive  reasoning.  Such 
are  those  facts  which,  hj  their  intimate  connection  with  phy- 
siology, or  the  laws  of  the  bodily  frame,  fall  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  pjiysidan.  In  these,  though  exact  obser- 
vation is  chiefly  required,  it  is  often  practicable  to  shorten 
its  process  by  experiment  And  another  important  illustra- 
tion may  be  given  from  the  education  of  children,  considered 
as  a  science  of  rules  deduced  from  observation;  wherein 
also  we  are  frequently  more  able  to  substitute  experiment 
Urn  to  to  ^^^  mere  experience,  than  with  mankind  in  general, 
potttk*  and  whom  WO  may  observe  at  a  distance,  but  cannot  con- 
"****^  troL  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  moral  prudence,  we 
can  seldom  do  more  than  this.  It  seems,  however,  practicable 
to  apply  the  close  attention  enforced  by  Bacon,  and  the  care- 
ful arrangement  and  comparison  of  phenomena,  which  are  the 
basis  of  his  induction,  to  these  subjects.  Thus,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  all  popular  seditions  recorded  in  history  were  to  be 
carefully  collected  with  great  regard  to  the  probability  of 
evidence,  and  to  any  peculiarity  that  may  have  affected  the 
results,  it  might  be  easy  to  perceive  such  a  connection  of 
antecedent  and  subsequent  events  in  the  great  plurality 
of  instances,  as  would  reasonably  lead  us  to  form  probable 
inferences  as  to  similar  tumults  when  they  should  occur.  This 
has  sometimes  been  done,  with  less  universality,  and  with 
much  less  accuracy  than  the  Baconian  method  requires,  by 
such  theoretical  writers  on  politics  as  Machiavel  and  Bodin. 
But  it  has  been  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry,  and  to  dis- 
appoint the  practical  statesman,  who  commonly  rejects  it  with 
scorn ;  partly  because  dvil  history  is  itself  defective,  seldom 
giving  a  just  view  of  events,  and  still  less  frequently  of 
the  motives  of  those  concerned  in  them ;  partly  because  the 
history  of  mankind  is  far  less  copious  than  that  of  nature,  and, 
in  much  that  relates  to  politics,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  fur- 
nish the  ground-work  of  a  sufficient  induction ;  but  partly 
also  from  some  distinctive  circumstances  which  affect  our 
reasonings  in  moral  far  more  than  in  physical  scienoe^  and 
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which  deserve  to  be  considered,  so  far  at  least  as  to  sketch  the 
argnments  that  might  be  employed. 

71.  The  Baconian  logic,  as  has  been  already  said,  deduces 
nniversal  principles  from  select  observation ;  that  is,  indnctten 
from  particular,  Mid,  in  some  cases  of  experiment,  ie«  ooneiu- 
from  singular  instances.  It  may  easily  appear  to  one  these  tab- 
conversant  with  Uie  syllogistic  method  less  legitimate  ^^• 
than  the  old  induction,  which  proceeded  by  an  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  particulars,^  and  at  most  warranting  but  a  pro- 
bable conclusion.  The  answer  to  this  objection  can  only  be 
found  in  the  acknowledged  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
that  whatever  has  once  occurred  will,  under  absolutely  similar 
circumstances,  always  occur  again.  This  may  be  called  the 
suppressed  premise  of  every  Baconian  enthymeme,  every 
inference  fiwn  observation  of  phenomena,  which  extends 
beyond  the  particular  case.  When  it  is  once  ascertained 
that  water  is  composed  of  one  proportion  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
hydrogen,  we  never  doubt  but  that  such  are  its  invariable 
constituents.  We  may  repeat  the  experiment  to  secure  our- 
selves against  the  risk  of  error  in  the  operation,  or  of  some 
unperceived  condition  that  may  have  affected  the  result ;  but, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  has  secured  us  against  this, 
an  invariable  law  of  nature  is  inferred  from  the  particular 
instance :  nobody  conceives  that  one  pint  of  pure  water  can  be 
of  a  different  composition  from  another.  All  men,  even  the 
most  rude,  reason  upon  this  primary  maxim ;  but  they  reason 
inconclusively,  from  misapprehending  the  true  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  to  which  they  direct  their 
attention.  It  is  by  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  with  which 
Bacon  has  excluded  the  various  sources  c^  error,  and  disen- 
gaged the  true  cause,  that  his  method  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  the  vulgar  practise. 

72.  It  is  required,  however,  for  the  validity  of  this  method, 
first,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  K^,^g<,„,n^ 
general  laws  of  nature,  frt)m  which  we  can  infer  that  this  dUfer- 
what  has  been  will,  in  the  same  conditions,  be  again ;  •"**• 
and,  secondly,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  and  estimatu 
all  the  conditions  with  an  entire  and  exclusive  knowledge. 
The  first  is  granted  in  all  physical  phenomena;  but  in  those 

*  (TW*  to  Boi  quit*  sn  aeeonle  aeeooot    ojmniwifftgMMnl  truth  from  •  iwrtleiilw 
of  tlM  old  tndartioo,  which  sddooi  oro-    ooe.— 1847.] 
rmifaii  to  fta  «xhMuttT«  MkOMffttkm,  oat 
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which  we  cannot  submit  to  experiment,  or  investigate  bj  some 
such  method  as  Bacon  has  pointed  out,  we  often  find  our  phi- 
losophy at  fault  for  want  of  the  second.  Such  is  at  present 
the  case  with  respect  to  many  parts  of  chemistry;  for  ex- 
ample, thai  of  organic  substances,  which  we  can  analyze,  but 
as  yet  can  in  very  few  instances  recompose.  We  do  not 
know,  and,  if  we  did  know,  could  not  probably  command,  the 
entire  conditions  of  organic  bodies  (even  structurally,  not  as 
living), — the  ybrm,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  of  blood  or  milk  or  oak- 
galls.  But,  in  attempting  to  subject  the  actions  of  men  to  this 
inductive  philosophy,  we  are  arrested  by  the  want  of  both  the 
necessary  requisitions.  Matter  can  only  be  diverted  from  its 
obedience  to  unvaiying  laws  by  the  control  of  mind ;  but  we 
have  to  inquire  whether  mind  is  equally  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  any  law.  We  have  to  open  the  great  problem  of 
human  liberty,  and  must  deny  even  a  disturbing  force  to  the 
will,  before  we  can  assume  that  all  actions  of  mankind  must, 
under  given  conditions,  preserve  the  same  necessary  train  of 
sequences  as  a  molecule  of  matter.  But,  if  this  be  answered 
affirmatively,  we  are  still  almost  as  fiir  removed  from  a  con- 
clusive result  as  before.  We  cannot,  without  contradicting 
every-day  experience,  maintain  that  all  men  are  determined 
alike  by  the  same  outward  circumstances:  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  differences  of  temperament,  of  physical  con- 
stitutiiNi,  of  casual  or  habitual  association.  The  former  alone, 
however,  are,  at  the  best,  subject  to  our  observation,  either  at 
the  time,  or,  as  is  most  common,  through  testimony ;  of  the 
latter,  no  being,  which  does  not  watch  the  movements  of  the 
soul  itself,  can  reach  more  than  a  probable  conjecture.  Sylla 
resigned  the  dictatorship;  therefore  all  men  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Sylla  will  do  the  same,  —  is  an  argument  false  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  ^  drcumstanoes,"  and  useless  at  least  in 
any  other.  It  is  doubted  by  many,  whether  meteorology  will 
ever  be  well  understood,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
forces  concerned,  and  their  remoteness  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  senses.  Do  not  the  same  difficulties  apply  to  human 
affiedrs?  And  while  we  reflect  on  these  difficulties,  to  which 
we  must  add  those  which  spring  from  the  scantiness  ij^  our 
meims  of  observation,  the  defectiveness  and  fidsehood  of  tes- 
timony, especially  what  is  called  historical,  and  a  thousand 
other  errors  to  which  the  various  ^  idola  of  the  worid  and  the 
cave  "  expose  us,  we  shall  rather  be  astonished  that  so  many 
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probable  rales  of  civil  pradence  have  been  treasured  up  and 
confirmed  hj  experience,  than  disposed  to  give  them  a  higher 
place  in  philosophy  than  they  can  daim. 

73.  It  mi^  be  alleged  in  reply  to  these  considerations, 
that,  admitting  the  absence  of  a  strictly  scientific  cer-  ^  ^ 
tamty  in  moral  reasoning,  we  have  yet,  as  seems  tfoosoa 
acknowledged  on  the  other  side,  a  great  body  of  ^******' 
probable  inferences,  in  the  extensive  Ibiowledge  and 
eagadoos  application  of  which  most  of  human  wisdom  con- 
sists. And  all  that  is  required  of  us,  in  dealing  either  with 
moral  evidence  or  with  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  it,  is  to 
estimate  the  probability  of  neither  too  high ;  an  error  from 
which  the  severe  and  patient  discipline  of  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy is  most  likely  to  secure  us.  It  would  be  added  by 
some,  that  the  theory  of  probabilities  deduces  a  wonderful 
degree  of  certainty  from  things  very  uncertain,  when  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  experiments  can  be  made ;  and  thus,  that 
events  depending  upon  the  will  of  mankind,  even  under  cir- 
comstances  the  most  anomalous  and  apparently  irreducible  to 
principles,  may  be  calculated  with  a  precision  inexplicable 
to  any  one  who  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject.  This, 
perhaps,  may  appear  rather  a  curious  application  of  mathe- 
matical science,  than  one  from  which  our  moral  reasonings 
are  likely  to  derive  much  benefit,  especially  as  the  conditions 
under  which  a  very  high  probability  can  mathematically  be 
obtained  involve  a  greater  number  of  trials  than  experience 
will  generally  fiirnish.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  field  that  deserves 
to  be  more  fully  explored:  the  success  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  analytical  processes  to  moral  probabilities 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  encouraging,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  often  come  to  results  falsified  by  experience;  but  a  more 
•cnipuloos  regard  to  all  the  conditions  of  each  problem  may 
perluqps  obviate  many  sources  of  error.^ 

74  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  should  neither  con- 


i  taknMion  wat  pabUthsd  noi  long  looktd  them.    Om  amons  mmaj  it,  that 
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oeive  the  inductive  method  to  be  useless  in  regard  to  anj  sub- 
Ramit  of  ject  but  physical  science,  nor  denj  the  peculiar  ad- 
(be  whole,  vantages  it  possesses  in  those  inquiries  rather  than 
others.  What  must  in  all  studies  be  important,  is  the  habit 
of  turning  round  the  subject  of  our  investigation  in  every 
light,  the  observation  of  every  thing  that  is  peculiar,  tlie 
exclusion  of  all  that  we  find  on  reflection  to  be  extraneous. 
In  historical  and  antiquarian  researches,  in  all  critical  exami- 
nation which  turns  upon  facts,  in  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  evi- 
dence, a  great  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  method  —  not,  of  course, 
nil  the  experimental  rules  of  the  Novimi  Organum  —  has,  a9 
I  conceive,  a  legitimate  application.^    I  would  refer  any  one 


coosldering  maokisd  merelr  m  units,  It 
pTactiealljr  habitoftte*  the  mind  to  a  morml 
and  social  leTelling ,  as  inoonsbtent  with  a 
jost  estimate  of  men  as  it  Is  ehafaetCTlstfc 
of  the  present  ace. 

>  The  princi^  of  Bacon's  prerogatiTs 
instances,  and  periuns  in  some  cases  a 
Tsiy  anaioffoos  appoeation  of  them,  i^ 
pear  to  h<dd  in  oar  inquiries  Into  historleal 
eridenoe.  The  Cict  son^t  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  one  snl^t  correspoods  to 
*  phyrical  law  in  the  other.  The  testi- 
,  as  we,  thoocfa  rather  hudT,  call 
them,  or  nassigei  in  books  from  whieh  we 
infrr  the  net,  correspond  to  the  obsmra- 
tioDS  or  experiments  frtxn  wl&ich  we 
(ledooe  Uw  law.  The  necessity  of  a  sufll- 
dent  indnctioa  bj  searching  for  all  proof 
ttiat  maj  bear  on  the  questiOD,  Is  as  ma- 
nifest in  one  case  as  In  the  other.  The 
exdoskm  of  piecarloas  and  IneooclosiTe 
eridenoe  Is  alike  hMUspeosahle  In  both. 
The  selection  of  prerogadye  Instaaoes,  or 
snch  as  eanjr  with  thm  Mtisfbctorj  con- 
▼ietioD,  requires  the  same  sort  of  InTso- 
five  and  reasoning  powers.  It  Is  easj  to 
iUustiate  this  by  examples.  Thus,  in  the 
cuutiOTersj  coooemlnff  the  Icon  Basilike. 
the  admission  of  Qanden's  claim  by  Lord 
Claxendon  Is  in  the  natore  of  a  prrrom- 
tive  mtumet:  it  renders  the  snpposltkm 


of  the  flOsehood  of  that  clafan  highly 
Improbable.  But  the  maqy  second-hand 
and  hearai^  testimonies,  which  may  be 
alleged  on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  written  by  King  Charles,  are  not 
prerogatiTe  instanees,  bccanae  their  feise- 
hood  will  be  ftmad  to  involTe  very  Uttle 
ImptobaMlitr.  So,  In  a  dtthrent  cootro- 
Tcray,  the  silsDee  ot  some  of  the  fltthers, 
ns  to  the  text,  eommonly  eaUsd,  of  the 
three  heaTcnly  wltneswe,  even  while  ex- 
pounding the  eonlext  of  the  passage, 
may  be  reckoned  a  prtrogntir*  tfuuuu*  : 
a  deekire  proof  that  they  did  not  know 
It.  or  did  not  beUsre  It  genuine;  beranse. 


If  they  did,  no  motfre  can  be  oonedTed 
for  the  omisiioo.  Bat  the  silence  of 
Laarentius  Valla  as  to  its  absence  flrom 
the  manuscripts  on  which  he  oommeoted 
Is  no  prerogatiTe  instance  to  prore  that  It 
was  contained  In  them,  because  It  Is  easy 
to  percciTe  that  he  might  haTe  motiTes  for 
saying  nothing ;  and  though  the  negatlTe 
argument,  as  it  Is  called,  or  Inference  that 
a  net  Is  not  true  because  such  and  such 
persons  hate  not  mentioned  it.  Is,  taken 
KcnenJlr,  weaker  than  posltiTe  testimony, 
it  will  nequeotly  supfAy  prerogative  in- 
stances  where  the  latter  does  not.  Laa- 
nor,  in  a  little  treatise.  De  Auctoritate 
Neeintis  Arrumenti,  which  diflplays  mors 

Emu  seo«  than  IngenaltT  or  philosophy, 
i\»  it  down  that  a  fkrt  of  a  pobUr  nature, 
which  in  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
witUn  two  hundred  vears  of  the  time, 
suppoidcg,  of  course,  that  there  is  extant 
a  competent  number  of  writere  who  woold 
naturally  have  mentioned  It,  Is  not  to  be 
belieTwi.  The  period  seems  rather  arbl* 
trary.  and  was  possibly  so  ronMdered  by 
himself;  but  the  general  principle  is  of 
the  highest  Importance  In  historical  cii- 
tician.  Thus,  in  the  onee-oelebrated 
question  of  Pope  Joan,  the  rilence  of  all 
writers  near  the  time,  as  to  so  wonderftal 
a  fret,  was  Justly  deemed  a  kind  of  pr«- 
rogativ*  argument,  when  net  in  opposition 
to  the  many  repetitions  of  the  »tory  In 
later  ages.  But  the  silence  of  OUdas  and 
Bade  as  to  the  rictocies  of  Arthur  Is  no 
such  argameot  against  their  reality,  be- 
cause they  were  not  under  an  historical 
obligation,  or  any  strong  motive  which 
would  prevent  their  sllenoe.  Generally 
speaking,  the  mors  anoonloos  and  Inter- 
esting an  event  Is,  the  stronger  Is  the 
argument  against  iti  truth  fttmn  the  si- 
knee  of  eontemporarles,  on  account  of 
the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  and 
recount  the  marvelloas ;  and  the  weaker 
Is  the  argument  from  the  leetlniony  of 
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who  may  doabt  thiB  to  his  History  of  Winds,  as  one  sample 
of  what  we  mean  hj  the  Baconian  method,  and  ask  whether 
a  kind  of  investigation,  analogous  to  what  is  therein  pursued 
lor- the  sake  of  eliciting  physical  truths,  might  not  he  em- 
ployed in  any  analytical  process  where  general  or  even  par- 
ticalar  facts  are  sought  to  be  known.  Or,  if  an  example  is 
required  of  such  an  investigation,  let  us  look  at  the  copious 
induction  from  the  past  and  actual  history  of  mankind,  upon 
which  Malthus  established  his  general  theory  of  the  causes 
which  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  population. 
Upon  all  these  subjects  before  mentioned,  there  has  been  an 
aatoniahing  improvement  in  the  reasoning  of  the  learned,  and 
peiiiape  of  the  world  at  large,  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  though 
much  remains  very  defective.  In  what  degree  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  physical  philosophy  founded 
upoo  his  inductive  logic,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
inquire.^ 

75.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Bacon  never  much  followed 
up  in  his  own  mind  that  application  of  his  method 
to  psychological,  and  still  less  to  moral  and  political  i^t^«  tir 
subjects,  which  he  has  declared  himself  to  intend.  JJ"*  "*^ 
The  distribution  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  it,  relates  whoDy  to  physical  science.     He  has 
in  no  one  instance  given  an  example,  in  the  Novum  Organum, 
from  moral  philosophy,  and  one  only,  that  of  artificial  mem- 


ilbrtlMi 


Arfml- 


lar  ■oalogj  holdt  alto  ta  Jmbprudence. 
Tb*  ptted^  of  oar  Iftw,  rating  bear- 
Mj  md  awoodArj  oiidMiee,  if  founded 
OB  tW  Baconian  rate.  FU^  ponons  may 
dapoM  that  tbajr  hava  heard  oCalketorof 
ifei  tiremmtHafutm;  hot  the  eya-witncM  te 
tha  prarayitiTa  faialaiiee.  It  would  ean7 
as  too  fcr  to  detalop  this  at  tength,  eron 
If  I  ««•  Miy  pfcparad  to  do  so ;  hut  this 
math  nay  l^d  u  to  think,  that  whoerar 
tbaa  fin  np  that  lamentabte  tUsideratmm^ 
^eto^  of  arldmet,  oo^t  to  hava  fiunS- 
BaiiaM  hfanadf  vlth  the  Novuin  Oif^nnni* 
>  **Tha  cOBcti  whkh  Bacon's  writfaigf 
faavaUtharto  piodaeed  hava  Indeed  been 
for  aMta  CKWpteuom  fai  phyilee  than  In 
tha  MiMkoe  of  mfaMl.  Bvan  haia*  howefeV) 
they  have  been  gnat  and  most  fmportant, 
aawcOaa  In  mom  eoUateial  brMtebee  of 


J  np  ftom  the  atma  root,  or 
I  are  bcaadiai  of  that  trra  of 
vhlih  thaedewa  of  mind  If  tha  tnmk  ** 


whieha! 


~-  Steimrt^  Phlloeopblcal  BMayt,  PreHm. 
Dtawrtatlon.  The  pzindpal  adrantagB, 
perfaapa,  of  those  habits  of  reaaonlnc  wliich 
the  Baconian  methods,  whether  teamed 
directly  or  tbrouj^  the  many  disciptes  of 
that  school,  have  a  tendency  to  generate, 
te,  that  they  render  men  eaotions  and 
pains-taking  In  the  parroit  (^  troth,  and 
therefore  restrain -them  from  deciding  too 
soon.  "  Nemo  reperitur  qoi  in  rebus  ipste 
at  expertentfa  morsm  feceiit  tegitlmam.^' 
These  words  are  more  freqoentiy  true  ci 
moral  and  political  reasfmers  tlMn  <^  any 
othos.  Man  apply  blstorfcal  or  personal 
axperianoe ;  but  they  apply  It  hastily,  and 
without  glrtng  themselTes  time  for  either 
aeopious  or  an  azaet  induction;  the  great 
mi^}ority  being  too  mudi  influenced  by% 
paMioo,  party-spirit,  or  vanity,  or  perfaapa 
by  affections  monOIy  right,  but  not  tha 
leas  dangerous  in  reasoning  to  maintain 
the  patient  and  dtepassiottate  suspense  of 
Judgment  which  ought  to  be  the  condition 
ofourinqulrtes. 
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017,  from  what  he  would  have  called  logic'  But  we  mast 
constantly  remember  that  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  left 
exceedingly  incomplete.  Many  lives  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  what  he  had  planned,  and  he  gave  only  the  leisure  hours 
of  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  than 
from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any 
advantage  of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  general  nature. 
Hence  he  is  exact  as  well  as  profound  in  all  bos  reflections  on 
civil  life  and  mankind ;  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far  from 
the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History 
give  abundant  proof  of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like 
one  doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant  prospect, 
but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if  we  compare  what 
may  be  found  in  the  sixth,  sevenUi,  and  eighth  books  De  Aug- 
mentis,  in  the  Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VU.,  and  the 
various  short  treatises  contained  in  his  works  on  moral  and 
political  wisdom  and  on  human  nature,  from  experience  of 
which  all  such  wisdom  is  drawn,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most  cele- 
brated for  their  deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human 
character,  —  with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Comines, 
Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume,  —  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  one 
man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  together.  When 
Galileo  is  named  as  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Gralileo  was  no  moral  or  political  philosopher ;  and,  in  this 
department,  Leibnitz  certainly  falls  very  short  of  Bacon. 
Burke,  perhi^  comes,  of  all  modem  writers,  the  nearest  to 
him;  but,  though  Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than 
Burke,  he  is  more  copious  and  comprehensive. 

76.  The  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Gralileo  is  naturally  built 
CompuiMii  **P^^  ^^^  influence  which,  in  the  same  age,  they 
ctbmsoo  exerted  in  overthrowing  the  philosophy  of  the 
•ndOftiitoo.  g^jjQQ^  and  in  founding  that  new  discipline  of  real 
science  which  has  rendered  the  last  centuries  ^oriouB.    Hume 


>  Not.  OifUi.,  11.  9S.    II  m«f,  hov.    iMotiiL  Ub.  tB.  mp.  8,  whkh  ihov  thai 
mr,  be  obMrrwl,  thftt  wm  flnd  «  fbv    h*  haa  mom  voticm  cT  1 
I  In  Um  ethlaJ  pftrt  of  D»  Anc-   WKmimHb^  fm  Ut  Bfad. 
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has  given  tlie  preference  to  the  latter,  who  made  accessions  to 
the  domain  of  haman  knowledge  so  splendid,  so  inaccessible 
to  cavil,  so  miequivocal  in  their  results,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  would  perhaps  be  carried  along  with  this  decision. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
was  more  comprehensive  and  profound.  But  these  compari- 
sons are  apt  to  involve  incommensurable  relations.  In  their 
own  intellectual  characters,  thej  bore  no  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Bacon  had  scarce  anj  knowledge  of  geome- 
try, and  so  fkr  ranks  much  below  not  onlj  GalUeo,  but  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  —  all  signalized  by  wonderful 
diacoveries  in  the  science  of  quantity,  or  in  that  part  of  physics 
which  employs  it.  He  has,  in  one  of  the  profound  aphorisms 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  distinguished  the  two  species  of  phi- 
lofiophical  genius ;  one  more  apt  to  perceive  the  differences  of 
things,  the  other  their  analogies.  In  a  mind  of  the  highest 
<nder,  neither  of  these  powers  will  be  really  deficient ;  and  his 
own  indudive  method  is  at  once  the  best  exercise  of  both,  and 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  excess  of  either.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  certainly  be  said,  that  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon 
was  naturally  more  inclined  to  collect  the  resemblances  of 
nature  than  to  note  her  differences.  This  is  the  case  with 
men  like  him  of  sanguine  temper,  warm  fancy,  and  brilliant 
wit ;  but  it  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  best  suited  to 
strict  reasoning. 

77.  It  is  no  proof  of  a  solid  acquaintance  with  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy,  to  deify  his  name  as  the  ancient  schools  did  those 
of  their  founders,  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  his 
genius.  Powers  they  were  surprisingly  great,  yet  limited  in 
their  range,  and  not  in  all  i^pects  equal ;  nor  could  they 
overcome  every  impediment  of  circumstance.  Even  of  Bacon 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  attempted  more  than  he  has  achieved, 
and  perhaps  more  than  he  clearly  apprehended.  liis  objects 
appear  8<Hnetimes  indistinct,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
always  consistent  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning;,  he 
aspired  to  fill  up,  or  at  least  to  indicate,  the  deficiencies  in 
every  department  of  knowledge :  he  gradually  confined  himself 
to  philosophy,  and  at  length  to  physics.  But  few  of  his  works 
can  be  deemed  complete,  not  even  the  treatise  De  Augmentis, 
which  comes  nearer  to  this  than  most  of  the  rest.  Hence  the 
study  of  Lord  Bacon  is  difficult,  and  not,  as  I  conceive,  very 
well  adapted  to  those  who  have  made  no  progress  whatever 
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fore,  can  onlj  be  raised  as  to  the  peculiar  method  of  conduct- 
ing investigations^  which  is  considered  as  his  own.  This 
would,  however,  appear  to  have  been  decided  by  himself  in 
very  positive  language :  ^  It  may  be  doubt^  rather  than 
objected,  by  some,  whether  we  look  to  the  perfection,  by 
means  of  our  method,  of  natural  philosophy  alone,  or  of  the 
other  sciences  also,  dT  logic,  of  eUiics,  (k  pditics.  But  we 
certainly  mean  what  has  here  been  said  to  be  understood  as 
to  them  all ;  and  as  the  ordinary  logic,  which  proceeds  by 
syllogism,  does  not  relate  to  physical  CNoly,  but  to  every  other 
science,  so  ours,  which  proceeds  by  induction,  comprises  them 
aU.  For  we  as  much  expect  a  history  and  form  tables  con- 
cerning anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  concerning 
examples  from  civil  life,  and  as  much  concerning  the  intellec- 
tual operations  of  memory,  combination,  and  partition,  judg- 
ment and  the  others,  as  concerning  heat  and  cold,  or  light,  or 
vegetation,  or  such  things."  ^  But  he  proceeds  to  intimate,  as 
far  as  I  understand  the  next  sentence,  that  although  his  method 
or  logic,  strictly  speaking,  is  applicable  to  other  subjects,  it  is 
hb  immediate  object  to  inquire  into  the  pn^rties  of  natural 
things,  or  what  is  generally  meant  by  physics.  To  this,  in- 
deed, the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Qrganum  and  the 
portions  that  he  completed  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  b^  witness. 

68.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  leading  principles 
g^^j^j^^^  ctf  the  inductive  philosophy  are  i^plicable  to  other 
DhUoMphT  topics  of  inquiry  than  what  is  usually  comprehended 
™^£i^  under  the  name  of  physics,  that  we  can  employ  all 
todcopai-  the  pnerogativ€B  irutcaUiarum^  and  still  less  the 
"^  peculiar  rales  for  conducting  experiments  which 

Bacon  has  given  us,  in  moral  or  even  p^chological  disquisi- 

>   '*Bttam  dobitibU  qokplam   potfo  ritkntettdHWooKJiuUcBeinllqiionim. 

qnam  olijiclet,  atnim  nof  da  natunii  tan-  qaam  da  eaUdo  at  Mgldo,  Mit  Iqc*,  aul 

torn  phllotophia,  an  Miam  da  aeWnttta  Tcgatatioaa   ant  itanUlbiu.     Sad  tamaa 

reliqala,  logirli,  athldaf  poUticb,  laean-  com  noatn  ratio  iBtarprBtandi,  poathiato- 

dmn  Tiam  nottnm  perflcteodia  loquamnr.  riam  pneparatam  ^  ordlnatam.  dod  imo> 

At  Doa  earU  da  nolrania  luee,  qiuB  dida  tia  tantoin  BBoCna  al  dbearana,  at  togiea 

•ant,  IntelUgimas ;  atqoa  qnamadmodam  ralgaHa,  aad  atraram  Datanin  Intoaator, 

rnlsarla  logtea,  qo«  xafit  na  par  qrUogia-  ita  mantcB  ragimaa  at  ad  nrom  natnTam 

mom,  Doo  taatom  ad  natoraka,  aad  ad  aa  aptia  par  omnia  aodk  appUeaia  poaili. 

Mnnaa  ■rfaaitlaa  partinat,  Ita  at  noatra,  Atqoa  propleria  molta  at  divaraa  In  doe- 

qo«    piooedit  par  IndaetkHiem,   onnla  Irlna  fantcopivtatiooia   pmciptanna,  aa» 

eoaaplaetitar.     Tun  anim  Historiam  at  ad  aal^ti,  da  qoo  Inqairlniaa,  qaatttap 

Tabnlaa   Invaalaodl  eoofldmoa   da  !»,  tarn  at  oondltknam  modam   InTniaodl 

mata  at  laiamudla  at  afanlMboa,  ao  atiam  nosnallaax  parte  applfemt^*— No?.  Org., 

da  azcmpUa  ramm  ciTiUam ;  nae  mlnte  1. 1S7. 
da  Botiboa  mantaHhwa  nanorte,  eompo- 
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llanj  of  them  are  plainly  referable  to  particular 
DMuupalmdons,  or  at  mo6t  to  limited  subjects  of  chemical 
theory.  And  the  frequent  occurrence  of  passages  which 
show  Lord  Bacon's  fondness  for  experimental  processes,  seems 
to  have  led  some  to  consider  his  peculiar  methods  as  more 
exdusivelj  related  to  such  modes  of  inquiry  than  they  really 
are.  Bat  when  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  said  to  be  expe- 
rimental, we  are  to  remember  that  experiment  is  only  better 
than  what  we  may  call  passive  observation,  because  it  en- 
larges our  capacity  of  observing  with  exactness  and  expedition. 
The  reasoning  is  grounded  on  observation  in  both  cases.  In 
astronomy,  where  nature  remarkably  presents  the  objects  of 
our  observation  without  liability  to  error  or  uncertain  delay, 
we  may  reason  on  the  inductive  principle  as  well  as  in  sciences 
that  require  tentative  operations.  The  inferences  drawn  from 
the  difference  of  time  in  the  occultation  of  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter at  different  seasons,  in  favor  of  the  G>pemican  theory  and 
against  the  instantaneous  motion  of  light,  are  inductions  of 
the  same  kind  with  any  that  could  be  derived  finom  an  expe^ 
ritmentwn  cruets.  They  are  exclusions  of  those  hypotheses 
which  might  solve  many  phenomena,  but  Ml  to  explain  those 
immediately  observed. 

69.  But  astronomy,  from  the  comparative  solitariness,  if  we 
may  so  say,  of  all  its  phenomena,  and  the  simplicity  ^drantagai 
of  Uieir  laws,  has  an  advanti^  that  is  rarely  found  in  of  the 
sciences  of  mere  observation.  Bacon  justly  gave  to  "*'* 
experiment,  or  the  interrogation  of  nature,  compelling  her 
to  give  up  her  secrets,  a  decided  preference  whenever  it  can 
be  employed ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  inductive 
method  is  tedious,  if  not  uncertain,  when  it  cannot  resort  to 
so  compendious  a  process.  One  of  the  subjects  selected  by 
Bacon  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration  as  specimens  of 
the  method  by  which  an  inquiry  into  nature  should  be  con- 
ducted—  the  History  of  Winds  —  does  not  greatly  admit 
of  experiments ;  and  the  very  slow  progress  of  meteorology, 
which  has  yet  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  a  science,  when 
compared  with  that  of  chemistry  or  optics,  will  iUustrate  the 
difficulties  of  employing  the  inductive  method  without  their 
aid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  Lord  Bacon's  method  of  philo- 
sophizing is  properly  experimental,  but  that  by  experiment  it 
is  most  succeMfuUy  displayed. 

70.  It  will  follow  from  hence,  that  in  proportion  af»,  in  any 
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matter  of  inqoiiy,  we  can  separate,  in  what  we  examine, 
the  determining  conditions,  or  law  of  form,  from  every  thing 
SooMtimM  extraneous,  we  shall  be  more  able  to  use  the  Baco- 
to'^wjwlo.  °**°  method  with  advantage.  In  meU4)hjsicA,  or 
phy  of  ho^  what  Stewart  would  have  called  the  philosophy  of 
man  mind.  ^^  human  mind,  there  seems  much  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  inductive  reasoning.  Such 
are  those  facts  which,  by  their  intimate  connection  with  phy- 
siology, or  the  laws  of  the  bodily  frame,  fall  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  physician.  In  these,  though  exact  obser- 
vation is  chiefly  required,  it  is  oflen  practicable  to  shorten 
its  process  by  experiment.  And  another  important  illustra* 
tion  may  be  given  from  the  education  of  children,  considered 
as  a  science  of  rules  deduced  from  observation;  wherein 
also  we  are  frequently  more  able  to  substitute  experiment 
um  to  to  ^^^  mere  experience,  than  with  mankind  in  general, 
poutka  and  whom  WO  may  observe  at  a  distance,  but  cannot  con- 
"**'****  troL  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  moral  prudence,  we 
can  seldom  do  more  than  this.  It  seems,  however,  practicable 
to  i^ply  the  close  attention  enforced  by  Bacon,  and  the  care- 
ful arrangement  and  comparison  of  phenomena,  which  are  the 
basis  of  his  induction,  to  these  subjects.  Thus,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  all  popular  seditions  recorded  in  history  were  to  be 
carefully  collected  with  great  regard  to  the  probability  of 
evidence,  and  to  any  peculiarity  that  may  have  affected  the 
results,  it  might  be  easy  to  perceive  such  a  connection  of 
antecedent  and  subsequent  events  in  the  great  plurality 
of  instances,  as  would  reasonably  lead  us  to  form  probable 
inferences  as  to  similar  tumults  when  they  should  occur.  This 
has  sometimes  been  done,  with  less  universality,  and  with 
much  less  accuracy  than  the  Baconian  method  requires,  by 
such  theoretical  writers  on  politics  as  Machiavel  and  Bodin. 
But  it  has  been  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry,  and  to  dis- 
appoint the  practical  statesman,  who  commonly  rejects  it  with 
scorn ;  partly  because  civil  history  is  itself  defective,  seldom 
giving  a  just  view  of  events,  and  still  less  frequently  of 
the  motives  of  those  concerned  in  them ;  partly  because  the 
history  of  mankind  is  far  less  copious  than  that  of  nature,  and, 
in  much  that  relates  to  politics,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  fur- 
nish the  ground-work  of  a  sufficient  induction ;  but  partly 
also  from  some  distinctive  circumstances  which  affect  our 
reasonings  in  moral  far  more  than  in  physical  science,  and 
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whidi  deserve  to  be  considered,  so  far  at  least  as  to  sketch  the 
mrgmnents  that  might  be  employed. 

71.  The  Baconian  logic,  as  has  been  already  said,  deduces 
tnuTersal  principles  from  select  observation ;  that  is,  iQdQctioii 
from  particular,  and,  in  some  cases  of  experiment,  len  eoneiu. 
from  singular  instances.  It  may  easily  appear  to  one  thewnib- 
conversant  with  the  syllogistic  method  less  legitimate  >ct8. 
than  the  old  induction,  which  proceeded  by  an  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  particulars,^  and  at  most  warranting  but  a  pro- 
bable conclusion.  The  answer  to  this  objection  can  only  be 
found  in  the  acknowledged  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
that  whatever  has  once  occurred  wUl,  under  absolutely  similai* 
ctrcomstances,  always  occur  again.  This  may  be  called  the 
suppressed  premise  of  every  Baconian  enthymeme,  every 
inference  from  observation  of  phenomena,  which  extends 
beyond  the  particular  case.  When  it  is  once  ascertained 
that  water  is  composed  of  one  proportion  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
hydrogen,  we  never  doubt  but  tibat  such  are  its  invariable 
constituents.  We  may  repeat  the  experiment  to  secui'e  our- 
selves against  the  risk  of  eiTor  in  the  operation,  or  of  some 
onperceived  condition  that  may  have  affected  the  result ;  but, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  has  secured  us  against  this, 
an  invariable  law  of  nature  is  inferred  from  the  particular 
instance  :  nobody  conceives  that  one  pint  of  pure  water  can  be 
of  a  dififerent  composition  from  another.  All  men,  even  the 
most  rude,  reason  upon  this  primary  maxim ;  but  they  reason 
inconclusively,  from  misapprehending  the  true  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  to  which  they  direct  their 
attention.  It  is  by  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  with  which 
Baocm  has  excluded  the  various  sources  of  error,  and  discu- 
gaged  the  true  cause,  that  his  method  is  distinguished  from 
thfl^  which  the  vulgar  practise. 

72.  It  is  requir^  however,  for  the  validity  of  this  method, 
firet,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  Reg^^n^j^,, 
general  laws  of  nature,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  thii  duibr. 
what  has  been  will,  in  the  same  conditions,  be  again;  *°^' 
and,  secondly,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  and  estimatu 
all  the  conditions  with  an  entire  and  exclusive  knowledge. 
The  first  is  granted  in  all  physical  phenomena ;  but  in  those 

>  (Tlito  li  noi  onlt*  an  Mcniste  aeeouDt   a«n0fM<lftaaMnl  troth  flromft  pvtloaiw 
or  tb«  old  indortton,  whkh  Mldom  pro-    one.— 19470 
ciiihd  to  aa  «3chMUtlTe aooiiMntfon,  bat 
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which  we  cannot  submit  to  experiment,  or  investigate  by  some 
such  method  as  Bacon  has  pointed  out,  we  often  find  our  phi- 
losophy at  fault  for  want  of  the  second.  Such  is  at  present 
the  case  with  respect  to  many  parts  of  chemistry;  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  organic  substances,  which  we  can  ainalyze,  but 
as  yet  can  in  very  few  instances  recompose.  We  do  not 
know,  and,  if  we  did  know,  could  not  probably  command,  the 
entire  conditions  of  organic  bodies  (even  structurally,  not  as 
living), — the  ybrm,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  of  blood  or  milk  or  oak- 
galls.  But,  in  attempting  to  subject  the  actions  of  men  to  this 
inductive  philosophy,  we  are  arrested  bv  the  want  of  both  the 
necessary  requisitions.  Matter  can  only  be  diverted  from  its 
obedience  to  unvaiying  laws  by  the  control  of  mind ;  but  we 
have  to  inquire  whether  mind  is  equaUy  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  any  law.  We  have  to  open  the  great  problem  of 
human  liberty,  and  must  deny  even  a  disturbing  force  to  the 
will,  before  we  can  assume  that  all  actions  of  mankind  must, 
under  given  conditions,  preserve  the  same  necessaiy  train  of 
sequences  as  a  molecule  of  matter.  But,  if  this  be  answered 
affirmatively,  we  are  still  almost  as  fiir  removed  &om  a  con- 
clusive result  as  before.  We  cannot,  without  contradicting 
every-day  experience,  maintain  that  all  men  are  determined 
alike  by  the  same  auhoard  circumstances:  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  differences  of  temperament,  of  physical  con- 
sUtutiiNi,  of  casual  or  habitual  association.  The  former  alone, 
however,  are,  at  the  best,  subject  to  our  observation,  either  at 
the  time,  or,  as  is  most  common,  through  testimony;  of  the 
latter,  no  being,  which  does  not  watch  the  movements  of  the 
soul  itself,  can  reach  more  than  a  probable  conjecture.  Sylla 
resigned  the  dictatorship;  therefore  all  men  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Sylla  will  do  the  same,  —  is  an  argument  false  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  ^  circumstances,"  and  useless  at  least  in 
any  other.  It  is  doubted  by  many,  whether  meteorology  will 
ever  be  well  understood,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
forces  concerned,  and  their  remoteness  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  senses.  Do  not  the  same  difficulties  apply  to  human 
affiedrs  ?  And  while  we  reflect  on  these  difficulties,  to  which 
we  must  add  those  which  spring  from  the  scantiness  c^  our 
means  of  observation,  the  defectiveness  and  falsehood  of  tes- 
timony, especially  what  is  called  historical,  and  a  thousand 
other  errors  to  which  the  various  **  idola  of  the  world  and  the 
cave "  expose  us,  we  shall  rather  be  astonished  that  so  many 
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probable  rales  of  dvil  pradence  have  been  treasured  up  and 
oonfirmed  by  experience,  than  disposed  to  give  them  a  higher 
place  in  philosophy  than  they  can  claim. 

73.  It  mi^  be  alleged  in  reply  to  these  considerations, 
that,  admittinir  the  absence  of  a  strictly  scientific  cer- 
tainty  m  moral  reasoning,  we  have  yet,  as  seems  tknuoa 
admowledged  on  the  other  side,  a  great  body  of  ^*****" 
probable  inferences,  in  the  extensive  knowledge  and 
sagacious  application  of  which  most  of  human  wisdom  con- 
sists. And  all  that  is  required  of  us,  in  dealing  either  with 
moral  evidence  or  with  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  it,  is  to 
estimate  the  probability  of  neither  too  high ;  an  error  from 
which  the  severe  and  patient  discipline  of  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy is  most  likely  to  secure  us.  It  would  be  added  by 
some,  that  the  theory  of  probabilities  deduces  a  wonderful 
degree  of  certainty  from  things  very  uncertain,  when  a  suf- 
fic^t  number  of  experiments  can  be  made ;  and  thus,  that 
events  depending  upon  the  will  of  mankind,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  anomalous  and  apparently  irreducible  to 
principles,  may  be  calculated  with  a  precision  inexplicable 
to  any  one  who  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject.  This^ 
peiiiaps,  may  appear  rather  a  curious  application  of  mathe- 
matical science,  than  one  from  which  our  moral  reasonings 
are  likely  to  derive  much  benefit,  especially  as  the  conditions 
under  which  a  very  high  probability  can  mathematically  be 
obtained  involve  a  greater  number  of  trials  than  experience 
wiU  generally  ftirnish.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  field  that  deserves 
to  be  more  fully  explored:  the  success  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  analytical  processes  to  moral  probabilities 
has  not  hitherto  been  veiy  encouraging,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  often  come  to  results  telsified  by  experience;  but  a  more 
icnipulous  regard  to  all  the  conditions  of  each  problem  may 
periuqM  obviate  many  sources  of  error.^ 

74  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  should  neither  con- 
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oeive  the  inductive  method  to  be  useless  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
Ramit  of  ject  but  ph jsical  science,  nor  denj  the  peculiar  ad- 
(be  whole,  vantages  it  possesses  in  those  inquiries  rather  than 
others.  What  must  in  all  studies  be  important,  is  the  habit 
of  turning  round  the  subject  of  our  investigation  in  every 
light,  the  observation  of  every  thing  that  is  peculiar,  the 
exclusion  of  all  that  we  find  on  reflection  to  be  extraneous. 
In  historical  and  antiquarian  researches,  in  all  critical  exami- 
nation which  turns  upon  facts,  in  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  evi- 
dence, a  great  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  method  —  not,  of  course, 
nil  the  experimental  rules  of  the  Novum  Organum  —  has,  a9 
I  conceive,  a  legitimate  application.'     I  would  refer  any  one 


coosldering  aumldiid  merelr  m  units,  It 
pnictkalljr  baUtuatei  tb«  miiMl  to  a  monl 
and  social  Icrellinf ,  as  iooonsist«nt  with  a 
jost  estimate  of  men  as  it  Is  ehaiacteristfa 
of  the  present  sm. 

>  The  principU  of  Bacon^s  prerogallTe 
instances,  and  periuns  in  some  cases  a 
Tery  anaWras  appoeation  of  them,  i^ 
pear  to  hold  In  oar  Inquiries  Into  historical 
eridenee.  The  fStct  son^t  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  one  snl^t  correspoods  to 
the  physical  law  fai  the  other.  The  testi> 
moines,  as  we,  thooch  rather  hudr,  call 
them,  or  passigei  in  books  from  wmch  we 
infrr  the  net,  correspond  to  the  obeerra- 
tions  or  experiments  from  which  we 
iledooe  the  law.  The  necessity  of  a  sufll- 
rient  Indnetion  by  searching  for  all  proof 
ttiat  may  bear  on  the  question,  is  as  ma- 
nifcst  in  one  case  as  In  the  other.  The 
exclusion  of  preoarions  and  inconclnslTe 
eridenee  Is  alike  faidispeQsable  in  both. 
The  selection  of  prerofstlre  instances,  or 
such  as  cany  with  thm  satisfKtory  con- 
▼ietion,  requires  the  same  sort  of  tuTen- 
five  and  reasoning  powers.  It  is  easy  to 
iUnstiate  this  by  examples.  Thus,  In  the 
cuutiOTersy  cooeeming  the  loon  Baiilike. 
the  admission  of  Oandim's  claim  by  Lord 
Clarendon  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  prrrom- 
ittM  imtumet:  it  renders  the  suppositJon 
of  the  Iklsehood  of  that  elafan  highly 
Improbable.  But  the  many  second-hand 
and  beamy  testimonies,  whkh  may  be 
aUeged  on  the  other  side  to  profe  that  the 
book  was  written  by  King  Charles,  are  not 


prero 
hood 


will  be  ftmnd  to  inrolTe  very  Uttle 
ImptobaMlitT.  So,  in  a  dUhrent  contro- 
versy, the  siienee  of  some  of  the  Ihthers, 
AS  to  the  text,  commonly  called,  of  the 
three  hearenly  wltneawe,  even  while  ex- 
pounding the  eontext  of  the  passage, 
mar  be  reckoned  a  prtngative  mstanee  : 
a  dedslTe  proof  that  they  did  not  know 
It.  or  did  not  beUere  It  genuine;  because, 


If  they  did,  no  moCtre  can  be  ooneciTed 
for  the  omission.  But  the  slleoce  of 
Lanrsntius  Valla  as  to  its  abseoos  from 
the  manuscripts  on  which  he  commeoted 
Is  no  prerogative  Instance  to  prove  that  it 
was  contained  In  them,  because  It  Is  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  might  have  motives  for 
saying  nothing ;  and  though  the  negative 
argument,  as  it  Is  called,  or  Infrrence  that 
a  fbet  Is  not  true  because  such  and  such 
persons  have  not  mentiooed  it.  Is,  taken 
gcnerallT,  weaker  than  positive  testimony, 
it  will  frequently  supply  prerogative  in- 
stances where  the  latter  does  not.  Laa- 
noy,  in  a  little  trMtise.  De  Aoctoritate 
Negintis  Arrnmentl,  which  displays  more 

Elaiu  seo«  than  ingenuity  or  philoaophy, 
ivR  it  down  that  a  fkct  of  a  pubttr  nature, 
wiiich  ift  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
within  two  hundred  jears  of  the  time. 
suppodog,  of  course,  that  there  is  extant 
a  competent  number  of  writeri  who  woold 
naturally  have  mentioned  it,  is  not  to  be 
believed.  The  period  seems  rather  arbi- 
trary, and  was  possibly  so  considen>d  by 
hims(>lf ;  but  the  general  principle  Is  oif 
the  highest  hnportance  to  historical  cri- 
tician.  Thus,  in  the  once-celebrated 
question  of  Pope  Joan,  the  silence  of  all 
writers  near  the  time,  as  to  so  wonderfril 
a  Ihct,  was  justiy  deemed  a  kind  of  yre- 
rogatiiH  aigumeni,  when  set  In  opposition 
to  the  many  repetitions  of  the  story  In 
later  ages.  But  the  iilence  of  OUdas  and 
Bade  as  to  the  vktocies  of  Arthur  Is  no 
such  argument  against  their  raality,  be- 
eause  tiMy  wars  not  under  an  historical 
obUgMkm,  or  any  strong  motive  which 
would  prevent  their  silence.  OenenUly 
speaking,  the  more  anomalous  and  Inter- 
esting an  event  Is,  the  stionger  Is  the 
aignmsnt  against  Iti  truth  from  the  si- 
knee  of  eootemDoraries,  on  account  of 
ths  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  and 
recount  the  marvellous ;  and  the  weaker 
b  the  arguniDOt  from  tiM  ttatfanony  of 
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who  may  doubt  thiB  to  his  History  of  Winds,  as  one  sample 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  Baconian  method,  and  ask  whether 
a  kind  of  investigation,  analogous  to  what  is  therein  pursued 
for- the  sake  of  eliciting  physical  truths,  might  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  analytical  process  where  general  or  even  par- 
dcolar  &cts  are  sought  to  be  known.  Or,  if  an  example  is 
required  of  such  an  investigation,  let  us  look  at  the  copious 
imhiction  from  the  past  and  actual  history  of  mankind,  upon 
whidi  Malthus  established  his  general  theory  of  the  causes 
which  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  population. 
Upon  all  these  subjects  before  mentioned,  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  improvement  in  the  reasoning  of  the  learned,  and 
periiaps  of  the  world  at  large,  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  though 
much  remains  very  defective.  In  what  degree  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  physical  philosophy  founded 
upon  his  inductive  logic,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
inquire. 

75.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Bacon  never  much  followed 
up  in  his  own  mind  that  application  of  his  method 
to  psychological,  and  still  less  to  moral  and  political  ftptttods  tir 
subjects,  wbidi  he  has  declared  himself  to  intend.  JJJJ*'^ 
The  distribution  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  it,  relates  whoDy  to  physical  science.     He  has 
in  no  one  instance  given  an  example,  in  the  Novum  Organum, 
from  moral  philosophy,  and  one  only,  that  of  artificial  mem- 


litar  Ubm  Ibr  th*  uaaa  nmoo.  A  rfml- 
lar  aaftloij  boUi  alto  ta  Jnitepmdenee. 
Tb*  pclnaipk  of  oar  Iftw,  r^lacOnf  bear- 
Mj  aad  meoadmrj  oiidMiee,  if  nonded 
OB  tt»  Baconian  rul*.  fVtr  ponons  may 
dapoM  thai  tbojr  haTt  hewd  of  aftet  or  of 
ifei  dteoMtaBcaB;  bat  Um  aye-witncM  it 
tW  pravofiiiTt  ioataaee.  It  would  cany 
«•  loo  fcr  to  devalop  this  at  langtb,  eroti 
iri  wtfoDypeeparedtodoM:  but  this 


iteB  fin  ap  ttiat  Jamcm tibia  dtsidrmtwrn^ 
thm  tofle  of  oTideaea,  ooAt  to  bava  fiuni. 
Bnted  biottelf  vitb  tbo  Nonmi  Oif^aam. 
*  **  Tba  uftali  wtiieb  Bacon's  wiiUugi 
■aivabitbifto  pffodnocd  baTV  indaod  bean 
fcr  aMta  o«wpteuom  In  pbyilef  than  in 
tba  MiMkOs  of  miad.  Bvan  baia«  Itowararf 
tbcy  bava  bacn  gnat  and  mott  tmportant, 
aa  wcO  m  In  mom  eoOaftiial  btanebat  of 
kaovladfaf  eoeb  ai  natural  jail0|ffiidMiea, 
peUtfaal  aeoaoMj,  critkiBn,  and  monlit 
wUeb  tftbag  up  ftom  tba  atma  root,  or 
ntbvvbkb aro bcaaebai of  that  trra  of 
I  of  mind  !■  tba  tnmk  ** 


—  Stewarts  Pbfloiopbical  BMayt,  1 
Diflwrtatlon.  Tba  pzindpal  adrantan, 
peibap0f  of  thoaa  liabits  of  reaaonlnc  wlilcb 
tiM  Baconian  matbodff  wbatber  Manod 
direetlj  or  throng  tba  muaj  disclplot  of 
tbat  icbool,  bave  a  tendency  to  generate, 
le,  tbat  tbey  render  men  eantlone  and 
paina-taldng  tn  tba  pnzroit  of  tmth,  and 
tbereftaareetndn -them  ftom  deciding  too 
■oon.  **  Nemo  nperitnv  qni  in  rebna  ipaia 
at  exparientfa  moiam  Ibcerit  legitimam.** 
Theee  words  are  more  ftequentiy  true  of 
moral  and  poUtieal  reaafmen  tlMn  of  any 
otbere.  Men  apply  blstorkal  or  penonal 
axperianea ;  but  tbey  apply  it  bastily,  and 
withoat  glrtng  tbamaelres  time  for  cither 
acopioos  or  an  exact  indnction ;  the  great 
woMjIifKitj  being  too  mndi  inflnaneed  by% 
pai^km,  party-eplrit,  or  Tuiity,or  perfaapa 
by  allectloiM  monOIy  right,  bnt  not  tba 
Icai  dangerooe  in  reaaoning  to  maintain 
the  patient  and  diapaarionata  raspenae  of 
Jodgmaot  which  ought  to  be  the  condition 
ofoor  Inqnirlaa. 


m. 
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017,  from  what  he  would  have  called  logic'  But  we  must 
constantlj  remember  that  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  left 
exceedingly  incomplete.  Many  Uvea  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  what  he  had  planned,  and  he  gave  onlj  the  leisure  hours 
of  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  than 
from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any 
advantage  of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  general  nature. 
Hence  he  is  exact  as  well  as  profound  in  all  bos  reflections  on 
civil  life  and  mankind ;  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far  from 
the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History 
give  abundant  proof  of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like 
one  doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant  prospect, 
but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if  we  compare  what 
may  be  found  in  the  sixth,  sevenUi,  and  eighth  books  De  Aug- 
mentis,  in  the  Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VU.,  and  the 
various  short  treatises  contained  in  his  works  on  moral  and 
political  wisdom  and  on  human  nature,  from  experience  of 
which  all  such  wisdom  is  drawn,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most  cele- 
brated for  their  deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human 
character,  —  with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Commes, 
Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume,  —  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  one 
man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  together.  When 
Galileo  is  named  as  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Gralileo  was  no  moral  or  political  philosopher ;  and,  in  this 
department,  Leibnitz  certainly  falls  very  short  of  Bacon. 
Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all  modem  writers,  the  nearest  to 
him;  but,  though  Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than 
Burke,  he  is  more  copious  and  comprehensive. 

76.  The  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Galileo  is  naturally  built 
CompuiMii  **P^^  ^^^  influence  which,  in  the  same  age,  they 
otbmsoo  exerted  in  overthrowing  the  philosophy  of  the 
•DdQaiOao.  g^jjjQQ^  gj^^  j^  founding  that  new  discipline  of  real 
science  which  has  rendered  the  last  centuries  ^(hioob.    Hume 

1  Not.  Orwuk,,  fi.  9S.  II  maj,  bow-  mcntiiL  Ub.  tB.  ea|>.  8,  whkh  ihov  thai 
•▼tTi  be  obMnred,  tbat  wm  flod  ft  fbv  b*  had  mma»  notioaa  cf  soul  Indnetlos 
pMMfM  In  tiM  etblaJ  ptat  of  D»  Aaf-   fKialmtii«  la  Ut  Bfad. 
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hjM  given  Uie  preference  to  the  latter,  who  made  accessions  to 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge  so  splendid,  so  inaccessible 
to  cavil,  so  unequivocal  in  their  results,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  would  perhaps  be  carried  along  with  this  decision. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
was  more  comprehensive  and  profound.  But  these  compari- 
sons are  apt  to  involve  incommensurahU  relations.  In  their 
own  intellectual  characters,  they  bore  no  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Bacon  had  scarce  any  knowledge  of  geome- 
try, and  so  fSur  ranks  much  below  not  only  GaHleo,  but  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  —  all  signalized  by  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  quantity,  or  in  that  part  of  physics 
which  employs  it.  He  has,  in  one  of  the  profound  aphorisms 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  distinguished  the  two  species  of  phi- 
losophical genius ;  one  more  apt  to  perceive  the  difiercnces  of 
things,  the  other  their  analogies.  In  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order,  neither  of  these  powers  will  be  really  deficient ;  and  his 
own  inducfive  method  is  at  once  the  best  exercise  of  both,  and 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  excess  of  either.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  certainly  be  said,  that  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon 
was  naturally  more  inclined  to  collect  the  resemblances  of 
nature  than  to  noto  her  differences.  This  is  the  case  with 
men  like  him  of  sanguine  temper,  warm  fancy,  and  brilliant 
wit ;  but  it  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  best  suited  to 
strict  reasoning. 

77.  It  is  no  proof  of  a  solid  acquaintance  with  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy,  to  deify  his  name  as  the  ancient  schools  did  those 
of  their  founders,  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  his 
genius.  Powers  they  were  surprisingly  great,  yet  limited  in 
their  range,  and  not  in  all  i^pects  equal;  nor  could  they 
overcome  every  impediment  of  circumstance.  Even  of  Bacon 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  attempted  more  than  he  has  achieved, 
and  perhaps  more  than  he  clearly  apprehended.  His  objects 
appear  sometimes  indistinct,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
always  consistent.  In  the  Advancement  of  Leamin^^,  he 
a^ii^  to  fill  up,  or  at  least  to  indicate,  the  deficiencies  in 
every  department  of  knowledge :  he  gradually  confined  himself 
to  philosophy,  and  at  length  to  physics.  But  few  of  his  works 
can  be  deem^  complete,  not  even  the  treatise  De  Augmentis, 
which  comes  nearer  to  this  than  most  of  the  rest.  Hence  the 
study  cX  Lord  Bacon  is  difficult,  and  not,  as  I  conceive,  very 
well  adapted  to  those  who  have  made  no  progress  whatover 
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in  the  exact  sciences,  nor  accustomed  themselves  to  independ- 
ent thinking.  They  have  never  been  made  a  text-book  in  oar 
miiversities ;  thoa^,  after  a  judicious  coarse  of  preparatory 
studies,  by  which  I  mean  a  good  foundation  in  geometry  and 
the  philoeophical  principles  of  grammar,  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum  might  be  very  advantageously  combined 
with  the  instruction  c^  an  enlightened  lecturer.* 


>  It  by  no  mmam  k  to  te  Infcmd,  tlMi 
bacsoM  the  aetoal  text  of  Bacoa  ii  do( 
aiwBjs  raeh  M  cftn  bo  weU  nndentood 
by  Tory  young  moo,  I  object  to  tbdr 
being  led  to  tbe  real  prlndplco  of  tndoo- 
tlTe  pbiloMpbj,  whkh  alaoo  will  te^h 
then  to  think,  flmily  bnt  not  praramp- 
tnoualy,  for  tbenuelToa.  F«w  defpctA,  oa 
tbe  oootrary,  in  onr  syttcn  of  edncatioii, 
•re  more  Tikble  than  tbe  wmnt  of  an  ado* 
anate  coarM  of  logic;  and  thk  la  not 
Ukely  to  bo  rectilled  to  long  aa  the  Aria- 
toteUan  methods  challenge  that  denocni- 
nation  exclnaiTelT  of  all  other  aid*  to  the 
feaioning  fbcoluea,  Tbe  poeltioD  that 
nothing  ebe  ia  to  bo  called  logic,  vera  it 
oreo  agreeable  to  tbe  derivation  of  the 
word,  whicb  it  la  not,  or  to  the  naage  of 
tbe  ancients,  which  la  by  no  neaaa  nni- 
fonnly  the  casOf  or  to  that  of  naodem 
philosophT  and  correct  langoage,  which 
k  errtainiT  not  at  all  tbe  case,  la  no  an- 
awer  to  ttie  qoestton,  whether  what  wt 
call  logic  does  not  deeerre  to  bo  taogfat 
at  ail. 

A  liTing  writer  of  high  rppntatlon,  who 
has  at  least  ftilly  onderetood  hia  own  snb- 
Ject,  and  Ulostrated  it  better  than  bk 
predecessoffs,  flmm  a  more  enlarged  reading 
and  thinldng.  wherein  hk  own  aeutenees 
baa  been  improred  by  the  writwa  of  the 
Baconian  sehoolf  has  been  nnfortnnatelT 
Inrtmmental,  by  tbe  very  merits  of  bk 
tnatise  on  Logic,  in  keeping  ap  the  pr^n* 
dices  on  thk  subject,  which  hoTe  geoer- 
nlly  been  deemed  characteristic  of  tbe  nni- 
Tersity  to  which  he  bekmgvd.  All  the 
reflection  I  have  been  abk  to  give  to  tbe 
•al^)ect  has  convineed  me  of  tbe  indBcacy 
of  tbe  iylloglstk  art  in  enabling  os  to 
tlunk  rightly  for  onrselTes,  or,  which  k 
paHofthhtUng  righUy,  to  detect  those  fol- 
larleo  of  others  which  might  impose  on  our 
nnderstanding  before  we  liaTO  acquired 
that  art.  It  has  been  often  alleged,  and, 
as  flsr  as  I  can  Judge,  with  perliwt  troth, 
that  no  man,  whocan  be  worth  answering, 
erer  commits,  except  throncfa  mere  Inad- 
vertence, any  paralogims  whkh  tbe  com* 
mon  logic  senres  to  point  out.  It  k  easy 
aoougfa  to  construct  syllogisms  wbkh  sin 
against  its  rules ;  but  the  question  is,  bT 
wlKNn  they  were  employed.    For  though 


rtpniHii 
cally,  thj 


it  an  adroraaiy  aa  nusnnliig  lUogl* 
,  thk  k  fsneraUy  effected  by  putting 


hk  argument  into  our  own  words. 
U  luilt  at 


grsat  , 


;  of  ail,  orer  Induction,  or  the 


assertion  of  a  general  premise  upon  i 
tnsnflkieot  examinatira  of  partfeulars, 
cannot  bo  discorered  or  cured  by  any  /sgt- 
eal  sUU ;  and  thk  k  tbe  error  into  which 
men  really  foll^  not  that  of  omitting  to 
dtstribmU  tJU  mtddte  ttrm^  though  it  romeo 
in  elfoet,  and  often  in  appeaianee.  to  the 
same  thing  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
rules  of  sylloginni  which  are  Tcry  aliori 
and  simple,  ought  not  to  be  learned ;  or 
that  there  may  not  be  some  adrantage  In 
occasionally  stating  our  own  argument,  or 
ealling  on  another  to  state  his.  In  a  rwu' 
lar  form  (an  adrantage,  bowerer,  rather 
dialectical,  which  is.  In  other  words,  rhe- 
torical, than  one  wbkh  aflccts  the  raasoo- 
ing  foculties  thcmselTes);  nor  do  I  deny 
that  it  k  phikwophkaUy  worth  whik  to 
know  that  all  general  retuoning  bf  wcrd$ 
may  be  reduced  Into  sjHogiam,  as  it  k  to 
know  tikat  most  of  pkne  geometry  may 
be  reeolved  into  tbe  superposition  of  equal 
triangles ;  but  to  leprewnt  thk  portion  of 
logical  science  as  the  whok,  appears  to  me 
almost  like  teaching  the  scholar  Budld's 
axiomf,  and  the  axiomatk  theorem  to 
whkh  I  hare  aUoded,  and  calling  thk  the 
srienceof  geometry.  Tbe  foUoeing  pas- 
sage from  the  PoH-Boyal  logk  k  rery 
Judicious  and  candid,  giring  as  much  to 
tbe  Arktotdlan  system  as  it  desenres: 
'*  Cette  partk,  que  nous  #Toas  oMintenant 
k  traitrr,  qui  conprend  ks  rfgks  du  ral- 
sonnement,  est  estim^  k  plus  Importanta 
de  la  kglqne,  et  c'cst  presqoe  l*unlque 
qu'oo  y  tialte  arec  qnelque  soln ;  mak  U 
y  a  snjet  de  douter  si  elk  est  aussi  utik 
qu'on  se  llmaglne.  L*  plupart  drs  rr- 
reuie  des  hommes.  comme  nous  arons  dt^k 
dit  ailleurs,  rlcnnent  bkn  plus  de  ce  qu1k 
raisonnent  sur  de  ft^nx  principes,  que  noo 

CIS  de  ce  qu*ik  raisonnent  mal  suirant 
un  principes.  n  an+re  rarcment  qu'on 
se  liiswii  tromper  par  dee  rakonnemena  qui 
ne  sotent  fonx  que  parrrque  k  cona*- 
qnence  en  est  mal  tir<^:  et  cenx  oul  no 
seroient  pas  eapabks  den  reconnoitre  k 
fonssetA  par  k  sank  Inw.lf  le  de  k  rakea, 
kseroeent  pasordlnairr«.cntdVnli«dr» 


It  k  not  uncommon,  as  I  am  aware,  to    ks  r^sgles  que  I'on  en  douoe,  et  enrorv 
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78.  The  ignorance  of  Bacon  in  mathematics,  and,  what 
much  woraei  his  inadequate  notions  of  their  g{^,_t„. 
ntOitj,  most  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  defects  in  <um  agaJiut 
his  philosophical  writings.    In  a  remarkable  passage  ^^. 
of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  held  mathe- 
matics to  be  a  part  of  metaphysics ;  but  the  place  of  this  is 
altered  in  the  L4itin,  and  thej  are  treated  as  merely  auxiliary 
or  instrumental  to  physical  inquiry.     He  had  some  prejudice 
against  pore  mathematics,  and  thought  they  had  been  unduly 
elevated  in  comparison  with  the  reidities  of  nature.    ^  I  know 
not,"  he  says,  ^  how  it  has  arisen  that  mathematics  and  logic, 
wfaidi  ooght  to  be  the  serving-maids  of  physical  philosophy, 

■afag  d»  liaypBantr.  Ntenmoint,  qauul  prindples  m  a  tdenee,  bnt  to  Uw  practical 
«■  ■•  iMuUiimmi  cm  H^lm  qvm  eoauom  vumtaiatm  of  Its  ralcB  m  an  art.  An  abl« 
4m  T«rfM«  apteolaliTW.  allca  Mrriroiant  writer  has  lately  otMcrrdd,  that  «h«  miut 
•o^joofs  k  mwmeet  l^csprit ;  ci  d»  pliu,  on  be  fbrtunate  In  tba  cleameeii  of  his  mindf 
—  peat  nkr  qn^eUss  n*aicot  qorigoe  nssge  who,  knowing  the  logieal  mode,  is  never 
9m  qnelqiMe  raneontna,  eC  4  Tipuil  de  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  to  destroy 
mniUaM  perwnes,  qui,  4tant  d'nn  natn-  ambiguity  or  heighten  evldenoe,  and  par- 
'■'''-  gcnlarly  so  in  his   opponents,  who.  In 

Terbal  or  written  oontroverayi  never  finds 
It  neeessarr  to  employ  it  in  trying  their  ar- 
cnments.'*  Penny  Cyclopsedda,  art.  **  Syl- 
logism." Bvwyonemustjndgeof  this  by 
his  own  experfence :  the  profound  thinker 
whose  band  seems  ^acemlble  in  this  arti- 
cle, hss  a  strong  claim  to  authority  in 
Ikvor  of  the  utility  of  the  sylloelstic  meth- 
od;  yet  we  cannot  help  remembering  that 
It  Is  Tsiy  rsrdy  employed  evui  in  contro- 
▼ersy.  wliere  I  reslly  beUeve  It  to  be  a 
valnaole  weapon  against  an  antagonint, 
and  capable  of  producing  no  small  effect 
on  the  Indlflerent  reader  or  hearer,  espe* 
daily  if  he  Is  not  of  a  rtrj  sharp  appn»- 
henrion ;  and  moreover  that,  as  I  at  leaiit 
bdleve,  the  proportion  of  mi^hematical, 
political,  or  theological  reasonere,  who 
have  acquired  or  retained  any  tolerable 
ezpertoess  In  the  tedmical  part  of  IorIc, 
Is  Csr  ttcom  high,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
they  lUl  Into  fillades  Ibr  want  of  know- 
ledge of  It ;  but  I  mtan  stricUy  such 
hUaeim  as  the  syUogbtlc  method  alone 
seems  to  correct.  \Vhat  comes  nearest 
to  syllogistic  reasoning  In  uaetice  Is  that 
of  geometry:  asthns,A=B;  butC=A; 
ergo,  CaB,  Is  essentlaUy  a  svllogimn. 
but  not  according  to  Ibrm.  If,  however, 
equaUty  of  magnitude  may  be  considered 
as  identity,  areordlng  to  the  dictum  of 
Aristotle,  iv  rovrocc  if  laorrf^  ^vortfCj 
the  foregoing  is  regular  In  kgloal  Ibrm ; 
and  If  we  take  A,  B.  and  C  Ibr  ratiM, 
which  are  proper^  tdentieal,  not  equal, 
this  may  JusUy  be  called  a  inrllogism  But 
thoae  who  contend  most  for  the  fbrroal 
logtr  seldom  mneh  renrd  its  use  fai  geo- 
metrical science. — 1847.] 


lel  vif  et  pteMnat,  no  se  laiaseot  qnelque- 
ibis  ttoMfsr  par  das  faosses  eons^uenees, 
qae  iuile  d'attsotkm,  4  quo!  U  riflexion 

ri'Os  iiftiiwt  sor  CSS  regies  senrft  capable 
iMfiHw.^*— Art  de  PeiMsv,  part  UL 
t  is  tills  sensible  passage  from 
■  writer  in 


WlHAalv's  Logk,  p.  SI !  —  ^*  A  frllaey  con* 
^ats  of  aa  lifsiilnns  mtztnie  of  truth 


aiad  fclaehnnd  so  entoagled.  so  Intimately 
"     ■    ■"  eehemi- 


,  ttet  the  ftUacy  Is,  la  the 
cat  phrase,  held  in  solution :  mm  drop  oj 
i  tegw  Is  that  test  which  hnmedJately 
'         '    B,  makes  the  foreign  snb- 
,  and  pcedpltates  It  to  the 
•  &Uaey,  it  micht  be  an- 
mmoa  as  any,  m  thm  fals* 
■Isleadlwg  the  mind  by  a 
rtiere  then  Is  no  real  propor- 
nblaDM.    The  chemist's  test 

IB 

fonigns«bati 
logle^  be  soeh,  U  Is  strange  that  Uwyen, 
■aUMMMtfaiaas,  and  mankind  in  geoscal. 
shsalil  so  spaiiugly  employ  it;  the  fiwi 
Wi^netcrions,  tb       '  • 


trs  mvalr 
with  the  syUogbtlo  method. 
It  to  atoo  weU  known,  that  these  «« Intl- 
SMtely  Men  III  i  mixtoras  of  truth  and 
fHishnfii!  **  perptex  no  man  of  frfaln  sense, 
eiispl  when  tfasy  are  what  is  called  ofra- 
ktgiemi  :  ta&m  wherein  the  art  of  syllogism 
li«f  noose. 

(The  syOoglNtle  logk  appears  to  have 
basn  mors   leosirel    Into  fovor  of  late 
ang  phOosophere,  both  here  and  on  the 


than  It  was  In  the  two  pre- 
iCuriea.    The  main  question.  U 
b  to  be  keyt  la  mind,  does  not  relate  to  Ittf 
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yet  affecting  to  vaunt  the  certainty  that  belongs  to  them,  pre- 
sume to  exercise  a  dominion  over  her."  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
erroneous  to  speak  of  geometry,  which  relates  to  the  realities 
of  space,  and  to  natural  objects  so  far  as  extended,  as  a  mere 
handmaid  of  physical  philosophy,  and  not  rather  a  part  of  it. 
Playfair  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  advantages 
derived  to  experimental  philosophy  itself  from  the  mere 
Implication  of  geometry  and  algebra.  And  one  of  the  reflec- 
tions which  this  ought  to  excite  is,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive, 
as  some  hastily  do,  that  there  can  be  no  real  utility  to  man- 
kind, even  of  diat  kind  of  utility  which  consists  in  multiplying 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  springing  frx>m  tiieo- 
retical  and  speculative  inquiry.  The  history  of  algebra,  so 
barren  in  the  days  of  Tartaglia  and  Vieta,  so  productive  of 
tceaUhy  when  applied  to  dynamical  calculations  in  our  own, 
may  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

79.  One  of  the  petty  blemishes,  which,  though  lost  in  the 
BMon'aez-  Splendor  of  Lord  Bacon's  excellences,  it  b  not 
eeaorwit.  unfair  to  mention,  is  connected  with  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  mind :  he  is  sometimes  too  metaphorical 
and  witty.  His  remarkable  talent  for  discovering  analogies 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  too  much  regard  to  them  as 
arguments,  even  when  they  must  appear  to  any  common 
reader  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  His  terminology,  chiefly  for 
the  same  reason,  is  often  a  little  affected,  and,  in  Latin,  rather 
barbarous.  The  divisions  of  his  prerogative  instances  in  the 
Novum  Organum  are  not  always  founded  upon  intelligible 
distinctions.  And  the  general  obscurity  of  the  style,  neither 
himself  nor  his  assistants  being  good  masters  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  at  the  best  is  never  flexible  or  copious  enough 
for  our  philosophy,  renders  the  perusal  of  both  his  great 
woite  too  laborious  for  the  impatient  reader.  Brucker  has 
well  observed,  that  the  Novum  Organum  has  been  neglected 
by  the  generality,  and  proved  of  far  less  service  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  philosophy,  in  consequence  of  these 
very  defects,  as  well  as  the  real  depth  of  the  author's  mind.^ 

80.  What  has  been  the  fame  of  Bacon,  ^  the  wisest,  great- 
est of  mankind,"  it  is  needless  to  say.    What  has  been  his 

1  **  Les«Dda  IpM  nobWarima  tmetetio    nam  artllldo  lectowm  bob  nmoraniar, 
abilli««fii,qiilIiir«nuBi»toimUaiD  Inqni-    I0119A  plnrm.  qoMo  flM>tam  wt,  eontnllMel 


sltioiw  febcit«r  pfogTMli  onpiaot.    Qoie  il    ad  phUtwophte  cmcixJbUkmeni.     Hto  c 
paok)  ploa  lommto  H  pcnpieaitatis  b*b*-    olmntibiu  •  pkriaqo*  hoe  ofganoi 
nt,  tC  DOTomm  t«nuiiioniiii  tC  partitto-    glcotam  aft.*' —  Hkt.  Phttot.,  t.  98. 
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real  in^ence  over  mankind,  how  much  of  our  enlarged  and 
exact  knowledge  may  be  attributed  to  his  inductive  F^e  of 
method,  what  of  this  again  has  been  due  to  a  thorough  ^rciSS- 
stod/  of  his  writings,  and  what  to  an  indirect  and  D«n^- 
secondary  acquaintance  with  them,  are  questions  of  another 
kind,  and  less  easUj  solved.  Stewart,  the  philosopher  who 
has  dwelt  most  on  die  prabes  of  Bacon,  while  he  conceives 
him  to  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Eng- 
lish men  of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposes,  on 
the  authority  of  Montuda,  that  he  did  not  <<  command  the 
general  admiration  of  Europe,"  till  the  publication  of  the 
preliminary  discourse  to  the  French  Encyclopaedia  by  Diderot 
and  lyAlembert  This,  however,  is  by  much  too  precipitate 
a  conclusion.  He  became  almost  immediately  known  on  the 
Continent.  Gassendi  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
Descartes  mentions  him,  I  believe,  once  only,  in  a  letter  to 
Mersenne  in  1632 ;'  but  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  unwill- 
ing to  praise  a  ccmtemporary.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
were  philosophers,  and  that  their  testimony  does  not  imply  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  writers  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter mention  him  in  a  familiar  manner.  Richelieu  is  said 
to  have  highly  esteemed  Lord  Bacon.'  And  it  may  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  this,  that  in  the  Sentimens  de  TAcademie 
Fran^aise  snr  le  Gd,  he  is  alluded  to  simply  by  the  name 
Bacon,  as  one  well  known.'  Yoiture,  in  a  letter  to  Costar, 
about  the  same  time,  bestows  high  eulogy  on  some  passages 
of  Bacon  which  his  correspondent  had  sent  to  him,  and 
observes  that  Horace  would  have  been  astonished  to  hear  a 
barbarian  Briton  discourse  in  such  a  style.^  The  treatise  De 
Augmentis  was  republished  in  France  in  1624,  the  year  af^er 
its  appearance  in  England.  It  was  translated  into  French  as 
eariy  as  1632;  no  great  proofs  of  neglect.    Editions  came 

t  ToL  vL  p.nO.  •dH.Gonrfn.  qui  n^t  it6  <MgiiM  de  la  sorte  pw  1m 

*  The  oaly  amhotitj  thai  I  can  now  nra  dn  Tleiiz  tempi  poor  U  xaidrB  phu 

note  ftr  this  k  not  r^rj  good,  Qmt  id  ottto  vox  peuplei." 

hAnwH  Muuerlpti,  wh&i  I  ted  in  •  P.  44  (16^). 

Srvwre  ADMdolt^lT.  828.    Bui  It  teMna  «  **  J*al  trouT*  peHUtcnMnt  been  tout 

■oC  laprobebte.    Tbo  mam  book  quotes  ee  que  roos  me  mandes  de  Beoon.     lUis 

Belmt  as  asTtaf,  "Croroiia  done,  poor  ne  Tooa  semble  VM  pas  qu'Hoiaoe,  qui 

rwinm  da  QMaiMller  iMeon,  qiM  tootes  disoit,  Vtoam  Britennos  boepftibna  fcros, 

be  Mha  das  aadens  aoot  mfsa :  ei  teas  aeroit  Men  MonnA  d'entendie  on  barbare 

lion  soD^n  mysUies,  et  de  eelke-IA  qid  diacomiroommeoela?^*   Coster  Is  said  by 

seat  esltia^es  pons  flibles,  U  a'y  oi  a  Bayle  to  hare  borrowed  mueb  from Baoon. 

pea  naa,  qaalqiie  bbarre  et  extnTagaate  La  MoUie  le  Varer  mentions  him  In  hie 

qa'eOa soli,  qoi  n*aH  eon  fondoent  dans  DIalosnee:  In  net,  Instaneea  are  nn 
rbfe^iira,  ai  Tea  ca  e«          •     ~ 
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out  in  Holland,  1645,  1652,  and  1662.  Even  the  Novum 
Organum,  which,  as  has  been  said,  never  became  so  popular 
as  his  other  writings,  was  thrice  printed  in  Holland,  in  1645, 
1G50,  and  1660.^  Leibnitz  and  Pnffendorf  are  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  admiration,  the  former  ascribing  to  him  the 
revival  of  true  philosophy  as  fully  as  we  can  at  present*  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  were  adequately 
valued  by  his  countrymen  in  his  own  time,  or  in  the  immedi- 
ately subsequent  period.  Under  the  first  Stuarts,  there  was 
little  taste  among  studious  men  but  for  theology,  and  chiefly 
for  a  theology  which,  proceeding  with  an  extreme  deference 
to  authority,  could  not  but  generate  a  disposition  of  mind, 
even  upon  other  subjects,  alien  to  the  progressive  and  inquisi- 
tive spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.'  The  institution  of 
the  Royal  Society,  or  rather  the  love  of  physical  science  out 
of  which  that  institution  arose,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  England  resound  with  the  name 
of  her  illustrious  chancellor.     Few  now  spoke  of  him  without 


t  Mootefu^f  Life  of  Bmoq,  p.  407.  Bm 
hM  not  mentioMd  ma  •ditkm  al  St»i> 
burg «  1885,  whieh  to  in  Um  BrilMi  Ma- 


TlMre  k  alio  an  •ditloD,  wtttioat  ttm* 
or  plaM,  in  the  oataloffot  oT  Um  BriOih 
MuMom. 

*  Broeker,  t.  95.  Stowmrt  njrs  UtU 
'*  Bayie  doei  not  giv*  «boT«  tw«lT«  Una* 
to  Baooq  ; ''  bat  ho  mIU  him  one  of  the 
greateat  men  of  ilia  age,  and  th«  length  of 
an  article  in  Bsjrle  waa  nerer  dMigiied 
to  be  a  meaaore  of  the  merit  of  ita  aubjeet. 
^[Tha  reception  of  Baeon's  pliiioeophical 
writinga  on  the  Continent  lua  been  elabo* 
ratelj  proved  againat  Stewart,  in  a  dla- 
aertatlon  bjr  Bfr.  Maorej  Napier,  pnbliahed 
in  the  eighth  Tolome  of  the  Trmnaaetion*  of 
the  Itoyal  Society  of  Siinborgh.  —  1S42.] 

•  It  k  not  oneommoa  to  laeet  with 
peraona,  aapedallY  wlio  are  or  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  othera  dogmatically 
what  they  have  tMmaelTaa  receiTed  In 
the  Ulce  auaner,  to  whom  the  indoetlTe 
philoatmhy  appeua  a  mere  aebool  of  aoep* 

tiein,  or  at  Wt  1  '        

any  ral^aeta  wliich  reqidre  ent 

Uon.    A  certain  deduction  ftrtm  certain 

Eromiaea  la  the  only  reasoning  they  ae- 
Qowledga.  liord  Baeon  haa  a  rsmarkabie 
puMage  on  thlc  in  the  9th  book  De  Aug- 
mentb.  "  Poetqnam  artieali  et  prindpia 
reUglonis  >an  in  aedibna  ante  fWInt  lo> 
cata,  ita  at  a  rationia  eTanrtne  penitoa 
eximantnr,  torn  demnm  eooceditar  ab  iUia 
illatiooaa  derlvars  ae  dediieere  aecnndam 
ipaoroM.     IM 


\  wboUy  inapptteable  to 
ntire  conHo- 


natoraUbna  hoc  noa  tenet.  Nam  et  Ipaa 
priDcipia  examlnl  ant^antnr;  per  in- 
doctiocMm,  ioquam,  lioet  minime  per  erllo- 
■nam.  Atque  eadem  ilia  nnliam  habent 


com  ratlone  ivpugaantiam,  at  ab  < 
ibnte  cam  prinue  propoaltioaea,  tam  mo- 
di*, deducaatur.  Alitor  fit  in  roUglooe : 
abi  et  prinue  propositionea  aathopyetatai 
aont  atque  per  ae  subiistentea ;  et  rnnua 
non  Rfuntur  ab  ilia  nitione  quas  propo* 
aitionei  oonaequente^  dodurlt.  Neque  !»• 
men  hoc  (It  In  reiiKione  aola,  aed  etiam 
in  aliia  adentii*,  tam  graTioribua,  qnam 
lerioribaa,  nbl  acilicet  propoaitioaea  ho- 
maue  plaeita  aunt,  non  porita ;  iiqnidea 
et  in  ilUa  imtionis  oaoa  abaolutoa  can  non 
poteat.  Videmof  enim  in  India,  nuta 
aehaoeomm,  aut  rfmilibua,  prlorea  ladi 
normaa  et  higea  meri  podttvaa  eaae,  et  ad 
pladtqm;  quae  rerlpi,  oon  In  diipat»- 
tioaem  ▼oeari,  pronua  opotieat ;  nt  varo 
Tioeaa,  et  parity  lusum  inatitaaa,  ad  artifl- 
doaam  eat  et  rationale.  Bodem  modo  fli 
et  In  legiboa  homania;  in  qoiboa  iMuid 
paoeat  aunt  maxinui,  at  loqavator,  lioe 
eat,  pladta  mora  Joria,  qua  aoetoritala 
magie  quam  ratloae  nitontor,  neque  la 
diaoeptatioiMB  venlnnt.  Qald  vero  lift 
Jnatiaafannm,  oon  abaohitA,  aed  ralatlT*, 
hoc  eat  ex  aaalogtt  illaram  I 
Id  demum  ratkmale  eat,  et  I 
ttonicampnapnabet."  TIiIb| 
weighed,  may  ehow  ae  wlieve,  wliy,  and 
by  whom,  the  qmthetie  and  BTUoglBtIa 
methMtahaTebeenpnfemdlot^l  ' 
t*fe  and  aaa^yticaL 
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a  kind  d  homage  that  only  the  greatest  men  receive.  Yet 
still  it  was  hj  natural  philosophers  alone  that  the  writings  of 
Bacon  were  much  studied.  The  editions  of  his  works,  except 
the  Essays,  were  few:  the  Novum  Organum  never  came 
separately  from  the  English  press.^  They  were  not  even 
frequently  quoted;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fashion  of  referring  to  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  De  Aug- 
mentis  and  the  Novum  Organum,  at  least  in  books  design^ 
for  the  general  reader,  \s  not  mudi  older  than  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Scotland  has  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way : 
Beid,  Stewart,  Robison,  and  Playfair  turned  that  which  had 
been  a  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship ;  and  I  should 
suspect  that  more  have  read  Lord  Bacon  within  these  thirty 
years  than  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  It  may  be  an 
Qsoal  consequence  of  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  lately  poured 
Qpon  his  name,  that  a  more  positive  efficacy  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  his  philosophical  writings  than  they  really 
possessed ;  and  it  might  be  asked  whether  Italy,  where  he  was 
probably  not  much  known,  were  not  the  true  school  of  expe- 
rimental philosophy  in  Europe,  whether  his  methods  of  inves^ 
tigation  were  not  chiefly  such  as  men  of  sagacity  and  lovers 
or  truth  might  simultaneously  have  devised.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  actual  discoveries  in 
science,  we  must  give  to  written  wisdom  its  proper  meed :  no 
books  prior  to  those  of  Lord  Bacon  carried  mankind  so  for  on 
the  road  to  truth ;  none  have  obtained  so  thorough  a  triumph 
over  arrogant  usurpation  without  seeking  to  substitute  an- 
other ;  and  he  may  be  compared  to  those  liberators  of  nations 
who  have  given  them  laws  by  which  they  might  govern 
themselves,  and  retained  no  homage  but  their  gratitude*' 

*  TIm  D«  AnfMBitfa  WM  only  ooee  pub-  tophj,  led  loiae  to  an  uacgemtod  notion. 
Mriwd  ■&«  ttM  izst  edition,  in  168S.  An  "Th«  tnfluenoo  of  BaoonTgenioa  on  tbo 
hwlUhrwt  tnaalatlon,  by  Gilbert  Watta,  mbaBqacnt  prognsf  of  phjncal  discoTery 
caaw  oat  In  1640.  No  emtkm  of  Bocon^s  haa  been  eeldom  duly  appredated ;  Inr 
Worin  «M  pabSihod  in  EopmaA  beCofe  aome  writers  atanoet  entirely  oreriooked, 
17V> ;  anecber  appeared  in  17«),  and  there  and  by  others  considered  as  the  stde  cause 
kaTO  been  several  sinee.  Bnt  they  liad  of  the  refb^matton  in  science  whkh  has 
been  printed  at  Ftankfitri  in  1066.  It  is  since  taken  place.  Of  these  two  extremes, 
naiwuiwaiy  to  obaerte,  that  nuny  copies  the  Utter  certainly  is  the  least  wide  of  the 
at  the  fbr^  ediUoM  were  brooght  to  tmth :  lbr,in  the  whole  history  of  letten. 
this  covntry.  This  Is  mostly  taken  ftom  no  otner  indiridoal  can  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Montacn's  aeeoont.  wlioee  exertions  hare  had  so  indispatable 

*  I  bare  met,  since  this  pesmge  was  an  efieet  in  Ibrwardiitf  the  intellectual 
wffttvn,  with  one  in  Stewart's  Lifi  of  Held,  progress  of  mankind.  On  theother  hand, 
which  seens  to  state  the  <^eet<  of  Bacon's  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  before  the 
philoeophT  In  a  Jost  and  tempecmte  spirit,  n%  when  Bacon  appeared,  Tarioos  phllo- 
aad  wtakh  I  rather  qnoto  beeaose  this  sophers  in  diflbrent  parts  of  Surope  had 
wrilsr  haa,  by  hk  eokfles  oo  that  phik>-  stmck  into  tlks  right  path ;  and  it  maj 
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oeive  the  inductive  method  to  be  useless  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
BaniH  of  ject  but  physical  science,  nor  deny  the  peculiar  ad- 
th«  wtM>it.  vantages  it  possesses  in  those  inquiries  rather  than 
others.  What  must  in  all  studies  be  important,  is  the  habit 
of  turning  round  the  subject  of  our  investigation  in  every 
light,  the  observation  of  every  thing  that  is  peculiar,  the 
exclusion  of  all  that  we  find  on  reflection  to  be  extraneous. 
In  historical  and  antiquarian  researches,  in  all  critical  exami- 
nation which  turns  upon  facta,  in  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  evi- 
dence, a  great  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  method  —  not,  of  course, 
nil  the  experimental  rules  of  the  Novum  Organum  —  has,  as 
I  conceive,  a  legitimate  application.^    I  would  refer  any  one 


MiMldcring  mankind  merdr  «■  nnita,  1% 
pnctioallj  babitaAtM  the  mlBd  to  a  monl 
and  tocUl  leTaUing,  m  inoomkrteot  with  a 
Joft  estimate  of  men  as  It  ie  ehancterietio 
of  the  pweeut  am. 

i  The  priiuipU  of  Baeon'f  prerogatiTe 
inatanceef  and  perhapa  in  eome  eaaea  a 
Tei7  anaioffooa  applMation  of  them,  ap- 
pear  to  hold  In  oorinquiriee  Intohietorieal 


pear  to  bold  In  oorinqi 
erldence.  The  fact  eooght  to  he  a«ctf- 
tained  in  the  one  ral^iect  coiieauonda  to 
the  phyalcal  law  in  the  other.  The  teati- 
moidea,  aa  we,  thoacfa  rather  kxlr,  call 
them,  or  netwgwi  In  books  from  whieh  we 
InAr  the  net,  correspond  to  the  obeerra- 
tioDS  or  experiments  from  wUch  we 
(lednee  the  law.  The  necessity  of  a  sufll- 
rient  indnetloo  bj  searching  for  all  proof 
tliat  may  bear  on  the  quMUon,  is  as  ma- 
nifest In  one  ease  as  in  the  other.  The 
excloiion  of  precarloas  and  IncooclasiTe 
eridence  is  alike  Indispensable  In  both. 
The  selection  of  prerogatiTe  Instances,  or 
such  as  carry  with  them  mtisflictory  eoo- 
Tiction,  requires  the  same  sort  of  inTen< 
tlTe  and  reasoning  powers.  It  is  easy  to 
lllnstrate  this  by  examples.  Thus,  in  the 
controrersy  comwuing  the  Icon  Basilike. 
the  admisflon  of  GandiBn^s  claim  by  Lord 
Clanndoa  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  preroea- 
ftt«  imUmnet:  It  renders  the  supposition 
of  the  ftlsebood  of  that  elatan  highly 
Imnrobable.  But  the  manj  second-hand 
and  beaimr  testimonies,  which  may  be 
aUeged  on  Uie  other  side  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  written  by  King  Chartea,  arenoi 
prerogative  inatanees,  because  their  fldse> 
hood  will  be  tmnd  to  fnrolr%  T«ry  UtUe 
improbabilitT.  So,  in  a  different  contro- 
vert, the  siience  of  soom  of  the  Ikthers, 
ns  to  the  text,  eommonly  eaUed,  of  the 
three  heavenly  wjfnsssis,  even  while  ex- 
pounding the  context  of  the  passage, 
may  be  reckoned  a  prtrogmtirt  mttanee  : 
a  diebive  proof  that  they  did  not  know 
It.  or  did  not  believe  It  genuine;  beranse. 


If  they  did,  no  motive  can  be  eoncelved 
for  the  omission.  But  the  silence  of 
Laurentius  Valla  as  to  its  absence  from 
the  manuscripts  on  which  he  oommcoted 
Is  no  prorogative  instance  to  prove  that  it 
was  contained  fai  them,  because  It  Is  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  might  have  motives  for 
saying  nothinc ;  and  though  the  negative 
argument,  as  It  Is  called,  ov  Infinvnce  that 
a  net  Is  not  true  because  such  and  such 
perwus  have  not  mentioned  it,  is,  taken 
gcneraUv,  weaker  than  positive  testimony, 
it  will  frequently  supply  prerogative  in- 
stances where  tlM  latter  does  not.  Lan- 
nor,  In  a  Uctle  tnatiM.  De  Anctoritate 
Negantis  Argumenti,  which  displays  mors 

Ellin  senie  than  ingenuity  or  phlloeophy, 
ITS  it  down  that  a  fiirt  (^  a  public  nature, 
which  ift  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
within  two  hundred  years  of  the  time, 
suppotdcg,  of  coarse,  that  tberp  is  extant 
a  competent  number  of  writers  who  would 
naturally  hava  mentioned  it,  is  not  to  be 
believed.  The  period  seems  rather  arbl> 
trary.  and  was  possibly  so  considered  by 
himself;  but  the  general  principle  Is  of 
the  highest  Importance  tn  historical  cri- 
tidsm.  Thus,  In  the  once^vlebrated 
question  of  Pope  Joan,  the  silence  of  all 
writers  near  the  time,  as  to  so  wonderftol 
a  fret,  was  justly  deemed  a  kind  of  prt- 
rofoiir*  argument,  when  set  in  opposition 
to  the  many  repetitions  of  the  story  in 
later  agsi.  But  the  silence  of  Oildas  and 
Bade  as  to  the  victories  of  Arthur  is  no 
such  argument  against  their  reality,  ba- 
causa  they  were  not  under  an  historical 
obUgatfcm,  or  any  strong  motive  which 
would  prevent  their  silence.  Generally 
speaking,  the  more  anomalous  and  Inter- 
esting an  avent  is,  the  stronger  Is  the 
argument  against  Ita  truth  from  the  si- 
leoee  of  contemporaries,  on  account  of 
the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  and 
recount  the  marvellous ;  and  the  weaker 
Is  the  argument  from  the  testimony  of 
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who  may  doabt  this  to  his  EQstorj  of  Winds,  as  one  sample 
of  what  we  mean  bj  the  Baconian  method,  and  ask  whether 
a  kind  of  inTestigation,  analogous  to  what  is  therein  pursued 
for- the  sake  of  eliciting  physical  truths,  might  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  analytical  process  where  general  or  even  par- 
ticular facts  are  sought  to  be  known.  Or,  if  an  example  is 
required  of  such  an  investigation,  let  us  look  at  the  copious 
induction  from  the  past  and  actual  history  of  mankind,  upon 
which  Malthus  established  his  general  theory  of  the  causes 
which  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  population. 
Upon  all  these  subjects  before  mentioned,  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  improvement  in  the  reasoning  of  the  learned,  and 
perhaps  of  the  world  at  large,  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  though 
much  remains  very  defective.  In  what  degree  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  physical  philosophy  founded 
upon  his  inductive  logic,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
inquire.^ 

75.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Bacon  never  much  followed 
up  in  his  own  mind  that  application  of  his  method 
to  psychological,  and  still  less  to  moral  and  political  ^^de  far 
subjects,  which  he  has  declared  himself  to  intend.  JJJJ  "*>■ 
The  distribution  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  it,  relates  wholly  to  physical  science.     He  has 
in  no  one  instance  given  an  example,  in  the  Novum  Organum, 
from  moral  philosophy,  and  one  only,  that  of  artificial  mem- 


I  far  Um  ■um  reMOB.    ▲  dm!-    —  Steimrt*f  PhikMopUoal  BMayi,  Prelfaii. 
J  hold!  ftlio  to  jnrinrudenee.    DfaisrUtfcm.     The  piindiMl  adTantafi, 
Tbm  pttocipk  of  otir  law,  r^jeettiif  hear-    perti^M,  oftboae  habits  of  reaaoning  which 


lar  aoaloo  holda  alto  to  jnrinrudenea.  DtaMrtatkm.  The  piindpal  adTantafi, 
Tbm  pttocipk  of  otir  law,  r^jeettiif  hear-  perti^M,  oftboee  habits  of  reaaoning  which 
my  and  meooOnj  eridence,  !•  foiUKled    the  Baeoolaii  methoda,  whettier  leanied 


on  the  Itarnnian  role.    FUU  peieoiui  naj  dtreetlj  or  ihrouf^  Um  maoj  diioiples  of 

depoee  Uiai  they  hare  heara  of  aftetorof  that  aehool,  hare  a  tendency  to  generate. 

Hi  dreiDBelaoeee ;  hat  the  eye-witaees  ia  la,  thai  they  render  men  oantioiia  and 

the  piwofatiTe  inetaooe.    It  woold  carry  paina-taking  \a  the  poranit  of  truth,  and 


na  too  far  to  detelop  thia  at  length,  eren    therefaveraatraln^hrm  ftom  deciding  too 

**'  *  *"  bat  thia    aoon.    "Nemoreperitnt  qaiinreboaipal 

t  whoerer    et  experientia  moram  feeerit  leglUmain.' 


If  I  wenftally  prepared  to  do  ao ;  bat  thia    aoon.    "  Nemo  reperitnt  qni  inreboaipila 
'     Mj  lead  na  to  thhik,  that  1 ' 


diall  Sn  np  tlMt  lamentable  desideratum^  Theae  worda  are  more  ftvqnentty  tme  of 

the  lofle  ef  errldeoee,  ongfat  to  hare  fami-  moral  and  potttkal  leaaonera  than  of  any 

Baiiaad  himaalf  with  the  Nomm  Ox)0uiam.  othora.    Men  apply  historical  or  pcnonal 

>  **  The  efleets  wfaMi  Baeon'a  wiitlnga  experience ;  bat  they  apply  It  haatily,  and 

haTohitharto  prodoecd  have  indeed  been  without  glrlng  themaelTea  time  for  either 

far  more  eon^ienooa  In  i^iyalea  than  In  acopiona  or  an  exact  induction ;  the  great 

theadaBeeofmind.    Sven  here,  howerer,  nu^Jocity  being  too  much  influenced  by% 

they  have  been  graat  and  moat  Important,  paaaion,  party-aplrit,  or  TanM^,  or  perliapa 

ae  wen  aa  In  aoae  eollalaral  branchea  of  by  afliBctlona  morally  right,  but  not  tha 

knowledge,  anch  aa  natural  Jurlaprudeoee,  leaa  dangerona  In  reaaoning  to  maintain 

poUtieal  eeooomy,  eritklam,  and  morale,  the  patient  and  diapaaeionate  anapenae  of 

wbldi  apring  np  ftom  the  aame  root,  or  judgment  which  ongfat  to  be  the  condition 

rather  whieh  are  branchea  of  that  tree  of  ofourlnqulrlaa. 
which  theadanee  of  mind  te  the  trunk  *' 
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ory,  from  what  he  would  have  called  logic*  But  we  must 
constantly  remember  that  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  left 
exceedingly  incomplete.  Many  lives  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  what  he  had  planned,  and  he  gave  only  the  leisure  hours 
of  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
feculties,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  than 
from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any 
advantage  of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  general  nature. 
Hence  he  is  exact  as  well  as  profound  in  all  his  reflections  on 
civil  life  and  mankind ;  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far  from 
the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History 
give  abundant  proof  of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like 
one  doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant  prospect^ 
but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if  we  compare  what 
may  be  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  De  Ang- 
mentis,  in  the  Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VH.,  and  the 
various  short  treatises  contained  in  his  works  on  moral  and 
political  wisdom  and  on  human  nature,  from  experience  of 
which  all  such  wisdom  is  drawn,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most  cele- 
brated for  their  deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human 
character,  —  with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Comines, 
Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume,  —  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  one 
man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  together.  When 
Galileo  is  named  as  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Galileo  was  no  moral  or  political  philosopher ;  and,  in  this 
department,  Leibnitz  certainly  &Us  very  short  of  Bacon. 
Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all  modem  writers,  the  nearest  to 
him;  but,  though  Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than 
Burke,  he  is  more  copious  and  comprehensive. 

76.  The  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Gralileo  is  naturally  built 
compartooo  *P®^  ^^®  influence  which,  in  the  same  age,  they 
of  Bacon  exerted  in  overthrowing  the  philosophy  of  the 
andOftiiko.  g^»||QQ]g^  i^^  iq  founding  that  new  discipline  of  real 
science  which  has  rendered  the  last  centuries  glmous.    Hume 

t  Not.  Offui.,  tt.  M.  It  mnr,  horn-  mbMil  Ub.  vfl.  c»p.  8,  whkh  thov  lluti 
«Tv,  bo  obnrrod,  ttiAt  w  flod  ft  Ibv  ho  hM  ■omo  nottoos  oC  monl  ladaetftoQ 
fumgm  In  tho  ofthlQal  put  of  Do  Aof    fwwlMHi^  In  hlo  mtad. 
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has  given  the  preference  to  the  latter,  who  made  accessions  to 
the  ^main  of  human  knowledge  so  splendid,  so  inaccessible 
to  cavil,  so  unequivocal  in  their  results,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  would  perhaps  be  carried  along  with  this  decision. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
was  more  comprehensive  and  profound.  But  these  oompari- 
tons  are  apt  to  involve  incammensurcUtle  relations.  In  their 
own  intellectual  characters,  they  bore  no  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Bacon  had  scarce  any  knowledge  of  geome- 
try, and  so  fSur  ranks  much  below  not  only  Galileo,  but  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  —  all  signalized  by  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  quantity,  or  in  that  part  of  physics 
which  employs  it.  He  has,  in  one  of  the  profound  aphorisms 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  distinguished  the  two  species  of  phi- 
losophical genius ;  one  more  apt  to  perceive  the  differences  of 
things,  the  other  their  analogies.  In  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order,  neither  of  these  powers  will  be  really  deficient ;  and  his 
own  inductive  method  is  at  once  the  best  exercise  of  both,  and 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  excess  of  either.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  certainly  be  said,  that  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon 
was  naturally  more  inclined  to  collect  the  resemblances  of 
nature  than  to  noto  her  differences.  This  is  the  case  with 
men  like  him  of  sanguine  temper,  warm  fancy,  and  brilliant 
wit ;  but  it  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  best  suited  to 
strict  reasoning. 

77.  It  is  no  proof  of  a  solid  acquaintance  with  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy,  to  deify  his  name  as  the  ancient  schools  did  those 
of  their  founders,  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  his 
genius.  Powers  they  were  surprisingly  great,  yet  limited  in 
their  range,  and  not  in  all  ]5espects  equal;  nor  could  they 
overcome  every  impediment  of  circumstance.  Even  of  Bacon 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  attempted  more  than  he  has  achieved, 
and  perhaps  more  than  he  clearly  apprehended.  His  objects 
appear  sometimes  indistinct,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
always  consistent.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he 
a^ii«d  to  fill  up,  or  at  least  to  indicate,  the  deficiencies  in 
every  department  of  knowledge :  he  gradually  confined  himself 
to  philosophy,  and  at  length  to  physics.  But  few  of  his  works 
can  be  deemed  complete,  not  even  the  treatise  De  Augments, 
which  comes  nearer  to  this  than  most  of  the  rest.  Hence  the 
study  of  Lord  Bacon  is  difficult,  and  not,  as  I  conceive,  very 
well  adapted  to  those  who  have  made  no  progress  whatever 
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in  the  exact  sciences,  nor  accustomed  themselves  to  independ- 
ent thinking.  Thej  have  never  been  made  a  text-book  in  our 
universities ;  though,  after  a  judicious  course  of  preparatory 
studies,  by  which  I  mean  a  good  foundation  in  geometry  and 
the  philosophical  principles  of  grammar,  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Oi^anum  might  be  very  advantageously  combined 
with  the  instruction  of  an  enlightened  lecturer.* 


«  It  by  no  mauM  k  to  te  fai*n«d,  tlMi 
bacsoM  the  aetoal  text  of  Bacoa  ia  not 
aiwaja  aneh  aa  ean  ba  weU  midarttood 
by  Tory  young  men,  I  olj^aet  to  tbdr 
being  led  to  the  real  prlndplca  of  tndne- 
tlTo  pbiloaophy,  wtMx  alona  will  taaeh 
then  to  think,  flnnly  bat  not  praaump- 
tnonaly,  for  themaelToa.  Few  defrcta.  on 
the  contrary,  in  our  ayatem  of  edoeation, 
are  mora  Tiaible  than  the  want  of  an  ado* 
qoate  coaraa  of  locio ;  and  thia  la  not 
Ukely  to  be  rectifled  ao  long  aa  the  Aria- 
lotettan  methods  challenge  that  denomi- 
nation exclnaiTeW  of  all  other  aide  to  the 
feaaonlng  fbcoluea.  The  poaltion  that 
nothing  ebe  ia  to  ba  called  logic,  were  it 
even  agraaable  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  Fhich  it  ia  not,  or  to  the  naage  of 
the  anclenta,  which  ia  by  no  meana  nni- 
fonnly  the  caae,  or  to  that  of  modem 
philoaophT  and  correct  langoage,  which 
la  crrtainir  not  at  all  the  caae,  la  no  an- 
awer  to  the  qneation,  whether  what  we 
call  logic  doea  not  deaerre  to  be  taught 
at  ail. 

A  llTtng  writer  of  high  rrputation,  wlio 
haa  at  leaat  ftilly  underatood  hia  own  anb- 
Jact,  and  Uloatratcd  it  better  tlMn  hia 
predeeeMora,  from  a  more  enlarged  reading 
and  thinking,  wherein  liia  own  aeutencaa 
haa  been  improred  by  the  writwa  of  the 
Baconian  aehool,  haa  been  nnfbrtunatelT 
inatnunental,  by  the  very  merita  of  lila 
tnatiaa  on  Logic,  in  keeping  up  the  pr^- 
dicea  OQ  thia  ant^ject,  which  haTo  geocr- 
ally  been  deemed  characteristic  of  tlie  nni- 
▼eraity  to  which  ha  belonged.  AU  the 
reflection  I  liare  been  able  to  give  to  the 
•ul^lact  haa  convinead  me  of  the  IncBcacy 
of  the  ayUogiatic  art  in  enabling  m  to 
thmk  rightly  for  oorpelrea.  or,  whidi  la 
part  of  thinking  rightly,  to  detect  thoae  fiO- 
larieaof  othera  which  might  Impoaaonour 
nnderatanding  before  tie  have  acquired 
that  art.  Itliaa  been  often  alleged,  and, 
aa  flar  aa  I  can  Judge.  «ith  perfect  truth, 
that  no  man,  whocan  be  worth  anawvring, 
e?cc  commit*,  except  throuffh  mere  inaa- 
verteoce,  any  pankifdnna  which  the  ron* 
mon  logic  aerrea  to  point  out.  It  la  caay 
aoough  to  conatruct  ajUoglnna  which  ain 
againat  ita  mk« ;  but  the  qoeatkNi  ia,  br 
wtwm  they  were  employed.  For  thongn 
It  ia  not  unramsaoa,  aa  I  am  awara,  to 


Hutaiapt  an  adraraary  aa  rcaaooing  Ulogl- 
cally,  thia  la  ganerally  aOected  by  putting 
hia  argument  into  our  own  worda.  The 
great  luilt  of  all,  orer  Induction,  or  the 
aaaertton  of  a  general  ]»emiae  upon  an 
inaufleient  examinatira  of  partfculara, 
cannot  ba  dlacorered  or  cured  by  any  Ipgi- 
eai  aklll :  and  thia  la  the  error  into  whkh 
men  really  fUl.  not  that  of  omitting  to 
diuribmu  the  imddU  Urm^  though  it  cornea 
in  elfoet,  and  often  in  appearance,  to  the 
aame  thing  I  do  not  contend  tnat  the 
rulca  of  aylloginn,  which  are  Tcry  aliort 
and  aimpie,  ought  not  to  be  learned ;  or 
that  there  may  not  be  aome  adrantage  In 
occaalonaUy  atating  our  own  argument,  or 
calling  on  another  to  state  hia.  In  a  regU' 
lar  form  (an  adrmntage,  however,  rather 
dialectical,  which  ia.  In  other  worda,  rhe- 
torical, than  one  which  aflccta  the  raaaon 
ing  fiK-ultlea  thcmaelTea);  nor  do  I  deny 
that  It  is  phlkwophlcmUy  worth  while  to 
know  that  all  general  reasoning  bf  wen/a 
may  be  raduci^  into  a>  llogism,  aa  It  la  to 
know  that  moat  of  plane  geometry  may 
be  reaolred  faito  the  superporition  of  equal 
triangles ;  but  to  repreeeot  thia  portion  of 
logical  scienre  aa  the  whole,  appean  to  me 
almost  like  teaching  the  achoUr  luclid's 
axiomr,  and  the  axiomatie  theorem  to 
which  I  hare  aUuded,  and  calling  thia  the 
arieoce  Of  geometry.  The  foUowing  paa- 
Mge  tnm  the  Port-Royal  logic  is  Tery 
judlcioua  and  candid,  ^ring  aa  much  to 
the  Aristotelian  eastern  aa  it  deerrrea: 
*'  Cette  partie,  que  noua  #Tona  maintenant 
k  traltcr,  qui  comprend  lea  rfglea  du  nl- 
aonnement,  est  eatim^  la  plua  importante 
de  la  logique,  et  c'est  presque  i*unique 
qu'on  y  txalta  avec  qoelque  aote ;  mais  U 
y  a  sqjet  de  douter  al  elle  est  auasi  utile 
qu'on  ae  llmagine.  La  plupart  dra  er- 
reun  dea  bommes.  conune  none  aroos  A*ik 
dit  ailleurs,  Ticnnent  blen  plus  de  ce  qulla 
raiaonnent  aur  de  foux  principes,  que  non 

CIS  de  ce  quila  ralsoooent  mal  anirant 
an  principes.  D  antre  ramnent  qu^ou 
ae  liiawii  tromper  pardcs  ralsonnemena  qui 
■a  ao4ent  foux  que  parrrque  la  cona*- 
quenre  en  eat  mal  tir^;  et  ceoz  qui  na 
aeroient  paa  capablea  d'en  reronnoltra  la 


wt*  par  k  seals  loir  i' r«  de  k  I 

ne  le  aeroaent  pas  <trdinaiTni.mt  d'enlradre 

lea  r6|^  que  Ton  eu  donoe,  et  encat« 
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78.  The  ignorance  of  Bacon  in  mathematics,  and,  what 
much  worse,  his  inadequate  notions  of  their  ^^  .^ 
otilitj,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  defects  in  aieejicaSiit 
his  philosophical  writings.  In  a  remarkable  passage  ~  ^" 
of  Uie  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  held  mathe- 
mstics  to  be  a  part  of  metaphysics ;  but  the  place  of  this  is 
altered  in  the  L4idn,  and  thej  are  treated  as  merely  auxiliary 
or  instrumental  to  physical  inquiry.  He  had  some  prejudice 
agminst  pure  mathematics,  and  thought  they  had  been  unduly 
eleTated  in  comparison  with  the  re«dities  of  nature.  ^  I  know 
Dot,"  he  says,  ^  how  it  has  arisen  that  mathematics  and  logic, 
which  ought  to  be  the  serring-maids  of  physical  philosophy, 

prfndples  m  a  seienoe,  bai  to  the  pnetieftl 
•amtuiuem  ot  Its  rulea  w  an  art.  An  abto 
writer  has  latelj  obeerredf  that  *'  he  most 
be  fbrtunate  in  the  deamefs  of  his  mind, 
who,  knowing  the  logical  mode,  ii  nerer 
obliged  to  hare  recooiw  to  it  to  destroy 
amblguitj  or  heighten  evidence,  and  par- 
tienlarljr  so  in  his  opponents,  who.  in 
Tsrbal  or  written  oontroTenj,  never  finds 


Molaadslesmliaiiff.  Ntenmolne,  qnand 
«a  ■•  eowidlnroit  ees  H^lm  qne  cooww 
das  ▼MtAs  spteotettres,  eUes  serriroient 
to«^|o«n  4  exsreer  resprit ;  et  de  pins,  on 
■•  past  akr  qn^eUss  n'alent  qnelqae  osaga 
«■  qnelqaes  reneontraa,  eC  4  r«gud  de 
qoelqaes  personiw,  qui,  6tant  d'nn  natu- 
ral vuei  ptofMrant,  na  se  laieseot  qaelque- 
iols  tnaper  par  das  fsasses  oons^oenees, 
qne  Suite  d-attentioii,  i  qnoi  la  riflexion 

Ia'Us  fcroient  snr  eas  rfegles  senrft  capable 
•  lemliiliar."— Art  de  Penses,  pari  iU. 
How  diflerant  is  this  sensible  passage  from 
one  qooced  flrom  some  anoormotts  writer  in 
Wlmlehr's  Logic,  p.  U !  -^^  A  frllaej  con* 
sisu  ec  an  incenloas  mixture  of  truth 
and  fcisahood  so  entangled,  so  intimatelT 
bimdM,  that  the  bUaej  is,  la  the  ehemi- 
eal  pbrese,  held  In  solution :  one  drop  of 
I  tegw  Is  that  test  whkh  fanmediatefy 
dtas  them,  malras  the  fbrdgn  sub> 
I  Tlrible,  and  precipitates  U  to  the 
**  One  fiiUaey,  il  mMit  be  an- 
aa  eommon  as  anr,  m  Mbit  fBdu 
the  ndsleadhig  the  mind  by  a 
rtisre  than  Is  no  real  propor- 
nblaaea.  The  chemist's  test 
UM  of  deteedng  the 
e;  if  the  "drop  of  sound 
I,  it  is  strange  that  lawyers, 
»,  and  manfand  in  geiMraL 
ste«ld  so  sparii!«ly  employ  it;  the  fret 


«•  mnely 
nt  with  the  syllogistic  method. 
II  le  atoo  wdl  known,  that  thoae  «« faill- 
mately  blended  mixtures  of  truth  and 
fUsahood"  prrplex  no  man  of  phdn  sense, 
except  whan  they  are  what  is  called  ofra- 
|iV*oaI .'  CMM  wherein  the  art  of  sylk)gtai 
toofnonse. 

[The  iylloglfftle  togle  appears  to  haT* 
been  more  reoetrel  into  IhTor  of  late 
anoog  phPoeopberi,  both  here  and  on  the 
OootiiMot,  than  It  was  in  the  two  pre- 
radhig  eenturie*.  The  main  question.  It 
tolobe 


» kept  in  Bdnd.  does  not  relate  to  Ittf    metrical  science. 


his  own  experience :  the  profound  thinker 
whoee  hand  seems  discernible  In  this  arti- 
cle, has  a  strong  claim  to  authority  in 
IhTor  of  the  utiUty  of  the  syUoglstic  meth- 
od ;  yet  we  cannot  help  ramembering  that 
it  Is  Teiy  rsrdy  employed  even  in  contro- 
Tersy.  where  I  leelly  belicTe  it  to  be  a 
▼aliuu>le  weapon  anlnst  an  antagonist, 
and  capable  of  producing  no  small  effect 
on  the  indiOerent  reader  or  hearer,  espe- 
dally  If  he  Is  not  of  a  Tery  sharp  appnt- 
henskm ;  and  moraorer  that,  as  I  at  \mx\ 
beUere,  the  proportion  of  mathematical, 
polltkai,  or  theological  reasonen,  who 
haTe  acquired  or  retained  any  tolerable 
expertness  in  the  teeknieal  part  of  logic, 
Is  tu  fhmi  high,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
they  fiOl  Into  flillacies  for  want  of  know- 
ledge  of  It;  but  I  mean  strictly  such 
flOlacies  as  the  syllogbtlo  method  alone 
saems  to  correct.  What  comes  nearest 
to  syllogistio  reasoning  In  uaetice  is  that 
of  geometiy:  asthus,  A=B;  butC=A; 
ergo,  CaaB,  Is  eesentiaUy  a  syllogimn. 
but  not  according  to  form.  If,  hovreTcr, 
equality  of  magnitude  may  be  considered 
as  identity,  according  to  the  dictum  of 
Aristotle,  iv  TOVToic  if  loonj^  ivonj^, 
the  foregoing  is  regular  In  logical  form ; 
and  If  we  take  A,  B.  and  C  for  ratios^ 
which  are  properly  Identical,  not  equal, 
this  may  Justly  be  called  a  srlloglsm  But 
those  who  contend  most  for  the  formal 
lo«fc  seldom  much  regard  Its  use  In  geo- 
-     •         -18470 
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yet  afiecting  to  vaunt  the  certainty  that  belongs  to  them,  pre- 
sume to  exercise  a  dominion  over  her."  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
erroneous  to  speak  of  geometry,  which  relates  to  the  realities 
of  space,  and  to  natural  objects  so  far  as  extended,  as  a  mere 
handmaid  of  physical  philosophy,  and  not  rather  a  part  of  it. 
Playfair  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  advantages 
derived  to  experimental  philosophy  itself  from  the  mere 
Implication  of  geometry  and  algebra.  And  cme  of  the  reflec- 
tions which  this  ought  to  excite  is,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive, 
as  some  hastily  do,  that  there  can  be  no  real  utility  to  man- 
kind, even  of  thai  kind  of  utility  which  consists  in  multiplying 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  springing  from  theo- 
retical and  speculative  inquiry.  The  history  of  algebra,  so 
barren  in  the  days  of  Tartaglia  and  Yieta,  so  productive  of 
weakhj  when  applied  to  dynamical  calculations  in  our  own, 
may  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

79.  One  of  the  petty  blemishes,  which,  though  lost  in  the 
bmou'vu-  splendor  of  Lord  Bacon's  excellences,  it  b  not 
eeaflrwii.  Q^fair  to  mention,  b  connected  with  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  mind :  he  is  sometimes  too  metaphorical 
and  witty.  His  remarkable  talent  for  discovering  analogies 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  too  much  regard  to  them  as 
arguments,  even  when  they  must  appear  to  any  common 
reader  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  His  terminology,  chiefly  for 
the  same  reason,  is  often  a  little  affected,  and,  in  Latin,  rather 
barbarous.  The  divisions  of  his  prerogative  instances  in  the 
Novum  Organum  are  not  always  founded  upon  intelligible 
distinctions.  And  the  general  obscurity  of  the  style,  neither 
himself  nor  his  assistants  being  good  masters  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  at  the  best  is  never  flexible  or  copious  enough 
for  our  philosophy,  renders  the  perusal  of  both  his  great 
works  too  laborious  for  the  impatient  reader.  Brucker  has 
well  observed,  that  the  Novum  Organum  has  been  neglected 
by  the  generality,  and  proved  of  far  less  service  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  philosophy,  in  consequence  of  these 
very  defects,  as  well  as  the  real  depth  of  the  author's  mind.^ 

80.  What  has  been  the  fame  of  Bacon,  **  the  wisest,  great- 
est of  mankind,"  it  is  needless  to  say.    What  has  been  his 

I  "  Les«Dda  IpM  nobUlaima  tmetetio  nam  artllldo  lectowm  bob  nmoraniar. 

ftb llU«e«t, aid  ta  remm  natonUam  Inqiii-  Voo^  phnm,  qoMo  fhcttun  cvt,  eontnUtMi 

sltioiw  Miriter  pfogrMli  cuplant.    Qtue  il  ad  phlloeophte  cmeodAtkioeiB.     Hto  floim 

l»olo  plus  lommto  H  ptrstrfouitatto  hab»-  obataatibiui  a  pleriflqo*  hoe  ofganam  iw- 

i«t,«i  noTorom  tcnninomm  tC  pvtitk)*  glcotamtat.**  — Hkt.  PhUot.,  t.98. 
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real  influence  over  mankind,  how  much  of  our  enlarged  and 
exact  knowledge  may  be  attributed  to  his  inductive  Fame  of 
method,  what  of  this  again  has  been  due  to  a  thorough  SeOmS- 
stodj  of  his  writings,  and  what  to  an  indirect  and  o<n^* 
secondary  acquaintance  with  them,  are  questions  of  another 
kind,  and  less  easily  solved.  Stewart,  the  philosopher  who 
has  dwelt  most  on  Uie  praises  of  Bacon,  while  he  conceives 
him  to  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Eng- 
lish men  of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposes,  on 
the  authority  of  Montuda,  that  he  did  not  ^^  command  the 
general  adiniration  of  Europe,"  tiU  the  publication  of  the 
preliminary  discourse  to  the  French  Encyclopaedia  by  Diderot 
and  lyAlembert  This,  however,  is  by  much  too  precipitate 
a  conclusion.  He  became  almost  immediately  known  on  the 
Continent.  Grassendi  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
Descartes  mentions  him,  I  believe,  once  only,  in  a  letter  to 
Mersenne  in  1632  ;*  but  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  unwill- 
mg  to  praise  a  contemporary.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
were  philosophers,  and  that  their  testimony  does  not  imply  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  writers  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter noention  him  in  a  familiar  manner.  Richelieu  is  said 
to  have  highly  esteemed  Lord  Bacon.'  And  it  may  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  this,  that  in  the  Sentimens  de  TAcademie 
Fran^aise  snr  le  Gd,  he  is  alluded  to  simply  by  the  name 
Bacon,  as  one  well  known.'  Yoiture,  in  a  letter  to  Costar, 
about  the  same  time,  bestows  high  eulogy  on  some  passages 
of  Baoon  which  his  correspondent  had  sent  to  him,  and 
observes  that  Horace  would  have  been  astonished  to  hear  a 
barbarian  Briton  discourse  in  such  a  style.^  The  treatise  De 
Aagmentu  was  republished  in  France  in  1624,  the  year  af^er 
its  appearance  in  England.  It  was  translated  into  French  as 
early  as  1632;  no  great  proofs  of  neglect.    Editions  came 

«  TcLrL  P.S10.  •dIt.Coiirfn.  qui  n*ait  it6  <MgiiM  de  la  sorte  pw  1m 

*  TW  only  Mittiorlty  thai  I  can  now  mm  dn  Ttenz  tempi  poor  U  MDdra  plot 

note  ftr  tliii  k  not  rtrj  good,  that  of  ottto  anz  peaplM." 

IwknjH  MuiuCTipts,  wh&i  I  ted  in  •  P.  44  (1«^). 

HTOTf  AoMdotM,  It.  828.    Bnl  It  Mams  «  *'  J^al  troiiT«  pttHUtcoMnt  bMO  toat 

Mt  iBprobabto.    Tbo  mow  book  quotes  m  que  rooi  me  mendM  de  Beoon.     Male 

Betee  m  M-rtof,  "Crojcof  done,  pour  ne  toob  Mmble  tni  pu  qn'HoiMe,  qui 

rtmovr  da  CheaiiMllM  Beeon,  qoe  toatee  diiolt,  Vlnm  BiiteniKW  hofpftibns  fcroe, 

ki  tiliM  dM  aacicu  eoot  mgM :  ei  toae  aeroit  Men  Hcnab  d*«ntendie  nn  berbere 

Imw  Mugwe  myeitoM,  et  de  mum-JJ  qol  diacoiulreoinmeoeU?'*   Coster  Is  Mid  by 

MM  I  Hh'i'  puM  mUM,  fl  n*y  en  a  Bay  le  to  haTe  borrowed  moehftTtmBaeon. 

pM  «■•,  qaelqne  bbane  et  extoayagante  La  Motbe  le  V^er  mentions  him  in  tils 

•e'eOi  sott,  om  n*ait  son  fondMient  dans  DIalogOM:  In  fact,  instanoM  are  nom*- 

n^ttak%  ai  Pam  m  eMtf  cretrv  Baeom^  M  rous. 
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out  in  Holland,  1645,  1652,  and  1662.  Even  the  Novum 
Organum,  which,  as  has  been  said,  never  became  so  popular 
aa  his  other  writings,  was  thrice  printed  in  Holland,  in  1645, 
1650,  and  1660.^  Leibnitz  and  Pufiendorf  are  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  admiration,  the  former  ascribing  to  him  the 
revival  of  true  philosophy  as  fully  as  we  can  at  present.'  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  were  adequately 
valued  by  his  countrymen  in  his  own  time,  or  in  the  immedi- 
ately subsequent  period.  Under  the  first  Stuarts,  there  was 
little  taste  among  studious  men  but  for  theology,  and  chiefly 
for  a  theology  which,  proceeding  ¥rith  an  extreme  deference 
to  authority,  could  not  but  generate  a  disposition  of  mind, 
even  upon  other  subjects,  alien  to  the  progressive  and  inquisi- 
tive spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.'  The  institution  of 
the  Royal  Society,  or  rather  the  love  of  physical  science  out 
of  which  that  institution  arose,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  England  resound  with  the  name 
of  her  illustrious  chancellor.     Few  now  spoke  of  him  without 

i  Mootacn^f  Life  of  Bmoo,  p.  407.    He  Batormlibof  hoc  mm  UtimL    Nam  •!  Ibm 

hM  not  meationed  an  editioii  at  Stna-  priucipla  axamini  tafc^jidaotiir ;  per  la- 

htugf  1685|  whkh  it  in  tbt  Britiah  Mn*  ducti<NMm.iiiqium,lioetminimeperiirUo* 

neom.  glamam.  Atque  eadam  Ilia  nollam  habeot 

There  ie  alao  an  editkm,  withoat  time  com  ratlone  repofnantiam,  at  ab  eodem 

or  plaoe^  in  Um  ealatocue  of  the  Britiah  fbote  com  primw  propoiitioDei,  torn  me* 

Muaeom.  dias,  deducantor.    AUter  At  in  xellflooe: 

*  Brocker,  t.  95.     Stewart   mya  that  abi  et  prlm«  propoeltkmea  antbopjatatm 

**  Bayle  doea  not  give  abore  twelre  Uoee  font  ati|ue  per  se  subsifltentea ;  et  nuvoa 

to  Baoon ; "  bat  he  ealla  him  one  of  the  non  reguntor  ab  ilia  ratlooe  qum  propo- 

greateat  men  of  his  age,  and  the  length  of  aitione*  oonaequente^  dedodt.    Neqoe  tft- 

aa  article  in  Barle  waa  never  deigned  men  hoc  fit  In  religiooe  aola,  aed  etiam 

to  be  a  measare  of  the  meritof  Ita  tabject.  in  aliia  aeientU*,  um  gravioribaa,  qaam 

—  [The  reception  of  Bacon**  philoaophieal  lerloribas,  abi  adUoet  propoeitionea  ho- 

writinga  on  the  C<mtineot  liaa  been  elabo>  man«  pladta  tont,  non  poaita ;  liqaidem 


rateljr  piored  againat  Stewart,  in  a  die-  et  in  llUs  rattonis  naua  abaolotna  earn  noa 
aertationbjr  Mr.lfaoTe/ Nu>ier,pabtiahed  poteat.  Videmoa  enfan  in  India,  pota 
intheeighthTolomeof  theTraniwctionaof    aeliamomm,  aot  aimiliboa,  priorea  lodi 


the  Bojrai  Soeietj  of  Bdinborgh.  —1843.1  notmaa  et  legea  meri  poaltivaa  eaw,  et  ad 

*  It  ia  not  unoommon  lo  meet  with  pladtom;   quae  reripl,  non  in  dispot*- 

peraona,  eapedallv  wIm>  are  or  have  been  tionem  toeari,  prorsos  oporteat ;  at  Tero 

engiffed  in  teaching  ottMra  dogmatjcally  Tincaa,  at  peritA  laaum  inatltaaa,ad  artifl- 

wtiat  thej  baTe  toemadTea  received  in  cioaam  eat  et  rationale.    &>dam  nmdo  flt 

the  lilEe  manner,  to  whom  the  IndoetiTe  ei  in  leglboa  hamania ;  in  qoUma  band 

phUoaoi^  •??«»  a  mere  adiool  of  aeep-  panes  aont  mazimaB,  at  loqaontor,  Im» 

tkim,  or  at  beat  wboUy  inappUeable  to  eat,  pladta  meca  Jock  qa«»  aoetoritate 

anj  aol^leota  idiieh  raqolre  enure  convio-  magia  qaam  ratlooa  nitontar,  neqoe  in 

tion.    A  eertain  dedaetioo  from  certain  dJacepratioawn  venlnnt.     Qaid  varo  rit 

Eromiaea  ia  the  only  reaaoning  they  ao-  Joatiaaimnm,  non  abadatA,  aed  ralatlTA, 

ooirtedge.    Lord  Baoon  liaa  a  nmaricaMe  hoc  eat  ex  analogji  iUamm  maidi 

piaoage  on  thU  in  the  9th  book  De  Aug-  id  demnm  rationale  eat,  et  latom  t 

men£.    "  Postqaam  artieaU  et  prlndpm  tkmieampompnabet."  Tlib  paaai. 

roUgionla  >un  in  aediboa  aoia  fterint  k>-  weighed,  mav  ahow  aa  wliaie,  why,  i 

cata,  ita  at  a  ratkmia  examine  penltoa  ^  whom,  the  iiyntbetio  and  arUoglatlo 

eximantor.  tom  damam  oooeeditar  ab  illia  mathoda  have  been  piefewed  to  the  indoo- 

illatiooea  derivare  ae  dedoeen  aacaadom  tiva  and  analyUeaL 
analogiam   ipeorom.     Ih   nboa  qoidan 
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a  kind  oi  homage  that  only  the  greatest  men  receive.  Yet 
still  H  was  hj  natural  philosophers  alone  that  the  writings  of 
Bacon  were  much  studied.  The  editions  of  his  works,  except 
the  Essajs,  were  few:  the  Novum  Organum  never  came 
separately  from  the  English  press.^  They  were  not  even 
frequently  quoted;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fashion  of  referring  to  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  De  Aug- 
mentis  and  the  Novum  Organum,  at  least  in  books  designed 
for  the  general  reader,  is  not  much  older  than  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Scotland  has  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way : 
Reid,  Stewart,  Robison,  and  Playfair  turned  that  which  had 
been  a  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship ;  and  I  should 
suspect  that  more  have  read  Lord  Bacon  ¥rithin  these  thirty 
years  than  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  It  may  be  an 
tisual  consequence  of  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  lately  poured 
opoo  his  name,  that  a  more  positive  efficacy  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  his  philosophical  writings  than  they  really 
possessed ;  and  it  might  be  asked  whether  Italy,  where  he  waA 
probably  not  much  known,  were  not  the  true  school  of  expe- 
rimentid  philosophy  in  Europe,  whether  his  methods  of  inves- 
tigation were  not  chiefly  such  as  men  of  sagacity  and  lovers 
of  truth  might  simultaneously  have  devised.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  actual  discoveries  in 
science,  we  must  give  to  written  wisdom  its  proper  meed :  no 
books  prior  to  those  of  Lord  Bacon  carried  mankind  so  for  on 
the  road  to  truth ;  none  have  obtained  so  thorough  a  triumph 
over  arrogant  usurpation  without  seeking  to  substitute  an- 
other ;  and  he  may  be  compared  to  those  liberators  of  nations 
who  have  given  them  laws  by  which  they  might  govern 
themselves,  and  retained  no  homage  but  their  gratitude*' 

<  Tlw  D*  AngiiMntft  wma  onlj  ooee  pub-  tophj,  M  lonM  to  an  ezanBiated  notkm. 

liilied  aA«r  th«  lint  edittoo.  in  1683.    An  **  The  InfliMnn  of  B«eoniTmaiiu  on  the 

lnJMfcwBt  tnudalion,  bj  OUberi  Watts,  rabaeqaent  prograM  of  phyncal  disooveiy 

eaoM  oat  In  1640.    No  edition  of  Beeon'f  hei   been   wldom  duly  appreciated ;  by 

Woffka  was  pnbllahed  In  Bi^and  befbie  eome  writers  almost  entirely  overlooked, 

ITS);  aaetbcr  appvued  in  1740,  and  there  and  by  others  oonsldered  as  the  sole  cause 

haTe  been  several  since.    Bat  they  had  of  the  reformation  in  science  which  has 

besa  printed  at  Itanidbrt  in  1666.    It  is  since  taken  place.    Of  those  two  extremes, 

aaneeesHuy  to  observe,  that  many  copies  the  latter  certainly  is  the  least  wide  of  the 

of  the  furrign  editions  were  brought  to  truth:  for,  to  the  whole  history  of  letters, 

this  eoontry.    This  is  mostly  tak«k  fh>m  no  other  individoal  can  be  mentioned 

Mr.  llbotsfa*s  aoeoant.  wlioee  exertions  have  had  so  indispatable 

*  I  have  met,  since  this  passage  was  an  efleet  in  forwarding  the  intelleotaal 

vrittsn,  with  one  in  Stewart's  liib  of  Bdd,  progrws  of  mankind.    On  the  other  hand, 

wUefa  seems  to  state  thsr/fccK  of  Baoon^  It  most  be  acknowledged,  that,  before  the 

pUOtomphr  In  a  Jnst  and  tsmperate  spirit,  era  when  Baoon  appMred,  varioos  philo- 

nod  wlildi  I  latlMr  qnofee  beraose  tliis  sophers  in  diflerent  parts  of  Burope  had 

writer  hns,  b7  ^^  enlcffiss  on  that  phik>-  struck  Into  the  right  path ;  and  it  m^ 
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Section  ILL 

On  ttw  MctepfajriMd  PUkMophj  of  DMMrtM. 

81.  'REsi  Dbscuktes  was  born  in  1596,  of  an  ancient 
luiy  mb  or  family  in  Touraine.  An  inquisitiye  curiosity  into 
'^'**'**-  the  nature  and  causes  of  all  he  saw  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  his  childhood,  and  this  was  certainly  accompa- 
nied by  an  uncommon  &cility  and  clearness  of  apprehension. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
La  Fleche,  and  passed  through  their  entire  course  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  It  was  now,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  he  began  to  reflect,  with  little  satisfaction,  on 
his  studies ;  finding  his  mind  beset  with  error,  and  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  had  learned  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  his 
ignorance.  Yet  he  knew  that  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
famous  school,  and  that  he  was  not  deemed  behind  his  con- 
temporaries. The  ethics,  the  logic,  even  the  geometry,  of 
the  ancients,  did  not  fill  his  mind  with  that  clear  stream 
of  truth  for  which  he  was  ever  thirsting.  On  leaving  La 
Fleche,  the  young  Descartes  mingled  for  some  years  in  the 
worid,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  both  under  Prince  Mau- 
rice, and  in  the  Imperial  Army.  Yet  during  this  period  there 
were  intervals  when  he  withdrew  himself  wholly  from  soci- 
ety, and  devoted  his  leisure  to  mathematical  science.  Some 
germs  also  of  his  peculiar  philosophy  were  already  ripening 
in  his  mind* 

ptrlwpt  b«  donbted,  «h«th«r aqy  om im-  coacdfd  dtrign ;  and  H «m  tmuwd  fcr 

portant  ml*  wlUi  ratpw^  ^  ^^  *ri>*  b***  Urn  to  redoc«  to  mlt  •ad  method  what 

thod  of  InTMti^atkMi  be  contained  in  hli  othen  had  efteted,  either  ftyrtnttonalT, 

works,  of  which  no  hint  ean  be  traced  in  or  ttom  eome  mooMBtary  ^impee  of  the 

thoee  of  liie  predereeion.    Hli  griat  merit  truth.    Theee  remarlu  are  not  intended  la 

lay  in  eooeentratiQg  their  fBeMe  and  eeat-  detract  from  the  inet  glory  of  Baieon ;  Ibr 

teradlighto;  flxiof  the  attention  of  phllo-  '                      " 


t^  ftn>lj  to  *11  tboeef  without  exeention. 
who  have  qrvtcmatimd  the  prindpief  eC 


ielice  of  tme  and  of  alee  letiQee,  by  a  any  of  tlie  arte.    Indeed  they  apfrfy  Imi 

Midty  of  iUoetration  pecoUar  to  himMti;  forcibly  to  him  than  to  any  o^er  philoiO> 

eeeonded  br  the  wwiniandii^  powers  of  a  pher  whose  stndies  have  been  dlieeted  to 

bold  and  flgwatiTe  eloquence.    Theme*  onsets  analogons  to  his;  insinch  as  we 

thod   of  investigatloQ  which  he  lecom-  know  of  no  art  of  which  the  rales  hsTs 

mended  had  been  prerioasly  folkmed  in  been  redoeed  sneeemfUlr  into  a  dldaetie 

every  tsstanee  in  which  any  solid  diseo-  form,  when  the  art  itsetf  was  as  much  in 

very  had  been  made  with  tvepeet  to  the  infoney  as  experimental   philosophy  was 

Wwe  of  nature:  hot  It  had  been  folkmed  when  Baeon  wrote." —AeeouBt of  LUb and 

aeddentaliy  and  without  aqy  regular  pre-  Wilttnga  of  Bdd,  ssoi.  t. 
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82.  Deecftrtes  was  twenty-three  years  old,  when,  passing  a 
solitary  winter  in  his  quaiters  at  Neahorg,  on  the  mi  b»- 
Danube,  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  futility  ^^ 
of  all  exjjiting  sjrstems  of  philosophy,  and  the  dis-  loMphbe. 
crepancy  ci  opinions  among  the  genendity  of  mankind,  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  had  yet  found  out  the  road 
to  real  science.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  set  about  the 
investigation  of  truth  for  himself,  erasing  from  his  mind  all 
preconceived  judgments,  as  having  been  hastily  imd  precari- 
ously taken  up.  He  laid  down  for  his  guidance  a  few  funda- 
mental rules  of  logic,  such  as  to  admit  nothing  as  true  which 
be  did  not  cleariy  perceive,  and  to  proceed  from  the  simpler 
notions  to  the  more  complex;  taking  the  method  of  geometers, 
by  which  they  had  gone  so  much  farther  than  others,  for 
the  trae  art  of  reasoning.  Commencing,  therefore,  with  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  observing,  that,  however  different 
in  their  subjects,  they  treat  properly  of  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tions of  quantity,  he  fell,  almost  accidentally,  as  his  words 
seem  to  import,  on  the  great  discovery  that  geometrical  curves 
may  be  expressed  algebraically.^  This  gave  him  more  hope 
of  success  in  implying  his  method  to  other  parts  of  philoso- 
phy. 

83.  Nine  years  more  eh^ised,  during  which  Descartes, 
though  he  quitted  military  service,  continued  to  Heretizm 
observe  mankind  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  still  *oR«"^*' 
keeping  his  heart  fixed  on  the  great  aim  he  had  proposed  to 
hinuelf,  bat,  as  he  confesses,  without  having  framed  the 
scheme  of  any  philosophy  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  deemed  his  time  of  life  immature  for  so  stupendous  a 
task.  But  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  with  little  notice  to  his 
friends,  be  quitted  Paris,  convinced  that  absolute  retirement 
was  indispensable  for  that  rigorous  investigation  of  first  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  determined  to  institute,  and  retired  into 
Holland.  In  this  country  he  remained  eight  years  so  com- 
pletely aloof  from  the  distractions  of  the  world,  that  he 
concealed  his  very  place  of  residence,  though  preserving  an 
intercourse  of  letters  with  many  friends  in  France. 

84.  In  1637,  he  broke  upon  the  world  with  a  volume  con- 
taining the  Discourse  upon  Method,  the  Dioptrics,  the  Meteora, 
and  tl^  Geometry.    It  is  only  with  the  first  that  we  are  for 

1  <l«Tra  a*  DeMvtei,  pw  Oooilii,  Pvb,  1884,  Tol.  I.  p.  148. 
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the  present  concenied.'  In  this  discourse,  the  most  interesting, 
Hbpubii.  perhaps,  of  Descartes'  writings,  on  account  of  the 
cationB.  picture  of  his  life  and  of  the  progress  of  his  studies 
that  it  furnishes,  we  find  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  which  do 
not  consist  of  many  articles,  almost  as  fully  detailed  as  in  any 
of  his  later  works.  In  the  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia, 
published  in  1641,  these  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down 
again  more  at  length.  He  invited  the  criticism  of  philoso- 
phers on  these  famous  Meditations,  They  did  not  refuse  the 
challenge ;  and  seven  sets  of  objections  frpm  as  many  different 
quarters,  with  seven  replies  from  Descartes  himself,  are  sub- 
joined to  the  later  editions  of  the  Meditations.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Philosophy,  published  in  Latin  in  1644,  contains  what 
may  be  reckoned  the  final  statement,  which  occupies  most  of 
the  first  book,  written  with  uncommon  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision. The  beauty  of  philosophical  style  which  distinguishes 
Descartes  is  never  more  seen  than  in  this  first  book  of  the 
Principia,  the  translation  of  which  was  revised  by  Clerselier, 
an  eminent  friend  of  the  author.  It  is  a  contrast  at  once  to 
the  elliptical  brevity  of  Aristotle,  who  hints,  or  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bint,  the  most  important  positions  in  a  short  clause, 
and  to  the  verbose,  figurative  declamation  of  many  modem 
metaphysicians.  In  this  admirable  perspicuity,  Descartes  was 
imitated  by  his  disciples  Amauld  and  Malebranche,  especially 
the  former.  His  unfinished  posthumous  treatise,  the  Inquiry 
afler  Truth  by  Natural  Reaison,  is  not  carried  farther  than  a 
partial  development  of  the  same  leading  principles  of  Carte- 
sianism.  There  is,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  ^parent 
repetition  in  the  works  of  Descartes,  but  such  as  on  attentive 
consideration  will  show,  not  perhaps  much  real  variance,  but 
some  new  lights  that  had  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course 
of  his  reflections.* 

85.  In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge,  Descartes  perceived  not  only  that  he  had  cause  to 
doubt  of  the  various  opinions  which  he  had  found  current 
among  men,  from  that  very  circumstance  of  their  variety,  but 

>  (EoTTM   de  Tknetatm.  par   Cooalii,  tingf  of  DeseartcSf  inetadliir  Ui  eoR«- 

Pariif  1824,  Tol.  1.  pp.  121-2121  tpoiKlCTM^  tumo^  nMUiodkyir  In  hia 

*  A  work  has  latd/  been  pabUsbed,  Bi-  own  words,  but  wUh  the  omiatoo  of  • 

Mis  PhikMophiqaM,  ndTis  de  la  H^ta-  large  part  of  Um  ol^eettow  to  «be  MwUta- 

physkioe  de  Deerartes,  a«embl6e  et  mise  tk»s  and  of  Us  repUw.    I  did  not,  how- 

en  ordrepar  L.  A.  Oruyer,  4  toIs.,  Bm-  em*,  lee  tbh  mulL  in  tfme  to 

zeUca.  1882.    In  the  (bnrUi  Toloma,  we  of  it. 
ted  the  metaphjileal  paasafea  In  the  wii- 
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that  tlie  sources  of  all  which  he  had  received  for  truth  them- 
selves, namely,  the  senses,  had  afforded  him  no  indis-  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
potable  certainty.  He  began  to  recollect  how  often  bj  doubt- 
he  had  been  misled  by  appearances,  which  had  at  ™«*"- 
first  sight  given  no  intimation  of  their  fallacy,  and  asked  him- 
self in  vain  by  what  infallible  test  he  could  discern  the  reality 
of  external  objects,  or  at  least  their  conformity  to  his  idea  of 
them.  The  strong  impressions  made  in  sleep  led  him  to 
inquire  whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  might  not  be  in  a  dream. 
It  was  true  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  notions  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  rest,  such  as  extension,  figure,  duration, 
which  could  not  be  reckoned  fallacious;  nor  could  he  avoid 
owning,  that,  if  there  were  not  an  existing  triangle  in  the 
worid,  the  angles  of  one  conceived  by  the  mind,  though  it 
were  in  sleep,  must  appear  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But, 
even  in  this  certitude  of  demonstration,  he  soon  found  some- 
thing deficient :  to  err  in  geometrical  reasoning  is  not  impossi- 
ble ;  why  might  he  not  err  in  this  ?  especially  in  a  train  of 
consequences,  the  particular  terms  of  which  are  not  at  the 
same  instant  present  to  the  mind.  But,  above  all,  there 
might  be  a  superior  being,  powerful  enough  and  willing  to 
deceive  him.  It  was  no  kind  of  answer  to  treat  this  as  im- 
probable, or  as  an  arbitrary  hypothesis.  He  had  laid  down 
as  a  maxim  that  nothing  -could  be  received  as  truth  which  was 
not  demonstrable;  and  in  one  place,  rather  hyperbolically, 
and  indeed  extravagantly  in  appearance,  says  that  he  made 
little  difference  between  merely  probable  and  false  supposi- 
tions; meaning  this,  however,  as  we  may  presume,  in  the 
sense  of  gecHneters,  who  would  say  the  same  thing, 

86.  But,  divesting  himself  thus  of  all  belief  in  what  the 
world  deemed  most  unquestionable,  plunged  in  an  HkUnt 
abyse,  as  it  seemed  for  a  time,  he  soon  found  bis  feet  step  in 
OD  a  rock,  from  which  he  sprang  upwards  to  an  ^**' 
undouded  sun.  Doubting  all  things,  abandoning  all  things, 
he  came  to  the  question,  What  is  it  that  doubts  and  denies  ? 
Something  it  must  be:  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior 
power;  but  it  was  he  that  was  deceived.  He  felt  his  own 
existence :  the  proof  of  it  was  that  he  did  feel  it ;  that  he 
had  affirmed,  that  he  now  doubted,  in  a  word,  that  he  was 
a  thinking  substance.  Cogito ;  Ergo  gum —  this  famous  enthy- 
meme  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  veiled  in  rather  formal 
language  that  which  was  to  him,  and  must  be  to  us  all,  the 
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eternal  basis  of  conviction,  which  no  argument  can  strengthen, 
which  no  sophistry  can  impair, — the  consciousness  of  a  self 
within,  a  percipient  indivisible  Ego.^  The  only  proof  of  this 
is,  that  it  admits  of  no  proof,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt 
of  his  own  existence  with  sincerity,  or  to  express  a  doubt 
without  absurd  and  inconsistent  language. 

87.  The  scepticism  of  Descartes,  it  appears,  which  is  merely 
Hk  mind     provisional,  is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  Pyr- 

riionists,  though  some  of  his  arguments  may  have 
been  shafts  from  their  quiver.  Nor  did  he  make  use,  whick 
Not  MMp.  ^  somewhat  remariutble,  of  the  reasonings  aflerwardi 
**«*i-  employed  by  Berkeley  against  the  material  world . 

though  no  one  more  frequently  distinguished  than  Descartes 
between  the  objective  reality,  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be, 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  external  or  sensible  reality  of 
things.  Scepticism,  in  fact,  was  so  far  from  being  character- 
istic of  his  disposition,  that  his  errors  sprang  chiefly  from  the 
opposite  source,  little  as  he  was  aware  of  it,  from  an  undue 
positiveness  in  theories  which  he  could  not  demonstrate,  or 
even  render  highly  probable.' 

88.  The  certainty  of  an  existing  Ego  easily  led  him  to  that 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  called  afterwards  by  Locke 
ideas  of  reflection,  the  believing,  doubting,  willing,  loving, 
fearing,  which  he  knew  by  consciousness,  and  indeed  by  means 


1  This  word,  Introdaoed  bv  Um  G«^ 
Bwat,  or  origiiiallj  perlMpt  by  tti«  old 
OuiwUiis,  l»  imUi«r  awkward,  but  fiv  lea 
to  than  tb«  EoKU«h  pnmoun  /,  whkh  to 
alao  MolTOoal  in  sound.  SCrwArt  liaa 
adopted  it  as  the  lewer  eril ;  and  it  awma 
reasonable  not  to  •cruple  the  use  of  a 
word  so  oonrenient,  if  not  necoDaary,  to 
•xprcM  the  unity  of  the  conMioos  princi- 
ple. 1/  It  ha<l  been  emplojed  evtter,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  eome  great  metft- 
phjaical  extraTaganoee  would  tiave  been 
avoided,  and  tome  fkindamental  truths 
more  dearij  apprehended.  Fkhte  Is  well 
known  to  have  nude  the  grand  dlTi<iioQ 
of  lek  and  Nieki  Ick^  E%o  and  Nan  £^o, 
Ihe  basis  of  his  philoeophy:  in  other 
words,  the  difltamce  of  subjeetlve  and  ob- 
JectiTe  realltr. 

*  One  of  tiM  rules  Descartes  lajs  down 
In  his  posthumous  art  of  logic.  Is  that  wo 
ought  nerer  lo  busr  oomelTes  except 
about  ol^Jeets  eoocenung  which  our  nn- 
derstaodiog  appears  capable  of  aoqulxinf 
an  unquesnonMlo  and  certain  knowledge, 
Tol.  xl.  p.  2M.  This  is  at  least  too  un- 
limited a  propoHitlon.  and  would  exclude, 
not  indeed   all    probaHiity,  but  all  in- 


qniiies  which  must  by  necessity  end  ta 
nothing  more  tlian  prohabUity.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  in  the  next  pages,  that  he 
made  little  account  of  any  sciences  but 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  or  such  others 
as  equal  them  in  certainty.  "  From  all 
tldfl.'*  he  concludes,  **  we  may  infer,  not 
that  arithmetir  and  geooH'try  are  the  only 
sciences  which  we  muft  learn,  but  tlial 
he  who  sedu  the  road  to  truth  should  not 
trouble  himself  with  any  object  of  whkh 
he  cannot  have  as  certain  a  knowledge  as 
of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  demoo- 
stratlons."  It  is  unnecessary  to  obsarvv 
what  haTOc  this  would  make  with  investi- 
gations, eren  In  physlrs,  of  the  ***§»*—* 
unportance  to  mankind. 

Beattie,  to  the  BMay  on  Truth,  part  IL 
chap.  2,  has  made  some  unlbunded  olti- 
cinms  on  the  scepticfann  of  Descartes,  and 
endeavors  to  turn  into  ridicule  his  **  Oo- 

£to ;  Ergo  sum."  Tet  if  any  one  should 
>ny  hb  own,  or  our  existeace,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  refUto  him,  www  ho 
worthy  of  refutation,  but  by  some  sooh 
languaffB ;  and,  in  fleet.  It  Is  what  Beattto 
himself  sars,  more  panphraitlnnHyt  te 
answering  Uums. 
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of  which  alone  he  knew  that  the  Ego  existed.  lie  now  pro- 
ceeded a  step  &rther ;  and,  reflecting  on  the  simplest  ^^^^^y^ 
truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  saw  that  it  was  »!  mon 
as  impossihle  to  doubt  of  them  as  of  the  acts  of  **''*»*°*y- 
his  mind.  But  as  he  had  before  tried  to  doubt  even  of  these, 
oo  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior 
intelligent  power,  he  resolved  to  inquire  whether  such  a  power 
existed,  and,  if  it  did,  whether  it  could  be  a  deceiver.  The 
affirmative  of  the  former  and  the  negative  of  the  latter  ques- 
doQ  Descartes  established  by  that  extremely  subtle  reasoning 
po  much  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  has 
leas  frequently  been  deemed  conclusive  in  later  times.  It  is 
at  least  that  which  no  man,  not  fitted  by  long  practice  for 
metaphysical  researches,  will  pretend  to  embrace. 

89.  The  substance  of  his  argument  was  this.  He  found 
within  hin»elf  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Intelligence,  his  proof 
eternal,  infinite,  necessary.  This  could  not  come  ©'•o^j* 
from  himself,  nor  from  external  things,  because  both  were 
imperfect,  and  there  could  be  no  more  in  the  efiect  than  there 
is  in  the  cause.  And,  this  idea  requiring  a  cause,  it  could 
have  none  but  an  actual  being,  not  a  possible  being,  which  is 
tmdistinguishable  from  mere  nonentity.  If,  however,  this 
shoold  be  denied,  he  inquires  whether  he,  with  this  idea  of 
God,  could  have  existed  by  any  other  cause,  if  there  were 
DO  God.  Not,  he  argues,  by  himself;  for,  if  he  were  the 
author  of  his  own  being,  he  would  have  given  himself  every 
perfection,  in  a  word,  would  have  been  Grod.  Not  by  his 
parents ;  for  the  same  might  be  said  of  them,  and  so  forth,  if 
we  remount  to  a  series  of  productive  beings.  Besides  this, 
as  mudi  power  is  required  to  preserve  as  to  create ;  and  the 
eontinnance  of  existence  in  the  effect  implies  the  continued 
operatioQ  of  the  cause. 

90.  With  this  argument,  in  itself  sufficiently  refined,  Des* 
cartes  blended  another  still  more  distant  frtnn  com-  adoUmt 
mon  af^rehension.  Necessary  existence  is  involved  v*^>^  or  h. 
in  the  idea  of  God.  AU  other  beings  are  conceivable  in 
their  essence,  as  things  possible ;  in  God  alone,  his  essence  and 
existence  are  inseparable.  Existence  is  necessary  to  perfec- 
tion; hence  a  perfect  being,  or  God,  cannot  be  conceived 
without  necessary  existence.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ha;ve  misrepiesented  Descartes  in  this  result  of  his  very  subtle 
argmnenty  it  is  difficult  not  to  treat  it  as  a  sophism.    And  il 
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91.  From  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  Descartes  immedi- 
atelj  deduced  the  truth  of  his  belief  in  an  external  ^^  ^^^^ 
world,  and  in  the  inferences  of  his  reason.  For  to  tioiu  firam 
deceire  his  creatures  would  be  an  imperfection  in  ^^^ 
God;  but  God  is  perfect  Whatever,  therefore,  is  clearly 
and  distini^y  apprehended  by  our  reason  must  be  true.  We 
have  only  to  be  on  our  guard  against  our  own  precipitancy 
and  prejudice,  or  surrender  of  our  reason  to  the  authority  of 
others.  It  is  not  by  our  understanding,  such  as  God  gave  it 
to  us,  that  we  are  deceived ;  but  the  exercise  of  our  free-will, 
a  hi^  prerogative  of  our  nature,  is  often  so  incautious  as  to 
make  us  not  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  and  affirm  or  deny, 
by  a  voluntary  act,  that  which  we  do  not  distinctly  apprehend. 
The  properties  of  quantity,  founded  on  our  ideas  of  extension 
and  number,  are  distinctly  perceived  by  our  minds ;  and  hence 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  certainly  true. 
But,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  phenomena  of  external 
sensation,  Descartes  cannot  wholly  extricate  himself  from  his 
original  concession,  the  basis  of  his  doubt,  that  the  senses  do 
sometimes  deceive  us.  He  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  own  theory,  which  had  built  the  certainty  of  all  that  we 
dearly  hold  certain  on  the  perfect  veracity  of  God. 

92.  It  is  in  this  inquiry  that  he  reaches  that  important 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  pro-  p^hnaty  uda 
perties  of  matter  (the  latter  being  modifications  of  tecondaiy 
the  former,  relative  onlv  to  our  apprehension,  but  i'"^*'"- 
not  inherent  in  things),  which,  without  being  wholly  new, 
contradicted  the  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  schools ;  ^  and  he 


B  W»y>aki  tbt  etair  and  aento  vnder- 
•todbV  of  thif  edabntod  phikMoplMr. 
•ad  appaan  to  ma  an  entfav  nftitatioa  or 
tfM  mhoUmtie  •xgameni  of  Deaoartea ;  ona 
■aaa  St  for  tha  AnMtmf  and  foch  dealera 
OB  whom  H  eama,  than  for 


>  8m  Stewarts  fbat  Dteertattoo  ob  tha 
Fragnai  of  PUloaophy.  Thla  writar  hai 
jaatly  obaarvcd,  that  many  panoM  oob- 
aiHa  aa^or  to  be  inbarent  In  tha  ol^t,  so 
Ikai  tha  oaMora  of  Reid  OD  Dweartaa  and 
bh  MIowMV,  ai  bavtatt  piatandad  to  dia- 
«Nii«i  what  no  ona  donotadf  Is  at  least  an- 
naaooabla  in  tbii  napaet.  A  lata  writar 
haa  fOM  ao  Itf  as  to  mj,  **  Nothing  at 
Ant  can  atmn  a  won  sattonal,  obriona. 
and  toeontwfaf  tibia  eondiuion,  than  that 
tha  eoter  of  a  body  ia  an  haherent  qoalitj, 
Bka  Hi  wdcht,  bafdnam,  ke  ;  and  that 
to  JM  tha  olijoc^  and  to  laa  a  of  tM  oum 

▼ou  m.  e 


coloTy  mhm  nothing  intarrenoa  batweon 
onr  tym  and  it.  aia  ona  and  tha  mma 
thW.  Tet  this  ia  only  a  pr^dica,"  ao. 
—  Harsehel's  Mseoana  on  Nat.  Philoa., 
p.  82.  I  almost  eran  suspect  that  the  notion 
of  sonnds  and  smells,  oeing  secondaxy  or 
meialjr  sensible  qoalitles,  is  not  distinct  in 
all  men^s  minds.  But,  alter  we  are  become 
fluniUar  with  correct  ideas,  it  is  not  easy 
to  rerire  prejudices  in  our  imagination. 
In  the  same  page  of  Stewart's  DiaserUtlon, 
be  has  been  led  by  diflike  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxlhrd  to  mteonodTaf  In  an  extra* 
ordinaiy  manner,  a  paasage  of  Addiaon  in 
the  Guardian,  which  is  eTidently  a  spor* 
tire  ridienla  of  the  Owteaian  thaor 
is  abaolutaly  imppUeabla  to  tha  . 


[The  most  remarkable  drcumatanoe  In 
Bi4d's  animadrarrion  on  Deseartaa,  aa 
haTing  announced  nothing  but  what  waa 
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was  alwajB  objected  bj  his  adversaries,  that  he  inferred  the 
necessity  .of  the  thing  from  the  necessity  of  the  idea,  which 
was  the  very  point  in  question.  It  seems  impossible  to  vin- 
dicate many  of  his  expressions,  from  which  he  never  receded 
in  the  controversy  to  which  his  Meditations  gave  rise.  But 
the  long  habit  of  repeating  in  his  mind  the  same  series  of 
reasonings,  gave  Descartes,  as  it  will  always  do,  an  inward 
assurance  of  their  certainty,  which  could  not  be  weakened  by 
any  objection.  The  former  argument  for  the  being  of  Grod, 
whether  satisiactory  or  not,  b  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
present.* 

•grMOMnt  Uiat  any  thine  bM  vHh  thst 
idea  which  it  is  reqaiTed  that  thfaw  iboold 
anawer  to.  This  perlecti<m,  tlmibra, 
belooc*  to  thoao  attributes  that  coiisti> 
tntetheeraeDoeofathiof ;  and  that  baing 
is  property  called  the  most  peilbet  wlilcli 
lias  all,  the  best,  and  each  the  conptetest 
hi  its  kind,  of  those  attribatcs  vhich  can 
be  united  in  one  essence.  PeriectSoo, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  thii^s, 
and  not  properly  to  their  existence ;  vhich 
is  not  a  perfection  of  any  thing,  no  attri- 
bute of  it,  but  only  the  mere  conntltutioQ 
of  it  M  Ttntm  natwa,  Neccesary  ex- 
istence,  therefore,  wliich  is  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence. »  not  a  perfoctioo;  it  being  no 
attributs  of  the  thing  no  more  than  ex- 
istence is,  which  it  is  a  mode  of.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  thou^  necessary  exist- 
ence ii  not  a  perfection  m  itself,  yet  it  is  so 
in  its  cause,  upon  account  of  that  attri- 
bute of  the  entity  from  whenoe  it  flows ; 
that  that  attribute  must  of  all  otheis  be 
the  most  perfect  and  most  excellent,  which 
neccsHury  existence  flows  from,  it  being 
such  as  cannot  be  concelTed  otherwise 
than  as  existing.  But  what  excellency, 
what  petftction,  to  thereto  all  this?  Space 
is  necessarily  existent  <m  account  of  ex- 
tension, which  cannot  be  cooed  ved  other- 
wise than  as  existing.  But  what  perfbo- 
tion  is  then  in  space  upon  this  account, 
wliich  can  hi  no  manner  act  on  any  thing, 
which  is  entirely  deroid  of  aU  power, 
wherein  I  have  showed  all  perfcettons  to 
consist?  Therefore  neecasary  existence, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  no  perfectioo; 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  hiflnite  perfeo- 
tion  does  not  Include,  and  consequently 
not  prove,  God  to  be  necessarily  existsnt. 
1/  he  be  so,  it  is  oo  account  of  those  attri- 
butes of  Ills  isienffi  whidi  we  hare  bo 
knowledge  of.** 
1  have  mads  this  extract  from  a  very 
called  CoQtcmplatfo  Philoao- 


>  "From  what  Is  said  aheady  of  the 
Ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  essence  of  mind, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  able  to  know 
whether  any  mind  be  necessarily  existeDt 
by  a  necessltr  d  priori  founded  In  its 
essence,  as  we  have  showed  time  and  space 
to  be.  Some  philosophers  think  that  such 
a  necessity  may  be  demonstrated  of  God 
ftom  the  nature  of  perfection.  For  God 
being  hiflnitely ,  that  is,  absolutdy  perfect, 
they  say  he  must  needs  be  necessarily 
existent :  beeaose,  say  they,  necessary  ex- 
intenoe  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  perfec- 
tions. But  I  take  this  to  be  one  of  those 
false  and  imaginary  arguments  that  are 
founded  in  Vm  abuse  m  certain  terms: 
nnd,  of  all  others,  this  word  *  perfection  * 
reems  to  have  sufiered  most  tliis  way.  I 
wfoh  I  could  cleariy  understand  what  these 
pbUosophers  mean  by  the  word  *  perlbc- 
tlon,'  wtien  they  thus  say  that  necessity 
of  existence  is  perfection.  Does  perfection 
here  signify  the  same  thhig  that  it  does 
when  we  say  that  God  b  inflnit»ty  good, 
omnipotent,  omniscient?  Surely  perfec- 
tions are  properiy  asserted  (tf  the  several 
powers  that  attend  the  essences  of  things 
and  not  of  anv  thing  else,  but  in  a  very 
unnatural  and  improper  sense.  Perfec- 
tion is  a  term  of  relation ;  and  its  sense 
implies  a  fitness  or  sgreement  to  some  cer- 
tsin  end,  and  most  properiy  to  some  power 
in  the  tUng  that  is  denominated  perfisct. 
The  term,  as  the  etymologv  of  it  shows,  is 
taken  from  the  operation  of  artists.  When 
an  artist  proposes  to  himself  to  make  any 
thhig  that  shaU  be  serviceable  to  a  certahi 
eflieot,  his  work  is  called  mora  or  less  per- 
fect, according  as  it  agrees  mora  or  less 
with  the  design  of  the  artist.  From  arts, 
by  a  similitu«  of  sense,  this  word  lias  been 
Introduced  into  morality,  and  signifies 
that  quality  of  an  agent  by  wliich  it  is 
able  to  act  agreeable  to  tiie  end  Its  actions 
tend  to.  The  metaphysicians  who  reduce 
every  thing  to  transcendental  considerm- 
tioos  have  also  translated  this  term  into 
Id  OM  it  to  dgnlQr  the 


short  tract,  called  Contcmplatfo  Philoao- 
phka,  hy  Brook  Taylor,  which  I  found  ta 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  his  life  printed 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Toiii«  Ib  17M. 
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91.  From  Uie  idea  o£  a  perfect  being,  Descartes  immedi- 
atelj  deduced  the  truth  of  his  belief  in  an  external  ^^  ^^^^ 
world,  and  in  the  inferences  of  his  reason.  For  to  tions  from 
deceive  his  creatures  would  be  an  imperfection  in  ****** 
God;  but  God  is  perfect.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  apprehended  by  our  reason  must  be  true.  We 
have  only  to  be  on  our  guai^  against  our  own  precipitancy 
and  prejudice,  or  surrender  of  our  reason  to  the  authority  of 
others.  It  is  not  by  our  understanding,  such  as  God  gave  it 
to  us,  that  we  are  deceived ;  but  the  exercise  of  our  free-will, 
a  hi^  prerogative  of  our  nature,  is  often  so  incautious  as  to 
make  us  not  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  and  affirm  or  deny, 
by  a  voluntary  act,  that  which  we  do  not  distinctly  apprehend. 
The  properties  of  quantity,  founded  on  our  ideas  of  extension 
and  number,  are  distinctly  perceived  by  our  minds ;  and  hence 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  certainly  true. 
But,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  phenomena  of  external 
sensation,  Descartes  cannot  wholly  extricate  himself  from  his 
original  concession,  the  basis  of  his  doubt,  that  the  senses  do 
sometimes  deceive  us.  He  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  own  theory,  which  had  built  the  certainty  of  all  that  we 
dearly  hold  certain  on  the  perfect  veracity  of  God. 

92.  It  is  in  this  inquiry  that  he  reaches  that  important 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  pro-  p^nutfy  uod 
perties  of  matter  (the  latter  being  modifications  of  leoondftrj 
the  former,  relaUve  only  to  our  apprehension,  but  i'"^***- 
not  inherent  in  things),  which,  without  being  wholly  new, 
oontradicted  the  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  schools ;  ^  and  he 


B  W»y>aki  tht  etair  lod  aento  vnder- 
•tadfa^  or  thif  edsbntod  phDoaoplMr. 
•ad  sppaan  to  bm  aa  entfav  nftitettoa  or 
tfM  ■efaoiMde  aignmeBt  of  Deaoartet ;  one 
■a— at  tor  thaAiuefaiif  and  nieli  dealera 
la  wordi,  froB  whooi  It 


>  Saa  Stewarts  lint  Dteertattoo  ob  tha 
PngKim  Hi  PhOoaophj.  Thla  writer  haa 
Jaadj  obaarvcd,  that  many  pefaona  eoo- 
oaHa  lidlor  to  be  inherent  in  the  ol^t,  lo 
Ikai  the  eeMore  of  Reid  on  Daseaitea  and 
bliMlo«Mv,aa  hariM  piat«ided  to  dia- 
ae«vr  what  no  one  doabtedf  ia  at  least  an- 
naaooabla  in  tUa  leapeet.  A  late  writer 
haa  fOM  ao  Itf  aa  to  aay,  '*  Nothing  at 
ftDt  can  aaaa  a  owre  zattonal,  obmia. 
and  ineoatioTertible  eoneln^on,  than  that 
tha  eoter  of  a  body  la  aa  Inherent  qoalitr, 
■ka  lli  wdfEht,  haidnaH,  Ae  ;  and  that 
to  «M  tha  <^)k;4,  and  to  lea  H  of  tto  aim 


eafor,  jrhen  nothinf  interrenef  between 
onr  eyea  and  it,  are  one  and  the  auna 
thhig.  Tet  this  ia  only  a  prrindieef"  fro. 
'Heraebel'f  DIaeoaraa  on  Nat.  Philoa., 
p.  82.  I  almoat  even  enapeet  that  the  notion 
of  aonnds  and  amella,  oeing  secondaxy  or 
merdy  sensible  qualities,  is  not  distlnet  in 
all  men's  minds.  But.  alter  we  are  beeome 
IkmiUar  with  oorreot  ideas,  it  la  not  easy 
to  rerire  pr^dices  in  our  imagination. 
In  the  aame  page  of  Stewart's  Diasertatlrai, 
be  has  been  led  by  diflike  of  the  Univer- 
sitr  of  Oxford  to  misoonoeiTe,  In  an  extra- 
ordinary mannM',  a  paasage  of  Addieon  in 
the  Guardian,  which  ia  eridently  a  spor- 
tire  ridicule  of  the  Cartealan  tMory,  and 
is  abaolutely  imppUeable  to  the  Aristo- 


[The  moat  remarkable  eircumataaoe  In 
BWd's  animadTenion  on  Deaoartea,  aa 
baring  announced  nothing  but  what  waa 
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out  in  Holland,  1645,  1652,  and  1662.  Even  the  Novum 
Organum,  which,  as  has  been  said,  never  became  so  popular 
aa  his  other  writings,  was  thrice  printed  in  Holland,  in  1645, 
1650,  and  1660.^  Leibnitz  and  Pufiendorf  are  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  admiration,  the  former  ascribing  to  him  the 
revival  of  true  philosophy  as  fuUj  as  we  can  at  present.'  I 
should  be  more  inclin^  to  doubt  whether  he  were  adequately 
valued  bj  his  countr3rmen  in  his  own  time,  or  in  the  immedi- 
ately subsequent  period.  Under  the  first  Stuarts,  there  was 
little  taste  among  studious  men  but  for  theology,  and  chiefly 
for  a  theology  which,  proceeding  with  an  extreme  deference 
to  authority,  could  not  but  generate  a  disposition  of  mind, 
even  upon  other  subjects,  alien  to  the  progressive  and  inquisi- 
tive spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.'  The  institution  of 
the  Royal  Society,  or  rather  the  love  of  physical  science  out 
of  which  that  institution  arose,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  England  resound  with  the  name 
of  her  illustrious  chancellor.     Few  now  spoke  of  him  without 

1  Moatacn'>  Ufc  of  Bmoo,  p.  407.  He  nafturalibiu  hoe  mm  tenet.  Nam  et  Ipea 
hM  not  mentloiied  aa  editioo  at  Sine-  prlDdpla  enuaini  talijidiiotiir ;  per  In- 
biurig,  1685,  whkh  ie  in  tbe  Britieh  Mn-    ductkMiem.lDqoun,ttoetminimepcreirUo> 

giemaip.  Atque  eedeoi  ilia  naUam  habeot 


There  ie  alao  an  edlttoo,  witboat  tfane    com  ratlone  repofnantiam,  at  ab  eodem 
or  plaoe^  in  the  ealatogue  of  the  BritUh    fbnte  earn  prinue  proporitlooes,  turn  me- 


diae, dedocaator.    AUter  flt  In  rellflooe: 

*  Bmeker,  t.  95.     Stewart    saye  that  nbl  et  prinue  propoeltkmea  aathopjetats 

**  Bajle  doee  not  give  above  twelTe  line*  font  atque  per  ee  BubaUtentee ;  et  rareoa 

to  Baoon ; "  bat  he  oaUe  him  ooe  of  the  non  ngontar  ab  ilia  rattooe  qam  propo- 

greateel  men  of  Ida  age,  and  the  lenfth  of  f itione*  ooneequente^  dedocit.    Neqae  ta- 

aa  article  in  B&yle  waa  nerw  dmif^ned  men  hoc  flt  in  religiooe  cola,  eed  etiam 

to  be  a  meaeare  of  the  meritof  ita  tubliect.  in  alii*  aeientll*,  urn  gravioribua,  qaa« 

— [The  reception  of  Baoon'f  pliiloeophieal  lerloribae,  nbl  ecilioet  propoaitloneB  ho- 

writingi  on  the  Contineot  liaa  been  elabo-  man»  plaidta  luntf  non  porita ;  dqaidea 


rately  proved  acainat  Stewart,  in  a  die-    et  in  illie  rationis  naoa  abaolotua  < 
eertatton  bj  Mr.  Maevej  Napfer,  pnbUehed    poteet.     Videmoe   eofan    in  Indi  .   . 
intheeifhthrolameof  theTraniwctioniof    eehaccomm,  aot  limiUbae,  prioree  lodi 


the  Bojrii  Society  of  Kdinborgh.^  1843.1  notmaa  et  legee  meri  poaiUvaa  eaw,  et  ad 

*  It  ia  not  nnoommon  lo  meet  with  pladtnm;   qoas  recipi,  non  in  dlipat»- 

penooa,  eepedallr  wIm>  are  or  have  been  tionem  toeari,  prorioe  oporteat ;  nt  rmo 

eogafed  in  teaithlng  ottken  dofraatkaJly  Tincaa,  ei  peritA  Insom  inetltaaa,ad  artifl- 


wliat  they  liaTe  themariTea  received  in  eioenm  eat  et  rationale.    Bodem  ommIo  1 

the  lilDe  manner,  to  whom  the  inductive  et  in  legibQa  homanla ;  in  qnibos  hand 

philoaophy  appean  a  mere  adiool  of  aeep-  pancM  9xni  mazimie,  at  loqaontar,  Im» 

tkiam,  or  at  beat  whoUj  inappUeable  to  eat,  plaeita  mecn  jorla,  qoia  aoetorltate 

any  eal^leota  which  require  enttre  convie-  maicia  qnam  ratlooe  nitontar,  neqoe  in 

tlon.    A  certain  dedaetioo  from  certain  dbceptatkmam  veninat.     Qaid  veto  rit 

promiaea  ia  the  only  reaeoning  thev  ae-  inatiarimam,  non  abaolat4,  eed  ralatlvi, 

KQOirtedge.    Lord  Baoon  liaa  a  wnariiaMe  hoe  eat  ex  anaJogJi  illaram  maiimamm, 


p  laoage  on  thl«  in  the  9th  book  De  Aac-  id  demam  rattonale  eet,  et  latom  diapota- 

men£.    "  Postqaam  artloali  et  prindpla  tftonicampampnebet."  Tliie  paaaage,  well 

roligionii  jtun  in  eediboa  aoie  fterint  k>-  weighed,  mav  atiow  aa  wImt*,  whv,  and 

cata,  ita  at  a  ratSonia  ezaaiine  penitoa  by  wtiom,  the  qrathetle  and  fTlMglatle 

eximantor.  torn  demam  eooeeditar  ab  ilUa  mathodi  liave  beea  piefcwed  lo  the  jadoa^ 

illatiooea  derivare  ae  dadocaie  eecnndnm  tive  and  aoalyHeaL 
analogiam  ipeonoa.     Ih   nboa   qoidan 
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a  kind  of  homage  that  odIj  the  greatest  men  receive.  Yet 
still  it  was  by  natural  philosophers  alone  that  the  writings  of 
BacoD  were  much  studied.  The  editions  of  his  works,  except 
the  Essajs,  were  few:  the  Novum  Organum  never  came 
separately  from  the  English  press.^  They  were  not  even 
frequently  quoted;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fashion  of  referring  to  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  De  Aug- 
ments and  the  Novum  Organum,  at  least  in  books  designed 
for  the  general  reader,  is  not  much  older  than  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Scotland  has  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way : 
Reid,  Stewart,  Bobison,  and  Playfair  turned  that  which  had 
been  a  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship ;  and  I  should 
suspect  that  more  have  read  Lord  Bacon  within  these  thirty 
years  than  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  It  may  be  an 
osoal  consequence  of  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  lately  poured 
opon  his  name,  that  a  more  positive  efficacy  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  hb  philosophical  writings  than  they  really 
possessed ;  and  it  might  be  asked  whether  Italy,  where  he  was 
probably  not  much  known,  were  not  the  true  school  of  expe- 
rimental philosophy  in  Europe,  whether  his  methods  of  inves*- 
tication  were  not  chiefly  such  as  men  of  sagacity  and  lovers 
or  truth  might  simultaneously  have  devised.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  actual  discoveries  in 
science,  we  must  give  to  written  wisdom  its  proper  meed :  no 
books  prior  to  those  of  Lord  Bacon  carried  mankind  so  for  on 
the  road  to  truth ;  none  have  obtained  so  thorough  a  triumph 
over  arrogant  usurpation  without  seeking  to  substitute  an- 
other ;  and  he  may  be  compared  to  those  liberators  of  nations 
who  have  given  them  laws  by  which  they  might  govern 
themselves,  and  retained  no  homage  but  their  gratitude*' 

>  Thtt  D*  AngiiMntft  wma  only  once  pub-  ao^y,  M  lonM  to  aa  osncgeiated  notion. 

HilMd  ■»«  the  flnt  odltlon,  la  1688.    An  "  The  Infloenev  of  BMonV  mniiu  on  the 

faMflAmt  tnaalalion,  by  Gilbert  Watta,  rabaeqacnt  progre«  of  phyncal  disooveiy 

«■»•  oat  In  1640.    Vo  e<Ution  of  Baeon^f  hM   b«en   aeldom  dnly  appreciated ;  bV 

Worics  was  pubSahed  In  Bi^and  b«fot«  aome  wrltera  abnoat  entirely  OTeriooked, 

1790 ;  another  appeared  In  17«),  and  there  and  by  othen  oonaldered  as  the  aole  caoae 

have  been  aerera)  dnee.    Bat  they  had  of  the  reformation  in  science  which  baa 

been  printed  at  Franklbrt  in  1066.    It  ia  ainoe  taken  place.    Of  thoae  tvo  extiemea, 

maeeeaMuy  to  obaervv,  that  many  coplea  the  latter  certainly  ia  the  leaat  wide  of  the 

of  the  fenicn  edItioM  were  bronght  to  tmth:  Ibr^ln  the  whole  hietory  of  kttera. 

this  cosntry.    TUa  ia  moatly  takmi  from  no  otoer   indlridoal  can  be  mentioned 

Mr.  MontBfn'a  aeeoant.  whoee  exertiona  hare  had  ao  Indiapatable 

*  I  have  metf  ainee  thia  paaaage  waa  an  eOeet  in  forwanUxur  the  intelleetoal 

WTtttan^withotieinStewart'aliibofBeld,  progreaaofmanldnd.    On  the  other  hand, 

which  aeama  to  itate  thef/Tacta  of  Baoon^a  It  moat  be  acknowledged,  that,  before  the 

H>U(M>phy  In  a  Jnat  and  temperate  apirlt,  era  when  Baoon  appeared,  Tarioaa  philo- 

aad  whldi  I  latlMr  qnoto  beeaoee  thia  aophera  In  dlflbrent  parte  of  Burope  had 

wiitar  hna,  b7  ^  eokflaa  on  that  phik>-  atmck  Into  the  right  path ;  and  it  m^ 
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Section  ILL 

On  ttw  MMftphjrfeiJ  PhUoMphj  or  DMMrtM. 

81.  "Rvisi  Dbscuktes  was  born  in  1596,  of  an  ancient 
luiy  mb  or  family  in  Touraine.  An  inquisitiye  curiosity  into 
'^'**'**-  the  nature  and  causes  of  all  he  saw  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  his  childhood,  and  this  was  certainly  accompa- 
nied by  an  uncommon  &cility  and  clearness  of  apprehension. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
La  Fleche,  and  passed  through  their  entire  course  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  It  was  now,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  he  began  to  reflect,  with  little  satisfaction,  on 
his  studies ;  finding  his  mind  beset  with  error,  and  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  had  learned  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  his 
ignorance.  Yet  he  knew  that  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
famous  school,  and  that  he  was  not  deemed  behind  his  con- 
temporaries. The  ethics,  the  logic,  even  the  geometry,  of 
the  ancients,  did  not  fill  his  mind  with  that  dear  stream 
of  truth  for  which  he  was  ever  thirsting.  On  leaving  La 
Fleche,  the  young  Descartes  mingled  for  some  years  in  the 
worid,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  both  under  Prince  Mau- 
rice, and  in  the  Imperial  Army.  Yet  during  this  period  there 
were  intervals  when  he  withdrew  himself  wholly  from  soci- 
ety, and  devoted  his  leisure  to  mathematical  science.  Some 
germs  also  of  his  peculiar  philosophy  were  already  ripening 
in  his  mind* 

ptrlwpt  b«  d<rabt6d«  «h«th«r aqy  om Im-  coacdfd  dtrign ;  tad  H wm  tmuiil  fcr 

portant  ml*  wiUi  ra«p«et  to  th«  tm*  m*-  him  lo  rednc*  to  mlt  and  OMthfld  what 

thod  of  liiTMti9»tk)Ci  be  eoatidiMd  In  hli  othort  had  «ftet«d,  aitlber  fbrtoitooalr, 

worka,  of  which  do  hint  e&n  be  tnetd  in  or  from  eome  mammUrj  ^impee  of  tfao 

thorn  of  hit  predeceaton.    Hli  gnat  merit  troth.    Tbeee  renariu  are  not  intaodad  ta 

lay  fak  eoneantratiQC  their  feeble  and  aeat-  detzaet  from  the  iwt  gloir  of  Baeon ;  Ibr 

tared  lighto ;  fLdng  the  attention  of  phllo-  thej  appljr  to  all  thoeet  wilhoat  exeeptioD. 

•ophen  oa  the  dSiUoffuiahhic  diaraeter-  vho  hare  qrvtcmatimd  the  pilDdpiaf  er 

btke  of  troe  and  of  mlee  adanea,  hj  a  any  of  the  arts.    Indeed  thej  apply  leaf 

Mtdfy  of  lUoatration  peroliar  to  himaali;  forcibly  to  him  than  to  any  otter  philoao> 

eaeonded  bv  the  wwiniandint  powers  oT  a  pher  wboae  atndiaa  have  bean  dlreOad  to 

bold  and  flKwatiTe  eloquence.    The  ma*  chj/atU  analogona  to  hb ;  iwwnfih  aa  wa 

thod  of  Inveatigatkm  which  he  i«eom«  know  of  no  art  of  wliieh  the  ralea  hava 

mended  had  bean  prerloaaly  followed  in  been  redneed  emu  aaiflillT  into  a  dldaetle 

every  twtanea  in  which  any  eoUd  diaeo-  form,  when  the  art  Itaeli  was  aa  moeh  in 

very  had  been  made  with  nepeet  to  the  Infoney  aa  azperfmental  phOoaophy  was 

Wwa  of  Mtare:  hot  It  hadbeenfolkmad  when  Baeon  wrote. "—AeeouBt of  Ufo  and 

aeddentalljr  and  withont  aay  regular  pre-  Wilttnc*  of  Baid,  eaoi.  t. 
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82.  Descartes  was  twenty-three  jeare  old,  when,  passing  a 
•olitaiy  winter  in  his  qoaiters  at  Neuburg,  on  the  Hisbe- 
Danabe,  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  futility  ^pu!^ 
of  all  existing  systems  of  philosophy,  and  the  dis-  loMphiae. 
crepancy  of  opinions  among  the  generality  of  mankind,  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  had  yet  found  out  the  road 
to  real  science.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  set  about  the 
inTestigatiiHi  of  truth  for  himself,  erasing  from  his  mind  all 
preconceived  judgments,  as  having  been  hastily  and  precari- 
ously taken  up.  He  laid  down  for  his  guidance  a  few  fundar 
mental  rules  of  logic,  such  as  to  admit  nothing  as  true  which 
he  did  not  clearly  perceive,  and  to  proceed  from  the  simpler 
notions  to  the  more  complex;  taking  the  method  of  geometers, 
by  which  they  had  gone  so  much  farther  than  others,  for 
the  true  art  of  reasoning.  Commencing,  therefore,  with  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  observing,  that,  however  different 
in  their  subjects,  they  treat  properly  of  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tioDB  of  quantity,  he  fell,  almost  accidentally,  as  his  words 
seem  to  import,  on  the  great  discovery  that  geometrical  curves 
may  be  expressed  algebraically.^  This  gave  him  more  hope 
of  success  in  iqiplying  his  method  to  otiier  parts  of  philoso- 
phy. 

83.  Nine  years  more  elapsed,  during  which  Descartes, 
though  he  quitted  military  service,  continued  to  Hentfrai 
observe  mankind  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  still  *<>  Holland. 
keeping  his  heart  fixed  on  the  great  aim  he  had  proposed  to 
hinuielf,  but,  as  he  confesses,  without  having  framed  the 
scheme  of  any  philosophy  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  deemed  his  time  of  life  immature  for  so  stupendous  a 
tari^  But  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  with  little  notice  to  his 
firieods,  he  quitted  Paris,  convinced  that  absolute  retirement 
was  indispensable  for  that  rigorous  investigation  of  first  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  determined  to  institute,  and  retired  into 
Holland.  In  this  country  he  remained  eight  years  so  com- 
pletely aloof  from  the  distractions  of  the  world,  that  he 
concealed  his  very  place  of  residence,  though  preserving  an 
intercourse  of  letters  with  many  friends  in  France. 

84.  In  1637^  he  broke  upon  the  world  with  a  volume  con- 
taining the  Discourse  upon  Method,  the  Dioptrics,  the  Meteors, 
and  the  Geometry.    It  is  only  Mrith  the  first  that  we  are  for 

>  (Eunm  d«  DmaHm^  par  CocHiii,  Psria,  1834,  vol.  t.  p.  148. 
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the  present  concerned.^  In  this  discourse,  the  most  interesting, 
Hbpubu.  perhaps,  of  Descartes'  writings,  on  account  of  the 
cMtiooB.  picture  of  his  life  and  of  the  progress  of  his  studies 
that  it  furnishes,  we  find  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  which  do 
not  consist  of  many  articles,  aknost  as  fullj  detailed  as  in  any 
of  his  later  works.  In  the  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia, 
published  in  1641,  these  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down 
again  more  at  length.  He  invited  the  criticism  of  philoso- 
phers on  these  famous  Meditations,  They  did  not  revise  the 
challenge ;  and  seven  sets  of  objections  fipm  as  many  different 
quarters,  with  seven  replies  from  Descartes  himself,  are  sub- 
joined to  the  later  editions  of  the  Meditations.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Philosophy,  published  in  Latin  in  1644,  contains  what 
may  be  reckoned  the  final  statement,  which  occupies  most  of 
the  first  book,  written  with  uncommon  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision. The  beauty  of  philosophical  style  which  distinguishes 
Descartes  is  never  more  seen  than  in  this  first  book  of  the 
Principia,  the  translation  of  which  was  revised  by  Clerselier, 
an  eminent  friend  of  the  author.  It  is  a  contrast  at  once  to 
the  elliptical  brevity  of  Aristotle,  who  hints,  or  has  been  sup- 
posed to  hint,  the  most  important  positions  in  a  short  clause, 
and  to  the  verbose,  figurative  declamation  of  many  modem 
metaphysicians.  In  this  admirable  perspicuity,  Descartes  was 
imitated  by  his  disciples  Amauld  and  Malebranche,  especially 
the  former.  His  unfinished  posthumous  treatise,  the  Inquiry 
after  Truth  by  Natural  Reason,  is  not  carried  farther  than  a 
partial  development  of  the  same  leading  principles  of  Carte- 
sianism.  There  is,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  iqiparent 
repetition  in  the  works  of  Descartes,  but  such  as  on  attentive 
consideration  will  show,  not  perhaps  much  real  variance,  but 
some  new  lights  that  had  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course 
of  his  reflections.* 

85.  In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  first  principles  o^ 
knowledge,  Descartes  perceived  not  only  that  he  had  cause  to 
doubt  of  the  various  opinions  which  he  had  found  current 
among  men,  from  that  very  circumstance  of  their  variety,  but 


>  OhnrrM   de  DeMttrtes.  jMr   Oooslii,    tings  of  Deacartat,  liwhidinf  hli  eorr»- 

Parb,  1824,  toI.  1.  pp.  121-Zia.  ■poodeoo*,  arnuiffBd  mMbodkaUr  ia  hia 

*  A  work  hM  lately  been  published.  Ba-    own  wordi,  bat  wHh  tbe  nink«inn  of  • 


Philoaophiqiies.  auiTia  de  la  M«ta.  large  put  of  the  oltfectkioi  to  tfaa  Mwllta- 
physiaoe  de  Deecartea,  aaaemblie  et  miaa  tkMie  and  of  hia  rapllea.  I  did  not.  bom* 
en  ordrapar  L.  A.  Omjer,  4  rola.,  Bm*    em-,  aea  thk  woik  tn  tiOM  to  i 


xeUea.  ISffi.    In  tbe  fourth  rolume,  wa    of  It. 
find  tlM  metapl^rieal  paaaagea  in  tbe  wil- 
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that  the  sources  of  all  which  he  had  received  for  truth  them- 
selTea,  namelj,  the  senses,  had  afforded  him  no  indis-  ^^  h^n» 
potable  certainty.  He  began  to  recollect  how  often  bj  doubt- 
he  had  been  misled  by  appearances,  which  had  at  ^  ^' 
first  sig^t  given  no  intimation  of  their  fallacy,  and  asked  him- 
self in  vain  by  what  infallible  test  he  could  discern  the  reality 
of  external  objects,  or  at  least  their  conformity  to  his  idea  of 
them.  The  strong  impressions  made  in  sleep  led  him  to 
inqoire  whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  might  not  be  in  a  dream. 
It  was  true  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  notions  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  rest,  such  as  extension,  figure,  duration, 
which  could  not  be  reckoned  fallacious ;  nor  could  he  avoid 
owning,  that,  if  there  were  not  an  existing  triangle  in  the 
world,  the  angles  of  one  conceived  by  the  mind,  though  it 
were  in  sleep,  must  appear  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But, 
even  in  this  certitude  of  demonstration,  he  soon  found  some- 
thing deficient :  to  err  in  geometrical  reasoning  is  not  impossi- 
ble ;  why  might  he  not  err  in  this  ?  especially  in  a  train  of 
consequences,  the  particular  terms  of  which  are  not  at  the 
same  instant  present  to  the  mind.  But,  above  all,  there 
might  be  a  superior  being,  powerful  enough  and  willing  to 
deosive  him.  It  was  no  kind  of  answer  to  treat  this  as  im- 
probable, or  as  an  arbitrary  hypothesis.  He  had  laid  down 
as  a  maxim  that  nothing  could  be  received  as  truth  which  was 
not  demonstrable;  and  in  one  place,  rather  hyperbolically, 
and  indeed  extravagantly  in  appearance,  says  that  he  made 
little  difference  between  merely  probable  and  false  supposi- 
tions; meaning  this,  however,  as  we  may  presume,  in  the 
sense  of  geometers,  who  would  say  the  same  thing, 

86.  But,  divesting  himself  thus  of  all  belief  in  what  the 
world  deemed  most  unquestionable,  plunged  in  an  his  tint 
abyss,  as  it  seemed  for  a  time,  he  soon  found  bis  feet  •^  in 
on  a  rock,  from  which  he  sprang  upwards  to  an  *°*°^***^ 
undouded  sun.  Doubting  all  things,  abandoning  all  things, 
he  came  to  the  question.  What  is  it  that  doubts  and  denies  ? 
Something  it  must  be:  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior 
power;  Init  it  was  he  that  was  deceived.  He  felt  his  own 
existence :  the  proof  of  it  was  that  he  did  feel  it ;  that  he 
had  affirmed,  that  he  now  doubted,  in  a  word,  that  he  was 
a  thinking  substance.  Cogito;  Ergo  sum —  this  fimious  enthy- 
meme  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  veiled  in  rather  formal 
language  that  which  was  to  him,  and  must  be  to  us  all,  the 
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eternal  basis  of  oonTiction,  which  no  argument  can  strengthen, 
which  no  sophistry  can  impair,  —  the  consciousness  of  a  self 
within,  a  perdpient  indivisible  £go.^  The  onlj  proof  of  this 
is,  that  it  admits  of  no  proof,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt 
ai  his  own  existence  with  sincerity,  or  to  express  a  doubt 
without  absurd  and  inconsistent  language. 

87.  The  scepticism  of  Descartes,  it  i^pears,  whidi  is  merely 
Hb  mind     provisional,  is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  Pyr- 

rhonists,  though  some  of  his  arguments  may  have 
been  shafts  from  their  quiver.  Nor  did  he  make  use,  whick 
Hoc  unp.  ^  somewhat  remarkable,  of  the  reasonings  afterward! 
<*<^  employed  by  Beri^eley  against  the  material  world . 
though  no  one  more  frequently  distinguished  than  Descartes 
between  the  objective  reality,  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be, 
oi  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  external  or  sensible  reality  of 
things.  Scepticism,  in  &ct,  was  so  far  from  being  character- 
istic of  his  ^position,  that  his  errors  sprang  chiefly  from  the 
opposite  source,  little  as  he  was  aware  of  it,  from  an  undue 
positiveness  in  theories  which  he  could  not  demonstrate,  or 
even  render  highly  probable.' 

88.  The  certainty  of  an  existing  Ego  easily  led  him  to  that 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  called  afterwards  by  Locke 
ideas  of  reflection,  the  believing,  doubting,  willing,  loving, 
fearing,  which  he  knew  by  consciousness,  and  indeed  by  means 


>  Thii  word,  Introdnoed  br  Um  G«r- 
BMV,  or  originally  perhapt  hj  the  old 
Ckrfeeidans,  U  nther  awkward,  bat  fiur  k« 
■0  than  tbe  EotfUflh  pronoun  /,  wbkh  is 
alio  equirocal  In  aound.  Stewnrt  has 
adopted  It  as  the  leMer  eril ;  and  it  seems 
rsamnable  not  to  scrapie  the  ase  of  a 
wwd  BO  eonreoieDt,  if  not  necorsary,  to 
express  the  unity  of  the  coDscious  princi- 
ple. If  it  had  been  employed  earlier,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  some  great  meta- 
phjsieal  extraTsganoes  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  some  fkindamental  tenths 
more  clearly  apprehended.  Fkhte  is  well 
known  to  have  made  the  grand  diTMon 
of  leh  and  NidU  Ick,  E^o  and  JVcm  E^o, 
Ihe  basis  of  his  philosophy;  in  otbor 
wetds,  the  diffllrence  of  subjectiTe  and  ob- 
>rtiTe  reality. 

*  One  of  the  roles  Deseartee  \Myt  down 
In  his  poathomoas  art  of  logic.  Is  that  we 
ought  nerer  to  bnsr  oarwlTes  except 
about  objects  cooeenung  which  our  aa> 
derstanding  appears  capable  of  afoqulrinf 
an  unquesOonable  and  certain  knowledge, 
Tol.  xl.  p.  2M.  This  Is  at  IsMt  too  nn- 
limited  «  proposition,  and  would  exclnde, 
not  Indeed   all    probiibiaty,  but  all  in- 


quiries which  must  by  necessity  end  in 
nothing  more  than  pmbebility.  Aeeord- 
tngly  we  And  in  the  next  pages,  that  he 
made  little  account  of  any  sdenoes  but 
arithmetio  and  geometry,  or  such  others 
as  equal  them  fii  certainty.  "  From  all 
tlds.^  he  concludes,  *'  we  mv  Infer,  not 
that  arithmetiR  and  geometry  are  the  only 
srienous  which  we  must  learn,  but  thai 
he  who  serin  the  road  to  truth  should  not 
trouble  himself  with  any  ol^jeet  of  which 
he  cannot  have  as  certain  a  knowledge'aa 
of  aritlmietical  and  geometrical  demon* 
strations.'*  It  Is  unnewry  to  obeervn 
what  haTOO  this  would  make  with  Investl- 

Etions,  eren  In  physics,  of  the  Mghett 
iportance  to  mankind. 
Beattie,  in  the  Essay  on  Truth,  part  tl. 
chap.  3,  has  made  some  unfounded  eriH- 
cisms  on  tbe  scepticism  of  Descartes,  and 
endeavon  to  turn  Into  riiUcnle  his  "  Oo- 
glto ;  Brgo  sum."  Tet  If  any  one  sboold 
deny  his  own,  or  our  existeoce,  I  do  noi 
see  how  wa  eould  refute  htm,  www  ha 
worthy  of  refutation,  but  by  some  soeh 
language ;  and,  hi  fkct.  It  Is  what  Bsattia 
himnelf  ears,  more  paimphiaalknUyt  te 
answering  Hume. 
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of  which  alone  he  knew  that  the  Ego  existed.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded a  step  &rther ;  and,  reflecting  on  the  simplest  ^^  ^^^ 
truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  saw  that  it  was  at  mora 
as  imposeible  to  doubt  of  them  as  of  the  acts  of  ~'*»^^- 
hts  mind.  But  as  he  had  before  tried  to  doubt  even  of  these, 
CO  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  be  deceived  bj  a  superior 
intelligent  power,  he  resolved  to  inquire  whether  such  a  power 
existed,  and,  if  it  did,  whether  it  could  be  a  deceiver.  The 
affirmative  of  the  former  and  the  negative  of  the  latter  ques- 
tion Descartes  established  hj  that  extremely  subtie  reasoning 
H>  much  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  has 
less  frequenUy  been  deemed  conclusive  in  later  times.  It  is 
at  least  that  which  no  man,  not  fitted  by  long  practice  for 
metaphysical  researches,  will  pretend  to  embrace. 

89.  The  substance  of  his  argument  was  this.  He  found 
within  himself  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Intelligence,  hii  proof 
eternal,  infinite,  necessary.  This  could  not  come  o'*i>eHy. 
from  himself,  nor  from  external  things,  because  both  were 
imperfect,  and  there  could  be  no  more  in  the  effect  than  there 
is  in  the  cause.  And,  this  idea  requiring  a  cause,  it  could 
have  none  but  an  actual  being,  not  a  possible  being,  which  is 
imdistinguishable  from  mere  nonentity.  If,  however,  this 
sboold  be  denied,  he  inquires  whether  he,  with  this  idea  of 
God,  could  have  existed  by  any  other  cause,  if  there  were 
no  (rod.  Not,  he  argues,  by  himself;  for,  if  he  were  the 
author  of  his  own  being,  he  would  have  given  himself  every 
perfection,  in  a  word,  would  have  been  Grod.  Not  by  his 
parents ;  for  the  same  might  be  said  of  them,  and  so  forth,  if 
we  remount  to  a  series  of  productive  beings.  Besides  this, 
as  much  power  is  required  to  preserve  as  to  create ;  and  the 
eootinuaDce  of  existence  in  the  effect  implies  the  continued 
operation  of  the  cause. 

90.  With  this  argument,  in  itself  snfficientiy  refined,  Des« 
cartes  blended  another  still  more  distant  from  com-  AnoOMr 
mon  i4)prehension.  Necessary  existence  is  involved  p"**  ^  *•• 
in  the  idea  ci  God.  All  other  beings  are  conceivable  in 
their  essence,  as  things  possible ;  in  God  alone,  his  essence  and 
existence  are  inseparable.  Existence  is  necessary  to  perfec- 
tion; hence  a  perfect  bemg,  or  God,  cannot  be  conceived 
without  necessary  existence.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
hsve  misrepresented  Descartes  in  this  result  of  his  very  subtie 
argnment,  it  is  difficult  not  to  treat  it  as  a  sophism.    And  il 
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was  always  objected  bj  his  adyersaries,  that  he  inferred  the 
necessity  .of  the  thing  from  the  necessity  of  the  idea,  which 
was  the  very  point  in  question.  It  seems  impossible  to  vin- 
dicate many  of  his  expressions,  from  which  he  never  receded 
in  the  controversy  to  which  his  Meditations  gave  rise.  But 
the  long  habit  of  repeating  in  his  mind  the  same  series  of 
reasonings,  gave  Descartes,  as  it  will  always  do,  an  inward 
assurance  of  their  certainty,  which  could  not  be  weakened  by 
any  objection.  The  former  argument  for  the  being  of  God, 
whether  satistisu^tory  or  not,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
present.^ 


>  "  From  wh»i  it  nkl  alrauly  of  tbe 
ignonnce  w«  are  in  of  Um  «nenee  of  mind, 
it  if  evident  that  w«  are  not  able  to  know 
whether  any  mind  be  nceeaaarilj  ezisteDt 
by  a  neeeidtr  d  prwri  fbonded  in  ita 
essence,  as  we  haTe  showed  time  and  spaee 
to  be.  Some  philoaophera  thinic  that  rach 
a  nereesity  may  be  demonstrated  of  God 
from  the  nature  of  perfectl<Mi.  For  God 
being  infinitely,  that  is,  absolutely  perfect, 
they  say  he  must  needs  be  necessarily 
pxistent :  because,  say  they,  necessary  ex- 
istenoe  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  perfec- 
tions. But  I  take  this  to  be  one  of  those 
false  and  imaginary  arguments  that  are 
founded  in  the  abuse  of  certain  terms : 
nod,  of  aU  others,  thU  word  ' perfection^ 
reems  to  liave  suflered  most  this  way.  I 
with  I  oould  clearly  understand  what  theee 
philosophers  mean  by  the  word  *  perlh;* 
tion,*  when  they  thus  say  that  necessity 
of  existence  is  perfection.  Does  perfection 
here  signify  the  same  thing  that  it  does 
when  we  say  that  God  is  inflnitrJy  good, 
omnipotent,  omniscient?  Sui«ly  perfee- 
tions  are  property  asserted  of  the  sereral 
powers  that  atteiid  the  essences  of  things 
and  not  of  any  thing  else,  but  in  a  Tery 
unnatural  and  improper  sense.  Perfec- 
tion is  a  term  of  relation ;  and  its  sense 
implies  a  fitness  or  agreement  to  some  cer- 
tain end,  and  most  property  to  some  power 
in  the  thing  that  to  denominated  perfect. 
The  term,  as  the  etymology  of  it  shows,  to 
taken  from  tlie  opention  ^  artists.  When 
an  artist  proposes  to  himself  to  make  any 
thing  tliat  sttall  be  serviceable  to  a  certain 


I  woric  to  called  more  or  leas  per- 
fect, aeoording  as  it  agrees  mon  or  leas 
with  the  design  of  the  artist.    From  arts, 
lilitndeo' 


by  a  similitnde  of  sense,  thto  word  lias  been 
Introduced  Into  moraUty.  and  signifies 
that  quality  of  an  agent  by  which  it  to 
able  to  act  agreeable  to  the  end  ito  actlona 
tend  to.  The  met^hyatdans  who  reduce 
•voy  thing  to  transcendental  eonsida»> 
tions  have  alee  tranatoted  thto  term  into 
tbsir  idanea,  and  oat  It  to  rfgni^  the 


agreement  that  any  thing  has  with  that 
Idea  which  it  to  required  that  thine  •bould 
answer  to.  Thto  perfectkm,  therdbre, 
belongs  to  those  attributes  that  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  a  thing;  and  tliat  being 
to  pnnierty  called  the  most  perfect  which 
has  all,  the  best,  and  each  the  completesi 
fai  iU  kind,  of  those  attributes  which  can 
be  united  in  one  easenoe.  Perfectkn, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  things, 
and  iK>t  property  to  their  existence ;  which 
to  not  a  perfection  of  any  thing,  no  attri- 
bute of  it,  but  only  the  mere  constitution 
of  it  m  rtrrnn  nolHra.  Necessary  ex- 
istence, therefore,  which  to  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence, to  not  a  perfection;  it  being  no 
attribute  of  the  thing  no  more  than  ex- 
totence  is,  whkh  It  to  a  mode  of.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  tliongh  mcessary  exist- 
ence to  iK>t  a  perfection  m  Itself,  yet  it  to  so 
in  its  cause,  upon  account  of  tltat  attri- 
bute of  the  entity  from  whenee  it  flows ; 
that  that  attribute  must  of  aU  othan  be 
the  most  perfect  and  most  exoeilent,  wt&lch 
necessary  extotenoe  flows  from,  It  being 
such  as  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise 
than  as  existing.  But  what  excellency, 
what  perfection,  to  there  in  aU  thto!  Space 
to  necessarily  exIstMst  on  account  of  ex- 
tension, which  cannot  be  conceived  othe^ 
wiM  than  as  extoting.  But  what  perfee- 
tion  to  there  in  spaee  upon  thto  account, 
which  can  in  no  manner  act  on  any  tiling, 
vrhich  to  entirely  devoid  of  all  power, 
wherein  I  have  showed  all  perfections  to 


Therefine  necessary 
abstractedly eonsidered,  to  no  perfection; 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  Infinite  perfec- 
tion doss  not  Include,  and  consequently 
not  prove,  God  to  be  necessarily  extoteni. 
If  he  be  so,  it  to  on  account  of  those  attii- 
butas  of  hto  asssnn  whiefa  we  hAve  no 
knowledge  oC» 

I  have  made  thto  sxtataet  fttn  a  ywj 
short  tract,  caUed  Contemplatfo  PhDoso- 
phiea,  by  Brook  Taylor,  whkh  I  found  to 
an  nnpuMtohed  memoir  of  hto  life  printed 
^  the  late  Sir  WllUam  Toong  In  1788. 
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91.  Prom  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  Descartes  immedi- 
atelj  deduced  the  truth  of  his  belief  in  an  external  ^^  ^^^^ 
world,  and  in  the  inferences  of  his  reason.  For  to  tiona  from 
deceive  his  creatures  would  be  an  imperfection  in  ^^* 
God ;  but  Grod  is  perfect  Whatever,  therefore,  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  apprehended  by  our  reason  must  be  true.  We 
have  only  to  be  on  our  guard  against  our  own  precipitancy 
and  prejudice,  or  surrender  of  our  reason  to  the  authority  of 
others.  It  is  not  by  our  understanding,  such  as  God  gave  it 
lo  us,  that  we  are  deceived ;  but  the  exercise  of  our  free-will, 
a  hi^  prerogative  of  our  nature,  is  often  so  incautious  as  to 
make  us  not  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  and  affirm  or  deny, 
by  a  voluntary  act,  that  which  we  do  not  distinctly  apprehend. 
llie  properties  of  quantity,  founded  on  our  ideas  of  extension 
and  number,  are  distinctly  perceived  by  our  minds ;  and  hence 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  certainly  true. 
But,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  phenomena  of  external 
sensation,  Descartes  cannot  wholly  extricate  himself  from  his 
original  concession,  the  basis  of  Ins  doubt,  that  the  senses  do 
sometimes  deceive  us.  He  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  own  theory,  which  had  built  the  certainty  of  all  that  we 
clearly  hold  certain  on  the  perfect  veracity  of  God. 

92.  It  is  in  this  inquiry  that  he  reaches  that  important 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  pro-  p^in,,--  .^d 
perties  of  matter  (the  latter  being  modifications  of  tecondaiy 
the  former,  relative  only  to  our  apprehension,  but  ^i**^**^ 
DOt  inherent  in  things),  which,  without  being  wholly  new, 
contradicted  the  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  schools ;  ^  and  he 

It  lwp«lri  Um  ekar  aod  aeiite  nmkr-    e<tlory  jrfaeo  noUiinf  Interreoei  between 
ot  thif  eelibmtod  philoeopher.    onr  eyea  and  it,  an  ona  and  tha  aama 


.H^    wamft.m^^t    |f u ■  n.wn/|njin«  vur    v/«b    «uu    t*y  a«v    vud    auu    auv  mmMMUo 

aayaaia  to  ma  an  antin  rafkitatlon  or  tiling.    Tat  ttda  ia  onlj  •  prriodioa,"  kc. 

thaaeholaatie  afKumratofDaaeartea;  one  — Heraebel'a  Dfseonne  on  Nat.  Philoa., 

■«■•  ft  for  tfaa  Anaatma  and  aneh  daalexa  p.82.  lalmoetemiaaspectthatthenotion 

In  wotdi,  tnm  wfaom  it  eaoM,  than  for  of  aoonda  and  smellB,  oeing  eeoondaiy  or 


■  merely  aendbla  qnaUttca,  ia  not  diatlnet  in 

«  Sea  Stewnrt'a  Jtz$t  MaNrUtfop  on  tha  all  men'a  mtnda.    Bat,  after wa  are  beooma 

rmgnaa  of  Phikiaophj.    Thia  writer  haa  fomili&r  with  correct  ideaa,  it  ia  not  eaay 

JoaUf  nil— nii,  that  many  imraona  con-  to  revire  pv^dicee  in  our  imagioation. 

eai^  aador  to  be  inherent  in  the  ol^jeet,  ao  In  tha  aama  page  of  Stewart's  DlaaerUtion, 

that  the  eearare  of  Raid  on  Deaeartee  and  ha  haa  been  led  by  dlf  Uke  of  the  Univer- 

Ub  foUoweca,  aa  liaiing  pretended  to  die-  aity  of  Oxford  to  miaoonocive,  in  an  aztm- 

eovar  what  no  one  diHibtad,  ia  at  least  nn-  ordinary  manner,  a  paasage  of  Addiaon  in 

waaonable  in  thia  raapeet.    A  late  writer  Um  Qnardian,  which  ia  eridentty  n  spor- 

kaa  gone  ao  for  aa  to  lay,  ^Nothi^  at  tire  ridicnla  of  the  Carteaian  thaorr,  and 

Aart  can  aaaa  a  more  rational,  obvlona.  is  abaolataly  inappUeahle  to  tha  Arlato- 

and  ineontrorertlble  eondoiion,  than  that  tdian. 

the  color  of  a  body  is  an  inlMrent  quality.  (Tha  moat  ramarfcahle  dreumatanea  in 

Bi4d'a  animadrersion  on    Deeeartea,   aa 
hnving  announoad  nothing  but  whnt  waa 


Hka  its  laright,  hardness,  ae  ;  and  thai    Bi4d'a  animadrersion  on    Deeeartea,   aa 
to  «M  tha  ot^^ee^  and  to  aee  a  of  ict  mm    '     ' 


▼oi*  m.  e 
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remarked,  that  we  are  nerer,  strictlj  speaking,  deceived  bj 
oar  senses,  but  bj  the  inferences  which  we  draw  from  them. 

93.  Such  is  nearly  the  substance,  exdosive  of  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  episodical  theories,  of  the  three  meta- 
physical works  of  Descartes,  the  history  of  the  soul's  progress 
from  opinion  to  doubt,  and  frx>m  doubt  to  certainty.  Few 
would  dispute,  at  the  present  day,  that  he  has  destroyed  too 
much  of  his  foundations  to  render  his  superstructure  stable ; 
and,  to  readers  averse  from  metaphpical  reflection,  he  must 
seem  little  else  than  an  idle  theorist,  weaving  cobwebs  for 
pastime,  which  conmum  sense  sweeps  away.  It  is  fidr,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  no  one  was  more  careful  than  Descartes 
to  guard  against  any  practical  scepticism  in  the  affiiirs  of  Hfe. 
He  even  goes  so  &r  as  to  maintain,  that  a  man,  having  adopted 
any  practical  opinion  on  sudi  grounds  as  seem  probable,  should 
pursue  it  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if  it  were  founded  on 
demonstration;  observing,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
dioose  the  most  moderate  opinions  amcmg  those  whidi  he 
should  find  current  in  his  own  country.^ 

94.  The  objections  adduced  against  the  Meditations  are  in 
oUKtioiis  *  series  of  seven.  The  first  are  by  a  theologian 
iMde  to  hit  named  Caterus,  the  second  by  Mersenne,  the  third 
''****'*'~^  by  Hobbes,  the  fourth  by  Arnauld,  the  fifth  by  Gas- 
sendi,  the  sixth  by  some  anonymous  writers,  the  seventh  by  a 
Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Bourdin.  To  all  of  these,  Descartes 
replied  with  spirit  and  acuteness.  By  far  the  most  important 
controversy  was  with  Gassendi,  whose  objections  were  stated 

MOcnUy  known,  it  Uut  he  had  hhmeU;  m  I  «n  jndce,  gjtw  ttie  nuno  of  eolor  to 

tt  his  Inquiry  into  tho  Hnman  Mind,  eon-  the  lenittop,  bat  to  the  qnalitjr  oolr." 

tended  yirj  dognuticeUjr  in  frvor  of  the  How  then  do  we  telli  of  bii^t,  doll,  iler> 

Tulnr  notkm  tliat  secondeiy  qoelitiefi  ez-  Inf ,  gay,  dawHng  oolofe?    Do  not  theee 

let  fai  bodiee.  Independently  of  eenaetlon.  word*  refer  to  a  eeneetion,  rather  than  to 

**Tliii  learlei  roae,  wlkieh  is  beiire  me,  is  a  eonflgoiation  of  naxti  in  the  eolored 

stUl  a  eearlet  roae  when  I  ahnt  my  eyee,  body,  by  which  it  rdlectsor  refraetaUcht? 

and  waa  eo  at  midnight  when  no  eye  eaw  But  tliia  fint  prodoction  of  Raid,  thon^ 


it.    The  color  remahit  wlien  the  appear-    abounding  with  aente  and  original  nmarka, 
an«e  ceaeee ;  it  mnaine  the  mme  when  the    \»  too  mueh  disllgnred  by  a  landaney  to 

*ie  mnltitade  tm'    ' 


appearance changei." — Chap.  ▼i.|4.    He  halloo  on  tlie  mn 

eTen  oaee  limilar  language  aa  to  perftunee,  tive  philoaophy.    The  appeal  to  < 

which,  indeed,  stand  on  the  eame  ground,  aenae.  tlut  ii,  the  crude  notione  of  men 

though  we  feel  leae  of  the  prq)udieeInfhTor  who  had  nerer  raOeeted,  even  enon^  to 

of  their  reality  tlian  of  that  of  oolort.    No-  nae  language  with  wedeion,  would  havn 

thing  can  be  more  obvloua  than  tlw  reply :  been  wal  to  pfychology.    Beht  after  warJa 

the  color  remaina  only  on  the  tadt  hypo-  laid  ailde  the  pc^ular  tone  in  writing  on 

theda  that  aome  one  li  looking  at  the  phUoeophy,  though  perfaape  he  waa  alwMra 

ol^oet :  at  midnigfat  wn  can  haidly  any  too  much  Inclined  to  cut  knoti  whrn  m 

that  the  roae  li  red,  esetpt  by  tn  add{-  eould  not  untie  them.— 1847.1 

ttoaal  hypotheiii,^rt  tfca  Ay  ehonld  «  VoL  L  p.  147 ;  toL  UL  p.  64. 
"bnalL    it^Ve  nwir,"  bn  proeee A,  "tote 
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more  briefly,  and,  I  think,  with  less  skill,  bj  Hobbes.  It  was 
the  first  tnunpet  in  the  new  philosophy  of  an  ancient  war  be- 
tween the  sensual  and  ideal  schoob  of  psychology.  Descartes 
had  reriTed,  and  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  the  doctrine  of 
mind,  as  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  senses,  nor  of  the 
same  nature  as  their  objects.  Stewart  does  not  acknowledge 
htm  as  the  first  teacher  o£  the  soul's  immateriality.  <<  That 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
philoBopherB,  when  they  described  the  mind  as  a  spirit,  or  as 
a  spaik  of  celestial  fire,  employed  these  expressions,  not  with 
any  intention  to  materialize  its  essence,  but  merely  from  want 
of  more  unexceptionable  language,  might  be  shown  with  de* 
monstradve  eyidence,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  entering 
into  the  discussion."  ^  But,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Des- 
cartes was  absolutely  the  first  who  maintained  the  strict 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has 
read  his  correspmidence,  that  the  tenet,  instead  of  being  gene- 
ral, as  we  are  apt  to  presume,  was  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  oonmion  opinion  of  his  age.  The  fathers,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps  the  single  one,  of  Augustin,  had  taught  the 
corporeity  of  the  thinking  substance.  Amauld  seems  to  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  Descartes  as  almost  a  novelty  in  modem 
times.  "What  you  have  written  concerning  the  distinction 
between  the  soid  and  body  appears  to  me  very  clear,  very 
evident,  and  quite  divine ;  and,  as  nothing  is  older  than  truth, 
I  have  had  singular  pleasure  to  see  that  almost  the  same 
things  have  formerly  been  very  perspicuously  and  agreeably 
handled  by  St.  Augustin  in  all  his  tenth  book  on  the  Trinity, 
bat  chiefly  in  the  tenth  chapter."  *  But  Amauld  himself,  in 
his  objections  to  the  Meditations,  had  put  it  as  at  least  ques- 
tionable, whether  that  which  thinks  is  not  something  extended, 
which,  besides  the  usual  properties  of  extended  substances, 
ftoch  as  mobility  and  figure,  has  also  this  particular  virtue  and 
power  of  thinking.'  The  reply  of  Descartes  removed  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  illustrious  Jansenist,  who  became  an  ardent  and 
almost  complete  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  a  placard 
against  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  printed  in  1647,  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  Bevius,  prc^essor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
it  is  said,  "  As  far  as  regards  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
to  hinder  but  that  the  soul  may  be  either  a  substance, 

1  MMrtettoD,  nAi  MfinL  *  DeMartot,  x.  1S8. 

■  DMOwtoi,  II.  U. 
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or  a  mode  of  corporeal  substance."^  And  More,  who  had 
carried  ca  a  met^hysical  correspondence  with  Deflcartes, 
mham  he  professed  to  admire,  at  least  at  that  time,  above  all 
philosophers  that  had  ever  existM,  withoat  exception  of  his 
£ftvorite  Plato,  extols  him  after  his  death  in  a  letter  to  Glerae- 
lier,  as  having  best  estaUished  the  foandati<ms  of  religion. 
^  For  the  peripatetics,"  he  sajs,  ^  pretend  that  there  are  cer- 
tain substantial  forms  emanating  from  matter,  and  so  onited 
to  it  that  thej  cannot  subsist  without  it,  to  wl^ch  class  these 
philosophers  refer  the  souls  of  almost  all  living  beings,  even 
those  to  which  thej  allow  sensation  and  thought ;  while  the 
Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laugh  at  substantial  forms, 
ascribe  thought  to  matter  itself,  so  that  it  is  M.  Descartes 
alone,  of  all  philosophers,  who  has  at  once  banished  from  phi- 
losophy all  these  substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  frxnn 
matter,  and  absolutely  divested  matter  itself  of  the  &culty  of 
feeling  and  thinking.'' ' 

95.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  firm  belief  of  Descartes  in 
^^^  the  immateriality  of  the  Ego,  or  thinking  principle, 
oMmny  vas  accompanied  with  what  in  later  times  wiMild 
JJJ^J*^  have  been  deemed  rather  too  great  concessions  to 
the  materialists.  He  held  the  imagination  and  the 
memory  to  be  portions  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  images  of 
our  sensations  are  bodily  preserved ;  and  even  assigned  such 
a  motive  force  to  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  those  invdun- 
tary  actions  which  we  oflen  perform,  and  all  the  movements 
of  brutes.  ^  This  explains  how  all  the  motions  of  all  animals 
arise,  though  we  grant  them  no  knowledge  of  things,  but  only 
an  imagination  entirely  corporeal,  and  how  all  those  opera- 
tions which  do  not  require  the  concurrence  of  reason  are 
produced  in  us."     But  the  whole  of  his  notions  as  to  the  con- 

*  Vmeatimy  r.  78.  only  Uiat  Um  aool,  when  Mpaimtsd  froa 

*  Deaeartw,  z.  886.  Eren  More  nans  the  gron  body,  It  loTwtod  with  a  rabctaa* 
to  hare  b«en  perplexed  at  one  thoe  br  the  tUl  clothinf ,  or  that  there  b  what  we  maT 
diffleultjr  of  accounting  for  the  Icoowledge  call  an  Interior  bodjr,  a  mppoaed  monad, 
and  eenttment  of  diMmbodied  ■oolc,  and  to  which  the  thlnklof  principle  ia  Indie- 
ahnoet  Inclined  to  admit  their  corporeity,  eolnblj  united.  Thii  It  wliat  all  material- 
*' J^almerofai  mieux  dire  areo  let  Platoni*  i8t«  mean,  wttohavo  any  clear  notiootwhat- 
dent,  lee  andene  p^res,  et  preeqoe  tons  ever :  it  is  a  poerible.  perhape  a  plawible, 
lee  phikMophet,  que  lea  ftmee  hamaince.  pcrhape  eren  a  hickily  piobable,  hypoche- 
tout  lee  g<^nie«tant  bone  que  manrais.tont  alt,  but  one  which  wiU  not  prove  tbrlr 
corporeU.  etoueparoonaequentilaont  un  theory.  The  ftmner  aeema  aloMat  an  In* 
•■ntfaMoi  tMj  o'eet  4  dire,  qui  lenr  vlent  diftpenaable  anppoaltioiL,  If  we  admit  aeo- 
da  eorpa  dont  ila  toot  rer^tua.'*  Thia  ia  aiblUty  to  pheoooMna  at  all  in  the  tool 
In  a  letter  to  DoRcartea  In  1649,  which  I  after  death;  bat  It  la  imthar, 
have  not  read  in  Latin  (toI.  z.  p.  249).  I  theolo^oal  than  a  i  ' 
do  not  qolteundantand  whether  he  meant  tlon. 
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L  ci  the  Bonl  and  body,  and  indeed  all  his  physiological 
theories  of  which  he  was  most  enamoured,  do  little  credit  to 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  They  are  among  those  portions  of 
fais  creed  which  have  lain  most  open  to  ridicule,  and  which  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  detaiL  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected more  advantage  to  psychology  from  anatomical  re- 
■eaidies  than  in  that  state  of  the  science,  or  even  probably 
in  any  future  state  of  it,  anatomy  could  afford.  When  asked 
oooe  where  was  his  library,  he  replied,  showing  a  calf  he 
was  dissecting,  "  This  is  my  library."  ^  His  treatise  on  the 
pastiona,  a  subject  so  in^x>rtant  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  is  made  up  of  crude  hypotheses,  or,  at  best, 
irrelevaiit  observations,  on  their  physical  causes  and  con- 
comitants. 

96.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  iounaterial  hypo-  g^^  otaoui 
theses,  that  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  inpinaai 
in  the  conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  *^*°*^* 
as  the  only  part  of  the  brain  which  is  not  double.  By  some 
means  of  communication  which  he  did  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain, though  later  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  unextended  intelligence,  thus  confined  to  a  certain  spot, 
receives  the  sensations  which  are  immediately  produced 
through  impressions  on  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  he 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  be  it  remembered  that  the  problem 
has  never  since  been  solved.  It  was  objected  by  a  nameless 
correspondent,  who  signs  himself  Hyperaspistes,  that  the  SQul, 
being  incorporeal,  could  not  leave  by  its  operations  a  trace 
CD  tbe  brain,  which  his  theory  seemed  to  imply.  Descartes 
answered,  in  rather  a  remarkable  passage,  that,  as  to  things 
purely  intellectual,  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  remember 
them  at  all,  as  they  are  equally  original  thoughts  every  time 
they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  except  that  they  are 
habitually  joined  as  it  were,  and  associated  with  certain 
names,  which,  being  bodily,  make  us  remember  them.' 


1  Hwurt—  «M  fwrj  ttnod  of  dfaMctkm:  pturamentintonectnellesi  proureuwnt  par- 

**  C*«it  un  tarnnkm  o&  j*  m*  «ali  aoiiTeDt  leroo  n^«n  a  Aiicim  reMoiiTemr ;  et  la  pi»- 

oeen*  Aapwfa  com  ana,  et  je  erois  qa  V  n'y  mUre  ibis  qa'elles  m  pr^sentcnt  k  r«8piil, 

a  fCT»<i»  m<dediig  qni  y  ait  nnrdti  de  w  on  tos  penae  aoad-l ' 

«*«•  qm»  bmI."  —  Vol  ▼&.  p.  100,  alio  pp.  n'«ft  peai-fttre  qn 

TH  aad  ISO.  jointes  et  emnmc  a 


•faton  que  laMoonde,  li  oa 
^ellM  ont  ooJtame  d'Mrt 


*  Tfaii  paant*  I  miwt  glT«  In  Fmcb.  qui,  6taat  corpooto,  ftmt  aoa  nous  noua 

tmtt^  U  obware,  aad  havlnf  tiantlated  remoaTenoM  aoMl  d'«UflB.'*— Vol.  TiU.  p. 

man  aeeonttof  (o  what  I  ffocw  than  Hte-  371. 
waStp    **  Halt  pour  «  qvS  ati  <Im  eboMt 
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the  preseot  concerned.^  In  this  discourse,  the  most  interesting, 
Htopubu-  perhaps,  of  Descartes'  writings,  on  account  of  the 
t»iiom.  picture  of  his  life  and  of  the  progress  of  his  studies 
that  it  furnishes,  we  find  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  which  do 
not  consist  of  many  articles,  almost  as  fuUj  detailed  as  in  any 
of  his  later  works.  In  the  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia, 
published  in  1641,  these  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down 
again  more  at  length.  He  invited  the  critidsm  of  philoso- 
phers on  these  famous  Meditations,  They  did  not  refuse  the 
challenge ;  and  seven  sets  of  objections  fipm  as  many  different 
quarters,  with  seven  replies  from  Descartes  himself,  are  sub- 
joined to  the  later  editions  of  the  Meditations.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Philosophy,  published  in  Latin  in  1644,  contains  what 
may  be  reckoned  the  final  statement,  which  occupies  most  of 
the  first  book,  written  with  uncommon  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision. The  beauty  of  philosophical  style  which  distinguishes 
Descartes  is  never  more  seen  than  in  this  first  book  of  the 
Principia,  the  translation  of  which  was  revised  by  Clerselier, 
an  eminent  friend  of  the  author.  It  is  a  contrast  at  once  to 
the  elliptical  brevity  of  Aristotle,  who  hints,  or  has  been  sup- 
posed to  hint,  the  most  important  positions  in  a  short  clause, 
and  to  the  verbose,  figurative  declamation  of  many  modem 
metaphysicians.  In  this  admirable  perspicuity,  Descartes  was 
imitated  by  his  disciples  Amauld  and  Malebranche,  especially 
the  former.  His  unfinished  posthumous  treatise,  the  Inquiry 
after  Truth  by  Natural  Reason,  is  not  carried  farther  than  a 
partial  development  of  the  same  leading  principles  of  Carte- 
sianism.  There  is,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  apparent 
repetition  in  the  works  of  Descartes,  but  such  as  on  attentive 
consideration  will  show,  not  perhaps  much  real  variance,  but 
some  new  lights  that  had  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course 
of  his  reflections.* 

85.  In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  first  principles  o^ 
knowledge,  Descartes  perceived  not  only  that  he  had  cause  to 
doubt  of  the  various  opinions  which  he  had  found  current 
among  men,  from  that  very  circumstance  of  their  variety,  but 

<  OhnrrM   de  BcMwtM.  p«r   Cousin,  tings  of  Deacartat,  fawhidinff  hli  eorr»- 

Parls,  1824f  rol.t.  pp.  121-212.  ipoodeno*,  wrmn«ed  m^thodkaUy  in  hia 

*  A  work  hM  latdj  been  pnblisbed.  B»-  own  word*,  bnt  wUh  tfao  nnilMifin  of  • 

nie  PhikMophSquee.  raiTii  de  1*  MAta-  Urge  part  of  the  ottfectfciai  to  tfaa  Madltft- 

phyakine  de  I>mc«rtee,  aaaemblAe  et  miaa  tk>na  and  of  hia  rapUea.    I  did  not,  bow- 

en  ordre  par  L.  A.  Orujer,  4  rola.,  Bm*  9TtTt  aaa  thii  wotk  In  tfant  to  makm  vaa 

xeUea.  1882.    In  the  ftrarth  rolame,  wa  of  It. 
find  toe  mataplgrifoal  pawafaa  In  tbe  wil- 
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that  tlie  sources  of  all  which  he  had  received  for  truth  them- 
selves, nameljy  the  senses,  had  afforded  him  no  indis-  ^^  ^^^^^ 
potable  certainty.  He  began  to  recollect  how  often  hj  doubt- 
he  had  been  misled  by  appearances,  which  had  at  ^  ■"' 
first  sight  given  no  intimation  of  their  fallacy,  and  asked  him- 
self in  vain  by  what  infallible  test  he  could  discern  the  reality 
of  external  objects,  or  at  least  their  conformity  to  his  idea  of 
them.  The  strong  impressions  made  in  sleep  led  him  to 
inquire  whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  might  not  be  in  a  dream. 
It  was  true  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  notions  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  rest,  such  as  extension,  figure,  duration, 
which  could  not  be  reckoned  &llacious ;  nor  could  he  avoid 
owning,  that,  if  there  were  not  an  existing  triangle  in  the 
world,  the  angles  of  one  conceived  by  the  mind,  though  it 
were  in  sleep,  must  appear  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But, 
even  in  this  certitude  of  demonstration,  he  soon  found  some- 
thing deficient :  to  err  in  geometrical  reasoning  is  not  impossi- 
ble ;  why  might  he  not  err  in  this  ?  especially  in  a  train  of 
consequences,  the  particular  terms  of  which  are  not  at  the 
same  instant  present  to  the  mind.  But,  above  all,  there 
might  be  a  superior  being,  powerful  enough  and  willing  to 
deceive  him.  It  was  no  kind  of  answer  to  treat  this  as  im- 
probable, or  as  an  arbitrary  hypothesis.  He  had  laid  down 
as  a  maxim  that  nothing  could  be  received  as  truth  which  was 
not  demonstrable;  and  in  one  place,  rather  hyperbolically, 
and  indeed  extravagantly  in  appearance,  says  that  he  made 
little  difierence  between  merely  probable  and  false  supposi- 
tions; meaning  this,  however,  as  we  may  presume,  in  the 
sense  of  gecxneters,  who  would  say  the  same  thing, 

86.  But,  divesting  himself  thus  of  all  belief  in  what  the 
world  deemed  most  unquestionable,  plunged  in  an  mgfint 
abyss,  as  it  seemed  for  a  time,  he  soon  found  bis  feet  step  in 
on  a  rock,  fix>m  which  he  sprang  upwards  to  an  ^*^ 
unclouded  sun.  Doubting  all  things,  abandoning  all  things, 
be  came  to  the  question.  What  is  it  that  doubts  and  denies  ? 
Something  it  must  be:  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior 
power;  but  it  was  he  that  was  deceived.  He  felt  his  own 
existence :  the  proof  of  it  was  that  he  did  feel  it ;  that  he 
had  affirmed,  that  he  now  doubted,  in  a  word,  that  he  was 
a  thinking  substance.  Cogito;  Ergo  turn —  this  famous  enthy- 
meme  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  veiled  in  rather  formal 
language  that  which  was  to  him,  and  must  be  to  us  all,  the 
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eternal  basis  of  conTicdon,  which  no  argument  can  strengthen, 
which  no  sophistry  can  impair,  —  the  consciousness  of  a  self 
within,  a  percipient  indivisible  £go.^  The  onlj  proof  of  this 
is,  that  it  admits  of  no  proof,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt 
of  his  own  existence  with  sincerity,  or  to  express  a  doubt 
without  absurd  and  inconsistent  language. 

87.  The  scepticism  of  Descartes,  it  f^pears,  whidi  is  merely 
Hb  mind     P^visional,  is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  Pyr- 

rhonists,  though  some  of  his  arguments  may  have 
been  shafts  from  their  quiver.  Nor  did  he  make  use,  whick 
Kot  finp.  ^  somewhat  remarkable,  of  the  reasonings  afterward! 
**»*-  employed  by  Berkeley  against  the  material  world . 
though  no  one  more  frequently  distinguished  than  Descartes 
between  the  objective  reality,  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be, 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  external  or  sensible  reality  of 
things.  Scepticism,  in  fact,  was  so  far  from  being  character- 
istic of  his  ^position,  that  his  errors  sprang  chiefly  from  the 
opposite  source,  little  as  he  was  aware  of  it,  from  an  undue 
posiUveness  in  theories  which  he  could  not  demonstrate,  or 
even  render  highly  probable.' 

88.  The  certainty  of  an  existing  Ego  easily  led  him  to  that 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  called  afterwards  by  Locke 
ideas  of  reflection,  the  believing,  doubdng,  willing,  loving, 
fearing,  which  he  knew  by  consciousness,  and  indeed  by  means 


>  Thte  word,  Introdnoed  br  the  G«r> 
WKBB^  or  originally  perhap*  by  the  old 
Gartealans,  if  rather  awkward,  but  &r  kei 
■0  than  tbe  EoKlish  pronoun  I,  which  ia 
alio  equirocal  in  aound.  Stewart  has 
adopted  It  as  the  le«er  eril ;  and  it  seema 
reasonable  not  to  acruple  the  nae  of  a 
word  80  eonTeoient,  if  not  necoMary,  to 
•xpreea  the  unity  of  the  con«cioaii  princi- 
ple. If  it  ha<l  been  employed  earlier,  I 
am  apt  to  think  tbat  aome  great  meta- 
phyaieal  extiaTsganoee  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  •ocne  fundamental  tentha 
more  deariy  apprehended.  Ftchte  i«  well 
known  to  hare  made  the  grand  dlTMon 
of  leh  and  Niekt  Ick^  E^o  and  Non  £^, 
Ihe  bails  of  his  philosophy;  In  other 
wvrds,  tbe  diflteenee  of  subjective  and  ob- 
>rtlTe  reahtr. 

*  One  of  the  roles  Deeeartca  lays  down 
In  his  posthnmoiis  art  of  logic,  is  that  we 
ought  nertr  to  busy  oarwlTes  except 
about  objects  eoncenung  which  our  nn> 
derstaading  appears  capable  of  afoqnirinf 
an  onquestionftole  and  certain  knowledge, 
vol.  xi.  p.  2M.  This  Is  at  IsMt  too  no- 
limited  «  propoeition,  and  would  exclude, 
not  indeed   aU    probability,  but  aU  in- 


quiries which  must  by  necessity  end  la 
nothing  moTB  than  probability.  Accord- 
ingly we  And  in  the  next  pages,  that  he 
made  little  account  of  any  scienees  but 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  or  such  othen 
as  equal  them  ui  eertainty.  "  From  all 
tlii«.^  be  concludes,  **  we  may  Infer,  not 
that  arithmetic  and  geom«>try  ar»  the  only 
srieneos  which  we  mu«t  learn,  but  thai 
he  who  serin  the  road  to  truth  should  not 
trouble  himself  with  any  ot^t  of  which 
he  cannot  have  as  certain  a  knowledge' aa 
of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  demon- 
strationa."  It  Is  unnecessary  to  obeervn 
what  haTOc  thin  would  make  with  iuTestl- 

Gtions,  eren  in  physica,  of  the  highset 
iportaoce  to  muddnd. 
BeattJe,  hi  the  Essay  on  Truth,  part  B. 
chap.  2,  has  made  some  unfounded  eritl- 
dcms  on  the  sreptirism  of  Descartes,  and 
endeavon  to  turn  into  ridicule  his  **  Oo- 
gito ;  Brgo  sum."  Tet  if  any  one  should 
deny  his  own,  or  our  existenee,  I  do  noi 
see  how  we  eould  rofhte  htm,  were  he 
worthy  of  nfutatkm,  but  by  some  raeh 
languase;  and,  in  fiict.  It  is  what  Bsattle 
himself  sars,  more  paimphnatknUTt  te 
answering  Hume. 
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of  which  alooe  he  knew  that  the  Ego  existed.  lie  now  pro- 
ceeded a  step  ftuther ;  and,  reflecting  on  the  simplest  jj^  ^^^^^ 
tmths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  saw  that  it  was  at  more 
as  impossible  to  doubt  of  them  as  of  the  acts  of  <»"*^^- 
his  mind.  But  as  he  had  before  tried  to  doubt  even  of  these, 
OQ  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior 
intelligent  power,  he  resolved  to  inquire  whether  such  a  power 
existed,  and,  if  it  did,  whether  it  could  be  a  deceiver.  The 
aflkmative  of  the  former  and  the  negative  of  the  latter  ques- 
tion Descartes  established  by  that  extremely  subtle  reasoning 
so  much  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  has 
leas  frequently  been  deemed  conclusive  in  later  times.  It  is 
at  least  that  which  no  man,  not  fitted  by  long  practice  for 
metapliyMcal  researches,  will  pretend  to  embrace. 

80.  The  substance  of  his  argument  was  this.  He  found 
within  himself  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Intelligence,  Hit  proof 
eternal,  infinite,  necessary.  This  could  not  come  o'*»etty. 
from  himself,  nor  from  external  things,  because  both  were 
imperfect,  and  there  could  be  no  more  in  the  effect  than  there 
is  in  the  cause.  And,  this  idea  requiring  a  cause,  it  could 
have  none  but  an  actual  being,  not  a  possible  being,  which  is 
nndistinguishable  from  mere  nonentity.  If,  however,  this 
should  be  denied,  he  inquires  whether  he,  with  this  idea  of 
Ood,  could  have  existed  by  any  other  cause,  if  there  were 
so  (rod.  Not,  he  argues,  by  himself;  for,  if  he  were  the 
author  of  his  own  being,  he  would  have  given  himself  every 
perfection,  in  a  word,  would  have  been  Grod.  Not  by  his 
parents ;  for  the  same  might  be  said  of  them,  and  so  forth,  if 
we  remount  to  a  series  c^  productive  beings.  Besides  this, 
as  much  power  is  required  to  preserve  as  to  create ;  and  the 
eontinuance  of  existence  in  the  effect  implies  the  continued 
operation  of  the  cause. 

90.  With  this  argument,  in  itself  sufficiently  refined,  Des« 
cartes  blended  another  stiU  more  distant  from  com-  AnotiMr 
moo  iqiprebension.  Necessary  existence  is  involved  p^x*'  ^  <** 
in  the  idea  of  Ood.  All  other  beings  are  conceivable  in 
their  essence,  as  things  possible ;  in  Ood  alone,  his  essence  and 
existence  are  inseparable.  Existence  is  necessary  to  perfec- 
tion; hence  a  perfect  being,  or  Grod,  cannot  be  conceived 
withoat  necessary  existence.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  misrepresented  Descartes  in  this  result  of  his  very  subtle 
argument,  it  b  difficult  not  to  treat  it  as  a  sophism.    And  il 
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was  always  objected  by  his  adversaries,  that  he  inferred  the 
necessity  .of  the  thing  from  the  necessity  of  the  idea,  which 
was  the  very  point  in  question.  It  seems  impossible  to  vin- 
dicate many  of  his  expressions,  from  which  he  never  receded 
in  the  controversy  to  which  his  Meditations  gave  rise.  Bui 
the  long  habit  of  repeating  in  his  mind  the  same  series  of 
reasonings,  gave  Descartes,  as  it  will  always  do,  an  inward 
assurance  of  their  certainty,  which  could  not  be  weakened  by 
any  objection.  The  former  argument  for  the  being  of  God, 
whether  satisfactory  or  not,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
present.^ 


>  ''From  whAl  it  said  alrady  of  Om 
igDonuce  we  are  in  of  Um  cMenoe  of  mind. 
It  Is  erident  Uiat  w«  are  not  able  to  know 
whether  any  mind  be  ncceanurily  existant 
by  a  necemitv  d  priori  fbanded  tn  itf 
essence,  aa  we  haTe  ahowed  time  and  apaee 
to  be.  Some  pliiloeophera  think  tliat  aoch 
a  neceeeity  may  be  demonstrated  of  God 
fWm  the  natore  of  perfection.  For  Ood 
being  infinitely,  that  is,  absolutely  perfect, 
they  say  lie  most  needs  be  necemarily 
existent :  beeanse,  say  they,  necessary  ex- 
istence u  one  of  the  greatest  of  perfec- 
tions. But  I  take  this  to  be  one  of  those 
false  and  imaginary  arguments  that  are 
founded  in  the  abuse  of  certain  terms: 
snd,  of  all  others,  this  word  *  perfrction ' 
reems  to  hare  sufleied  most  this  way.  I 
wMi  I  could  clearly  understand  what  theae 
pbUosopbers  mean  by  the  word  *  ftrfce- 
tion,'  when  they  thus  say  that  neremlty 
of  existence  is  perfection.  Does  perfection 
here  signify  the  same  thing  that  it  does 
when  we  say  that  Ood  Is  infinitely  good, 
omnipotent,  omniscient?  Sur^  perfec- 
tions are  properly  asserted  of  the  sereral 
powers  that  attend  the  essences  of  things 
and  not  (d  any  thing  else,  but  in  a  rery 
unnatural  and  improper  sense.  Perfec- 
tioD  Is  a  term  of  relation ;  and  its  sense 
hnpUea  a  fitness  or  agreement  to  some  cer- 
tain eod,  and  most  properly  to  some  power 
tn  the  tUng  that  Is  denominated  perfect. 
The  term,  as  Um  etymologr  of  it  shows,  is 
token  frtm  the  openUion^  artists.  When 
an  artist  proposes  to  himself  to  make  any 
thing  that  shall  be  senriceable  to  a  certain 
eflbet,  his  work  b  called  more  or  leas  per- 
fect, according  as  it  agrees  more  or  less 
with  the  deidgn  of  the  artist.  From  arts, 
by  a  similitude  of  sense,  this  word  has  been 
Introduced  into  morality,  and  signifies 
that  quaUty  of  an  agent  by  which  it  is 
able  to  act  agreeable  to  the  eod  ito  aetloM 
tend  to.  The  metaphyskiana  who  reduce 
every  thing  to  transcendental  consldera- 
ttons  have  atoo  translated  this  teim  into 
tbiir  folsnea,  and  osa  it  to  sIgniQr  Um 


agreement  thai  any  thing  haa  with  that 
Idea  which  it  is  required  Uiat  thiiMi  aboukl 
answer  to.  This  perfectkm,  tberefere, 
belongs  to  thoee  attributes  that  consti- 
tutetbeesssocBOfathing;  and  that  being 
Is  property  called  the  most  perfect  which 
has  all,  the  beet«  and  each  tiie  completest 
hi  iU  kind,  of  those  attxibutca  which  can 
be  united  in  one  essence.  Perfection, 
therefore,  bdongs  to  the  essence  of  things, 
and  not  properly  to  their  existence ;  which 
b  not  a  perfection  of  any  thing,  no  attri- 
bute of  it,  but  only  the  mere  constitution 
of  it  tn  rerrnn  tuUura.  Necessary  ex- 
istence, therefore,  which  b  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence, fai  not  a  perfection;  it  being  no 
attrioute  (d  the  thing  no  more  than  ex- 
istence is,  which  It  is  a  mode  of.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  thou^  necessary  exist- 
ence is  not  a  perfection  fai  itself,  yet  it  is  so 
in  Its  cause,  upon  account  of  that  attri- 
bute of  Um  entity  ftom  whence  it  flows ; 
that  that  attribute  must  of  aU  others  be 
the  most  perfect  and  most  excellent,  which 
neceasary  existence  flows  from,  it  being 
such  as  cannot  be  concdTed  otherwise 
than  as  existing.  But  what  excellency, 
what  perfectko,  to  there  fai  aU  this?  Bpmem 
Is  necessarily  existent  on  account  d  ex- 
tension, whkh  cannot  be  coocoiTed  other- 
wise  than  as  existing.  But  what  perfeo- 
tkm  is  there  in  space  upon  this  aecounl, 
which  can  in  no  manner  act  on  any  thing, 
which  Is  entirely  deTold  of  all  power, 
wherein  I  hare  ahowed  all  perfectioQS  to 
consist?  Therefore  necessary  existence, 
abstractadly considered,  is  no  perfection; 
and  thereflwe  the  idea  of  faifinite  perfeo- 
tion  doea  not  include,  and  oonsequsntly 
not  prora,  Ood  to  be  necessarily  extotent. 
If  he  be  so,  U  Is  on  aecDunt  of  those  attri- 
butes ci  his  liiniri  which  w  haTo  no 
knowledge  of.'* 

I  have  made  thia  axtraei  flroa  a  viry 
ifaoct  tract,  called  Contemplatio  PhOoso- 
phka,  bv  Brook  Taykn*,  which  I  found  la 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  his  life  printed 
by  the  lata  Sir  WllUam  Yoaa^  la  17M. 
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91.  From  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  Descartes  immedi- 
atelj  dedaced  the  truth  of  his  belief  in  an  external  ^j^  ^^^^ 
world,  and  in  the  inferences  of  his  reason.  For  to  tions  &om 
deceive  his  creatures  would  be  an  imperfection  in  "**■* 
God;  but  God  is  perfect.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  clearly 
and  distinctlj  apprehended  by  our  reason  must  be  true.  We 
bare  only  to  be  (m  our  guani  against  our  own  precipitancy 
and  prejudice,  or  surrender  of  our  reason  to  the  authority  of 
others.  It  is  not  by  our  understanding,  such  as  God  gave  it 
to  US,  that  we  are  deceived ;  but  the  exercise  of  our  free-will, 
a  hi^  prerogative  of  our  nature,  is  often  so  incautious  as  to 
make  us  not  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  and  affirm  or  deny, 
by  a  voluntary  act,  that  which  we  do  not  distinctly  apprehend. 
The  properties  of  quantity,  founded  on  our  ideas  of  extension 
and  nunber,  aro  distinctly  perceived  by  our  minds ;  and  hence 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  certainly  true. 
But,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  phenomena  of  external 
sensation,  Descartes  cannot  wholly  extricate  himself  from  his 
original  concession,  the  basis  of  his  doubt,  that  the  senses  do 
aometimes  deceive  us.  He  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  own  theory,  which  had  built  the  certainty  of  all  that  we 
dearly  hold  certain  on  the  perfect  veracity  of  God. 

92.  It  is  in  this  inquiry  that  he  reaches  that  important 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  pro-  py|,„,j^  ,^ 
perties  of  matter  (the  latter  being  modifications  of  aeoondazy 
the  former,  relative  only  to  our  apprehension,  but  <*'>*"'*«■• 
not  inherent  in  things),  which,  without  being  wholly  new, 
contradicted  the  Aiistotelian  theories  of  the  schools ;  ^  and  he 

It  h— pwki  the  clear  and  aento  luuier-  celwy  xrfaen  nothfaif  IntflrreiMi  betman 

^aiiitlm  at  ttiia  ealabmted  phikMophar.  our  tjm  and  it,  are  one  and  the  aama 

mad  appava  to  ma  an  eotira  refutation  of  thing .    Tet  this  la  only  a  prq}adiee/'  ftc. 

the  aeholaatfe  aisnment  of  Deeoartes ;  one  ->Henebal's  Dlaeoiuaa  on  Nat.  Philoa., 

■aaa  fit  for  tfaaAnaafana  and  each  dealers  p.  82.  I  almost  eTenraepect  that  the  notion 

In  wocda,  from  wfaom  It  eama,  than  for  of  aoonda  and  imdli,  beinf  feoondaiy  or 

hhnaBlf  meialjr  aenaible  qnalltiei,  la  not  dlitinet  In 

>  8m  Stewarfa  ffaet  Maatreattou  on  the  aU  men's  minds.    Bnt.afterweaia  become 

Prognas  of  PUkMopfay.    This  writer  has  fkmiliar  with  correct  Ideas,  it  Is  not  easy 


jvatly  obaarrvd,  that  many  persons  con-    to  rerlre  pr^lndlees  in  onr  imagination. 

eriva  aaJor  to  be  inherent  In  the  ol^t,  so    In  the  same  page  of  Stewart's  DisserUtion, 

9  Of  Reid  on  Deeeartes  and    be  has  been  led  by  dislike  of  the  Unlver- 


bfts  foUowm,  aa  haTiiw  prstmided  to  dis-  sity  of  Oxibrd  to  misconcolTe,  In  an  extra- 

tomr  what  no  oos  donbted,  la  at  least  nn-  ordinary  manner,  a  passage  of  Addison  in 

raasoaable  in  this  respect    A  UU  writer  the  Goardian,  which  is  eridently  a  spor- 

has  goBs  so  te  aa  to  say,  **  Nothfaig  at  tin  ridicnla  of  the  Oartesian  theorr,  and 

•ts*  can  seen  a  more  rational,  obrioos.  Is  absolately  InappUcabla  to  the  Aristo- 

BDd  iacootrorertible  eoodnskm,  than  that  teUan. 

the  coter  of  a  bo^y  Is  an  inherent  qnaUty,       [The  moat  remarkable  drcnmstanoe  in 

tkm  lis  wrigfai,  hardness,  kc  ;  and  that  Brid's  animadrorsion  on    Descartes,  as 

to  ss«  the  ot^^ect^  and  to  see  H  of  tCs  npm  baring  announced  nothing  bnt  wliat  was 
VOL.  m.           6 
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remarked,  that  we  are  never,  strictly  speaking,  deceived  bj 
our  senses,  but  by  the  inferences  whidi  we  draw  from  them. 

93.  Such  is  nearly  the  substance,  exclusive  of  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  episodical  theories,  of  the  three  meta- 
physics works  of  Descartes,  the  history  of  the  soul's  progress 
from  opinion  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt  to  certainty.  Few 
would  dispute,  at  the  present  day,  that  he  has  destroyed  too 
much  of  his  foundations  to  render  his  superstructure  stable ; 
and,  to  readers  averse  from  metaphysical  reflection,  he  must 
seem  little  ebe  than  an  idle  theorist,  weaving  cobwebs  for 
pastime,  which  commcm  sense  sweeps  away.  It  is  fiur,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  no  one  was  more  careful  than  Descartes 
to  guard  against  any  practical  scepticism  in  the  affiurs  of  life. 
He  even  goes  so  £Eir  as  to  maintain,  that  a  man,  having  adopted 
any  practical  opinion  on  such  grounds  as  seem  probable,  should 
pursue  it  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if  it  were  founded  on 
demonstration;  observing,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
choose  the  most  moderate  opinions  among  those  whidi  he 
should  find  current  in  his  own  country.^ 

94.  The  objections  adduced  against  the  Meditations  are  in 
ouKtkMM  *  series  of  seven.  The  first  are  by  a  theologian 
nadB  to  hit  named  Caterus,  the  second  by  Mersenne,  the  third 
if«utetkmi.  Y^^  Hobbes,  the  fourth  by  Arnauld,  the  fiflh  by  Gas- 
sendi,  the  sixth  by  some  anonjrmous  writers,  the  seventb  by  a 
Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Bourdin.  To  aU  of  these,  Descartes 
replied  with  spirit  and  acuteness.  By  far  the  most  important 
controversy  was  with  Gassendi,  whose  objections  were  stated 

MMnUy  knowB,  to  tluU  Im  had  hhnnlff  m  I  ma  Jndft,  gif«  Um  imbm  of  eolor  to 

tt  hto  Inquiry  into  th«  Hnmui  MioAy  eoo-  tht  ■mimHwi,  bat  to  th*  quaUtjr  onhr.** 

tmdMl  Tvrr  docmatlcailj  la  &Tor  of  Um  How  th«o  do  «•  tallc  of  bright,  dull,  ftai^ 

Tiilar  DOtioD  that  secondary  qoaUtton  «z-  Ing,  gay,  dwiing  eoknv?    Do  not  tbaaa 

iil  Bn  bodiea.  independently  of  tensation.  worda  refer  to  a  aenaatton,  rather  than  to 

**  Thla  aeariet  roaai  which  to  beine  me,  to  a  eonflgnratlon  of  jwrta  In  the      '      ' 

"       "    *    '  body,  bywhkhitrellactaorn' 


•till  a  aeariet  roae  when  I  that  my  eyee,  body,  by  whkh  it  reflectaor  nfrm«ta  Ught! 
and  waa  ao  at  midnight  when  no  eye  taw  Bat  thto  first  production  of  BiM>  tbmigh 
it.    Tbo  color  nmaUM  when  the  anwar-    aboanding  with  arate  and  original  rHnaiIca, 


aaee  ceawa ;  it  rvmaina  the  mme  when  the  to  too  mooh  dtofignred  by  a  tandMwy  Id 

appearance  changea. "  —  Chap.  Ti.|4.    He  lialloo  on  the  mutttoda  agalnal  apeeola- 

•Ten  aaea  rimilar  langnage  aa  to  perf^nnea,  tlTo  philoeophy.    The  appeal  to  fwmiien 

which,  indeed,  stand  on  the  same  groond,  aenaa.  that  la,  ^^  crade  notlona  of  men 

though  wefed Icasof the prq)adic« m fiiTor  who  bad  nerer  reflected,  even  cooo^  Id 

ofthdrreality  thanofthatofoolori.    No-  oaa  laagaaga  with  prediion,  wonld  hava 

thing  can  be  more  obvlooa  than  the  reply :  been  &tal  to  payohology.    Bek' 


the  ooiot  remains  only  on  the  tadt  hyw>-  laid  aside  the  popular  tone  in  writing  on 

thesto  that  aome  one  to  losing  at  the  phUoaophy.  though  pertiapa  he  waa  alwavt 

oli|{eei:  at  mldnl^t  wa  eaa  hndlj  say  too  moeh  Inclined  to  ont  kaoti  when  ha 

ttoat  the  roae  to  red,  aseapi  by  an  adtf-  eoold  not  ontto  them.— 1847.1 

'  hypoiheiia,  ttrt  tba  Ay  should  «  Vol.  L  p.  147 ;  toL  UL  p.  M. 
<^  We  aam,*"  te  proeae^  •*  aa  fltf 
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more  briefly,  and,  I  think,  with  less  skill,  by  Hobbes.  It  was 
the  first  trumpet  in  the  new  philosophy  of  an  ancient  war  be- 
tween the  sensnal  and  ideal  schools  of  psychology.  Descartes 
had  revived,  and  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  the  doctrine  of 
ndnd,  as  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  senses,  nor  of  the 
same  nature  as  their  objects.  Stewart  does  not  acknowledge 
him  as  the  first  teacher  of  the  soul's  inunateriality.  ^  That 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  when  they  described  the  mind  as  a  spirit,  or  as 
a  spark  of  celestial  fire,  employed  these  expressions,  not  with 
any  intention  to  materialize  its  essence,  but  merely  from  want 
of  more  unexceptionable  language,  might  be  shown  with  de> 
moostrative  evidence,  if  Uiis  were  the  proper  place  for  entering 
into  the  discussion."  ^  But,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Des- 
cartes was  absolutely  the  first  who  maintained  the  strict 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has 
read  his  ccrarespondence,  that  the  tenet,  instead  of  being  gene- 
ral, as  we  are  apt  to  presume,  was  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  common  opinion  of  his  age.  The  Others,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps  the  single  one,  of  Augustin,  had  taught  the 
corporeity  of  the  thinking  substance.  Amauld  seems  to  con- 
aider  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  as  almost  a  novelty  in  modem 
times.  '^What  you  have  written  concerning  the  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  body  appears  to  me  very  clear,  very 
evident,  and  quite  divine ;  and,  as  nothing  is  older  than  truth, 
I  have  had  singular  pleasure  to  see  that  almost  the  same 
things  have  formerly  been  very  perspicuously  and  agreeably 
handled  by  St.  Augustin  in  all  his  tenth  book  on  the  Trinity, 
bat  chiefly  in  the  tenth  chapter."  *  But  Amauld  himself,  in 
his  objecti<Mis  to  the  Meditations,  had  put  it  as  at  least  ques- 
tionable, whether  that  which  thinks  is  not  something  extended, 
which,  besides  the  usual  properties  of  extended  substances, 
such  as  mobility  and  figure,  has  also  this  particular  virtue  and 
power  of  thinking.'  The  reply  of  Descartes  removed  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  illustrious  Jansenist,  who  became  an  ardent  and 
almoat  complete  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  a  placard 
against  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  printed  in  1647,  which  seems 
to  have  come  fi*om  Bevius,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
it  m  said,  ^  As  fiir  as  regards  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
to  hinder  but  that  the  soul  may  be  either  a  substance, 

^UmmttUkm^tMi^prd.  •  DwMtai,  k.  1S8. 

i  DiMwtei,  it  U. 
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or  a  mode  of  corporeal  Bubstance."  ^  And  More,  who  had 
carried  on  a  metaphysical  correspondence  with  Descartes, 
whom  he  professed  to  admire,  at  least  at  that  time,  above  all 
philosophers  that  had  ever  exist^  without  exception  of  his 
favorite  Plato,  extols  him  after  his  death  in  a  letter  to  GlerBe- 
lier,  as  having  best  established  the  foundations  of  religion. 
'^  For  the  peripatetics,"  he  says,  ^  pretend  that  there  are  cer- 
tain substantial  forms  emanating  from  matter,  and  so  united 
to  it  that  thej  cannot  subsist  without  it,  to  which  class  these 
philosophers  refer  the  souls  of  almost  all  living  beings,  even 
those  to  which  thej  allow  sensation  and  thought ;  while  the 
Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laugh  at  substantial  forms, 
ascribe  thought  to  matter  itself,  so  that  it  is  M.  Descartes 
alone,  of  all  philosophers,  who  has  at  once  banished  from  phi- 
losophy all  these  substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  frxnn 
matter,  and  absolutely  divested  matter  itself  of  the  fiumlty  of 
feeling  and  thinking.''* 

95.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  firm  belief  of  Descartes  in 

the  immateriality  of  the  Ego,  or  thinking  principle, 
iSSSrj  was  accompanied  with  what  in  later  times  would 
JJJ^^H*-    have  been  deemed  rather  too  great  concessions  to 

the  materialists.  He  held  the  imagination  and  the 
memory  to  be  portions  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  images  of 
our  sensations  are  bodily  preserved ;  and  even  assigned  such 
a  motive  force  to  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  those  inv<dun- 
tary  actions  which  we  often  perform,  and  all  the  movements 
of  brutes.  ^  This  explains  how  all  the  motions  of  all  animals 
arise,  though  we  grant  Uiem  no  knowledge  of  things,  but  only 
an  imagination  entirely  corporeal,  and  how  all  those  opera- 
tions which  do  not  require  the  concurrence  of  reason  are 
produced  in  us.**     But  the  whole  of  his  notions  as  to  the  con- 


>  Deaoftrtes,  x.  886.  Srvn  More  Mcms 
to  hare  beeo  perplexed  at  one  time  hj  the 
dUAeolty  at  eccouDtiog  for  the  knowledfa 
and  ■entiment  of  disembodied  aouls,  and 
almoet  inclined  to  admit  tbeir  eorporrity. 
*'  J'aimeroli  mieox  dire  aveo  let  Platoni- 
dent,  let  ancient  piret,  et  preeqne  tout 
lee  philoeophet,  que  let  ftmee  bomainet. 
toot  lee  g^niet  tant  bona  que  maaTmis.  toot 
corpora,  et  queparooos^ueot  ile  oot  on 
■entiment  rtol,  o*eet  4  diie,  qui  leur  rtent 
do  omrpt  dont  Us  tont  reritut.'^  This  it 
In  a  letter  to  Dmettm  in  104a«  whieh  I 
hare  not  rtnd  in  lAtln  (n>l.  x.  p.  240).  I 
<lo  not  quite  undentand  irtietber  he  meant 


only  that  the  tool,  when  tepaialed  flroa 
the  grost  body,  it  inretted  with  a  tnbttaa> 
tial  clothing,  or  that  there  it  what  we  mar 
call  an  intwior  body,  a  tnppoted  monad, 
to  which  the  thhiUDg  principle  it  Indit- 
tolnbly  united.  Thit  It  what  aU  ntaterial- 
itte  moan,  who  have  any  clear  notkmt  what> 
ever :  it  ia  a  poetible.  perhapt  a  plauj^ble, 
perhapt  even  a  hiffl4y  probable,  hypothec 
alt,  but  one  which  win  not  prore  thrlr 
tbmory.  The  former  aeema  almott  aa  in- 
dfaipontable  tuppodtkm,  If  we  admit  teo* 
aibiUty  to  pbeoomeoa  at  all  fai  the  tool 
alter  death;  but  it  it  rathar.  perbapa,  a 
theologloal  than  a  i 
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nectkn  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  indeed  all  his  phyBiological 
iheorieB  of  which  he  was  most  enamoured,  do  little  credit  to 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  They  are  among  those  portions  of 
his  creed  which  have  lion  most  open  to  ridicule,  and  which  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  detail.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected more  advantage  to  psychology  fit>m  anatomical  re- 
seaidies  than  in  that  state  of  the  science,  or  even  probably 
in  any  future  state  of  it,  anatomy  could  afford.  When  asked 
once  where  was  his  library,  he  replied,  showing  a  calf  he 
dissecting,  "  This  is  my  library."  ^  His  treatise  on  the 
a  subject  so  in^)ortant  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  is  made  up  of  crude  hypotheses,  or,  at  best, 
irxelevaiit  observations,  on  their  physiod  causes  and  con- 
comitants. 

96.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  hypo-  g^^  ^^^ 
theses,  that  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  inpine&i 
in  the  conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  ***°*** 
as  the  only  part  of  the  brain  which  is  not  double.  By  some 
means  of  communication  which  he  did  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain, though  later  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  unextended  intelligence,  thus  confined  to  a  certain  spot, 
receives  the  sensations  which  are  immediately  produced 
through  impressions  on  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  he 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  be  it  remembered  that  the  problem 
has  never  since  been  solved.  It  was  objected  by  a  nameless 
corre^MMident,  who  signs  himself  Hyperaspbtes,  that  the  squI, 
being  incorporeal,  could  not  leave  by  its  operations  a  trace 
on  the  brain,  which  his  theory  seemed  to  imply.  Descartes 
answered,  in  rather  a  remarkable  passage,  that,  as  to  things 
purely  intellectual,  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  remember 
them  at  all,  as  they  are  equally  original  thoughts  every  time 
they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  except  that  they  are 
habitually  joined  as  it  were,  and  associated  with  certain 
names,  which,  being  bodily,  make  us  remember  them.* 

>  Tkwaitf  «u  Terr  tofoA  of  dSsaeetkm :  ptuaientlntenectiieUefi  propnmaat  par- 

** C— t  un  •aareio  06  J» me  wiki  aooTent  lerc«iii*«DaftncaD  niMraTenir;  ellapTO. 

aeeoai  46paSs  oow  an*,  et  >  cxoif  qoMI  0*7  miire  ftrff  qa^Ues  m  pr60enteiit  k  Tesprll, 

•  (Bia«<l«mM«imfiiUTadtranr(Mdeif  on  !«•  penae  ftonl-bien  que  la  eeooode,  ■!  «• 

ftim  q«0  nwi.**  —  Vol.  Tfil.  p.  100,  alio  pp.  n'tet  peat-6^  qu'elles  ont  oo^tnoM  d^Ate* 

174  aad  180.  joiotM  ot  oomine  attaches  ieertalna  noros 

*  Thb  panag*  I  mmH  give  In  Frmefa.  qui,  6tan(  oorporals.  ftmt  qua  nous  noua 

tedlBK  It  obaccov,  and  haTlng  translated  mmnvnaooM  anad  a^dks." — Vol.  Till.  p. 

■Mn  acBotdiii^  to  what  I  fOMS  than  Uto-  271. 
ratify    **Mati  poor  oa  qui  aat  dw  ehoaw 
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or  a  mode  of  corporeal  Bubstance.'' ^  And  More,  who  had 
carried  on  a  metaphysical  correspondence  with  Descartes, 
whom  he  professed  to  admire,  at  least  at  that  time,  above  all 
philosophers  that  had  ever  exist^  without  exception  of  his 
mvorite  Plato,  extols  him  after  his  death  in  a  letter  to  Qerse* 
lier,  as  having  best  established  the  foundations  of  religion. 
^  For  the  peripatetics,"  he  says,  ^  pretend  that  there  are  cer- 
tain substantial  forms  emanating  from  matter,  and  so  onited 
to  it  that  thej  cannot  subsist  without  it,  to  which  class  these 
philosophers  refer  the  souls  of  almost  all  living  beings,  even 
those  to  which  they  aUow  sensation  and  thought ;  while  the 
Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laugh  at  substantial  forma, 
ascribe  thought  to  matter  itself,  so  that  it  is  M.  Descartes 
alone,  of  all  philosophers,  who  has  at  once  banished  from  phi- 
losophy all  these  substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  from 
matter,  and  absolutely  divested  matter  itself  of  the  &culty  of 
feeling  and  thinking.'' ' 

95.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  firm  belief  of  Descartes  in 
^^^  the  immateriality  of  the  Ego,  or  thinking  principle, 
mSSnj  was  accompanied  with  what  in  later  times  would 
JJJ^JH^  have  been  deemed  rather  too  great  concessions  to 
the  materialists.  He  held  the  imagination  and  the 
memory  to  be  portions  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  images  of 
our  sensations  are  bodily  preserved ;  and  even  assigned  such 
a  motive  force  to  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  those  inv<dun- 
tary  actions  which  we  often  perform,  and  all  the  movements 
of  brutes.  ^  This  explains  how  all  the  motions  of  all  animals 
arise,  though  we  grant  them  no  knowledge  of  things,  but  only 
an  imagination  entirely  corporeal,  and  how  all  those  opera- 
tions which  do  not  require  the  concurrence  of  reason  are 
produced  in  us.**     But  the  whole  of  his  notions  as  to  the  con- 

>  Daactrlflt,  x.  78.  only  Uwt  Um  loii],  wfacn  Mpumled  fttMB 

>  Dwnrtes,  x.  886.  Etvd  More  teems  the  grom  body,  is  lnTetted  with  »  rabetaa* 
to  hsTe  beeo  perplexed  at  one  time  hr  tlte  tial  clotliinj^,  or  that  there  b  wiiat  we  mMr 
difleulty  at  eceooDting  for  tlM  lutowletige  call  en  interior  body,  a  supposed  monii, 
and  sentiment  of  disembodied  souls,  and  to  wliich  Uie  tlilnldn((  prindple  is  indis- 
almoet  inclined  to  admit  their  oorporeity.  solnbly  united.  Tliis  is  what  all  material- 
*' J'simerois  mienx  dire  arec  lee  Platoni-  ists  moan,  wlM>liaTe any  clev  notions  what- 
dens,  les  andens  p^res,  et  presqxie  tons  ever :  It  is  a  poepible.  perhsps  a  plani^ble, 
les  phlloeophes,  que  les  Imes  humaince.  perhaps  eren  a  higiUy  probabte,  bypothe> 
tons  les  g^nies  tant  bons  que  manraifl.  sont  sli,  but  one  which  will  not  prors  thrir 
eorporeU,  et  aue  par  consequent  lis  ont  un  theory.  The  former  seeou  almost  aa  iQ> 
■enUment  rM,  c^ent  4  diie,  qui  leor  rient  diinwnsable  suppodUoo,  tf  we  admit  leo* 
dn  corpe  dont  ils  eont  rerdtus."  This  is  sibuity  to  pbeoomena  at  all  in  the  eool 
la  a  letter  to  Descartes  fai  1648,  which  I  after  death;  but  it  Is  cathsr.  perhaps,  a 
have  not  teed  in  Latin  (toI.  x.  p.  248).  I  tbeotogleal  than  a  i 
do  not  qolte  understand  wiiettMr  be  fl 
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I  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  indeed  all  his  phyBiological 
IheorieB  of  which  he  was  most  enamoured,  do  little  credit  to 
the  Oartesian  philosophy.  Thej  are  among  those  portions  of 
his  creed  which  have  lion  most  open  to  ridicule,  and  which  it 
would  be  nseless  for  ns  to  detail.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected more  advantage  to  psychology  from  anatomical  re- 
■eaidbes  than  in  that  state  of  the  science,  or  even  probably 
in  any  fntore  state  of  it,  anatomy  could  afford.  When  asked 
ODoe  where  was  his  library,  he  replied,  showing  a  calf  he 
was  dissecting,  "  This  is  my  library.^  ^  His  treatise  on  the 
passiona,  a  subject  so  ii^portant  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
linmaa  mind,  is  made  up  of  crude  hypotheses,  or,  at  best, 
irrelevant  observations,  on  their  physiod  causes  and  con- 
comitants. 

96.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  h3rpo-  g^^  of  sooi 
theses,  that  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  pineal 
in  the  conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  '^^^"^ 
as  the  only  part  of  the  brain  which  is  not  double.  By  some 
means  of  communication  which  he  did  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain, though  later  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  onextended  intelligence,  thus  confined  to  a  certain  spot, 
receives  the  sensations  which  are  immediately  produced 
through  impressions  on  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  he 
did  not  s<^ve  the  problem,  be  it  remembered  that  the  problem 
has  never  since  been  solved.  It  was  objected  by  a  nameless 
correspoodent,  who  signs  himself  Hyperaspistes,  that  the  squI, 
being  incorporeal,  could  not  leave  by  its  operations  a  trace 
OD  t&  brain,  which  his  theory  seemed  to  imply.  Descartes 
answered,  in  rather  a  remarkable  passage,  that,  as  to  things 
purely  intellectual,  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  remember 
them  at  all,  as  they  are  equally  original  thoughts  every  time 
they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  except  that  they  are 
habitually  joined  as  it  were,  and  associated  with  certain 
names,  which,  being  bodily,  make  us  remember  them.' 

*  P—eartw  «u  Terr  tmd  of  dbaectlon:  pmranMntlntollcetaeUefli  proprament  par- 

**  Oat  VB  •aaretea  06  )•  nw  sals  sonTent  ter  c«i  n^eii  •  aoean  rasoQTrair ;  et  U  pr»- 

ocen*  46paSs  oose  ans,  el  >  erois  qu^  n*j  miin  Mb  qa'elles  se  pr^santent  i  Tesprll, 

•  gMndsBiMadmaiUTadtrnnriMdesl  on  l«s  pense  aossl-Uen  qne  la  seoonde,  si  «• 

prta  qpm  awl."  —  Vot  Tfil.  p.  100,  also  pp.  n^est  pent-fttra  qn'elles  ont  ooJtaoM  d'Mra 

l74aadlS0.  jotntesatoomine  attaches  4  cartainsnoros 

I  I  most  gif«  in  Trcooh.  qnl,  Ataat  oorponls.  ftmt  qua  nous  noua 

j«,  and  haTlng  translated  iwaoiiTeiiODS  anad  d^aUaa.**— Vol.  Tiii.  p. 

J  to  what  I  fiMSS  than  ttta-  271. 
laUy.    **ilais  poqr  oa  qui  aat  dsa  ehoaw 
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97.  If  the  Qrthodoz  of  the  age  were  not  yet  prepared  for 

a  doctriDe  which  seemed  so  favoraUe  at  least  to 
•ttaekioD  natural  religion  as  the  inunaterialitj  of  the  sool, 
^Jj^*^   it    may  be  readily  supposed,  that  Grassendi,  Hke 

Hobb€»,  had  imbibed  too  much  of  the  Epicurean 
theory  to  acquiesce  in  the  spiritualizing  principles  of  his  ad- 
yersary.  In  a  sportive  style  he  addresses  him,  0  crnima ! 
and  Descartes,  replying  more  angrily,  retorts  upon  him  the 
name  0  carol  which  he  frequently  repeats.  Though  we 
may  lament  such  unhappy  efforts  at  wit  in  these  great  men, 
the  names  do  not  ill  represent  the  spiritual  and  carnal 
philosophies;  the  school  that  produced  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and 
Stewart,  contrasted  with  that  of  Hobbes,  Condillac,  and  Ga- 
banis. 

98.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  vulnerable  passages 
BiiMrioritj  o^  ^bc  8^  Meditations  would  not  escape  the  spear  of 
orhetcurtet.  go  skilful  an  antagonist  as  Grassendi.  But  many 
of  his  objections  appear  to  be  little  more  than  cavils ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  Descartes  leaves  me  with  the  impression  of 
his  great  superiority  in  metaphysical  acuteness.  It  was 
inde^  impossible  that  men  should  agree  who  persisted  in 
using  a  different  definition  of  the  important  word  idea  ;  and 
the  same  source  of  interminable  controversy  has  flowed  ever 
since  for  their  disciples.  Gassendi,  adopting  the  sdiolastic 
maxim,  "  Nothing  is  in  the  understanding,  which  has  not  been 
in  the  sense,"  carried  it  so  much  farther  than  those  from 
whom  it  came,  that  he  denied  any  thing  to  be  an  idea  but  what 
was  imagined  by  the  mind.  Descartes  repeatedly  desired 
both  him  and  Hobbes,  whose  philosophy  was  built  on  the 
same  notion,  to  remark  that  he  meant  by  "  idea "  whatever 
can  be  conceived  by  the  understanding,  though  not  capable 
of  being  represented  by  the  imagination.^     Thus  we  imagine 

t  <*  Par  to  Dom  did<«,  n  Teat  itiikment  iiMiitre^pwtoaphlloMplratpoiirrifiiiflir 
qii*OD  «oteode  Id  tot  imam  (tos  cboaet  to«fonDe»d«coDC«ptioiisder«otfln<toai«nt 
maUrtoltoa  dipetntos  «o  to  noUisto  eorpo-  diTin.  mean  que  doiu  ne  rMmwotoriooi 
nlto ;  et  oeto  €XmxA  tappot^,  U  loi  «t  ato«  «q  Dtoa  mkoim  ikntstoto  on  hnagfaaHoo 
de  montrer  qo'on  ne  pout  avoir  propre  et  corpordto.  et  je  n^  MToto  point  de  phM 
▼^ritabto  id^  de  Dtoa  ni  dhin  ange ;  mato  propre.  Et  je  penee  aroir  asMS  expllqi^ 
J*ai  loaTent  aterti.  et  prindpalement  en  lld^  de  Dtoa  poar  oeaz  qui  Teatont  coo- 
oelal  U mtaie,  qaeje prendA  to  nom  did«e  ceToir  toe  Moe  qoe>dooae  4  met  parotoe ; 
poar  toot  oe  qai  eet  coo^a  immMtotoneot  mato  poar  oeax  oai  f'attaebeBt  4  toe  en- 
par  resprit ;  en  eorte  qae,  kMvqae  >  veax  teodre  aotremcnt  qoe  to  ne  Me,  >  ne  la 
et  qoe  >  craine,  pareeque  Je  eoi^oto  ea  poarrya  Jamato  aaMS."  —  Vol.  L  p.  404. 
mteae  tcmpe,  qoejeTeaxetqaeJeeratDi.  Thto  to  In  answer  to  Hobbee :  the  olijeetiooa 
ceToakAretcettecninteaootmtoparmol  <rf  Hobbes,  and  Deeoartea*  rmltoe,  torn 
en  nombre  dee  ktoee ;  et  >  me  tali  eerrl  ymj  much  on  thto  prtanaiT  dlfcrwif*  ba- 
de oe  mot,  pafoeqam  4toit  d4J4  oommon*-  tereeo  Ideas  aa  tans^  wkkh  alooe  o«r 
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a  triangle^  but  we  can  onlj  conceive  a  figure  of  a  thousand 
ndes :  we  know  its  existence,  and  can  reason  about  its  pro- 
perties ;  but  we  have  no  image  whatever  in  the  mind,  hj 
which  we  can  distinguish  such  a  polygon  from  one  of  a  smaller 
or  greater  number  o£  sides.  Hobbes,  in  answer  to  this,  threw 
out  a  paradox  which  he  has  not,  perhaps  at  least  in  so  unlim- 
ited a  manner,  repeated,  —  that  by  reason,  that  is,  by  the 
process  of  reasoning,  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of 
thills,  bat  only  as  to  their  names.^  It  is  singular  that  a  man, 
cooversant  at  least  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  should  have 
&Uen  into  this  error.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  he  meant 
to  ^>eak  only  of  natural  substances,  as  to  which  his  language 
might  seem  to  be  a  bad  expression  of  what  was  aflerwaids 
deariy  shown  by  Locke.  That  the  understanding  can  con- 
ceive and  reason  upcm  that  which  the  imagination  cannot 
deUneate,  is  evident,  not  only  from  Descartes'  instance  of  a 
polygon,  but  more  strikingly  by  the  whole  theory  of  infinites, 
which  are  certainly  somewhat  more  than  bare  words,  what- 
ever assistance  words  may  give  us  in  explaining  them  to 
others  or  to  ourselves.* 

99.  Dugald  Stewart  has  justly  dwelt  on  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  Descartes  to  psychological  philosophy,  gt^,rort'i 
by  taming  the  mental  vision  inward  upon  itself,  and  remariuon 
aecostoming  us  to  watch  the  operations  of  our  intel-  ^^•**'**** 
lect,  which,  though  employed  upon  ideas  obtmned  through  the 

hit  othtr  oamtpondento.  Hobbes  ooold 
not  andentand  wlutt  bav*  hwa  called 
idMS  of  refleetion,  soeh  as  ftar;  and 
thoogfat  it  waf  nothing  mon  than  the  idea 
oftheol^tterad.  ^Forwhatelfleiathe 
ftar  of  a  1km."  he  lays,  "  than  the  idea  of 
this  lion,  and  the  dfect  which  it  produeea 
in  the  heart,  which  leads  us  to  ran  away? 
Butthisranningisnotathonf^t;  so  that 
notlUng  of  thooght  exists  in  fear  but  Uie 
ideaoftheobiiect."  Descartes  only  replied, 
"  It  is  self-erident  that  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  see  a  lion  and  ten  him,  that  it  is 
to  see  him  only." — p.  ^8. 


M  ia>sBscttoM,  coDceptfoM,  voovueva^ 
licapatili  of  befa«  imacfawd,  but  not  len 


evtsialy  kaowa  and  ra 


The 


Mdnpon. 
rnwhis  a  tnneiatioB.  but  made  by  der- 
sritarvBdar  the  ey«  «  Deaeartea,  so  that 
IK  may  be  qnotod  as  an  originaL 

>  ^Qaedlroas-ooasmalntenantsipeai- 
itn  k  laiBODDSBMntn'est  riea  autre  chose 
qa^n  sassiiiMsgii  et  on  enehatnement  de 
MOBS  par  ee  mot  «ji  ?    IToA  U  s'ensnlTTolt 

apar  la  ralsoQ  BOOS  ne  ooochioos  rien  de 
tooehaat  la  nature  dea  choees,  mals 
wnWmsat  toaehant  leors  appellations, 
€>Bt  4  dlie  qoe  par  eUe  noos  Toyoas  sim- 
■Iwswt  ri  noos  aasembkms  bien  on  mal 
MS  aoan  dsa  choscs,  selon  les  conTentions 
qae  aoos  afoas  ftites  k  notrelkataisle  toa* 
cfaaatleonsigBifleatioiM."— p.476.  Des- 
cartas mstelraaeweted :  **L*isssniMsgeQni 
■s  aa  dana  to  raisoaasmeat  n*est  pas  celai 
dm  aoma,  mab  btea  celoidesehoses,  signl- 
Mes  par  las  noms;  et  >  m'^tonne  qoe  le 
'  I  Yenir  en  resprit  de  per* 
tm  treated  H(A)bes,  whom 
a,  with*        


eaatealie  Biiism  Yen 
aeaaa."    ftasrirtrnt 


*  I  enspect,  from  what  I  haverinoe  read, 
ttiat  Hobbes  had  a  different,  and  what  seems 
to  me  a  very  erroneoos,  view  of  infinite  or 
infinitesimal  quantities  in  geometiy.  For 
he  answers  the  old  sophism  or  Zeno, 
**  Quicauld  diridi  potest  fai  partes  infini- 
tas  est  infinitum,"  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  meet  the  real  truth  of  the  case: 
**  DiTidi  posse  hi  partes  hiflnitas  nihil  aUud 
est  quam  dlvidi  posse  in  partes  quotamqut 
9iu«  velit."  —  Logioa  sive  Compntatio,  e.  & 
p.  88  (edit.  1097). 
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senses,  are.  as  distingoishable  horn  them  as  the  workman  horn 
bis  work.  He  has  given,  indeed,  to  Descartes  a  very  proud 
title,  Father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  as  if  he  were  to  man  what  Bacon  was  to  nature.^  Bj 
patient  observation  of  what  passed  within  him,  by  holding  his 
soul,  as  it  were,  like  an  object  in  a  microscope,  which  is  the 
only  process  of  a  good  metaphysician,  he  became  habituated 
to  throw  away  those  integuments  of  sense  which  hide  us  finom 
ourselves.  Stewart  has  censured  him  for  the  paradox,  as  he 
calls  it,  that  the  essence  of  mind  consists  in  thinking,  and  that  ^ 
of  matter  in  extension.  That  the  act  of  thinking  is  as  inse- 
parable from  the  mind  as  extension  is  from  matter,  cannot 
indeed,  be  proved ;  since,  as  our  thoughts  aro  successive,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  thero  may  be  intervals  of  duration  be- 
tween them ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  paradox.  But 
whoever  should  be  led  by  the  word  "essence"  to  suppose  . 
that  Descartes  confounded  the  percipient  thinking  substance, 
the  Ego,  upon  whose  bosom,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  the  waves 
of  perception  aro  raised  by  every  breeze  of  sense,  with  the 
perception  itself,  or  even,  what  is  scarcely  more  tenable,  with 
the  reflective  action,  or  thought;  that  he  anticipated  this 
j^trange  paradox  of  Hume  in  his  earliest  work,  from  which 
he  silently  withdrew  in  his  Essays,  —  would  not  only  do  great 
injustice  to  one  of  the  acutest  understandings  that  ever  came 
to  the  subject,  but  overlook  several  dear  assertions  of  the  dis- 
tinction, especially  in  his  answer  to  Hobbes.    "  The  thou^t,** 

>  IMverUtkmooProgreMof  Pbllofophj.  tmtti  had  been  prertoiulj  pereehr«d  not* 

The  word  **  experinMnt "  must  be  teken  or  le«  dtottncUjr  by  Baooo  mod  otben,  ap- 

Id  thewnmofobeerratkm.    Stewart  Tery  peanmobable  from  the  genefal  eomplez- 

cariy  took  up  his  admintkm  for  Descartee.  ton  of  their  ppecnlatiooe ;  bat  whteh  of 

**  He  wae  the  flret  phikieopher  who  stated  them  hasexpnaeed  it  with  eqnal  preUefcw, 

in  a  clear  and  iatidafetory  manner  the  die-  or  laiditdownae  aftmdamental  mudmin 

tloction  between  mind  and  mAtter,  and  their  lofic?"    The  words  whfeh  I  have 

who  pointed  oat  the  proper  plan  for  ttndj-  pat  In  Italics  seem  too  Tafoely  and  not  very 

inc  the  inleUeclaal   phikMophy.    It  Is  dearly  expraeeed,  nor  am  I  aware  that  they 

ehMly  In  eonseqaence  of  his  precise  Ideas  are  borne  oat  in  their  Utenl  senee  by  any 

with  respect  to  this  distinction,  that  we  poritkm  of  Descartes ;  nor  do  I  apprehsad 

may  reoiark  In  all  his  metaphyiical  writ-  the  aUaskm  to  Bacon.    Bat  it  Is  oertala 

lofs  a  penpkalty  which  Is  not  obeerrablo  that  Descartes,  and  still  more  his  dladplM 

in   those  of  any  of  his  predeceasors.*' —  Amanld  and  Malebraoehe,   take  better 

Elem.  of  PhikM.  of  Human  Mind,  toI.  1.  eare  to  distlncalsh  what  can  be  imagined 

(pablishei  In  1798),  note  A.    **  When  Dee-  flram  what  can  be  conoelTed  or  understood, 

csrtes."  he  says  In  the  dissertation  before  than  any  of  the  school  of  OassendJ  In  this 

qooted,  "  established  It  as  •  general  prln-  or  other  ooontries.    One  of  the  grMt  merits 

riple  that  noiking  coneeiruMe  6y  tk*  powtr  fii  Descartes  as  a  metaphysleal  writer,  not 

o/imagmaiitm  cemtd  tkrvw  onv  U^kt  jm  unconnected  witii  this.  Is  that  he  Is  feoer- 

iktopfratiotuc/tkintghiytkYtinnpU^hieh  ally  carrftal  toaToklflgnmttiKslanguapttt 


I  ronsMer  as  excturiTely  his  own,  he  kid  speaking  of  mental  operatktos 
the  foundations  of  the  experimental  philo-  ms  much  the  adrantafs  over 
sophyof thehamanmind.    Thatthesame 


Locke. 
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he  BBjBy  ^differs  fix>m  that  which  thinks,  as  the  mode  from  ihe 
sobstADce."^  And  Stewart  has  in  his  earliest  work  jostlj  cor- 
rected Beid  in  this  point  as  to  the  Cartesian  doctrine.* 

100.  Several  singular  positions,  which  have  led  to  an  undue 
depreciation  of  Desotrtes  in  general  as  a  philosopher,  p,,,.^j(„^ 
occur  in  his  metaphysical  writings.  Such  was  his  of  dm. 
denial  of  thought,  and,  as  is  commonlj  said,  sensa-  ^'^'^^ 
tioo,  to  brutes,  which  he  seems  to  have  founded  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  bodilj  organs, — a  cause  sufficient,  in  his 
opinion,  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  ani- 
mals, and  to  c^viate  the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  them  inmia- 
terial  souls;*  his  rejection  of  final  causes  in  the  explanation 

*  ToL  L  p.  470.  Araaald  dijeetedf  In  a  crgutm  lenr  manqiMnt.  St  on  ne  ^ent 
Mtm  to  VmmHm^  **  ComnMot  «  peat-U  dire  qn'eUei  partet  entre  elles,  maia  que 
ftfre  out  la  pccate  ooostitiM  reaenc*  d»  nons  nt  las  «nten<loni  pat ;  oar  eomnu  let 
ra«|MiL,pvltqii0r«0prit«BtiinerabBtaDoef  ekiens  et  quelques  autrtt  antmaux  nous 
at  qaa  1^  penaie  nmbla  n'an  ktre  qn^nn  expriment  leiers  pas$Um*y  Ua  noua  ezprl- 
BMdaM*  DMeartaapepttadUuUtboQgfatin  maroiantaiiiii-blen  lean  pana^ef  •Hla  an 
pavaj,  la  mtms^^  cm  la  nature  qm  penu^  aroioit.  Ja  mIb  blen  qua  let  Mtae  font 
la  wfafeh  IM  plaeed  the  cMenoa  of  tha  beanooop  da  cboses  mienz  qna  nous,  mala 
ao«l,  waa  my  dtSannt  from  foeb  or  roeh  ja  na  m^an  Atonne  paa ;  car  cala  mtaie  sart 
aartinilar  aeti  of  thinUnf .  Vol.  tI.  pp.  k  prooTer  qn'aUai  aglnant  natmalkment, 
UM.  100.  at  par  reoorts,  ainii  qn'on  horloga ;  la- 

*  PUloaophT  of  Hnman  Mind,  toL  L  qoaUe  montrs  bien  miaox  Hienre  qa*il  eat, 
■D«»  ▲.    Baa  Uw  Principia,  4  68.  ana  no^  jngemant  noos  Tenaeigna. .  .  . 

*  It  to  a  eoHunon  oplnkm  that  DMcartea  On  pant  Makment  dim  qua,  blanqna  laa 
d«iiad  all  Ufc  and  nnsibUitT  to  bmtas;  bMes  na  ftnent  aucuna  action  qui  noua 
b«t  thto  mtmt  not  to  dear.  **  U  &nt  ra*  avura  qn'aUee  pannnt,  toutelMa,  k  causa 
■arqnar/^  ba  lays  In  a  lattar  to  Mora,  qua  lea  oi^uiee  da  leurs  oorpa  na  sont  pas 
vfaan  ba  baa  been  aifuing  Malnst  tha  ax-  twtdifMrenedea  nfttree,on  peut  coi\Jectu- 
totaare  la  bmtea  of  any  thinking  prinei-  rer  qnll  y  a  qualqua  peoMa  Jotnte  d  oea 
pla,  ^  qoa  >  paria  da  la  pane^  non  da  la  OTgaoae,  aimi  one  noua  axparlmantcms  an 
vto  o«  da  sentiment ;  ear  >  n*6ta  la  fia  4  noua,  Uenqua  la  laur  aoit  beauooup  nurfna 
•anm  iiimal.  na  la  fUmnt  conatoter  qua  parlkita  ;  k  ouol  >  n'ai  rien  k  r^pcodiet  ai 
daaa  la  afolacnalenrdu  eoeur.  Jena  laur  non  que  d  ellea  penaoient  auaai  que  noua. 
vifyua  paa  mfaaa  la  aentimant  aotant  au'il  ellea  aurotent  una  ftma  immortelle  auatt 
d*Te«d  dea  otfaaea  du  corpa.^*  —  Vol.  z.  blen  que  noua ;  oe  qui  n'eet  paa  Traiaeni- 
p.  lOS.  In  a  longBfr  paaaage,  if  he  docanot  blabla,  4  cauae  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  ralaon 
azpt—  hlfluelf  Tery  clearly,  ba  admits  pour  la  croire  de  qqelouea  anhnauT,  sana 
paaiioaa  tn brutaa;  aadltseflma imponlbla  le  erolre  de  toua,  et  quil  y  en  a  pluaieura 
that  he  could  bare  aacribed  paadona  to  trop  impar&lts  pour  pouToIr  croire  cela 
what  faaa  no  asnaatkm.  If  nch  ci  what  ha  d'euz,  eomme  sont  lee  hnitrea^es  Apongea,'* 
have  aaya  to  very  good.  **  Blan  qua  Mon-  &e.  —  Vol.  iz.  p.  4126.  I  do  not  see  the 
isigBa  et  Cbarron  atont  dit.  qu'il  y  a  plus  meaning  ot  «m«  itnu  tmmortelU  In  tha 
da  dWiauia  dlftomma  4  homme  que  last  aantenoa :  If  tha  worda  had  been  mm 
dTwasma  k  bHa,  il  n'eat  toutelbto  Jamato  tmt  trnmatiridU^  It  would  be  to  the  pur- 
tnmrt  aocnna  bftto  si  parftlte,  qu'eUe  ait  poee.  Mors,  In  a  letter  to  whieh  thto  la  a 
na*  da  qa^oa  slgna  poor  fUrs  entendre  k  reply,  bad  argued  aa  If  Daseartea  took 
d*aatr«e  antmamr  qudqua  choae  qui  n^eAt  bratea  for  inaenaible  maehfaMB,  and  eom- 
potet  de  rapport  4  aea  paaskma ;  et  0  n*y  bata  the  paradox  with  the  arnmenta  which 
a  point  d*boauna  si  imparfldt  quH  n'en  oommrai  aenae  ftimishea.  He  would  eren 
'om ;  SSI  sorts  qne  ccnz  qui  sont  sonrda  et  bare  preferred  aacrfbing  Immortality  to 
■mels  In wsitsnt  dsa  signes  partleullers  par  them,  aa  many  ancient  pblloaopherB  did. 
Issqnito  Ito  expriment  lanrs  pen«6ea;  ca  ButaurriyDeeeartea.wbodld  notacknow- 
qai  ma  aembto  nn  tr ta-toi  t  argument  pour  ledge  any  proofli  of  the  immortality  of 
piwuet  qua  ea  qui  ftit  que  lee  b4tea  ne  the  human  soul  to  be  valid,  except  ttioae 
partoat  point  ooauoa  noua,  eat  qn*ellea  founded  on  revelation,  needed  not  to  trou- 
B'oaA  aaeooa  pmsft,  at  non  point  que  lea  bto  himadf  much  about  thto  difficulty. 
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of  nature  as  far  above  oar  comprehension,  and  nnnecessarj  to 
those  who  had  the  internal  proof  of  God's  existence ;  his  still 
more  paradoxical  tenet,  that  the  tmth  of  geometrical  theo- 
rems, and  every  other  axiom  of  intuitive  certainty,  depended 
upon  the  will  of  God;  a  notion  that  seems  to  be  a  relic  of 
his  original  scepticism,  but  which  he  pertinaciously  defends 
throughout  his  letters.*  From  remarkable  errors,  men  of 
original  and  independent  genius  are  rarely  exempt:  Descartes 
had  pulled  down  an  edifice  constructed  by  the  labors  of  near 
two  thousand  years,  with  great  reason  in  many  respects,  yet 
perhaps  with  too  unlimited  a  disregard  of  his  predecessors ; 
it  was  his  destiny,  as  it  had  been  theirs,  to  be  sometimes 
refuted  and  depreciated  in  his  turn.  But  the  single  fact  of 
his  having  first  established,  both  in  philosophical  and  popular 
belief,  the  proper  immateriality  of  the  soul,  were  we  even  to 
forget  the  other  great  accessions  which  he  made  to  psychology, 
would  declare  the  influence  he  has  had  on  human  opinion. 
From  this  immateriality,  however,  he  did  not  derive  the  tenet 
of  its  immortality.  He  was  justly  contented  to  say,  that,  from 
the  intrinsic  difierence  between  mind  and  body,  the  dissolution 
of  the  one  could  not  necessarily  take  away  the  existence  of 
the  other,  but  that  it  was  for  God  to  determine  whether  it 
should  continue  to  exist;  and  this  determination,  as  he 
thought,  could  only  be  learned  from  his  revealed  wilL  The 
more  powerful  arguments,  according  to  general  apprehension, 
which  reason  afibrds  for  the  sentient  being  of  the  soul  after 
death,  did  not  belong  to  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, and  would  never  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  bis 
mind.  He  saya,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  ^  laying  aside  what 
faith  assures  uj  o^,  he  owns  that  it  is  more  easy  to  make  con- 
jectures for  our  own  advantage,  and  entertain  promising  h(^»es, 
than  to  feel  any  confidence  in  their  accomplishment."  ' 

101.  Descartes  was  perhaps  the  first  who  saw  that  defini- 
^  ^^^  tioos  of  words,  already  as  clear  as  they  can  be  made, 
potiopof  are  nugatory  or  impracticable.  This  alone  would 
*^'^'*"***'  distinguish  his  philosophy  from  tjiat  of  the  Aristote- 
lians, who  had  wearied  and  confused  themselves  for  twenty 

t  *'C'ett  m  «li»t  pnrier  de  DImi  eoiuM  MabH  ««■  lois  en  k  Mftmv;  iliMi  qa^VB 

d^:lll  Japiter  on  d'on  Satonw,  et  rmaan-  roi  AtebUt  kf  Mi«D  too  rojMune/'  —  Vol. 

jettir  an  Strx  et  anx  d«iitlii^«s,  que  de  dire  vi.  p.  100.    Ue  uvpet  m  ttrmuoodj  tk(t 

Sue  c«e  r^Au*  eoot  ind^penduitca  de  Int.  aupe  point  In  PjfS  and  p.  807. 

e  craignn  point,  je  too*  prie.  d'ummr  >  Vol.  Iz.  p.  868. 
•i  de  pnbUer  peirtoat  que  c^eet  Mev  qui  n 
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oeotories  with  oiUDtelligible  endeavors  to  grasp  by  definition 
what  refuses  to  be  defined.  "Mr.  Locke,"  says  Stewart, 
^  claims  this  improvement  as  entirely  his  own ;  but  the  merit 
of  it  nnquestionably  belongs  to  Descartes,  fdthough  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  has  not  sJways  sufiliciently  attended  to  it  in 
bis  researches."^  A  still  more  decisive  passage  to  this  effect 
than  that  referred  to  by  Stewart  in  the  Principia  will  be 
found  in  the  posthumous  dialogue  on  the  Search  after  Truth. 
It  is  objected  by  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  it  had  actually 
he&i  by  Grassendi,  that,  to  prove  his  existence  by  the  act 
of  thinking,  he  should  first  know  what  existence  and  what 
thought  is.  "I  agree  with  you,"  the  representative  of  Des- 
cartes replies,  "that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  doubt  is, 
and  what  thought  is,  before  we  can  be  fuUy  persuaded  of  this 
reaMNiing — I  doubt,  therefore  I  am — or,  what  is  the  same 
— I  think,  therefore  I  am.  But  do  not  imagine  that  for  this 
purpose  you  must  torture  your  mind  to  find  out  the  next 
genua,  or  the  essential  difierences,  as  the  logicians  talk,  and 
00  compose  a  regular  definition.  Leave  this  to  such  as  teach 
or  dispute  in  the  schools.  But  whoever  will  examine  things 
by  himself,  and  judge  of  them  according  to  his  understanding, 
cannot  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  see  clearly,  when  he  pays 
attention,  what  doubting,  thinking,  being,  are,  or  to  .have  any 
need  to  learn  their  distinctions.  Besides,  there  are  things 
which  we  render  more  obscure  in  attempting  to  define  them, 
because,  as  they  are  very  simple  and  very  clear,  we  cannot 
know  and  comprehend  them  better  than  by  themselves.  And 
it  should  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  errors  that  can  be  com- 
mitted in  science  for  men  to  fancy  that  they  can  define  that 


Stewart,  in 
lote  A,  had 


>  Dtaertatkn,  i*6t  Mprd. 
Ub  Ptkikwopfakal  Bwajs,  note  A, 
n  mmml  Rdd  for  Mrignlnf  Uiia  ra 
to  DweartM  and  Locke,  but  vitbont 
chiac  any  better  nmaaa  than  that  it  ia 
iavxM  in  a  vocfc  written  by  Lord  Stair ; 
certainly,  than  Locke,  bnt  not 
"  artea.  It  may  be  doubtful,  aa 
t  beveafler,  whether  Locke  has 
'  Deaeartee,  or  at  least 
kdaOnabto  words  more 
atrirtjy. 
[Sir  WOHam  Hamilton  mnarics  on  this 
,  wtwfw  Beid  asi^ns  the  obsenra^ 
to  Beaemrtea  and  Locke:  *<This  is 
Deacartea  has  tittle,  and  Locke 
DO  pcaiaa  for  this  obarrration.  It  had 
been  made  by  Aristotle,  and  after  him  by 
■Hay  otbeoi  while,  subseqaentiy  to  Des- 


cartes, and  prerions  to  Locke,  Pascal  and 
the  Port-Royal  logicians,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  paper  of  Leibnits  in  1684,  had  rednoed 
it  to  a  matter  of  commonplace.  In  this 
instance,  Locke  can  indeed  be  prored  a 
borrower."  —  Hamilton's  editkm  of  Reid, 
p.  220.  But  this  yery  learned  writer 
quotes  no  passage  from  Aristotle  to  this 
efiect ;  and  certalnlT  the  practice  of  that 
philoeopher  and  his  followers  was  to 
attempt  d^initions  of  erery  thing.  Nor 
could  Aristotle,  or  eren  Descartes,  have 
distinguish^  nndeflnable  words  by  their 
expressing  simple  ideas  of  sense  or  reflec- 
tion, as  Locke  has  done,  when  ttiey  have 
not  made  tliat  elaaeiflcation  of  Ideas  into 
rimple  and  complex,  which  forms  so  re- 
marimUe  a  part  of  hb  philosophy  — 
1847.] 
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more  brieflj,  and,  I  think,  with  less  skill,  by  Hobbes.  It  was 
the  first  trumpet  in  the  new  philosophy  of  an  ancient  war  be- 
tween the  sensual  and  ideal  schools  of  psychology.  Descartes 
had  reviTed,  and  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  the  doctrine  of 
mind,  as  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  senses,  nor  of  the 
same  nature  as  their  objects.  Stewart  does  not  acknowledge 
him  as  the  first  teacher  of  the  soul's  immateriality.  ^  That 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
{^nlosophers,  when  they  described  the  mind  as  a  spirit,  or  as 
a  spark  of  celestial  fire,  employed  these  expressions,  not  with 
any  intenticm  to  materialize  its  essence,  but  merely  from  want 
of  more  unexceptionable  language,  might  be  shown  with  de- 
monstrative CTidence,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  entering 
into  the  discussion."  ^  But,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Des- 
cartes was  absolutely  the  first  who  maintained  the  strict 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has 
read  his  correspondence,  that  the  tenet,  instead  of  being  gene- 
ral, as  we  are  apt  to  presume,  was  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  tiie  common  opinion  of  his  age.  The  &thers,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps  the  single  one,  of  Augustin,  had  taught  the 
corporeity  of  the  thinking  substance.  Amauld  seems  to  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  Descartes  as  almost  a  noTclty  in  modem 
times.  ^What  you  have  written  concerning  the  distinction 
between  the  sotd  and  body  appears  to  me  very  clear,  very 
evident,  and  quite  divine ;  and,  as  nothing  is  older  than  truth, 
I  have  had  singular  pleasure  to  see  that  almost  the  same 
things  have  formerly  been  very  perspicuously  and  agreeably 
handled  by  St  Augustin  in  all  his  tenth  book  on  the  Trinity, 
but  chiefly  in  the  tenth  chapter."  *  But  Amauld  himself,  in 
bis  objections  to  the  Meditations,  had  put  it  as  at  least  ques- 
tionable, whether  that  which  thinks  is  not  something  extended, 
which,  besides  the  usual  properties  of  extended  substances, 
SQch  as  mobility  and  figure,  has  also  this  particular  virtue  and 
power  of  thinking.'  The  reply  of  Descartes  removed  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  illustrious  Jansenist,  who  became  an  ardent  and 
almost  complete  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  a  placard 
against  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  printed  in  1 647,  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  Bevius,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
it  is  said,  ^  As  fiu*  as  regards  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
to  hinder  but  that  the  soul  may  be  either  a  substance, 
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remarked,  tliat  we  are  never,  strictlj  speaking,  deceived  bj 
our  senses,  but  by  the  inferences  whidi  we  draw  from  them. 

93.  Such  is  nearly  the  substance,  exclusive  of  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  episodical  theories,  of  the  three  meta- 
ph3rsical  works  of  Descartes,  the  history  of  the  soul's  progress 
from  opinion  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt  to  certainty.  Few 
would  dispute,  at  the  present  day,  that  he  has  destroyed  too 
much  of  his  foundations  to  render  his  superstructure  stable ; 
and,  to  readers  averse  from  metaphysical  reflection,  he  must 
seem  little  else  than  an  idle  theorist,  weaving  cobwebs  for 
pastime,  which  common  sense  sweeps  away.  It  is  fiur,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  no  one  was  more  careful  than  Descartes 
to  guard  against  any  practical  scepticism  in  the  affidrs  of  life. 
He  even  goes  so  &r  as  to  maintain,  that  a  man,  having  adopted 
any  practical  opinion  on  such  grounds  as  seem  probable,  should 
pursue  it  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if  it  were  founded  on 
demonstration;  observing,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
choose  the  most  moderate  opinions  amcmg  those  which  he 
should  find  current  in  his  own  country.^ 

94.  The  objections  adduced  against  the  Meditations  are  in 
^jjj^ji^j^j^  a  series  of  seven.  The  first  are  by  a  theologian 
BMdB  to  hto  named  Caterus,  the  second  by  Mersenne,  the  third 
"■•**'**~^  hj  Hobbes,  the  fourth  by  Amauld,  the  fifUi  by  Gas- 
sendi,  the  sixth  by  some  anonymous  writers,  the  seventh  by  a 
Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Bourdin.  To  all  dT  these,  Descartes 
replied  with  spirit  and  acuteness.  By  far  the  most  important 
controversy  was  with  Gassendi,  whose  objections  were  stated 

MMrany  known,  to  ttiat  bo  hod  hiBMU;  oi  I  cod  JndfB,  gtfo  Um  oomo  of  oolor  to 
m  hto  Inqoirj  into  tho  Hamoo  MIimI,  eon-  tho  ttnition,  oat  to  tho  4|iialltj  on' 
toBdMl  TOT  dogmotkoUy  in  tevor  of  tbo  How  thto  do  wo  talk  oT  bri^t,  doll,  i 
▼Qlnr  oodon  that  secoodoiy  qooUttoM  «z>  lof ,  g07,  duBUof  colon?    Do  not  tl 
tot  te  bodto*.  indapoodent^  of  fonntion.  words  icfor  to  «  wwiition,  imthor  than  to 
**  Thto  ioartot  roaa,  whfcfa  to  boftire  me,  to  a  eooflgnzatloo  of  parts  fai  tho  ootocod 
body,bywbfchltPel6etoori«r *^' 


otthr." 
VSHuw 

i  thMO 


«tUl  a  acartot  roae  whan  I  ahot  my  oyaa,  body,  by  wbkh  it  rellaetaor  rafrmeta Ufht! 
aod  waa  ao  at  midnight  whan  no  eye  aaw  Bat  thto  lint  prodnetton  of  BiAd,  thmigh 
it.    Tbo  cotor  nmaina  when  tha  appaar-    aboundtaif  with  aenta  and  oviflnalnaiaika. 


anea  eaama ;  it  mnaina  tha  aama  whan  tho  to  too  much  diaficurad  by  a  Imdaoey 

oppaaranro chaogaa. " — Cli^.  tI.}4.    Ha  halloo  on  tha  mutitode  agolnat  apaen 

aT«n  naaa  limilar  langoafa  aa  to  parftunaa,  tlTO  pliUoaophy-    Tha  appeal  to  «winiiwwi 

which,  indaad,  stand  on  tha  aama  gronndi  aaoaa.  that  to,  tha  cnida  notions  of  omo 

thonghwafMllaasofthapr^jadieamlbTW  who  bad  nrrar  nOaetad,  oTsn  cnongh  l» 

arthdrraality  than  of  that  of  colon.    No-  nm  tangaaga  with  praclslon,  would  liavo 

thing  can  ba  m<n«  obrioQS  than  tho  reply :  baan  flial  to  psychology.    BoM  altar  wards 

tha  coioT  ranaina  only  on  tho  tadt  hypo-  laid  aaida  tho  popular  tona  in  writing  on 

thasto  that  aoma  ona  to  looking  at  tho  nhiloaophy.  though  parhapa  ha  waa  alwvrt 

ol^Jaai:  at  midni^t  wo  oaa  h»4y  say  too  mueh  incUnad  io  cut  knots  whan  no 

tkat  t^  roaa  to  rad,  anopt  by  ■■  adtf-  ooold  net  vntto  tham.— 1847.1 

hypotbssto,  ft^tfco  day  should  «  Vol.  L  p.  147 ;  vol.  iH.  ^  M. 
)^Wa  nam,**  bo  proeaadi,  *•  M  te 
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more  briefly,  and,  I  think,  with  less  skill,  by  Hobbes.  It  was 
the  first  tmmpet  in  the  new  philosophy  of  an  ancient  war  be- 
tween the  senisaal  and  ideal  schools  of  psychology.  Descartes 
had  revived,  and  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  the  doctrine  of 
nuDd,  as  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  senses,  nor  of  the 
same  nature  as  their  objects.  Stewart  does  not  acknowledge 
him  as  the  first  teacher  of  the  soul's  immateriality.  ^  That 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
I^osophers,  when  they  described  the  mind  as  a  spirit,  or  as 
a  spark  of  celestial  fire,  employed  these  expressions,  not  with 
any  mtendon  to  materialize  its  essence,  but  merely  from  want 
of  more  onexcepticmable  language,  might  be  shown  with  de- 
monstrative evidence,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  entering 
into  the  discussion."  ^  But,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Des- 
cartes was  absolutely  the  first  who  maintained  the  strict 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has 
read  his  correspondence,  that  the  tenet,  instead  of  being  gene- 
ral, as  we  are  ^t  to  presume,  was  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  common  opinion  of  his  age.  The  &thers,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps  the  single  one,  of  Augustin,  had  taught  the 
corporeity  of  the  thinking  substance.  Amauld  seems  to  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  Descartes  as  almost  a  novelty  in  modem 
times.  ^What  you  have  written  concerning  the  distinction 
between  the  sotd  and  body  appears  to  me  very  clear,  very 
evident,  and  quite  divine ;  and,  as  nothing  is  older  than  truth, 
I  have  had  singular  pleasure  to  see  that  almost  the  same 
things  have  formerly  been  very  perspicuously  and  agreeably 
handled  by  St  Augustin  in  all  his  tenth  book  on  the  Trinity, 
but  chiefly  in  the  tenth  chapter." '  But  Amauld  himself,  in 
his  objections  to  the  Meditations,  had  put  it  as  at  least  ques- 
tionable, whether  that  which  thinks  is  not  something  extended, 
which,  besides  the  usual  properties  of  extended  substances, 
such  as  mobility  and  figure,  has  also  this  particular  virtue  and 
power  of  thinking.'  The  reply  of  Descartes  removed  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  illustrious  Jansenist,  who  became  an  ardent  and 
almost  complete  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  a  placard 
against  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  printed  in  1 647,  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  Bevius,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
it  is  said,  '^  As  fiu*  as  regards  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
■eems  to  hinder  but  that  the  soul  may  be  either  a  substance, 
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or  a  mode  of  corporeal  subBtance."  ^  And  More,  who  had 
carried  on  a  metaphysical  correspondence  with  Descartes, 
whom  he  professed  to  admire,  at  least  at  that  time,  above  all 
philosophers  that  had  ever  exist^  withoat  exception  of  his 
favorite  Plato,  extols  him  afier  his  death  in  a  letter  to  Clerse- 
lier,  as  having  best  established  the  foundadcms  of  religion. 
^  For  the  peripatetics,"  he  sajs,  ^  pretend  that  there  are  cer- 
tain substantial  forms  emanating  from  matter,  and  so  anited 
to  it  that  they  cannot  subsbt  without  it,  to  which  class  these 
philosophers  refer  the  souls  of  almost  all  living  beings,  even 
those  to  which  they  allow  sensation  and  thought ;  while  the 
Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laugh  at  substantial  forms, 
ascribe  thought  to  matter  itself,  so  that  it  is  M.  Descartes 
alone,  of  all  philosophers,  who  has  at  once  banished  from  phi- 
losophy all  these  substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  from 
matter,  and  absolutely  divested  matter  itself  of  the  fiiculty  of 
feeling  and  thinking."' 

95.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  firm  belief  of  Descartes  in 

the  immateriality  of  the  Ego,  or  thinking  principle, 
^SSmj^  ^AS  accompanied  with  what  in  later  times  wcmld 
•njtoifi-    iiave  been  deemed  rather  too  great  concessions  to 

the  materialists.  He  held  the  imagination  and  the 
memory  to  be  portions  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  images  of 
our  sensations  are  bodily  preserved ;  and  even  assigned  such 
a  motive  force  to  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  those  involun- 
tary actions  which  we  ollen  perform,  and  all  the  movements 
of  brutes.  "  This  explains  how  all  the  motions  of  all  aninuds 
arise,  though  we  grant  them  no  knowledge  of  things,  but  only 
an  imagination  entirely  corporeal,  and  how  all  those  opera- 
tions which  do  not  require  the  concurrence  of  reason  are 
produced  in  us."    But  the  whole  of  his  notions  as  to  the  con- 


*  netoartes,  z.  78. 

*  DMcart«0,  z.  886.  Ef«ii  Mora  amiis 
to  hATe  been  perplexed  at  one  time  by  the 
dUBculty  ct  aecountiDg  ttir  the  koowledge 
aod  MDtiiDent  of  dlnembodied  souls,  And 
almott  IncUned  to  admit  their  corpoprity. 
**  J^aimerois  mieuz  dire  areo  le«  Platooi- 
deof,  lee  aneiene  p^ree,  et  preeqtM  tout 
lee  philoeopfaee,  que  les  ftmes  humainee, 
too*  lee  gf  ntee  taat  bone  que  maaraifl.  aont 
eorpoprie.  et  qoeparooiM^aeDt  ile  ont  nn 
■entlment  rM,  c'eet  4  dire,  qui  lenr  vient 
du  corpe  dont  Uf  eont  f«T«tae.''  This  is 
In  a  letter  to  Deeeartee  fan  1010.  which  I 
haTe  not  raad  in  UHn  (toI.  k.  p.  240).  I 
do  not  quite  undcntaod  wtiether  be  oieaDft 


only  that  Um  sool,  when  eepaiated  from 
the  grom  body,  is  InTveted  with  a  sabetao> 
tial  clothing,  or  that  tliere  is  what  we  mar 
call  an  int«rlor  body,  a  snppoeed  monad, 
to  which  the  thinking  principle  is  indie- 
■olnbly  united.  This  is  what  aU  material- 
ists moan,  who  have  any  dear  notions  what- 
ermr :  It  is  a  possible,  perhaps  a  plausible, 
pertiaps  eren  a  highly  probable,  hypothe- 
sis, but  one  which  will  not  prove  tbrlr 
theory.  Tlie  former  seems  atanoet  an  in- 
dit*poDBable  supporftioa,  if  we  admit  sen- 
sibtUty  to  phenomena  at  all  in  the  soul 
after  death;  but  it  is  latber^  p«i»P^  * 
theoloffceal  than  a  i 
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nectioQ  of  the  soul  and  bodj,  and  indeed  all  his  physiological 
theorieB  of  which  he  was  most  enamoured,  do  little  credit  to 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  They  are  among  those  portions  of 
his  creed  which  have  lain  most  open  to  ridicule,  and  which  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  detaiL  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected more  advantage  to  psychology  firom  anatomical  re- 
Beardies  than  in  that  state  of  the  science,  or  even  probably 
in  any  future  state  of  it,  anatomy  could  afford.  When  asked 
ODce  where  was  his  library,  he  replied,  showing  a  calf  he 
was  dissecting,  "This  is  my  library."*  His  treatise  on  the 
pMsions,  a  subject  so  in\portant  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
faoman  mind,  is  made  up  of  crude  hypotheses,  or,  at  best, 
irrelevant  observations,  on  their  physical  causes  and  con- 
oomitants. 

96.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  hypo-  g^^  ^^^^ 
theses,  that  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  inpioMi 
in  the  conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  •*■"*• 
as  the  only  part  of  the  brain  which  is  not  double.  By  some 
means  of  communication  which  he  did  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain, though  later  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  unextended  intelligence,  thus  confined  to  a  certain  spot, 
receives  the  sensations  which  are  immediately  produced 
through  impressions  on  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  he 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  be  it  remembered  that  the  problem 
has  never  since  been  solved.  It  was  objected  by  a  nameless 
correspondent,  who  signs  himself  Hyperaspistes,  that  the  soul, 
being  incorporeal,  could  not  leave  by  its  operations  a  trace 
on  the  brain,  which  his  theory  seemed  to  imply.  Descartes 
answered,  in  rather  a  remarkable  passage,  that,  as  to  things 
purely  intellectual,  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  remember 
them  at  all,  as  they  are  equally  original  thoughts  every  time 
they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  except  that  they  are 
habitually  joined  as  it  were,  and  associated  with  certain 
names,  which,  being  bodily,  make  us  remember  them.' 

*  INwartM  wai  Ten  Ibod  cf  dlnection :  parementiiitollcctiieUeii  propnoMQt  par* 
**  C— t  on  •iCTcJcg  od  J»  me  ttdB  mmrtnt  kronn'enftaooun  retsoaTenlr;  eiUpro- 
oeoapA  dipnb  ooa»  aaa,  et  je  tt%)k  quHl  n^y  miire  Mb  qa'elles  m  pr68entMit  k  rwprit, 
mgainiB  waMtdhm  qvd  y  alt  rwnriM  dew  onlMpenMAiuri-blenqaetAMOondtt,  lioe 
ntim  q«e  mol.*'  —  VoL  Tffi.  p.  100,  «1k>  pp.  n*est  peat4tx«  qa'elles  ont  ooJtaaw  d*dtoft 
maadlSO.  JointMetoommeatteeh^Micortainsnomt 

*  Tfafti  panifft  I  miwt  ghw  tn  French,  qol,  ^tanft  oorporab.  ftmt  aiw  nous  nont 
•nittm  It  obacm,  and  having  traoshited  nmaartaooB  anad  a'tUas.**' Vol.  tUI.  p. 
man  f»w«lliif  to  what  I  focaa  than  Ut*-  271. 

raay>    **  Mali  poor  ea  qui  cat  dM  ehoaw 
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97.  If  the  orthodox  of  the  age  were  not  jet  prepared  for 

a  doctriDO  which  seemed  bo  favoraUe  at  least  to 
Attaduon  natural  religion  as  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
^Jj^***  it   may  be  readily  supposed,  that  Gassendi,  like 

Hobb^y  had  imbibed  too  much  of  the  Epicurean 
theory  to  acquiesce  in  the  spiritualizing  principles  of  his  ad* 
Tersary.  In  a  sportive  style  he  addresses  him,  O  amma  I 
and  Descartes,  replying  more  angrily,  retorts  upon  him  the 
name  O  carol  which  he  frequently  repeats.  Though  we 
may  lament  such  unhappy  efforts  at  wit  in  these  great  men, 
the  names  do  not  ill  represent  the  spiritual  and  carnal 
philosophies ;  the  school  that  produced  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and 
Stewaity  contrasted  with  that  of  Hobbes,  Condillac,  and  Ca- 
banis. 

98.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Tulnerable  passages 
Baperiority  ^^  ^^^  8^  Meditations  would  not  escape  the  spear  of 
ofDMcartai.  go  skilful  an  antagonist  as  Crassendi.  But  many 
of  his  objections  appear  to  be  little  more  than  cavils ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  Descartes  leaves  me  with  the  impression  of 
his  great  superiority  in  metaphysical  acuteness.  It  was 
inde^  impossible  that  men  should  agree  who  persisted  in 
using  a  different  definition  of  the  important  word  idea  ;  and 
the  same  source  of  interminable  controversy  has  flowed  ever 
since  for  their  disciples.  Gassendi,  adopting  the  scholastic 
maxim,  "  Nothing  is  in  the  understanding,  which  has  not  been 
in  the  sense,**  carried  it  so  much  farther  than  those  from 
wh<Hn  it  came,  that  he  denied  any  thing  to  be  an  idea  but  what 
was  imagined  by  the  mind.  Descartes  repeatedly  desired 
both  him  and  Hobbes,  whose  philosophy  was  built  on  the 
same  notion,  to  remark  that  he  meant  by  ^  idea "  whatever 
can  be  conceived  by  the  understanding,  though  not  capable 
c/i  being  represented  by  the  imagination.^     Thus  we  imagine 

1  "  Par  le  nom  dld^*,  n  Tsat  MulflOMQt  ncotrs^  par  )«tpbI]oMpbM  poor  rignttir 

qQ^oo  «at«Dde  Id  1m  bnara  dea  cboies  lasfbrnMnoMooooepUoiwdtl^tandeaMot 

maCMoUw  d^pdntM  co  U  aotaMe  corpo-  dlTln,  cocora  qo*  Don*  m  recoimoiaioM 

Rile ;  et  oela  ^taat  toppos^,  II  lui  «*i  aM  «n  DUa  aocaiM  ftnNtrta  oo  hnailnaHon 

de  montrer  qu'on  oe  peat  atoir  propra  et  eorpordle.  et  je  n^  aavote  point  da  phia 

▼Writable  idea  da  Diaa  ni  d*iin  ange ;  mala  propra.    Et  >  paoae  aToir  aana  axpaqoA 

J^  aoaTmt  arertl.  at  prinripakoMiit  an  l*td^  da  IMeu  poxir  oeu  qui  TanlaBt  eoo* 

eehiiUmteMf  qiMjeprrad«lanomdid«a  ceToir  laa  aaoa  qoa  je  doone  4  maa  parolaa ; 

poor  toat  oa  qui  aat  ooo^  InunMiateiiMot  mala  poor  eaux  qui  a'attachamt  k  lat  an* 

par  reaprit ;  an  aorta  qoa,  lonqaa>  Taoz  taodn  antnoMnt  qoa  ia  na  Ma,  je  na  \m 

at  qua  je  ciainaf  paroeqna  >  oon^  an  poomia  Jamaia  aw»ii  "  —  Vol.  L  p.  404. 

BitaMtenipa,qoa3aTaaxatqoaiaeTalna.  ThblatnaoffwartoUobbaa:  fthaot^{aetlona 

eavDololrateattecTalntaaootoiMparnioi  of  Hobbaa,  and  Daaoartta'  ivpUea,  torn 

an  nonbra  dea  Id^aa ;  at  >  ma  aula  aarrl  vary  mocb  on  thlf  prfanarr  diMcanea  ba> 

da  ea  mot,  pareaqnH  4loit  d^  eommnn^  tvaan  Idaaa  aa  IbmJim,  wUA  9kmm  o«r 
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a  triangle,  but  we  can  onlj  conceive  a  figare  of  a  thousand 
fides :  we  know  its  existence,  and  can  reason  about  its  pro- 
perties ;  but  we  have  no  imf^  whatever  in  the  mind,  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  such  a  polygon  from  one  of  a  smaller 
or  greater  number  of  sides.  Hobbes,  in  answer  to  this,  threw 
out  a  paradox  which  he  has  not,  perhaps  at  least  in  so  unlim- 
ited a  manner,  repeated,  —  that  by  reason,  that  is,  by  the 
proeess  of  reasoning,  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of 
things,  but  only  as  to  their  names.^  It  is  singular  that  a  man, 
conversant  at  least  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  should  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  he  meant 
to  speak  only  of  natural  substances,  as  to  which  his  language 
might  seem  to  be  a  bad  expression  of  what  was  aflerwaids 
dc^y  shown  by  Locke.  That  the  understanding  can  con- 
ceive and  reason  upon  that  which  the  imagination  cannot 
delineate,  is  evident,  not  only  from  Descartes'  instance  of  a 
polygon,  but  more  strikingly  by  the  whole  theory  of  infinites, 
whidh  are  certainly  somewhat  more  than  bare  words,  what- 
ever assistance  words  may  give  us  in  explaining  them  to 
others  or  to  ourselves.' 

99.  Dngald  Stewart  has  justly  dwelt  on  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  Descartes  to  psychological  philosophy,  gtewart's 
by  taming  the  mental  vision  inward  upon  itself,  and  remarks  <m 
accustoming  us  to  watch  the  operations  of  our  intel-  ^^•■^'•*^*** 
lect,  which,  though  employed  upon  ideas  obtained  through  the 


i  eovld  QiidBntBiMl,  and  kkM  his  otiwr  eomtpondents.  Hobbet  could 
M  lattOactioiM,  eooen>tioa0,  vooOuevti^  noi  ondentand  irtiat  haT«  been  called 
iMifaUa  at  befcoK  fanaciiMd,  bat  not  loB    **1*^  ^   reflection,  rach  aa  liaar ;    and 


_      «,  out  not  MM  •"•           *" .  •''"'^•«~t    ""vu    ■-    MOW ,     Mju 

iilaiiilj  t  nil  a  II  iiiil  niatmMiil  uiiuu     Tha  thonght  it  waa  nothtng  more  than  the  Idea 

Fnaeh  to  a  tfanalation.  but  made  br  Clar-  of  the  ol^t  feared.    "^  For  what  ebe  is  the 

■aOtf  «ndv  the  OTa  of  Deseartea,  ao  that  fov  of  a  Hon,"  he  says,  *■*■  than  the  idea  of 

It  BMv  ba  quoted  aa  an  or^faiaL  ^^  ^^"'^i  ^'^  ^^  *^^^*^  which  it  produoea 

>  **'QuedhonMMnia  maintenant  si  peat-  ^  ^*  heart,  which  leads  us  to  run  away? 

Mn  la  laiaonaeaMDt  n*«t  rien  autre  chose  B°^  this  mnninf  is  not  a  thou^t ;  so  that 

fu*«a  ■■aniMsgn  at  on  eoehatnenient  de  nothing  of  thought  exists  in  fear  but  tha 

BoiMpareemotcsff    D'oJk  U  s'ensuiTToit  Ideaof  theol^ect."  Descartes  only  replied, 

rasparlaraisoQDOUsnaoonclaonsrienda  '  It  is  aatf-erident  that  it  is  not  the  same 

tovt  tooehant  la  nature  dea  ehosee,  «">«•  thing  to  see  a  lion  and  fear  him|  that  it  is 

SMtaMBt   tooehant   Irars  appeUations,  toreeWmonly^'— p.488. 

c^at  4  dire  qua  par  eDe  nous  Toyons  aim-  *  I  suspect,  from  what  I  hare  since  read, 

aloHnint  si  nous  SMisntilnni  bieo  ou  mal  that  Hoboes  had  a  different,  and  what  seems 

immamm  dca  iliniwa.  selon  lee  ccmrentions  to  me  a  Tery  erroneous,  Tiew  of  infinite  or 

uiwao«afoosfeitea4notrefkntal8letou-  ioflnitesinial  quantities  in  geometxr.    For 

^aatleandgnilleatioi»."~p.476.    I>e»>  ^  answers   the  old  sophism  of  Zeno, 

eartwmafely  answered  :  "L'aMemblagequi  "Qoieauid  diridi  potest  in  partes  infini- 

•sfeitdaMieTaisonneineQtn^estpasctinl  tas  est  mfinitum,"ina  manner  which  does 

dea  noma,  aals  bien  calui  deschoaes,  rigni-  ^i  °**^  the   real    truth  of  the  case : 

fltas  par  les  Doms ;  ei  is  m'^tonne  que  la  **I>ivl<li  POBM  in  partes  inflnltas  nihil  aUud 

camtnlre  nwhsn  Tenlr  en  Tesprit  de  per-  ^  V^*^  ^^^  Vf*»  in  partes  qvotamqtit 

aona."    fisaeartes  treated  Hobbes,  whom  ?««;«  t?«l^."--U«ioa>ireOomput»tio,c.^ 

hadMBOtastasm.withkMattantionUuA  P- 38  (edit.  1097). 
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aensee,  are.  as  disdngoishaUe  from  them  as  the  workman  from 
his  work.  He  has  given,  indeed,  to  Descartes  a  vetj  proud 
title.  Father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  as  if  he  were  to  man  what  Bacon  was  to  nature.^  Bj 
patient  observation  of  what  passed  within  him,  by  holding  his 
soul,  as  it  were,  like  an  object  in  a  microscope,  which  is  the 
only  process  of  a  good  metaphysician,  he  became  habituated 
to  throw  away  those  integuments  of  sense  which  hide  us  from 
ourselves.  Stewart  has  censured  him  for  the  paradox,  as  he 
calls  it,  that  the  euenee  of  mind  consists  in  thinking,  and  that  ^ 
of  matter  in  extension.  That  the  act  of  thinking  is  as  inse- 
parable from  the  mind  as  extension  is  frx>m  matter,  cannot 
indeed,  be  proved ;  since,  as  our  thoughts  are  successive,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  there  may  be  intervals  of  duration  be- 
tween them ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  paradox.  But 
whoever  should  be  led  by  the  word  ^essence"  to  suppose 
that  Descartes  confounded  the  percipient  thinking  substance, 
the  Ego,  upon  whose  bosom,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  the  waves 
of  perception  are  raised  by  every  breeze  of  sense,  with  the 
perception  itself,  or  even,  what  is  scarcely  more  tenable,  with 
the  reflective  action,  or  thought;  that  he  anticipated  this 
.Htrange  paradox  of  Hume  in  his  earliest  work,  from  which 
he  silently  withdrew  in  his  Essays, — would  not  only  do  great 
injustice  to  one  of  the  acutest  understandings  that  ever  came 
to  the  subject,  but  overlook  several  clear  assertions  of  the  dis- 
tinction, especially  in  his  answer  to  Hobbes.    ^  The  thought," 

*  DtwwftotkmoaPiogrewof  Phlloto|>hy.  tnitti  had  been  prerhmaly  pwcdfgd  man 
The  word  *'  czperiinent "  miut  b«  tKkevi  or  Ims  dlitiDetiy  by  Bmoc  and  otb«>«t  sp- 
in th«  MDM  of  obflerratkm.  Stowmrt  very  pean  probable  flrom  the  gea&nl  eomtita- 
early  took  op  hb  admiration  for  Deaeartea.  loo  or  tiMir  apemlatlons ;  bat  whleh  of 
**  Ha  waa  the  flrat  phikMopher  who  stated  them  haaexpTMaed  It  with  equal  praclrioo, 
in  a  dear  and  aads&etory  manner  the  dla>  or  takHtdownaa  a  Autdanental  nuudmfai 
ttoctlon  between  mind  and  matter,  and  their  logic  ? "  The  worda  whkh  I  bavt 
who  pointed  ont  the  proper  plan  for  study-  putlnltaUeaaaamtooTagualyandnotTavj 
the  Intrilertoal   phikieophy.    It  li  dearly  expmnd,  nor  am  I  awaiv  that  they 


inc   the  i 
ohMly  tec 


I  eonsequenee  of  hit  predae  Ideas    are  borne  out  te  their  htcral  aenaa  by  aay 
with  respect  to  thla  dlatinetion,  that  we    position  of  Deseartaa ;  nor  do  1 1 


may  remark  te  all  his  metaphyiteal  writ-  the  ailuiion  to  Bacon.    But  It  is  eertate 

logs  a  persplcnlty  which  is  not  obaerrablo  that  Deaeartea^  and  stiU  mora  his  asdplsa 

te   those  of  any  of  his  predecesaors."  —  Amaold  and  Malebranehe,   take  bettsr 

Elem.  of  PbUoii.  of  Human  Mted,  Toi.  I.  ears  to  diattegnldt  wiiat  oan  be  hnagtead 

(pubUshei  te  1793),  note  A.    **Wbennea-  ftom  what  oan  be  eoooeived  or  uadantood, 

cartes."  he  says  te  the  dlssettatlon  before  than  any  of  the  school  of  Oaasendl  In  tUa 

quoted,  **  established  It  aa  a  general  prln-  or  other  ooontrisa.    One  of  the  freat  merits 

riple  that  iMtking  eotutivahU  bf  th*  po/wtr  of  Deaoartes  aa  a  metaphysical  writer,  not 

o/imagmatiom  etmU  tknw  any  Ufht  ^n  nneoonected  with  this.  Is  that  he  Is  twit- 

Ae  cpftatums  0/thougkty  a  nrinrlple  which  ally  earafhl  to  arold  flgurativa  laofincala 

I  conrider  aa  exrluslTdy  Ms  own.  he  laid  spealdnc  of  mental  operatioos ;  whercui  h« 


I  conrider  aa  exrluslTdy  Ms  own.  he  laid    speaking  of  mental  operatioos 

the  foundations  of  the  experimental  p*"  

aophy  of  the  human  mind.    That  the 


the  foundations  of  the  experimental  philo-    has  much  the  advaatafs  Offer  Lock*, 
mind.    Tha'  " 
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he  says,  ^differs  from  that  which  thinks,  as  the  mode  from  ihe 
sabstance."  ^  And  Stewart  has  in  his  earliest  work  justly  cor- 
rected Reid  in  this  point  as  to  the  Cartesian  doctrine.' 

100.  Sereral  singular  positions,  which  have  led  to  an  imdue 
dei»eciation  of  Desoartes  in  general  as  a  philosopher,  p^^yj^jj^ 
occur  in  his  metaphysical  writings.  Such  was  his  of  dm- 
denial  of  thought,  and,  as  is  commonly  said,  sensa-  ^^'^^ 
tkm,  to  brutes,  which  he  seems  to  have  founded  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  bodily  organs, — a  cause  sufficient,  in  his 
opinion,  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  ani- 
mals, and  to  <A>Tiate  the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  them  imma- 
terial souls;'  his  rejection  of  final  causes  in  the  explanation 


>  ToL  L  p.  470.  AnMQld  objeetad,  In  « 
kMv  to  Dmoutm^  *"  Gomnwiii  m  pent-U 
fldxv  mm  la  pcnaie  conatttiw  roaenee  ds 
l^aipm,  pviiqiM  TaapHt  est  ane  rabcteoee, 
•*  qae  to  peaite  nmble  n'«n  ttn  qn'tui 
■M^?''  DmbvIm replied ttiAtUuHight in 

r«m],  fa  menai*y  cm  ia  natttre  qm  ptn$e, 
vhlch  Im  plMad  the  e«enc6  of  tlw 
■oal,  «w  ymj  dUhrait  fhim  foeh  or  rach 
aBrdnilw  aota  of  Odnking.   Tol.  tL  pp. 

*  PhikiMphy  of  Hmnaa  Miod,  toL  i. 
m^JL.    8m  tbo  Prindpia,  1 68. 

*  It  it  a  common  opinion  that  Dweartea 
dMtied  aU  Ufc  and  iMtffbUity  to  bmtea; 
but  this  Mcma  not  to  clMT.  "Ulkntro- 
aarqoar/'  ba  aaja  In  a  letter  to  Morti 
where  be  bae  been  ai^fning  Mainat  the  ex- 
letcnoe  in  bratca  of  anj  thinking  prlnei> 
pie,  ^  que  >  parte  de  la  pena^  noo  de  la 
Tie  on  dn  eenthnent ;  ear  >  n'Me  la  Tte  4 
sneva  animaL  ne  la  fldMnt  cooaieter  que 
4nBlaaeatecnaleardnc«eiir.  Jeneteor 
leAiae  pae  ntake  te  lentlment  antant  qn'il 
depend  dcs  orfanee  dv  corpa.**  —  Tol.  z. 
P.10S.    Inaloaferpaenfe.if  bedoeenoi 

bimeelf  ▼ecy  clearly^  be  admita 
•  in  bmtea;  and  it  wtnif  tmpoaribte 
thai  be  eould  bave  aeeribed  paaalone  to 
vfaat  faia  no  aeneation.  Much  of  what  be 
bere  a^a  la  vwy  good.  **  Bien  que  Mon> 
B  et  CbaiTon  alent  dit.  qnil  y  a  ploa 
Wiieimi  d^lwaune  4  Itoaune  qua 
d-baaama  k  bHe.  U  n'eat  toatelbia  jamaia 
mne  M«e  ai  parftdte,  qn'eile  ait 
*qne  a^pie  poor  ftire  entendre  4 
ifananz  qndqne  cboae  qni  n'eOt 
point  de  fmpport  4  wm  paaaiona ;  et  il  n'y 
a  paint  dlKanme  li  imparlkit  qntl  n*en 
nee ;  en  aorte  que  eenz  qui  aont  aoarda  et 
aanetalnvmtcQtdaBriffnee  particnlfeia  par 
Iwqoiii  Ua  expriment  tenra  penance;  ee 
qni  BM  aanbte  nn  tito-ibit  arnunentpoor 
paottwi  que  ce  qni  ftdt  qne  lea  bfttea  ne 


organea  leor  manqnent.  St  on  ne  ^nt 
dire  qn^ellea  parlent  entre  ellea,  mala  que 
nooa  ne  l«s  entendona  paa ;  car  eomnu  Us 
ekieiu  et  quetques  autrts  ammaux  nous 
exprimeni  lews  passions^  ila  nooa  expri- 
meroient  auaai-bten  leora  poiaiea  aHla  en 
aToient.  Je  aaia  bien  que  lea  bdtea  font 
beanconp  de  cltoaea  mieux  qne  nouBi  maia 
ja  ne  m*en  Atonne  paa ;  car  oda  mtene  aert 
4  proaver  qn'ellea  agiaaent  natniellement, 
at  par  reaaorta,  ainai  qn^nn  borloge ;  ittr 
quelle  montrebien  mteux  llieare  qn'il  eat, 
one  Dotre  Jngement  none  Tenaelgne. .  .  . 
On  pent  aeulonent  dire  qne,  bienqne  lea 
bHea  ne  ftaaent  auenne  action  qni  nona 
aaanre  qu'eUea  penaent,  toutefbia,  4  cauae 
que  lee  organea  de  teura  oorpa  ne  aont  paa 
fcrt  dilfftrena  dee  nAtaea,  on  pent  ooi\)eetn- 
xer  qnll  y  a  quelqne  penaee  jointe  d  cea 
organee,  ainai  que  noua  expeiimentons  en 
nona^  Uenque  la  lenr  aoit  beauooup  moina 
parlkite  ;  4  quoi  je  n'al  rien  4  r6p<mdre,  ai 
non  que  ai  ellea  penaolent  auaai  que  noua. 
ellea  anxotent  una  ftme  immort^  anaal 
bien  que  noua ;  oe  qui  n'eat  paa 
blabte,  4  cauae  qui!  n*7  a  pcMnt  < 


pour  le  croire  de  qqelouea  animaux,  aana 
le  croire  de  toua,  et  quHl  y  en  a  pluafeum 
trop  Imparfidta  pour  pourtrfr  croire  cela 
d'eux,  oomme  aont  lea  hnltrea^  ^pongee/* 
ftc  — Tol.  ix.  p.  426.  I  do  not  aee  the 
meaning  of  w%e  fane  immorteOe  in  the 
laat  aentenea :  if  the  worda  bad  been  wu 
tme  tmmat&ieOe^  it  would  be  to  the  pur- 
poee.  More,  fan  a  letter  to  wbieb  thia  la  a 
replr,  had  argued  aa  if  Deaeartea  took 
bnitaa  tot  inaenaibte  marbJnea,  and  com- 
beta  the  paradox  with  the  anumenta  which 
fbmiahea.    Be  would  eren 


have  ptefened  aaeribing  immortality  to 
them,  aa  many  ancient  philoeophera  did. 
But  anrriy  Deaeartea.  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge any  prooft  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  aoul  to  be  ralid,  except  thoae 
founded  on  revelation,  needed  not  to  trou- 
bte  bimaalf  much  about  thia  difllculty. 
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of  nature  as  far  above  oar  comprelieiision,  and  unnecessary  to 
those  who  had  the  internal  proof  of  God's  existence ;  his  still 
more  paradoxical  tenet,  that  the  tmth  of  geometrical  theo- 
rems, and  every  other  axiom  of  intuitive  certainty,  depended 
upon  the  will  of  God;  a  notion  that  seems  to  be  a  relic  of 
his  original  scepticism,  but  which  he  pertinaciously  defends 
throughout  his  letters.^  From  remarkable  errors,  men  of 
original  and  independent  genius  are  rarely  exempt:  Descartes 
had  pulled  down  an  edifice  constructed  by  the  labors  of  near 
two  thousand  years,  with  great  reason  in  many  respects,  yet 
perhaps  with  too  unlimited  a  disregard  of  his  predecessors ; 
it  was  his  destiny,  as  it  had  been  theirs,  to  be  sometimes 
refuted  and  depreciated  in  his  turn.  But  the  single  &ct  of 
his  having  first  established,  both  in  philosophical  and  popular 
belief,  the  proper  immateriality  of  the  soul,  were  we  even  to 
forget  the  other  great  accessions  which  he  made  to  psychology, 
would  declare  the  influence  he  has  had  on  human  opinion. 
From  this  immateriality,  however,  he  did  not  derive  the  tenet 
of  its  immortality.  He  was  justly  contented  to  say,  that,  from 
the  intrinsic  difference  between  mind  and  body,  the  dissolution 
of  the  one  could  not  necessarily  take  away  the  exL<»tence  of 
the  other,  but  that  it  was  for  Grod  to  determine  whether  it 
should  continue  to  exist;  and  this  determination,  as  be 
thought,  could  only  be  learned  from  his  revealed  wilL  The 
more  powerful  arguments,  according  to  general  apprehension, 
which  reason  affords  for  the  sentient  being  of  the  soul  afler 
death,  did  not  belong  to  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, and  would  never  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  his 
mind.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  ^  laying  aside  what 
faith  assures  uj  of,  he  owns  that  it  b  more  easy  to  make  con- 
jectures for  our  own  advantage,  and  entertain  promising  hopes, 
than  to  feel  any  confidence  in  their  accomplishment.**  * 

101.  Descartes  was  perhaps  the  first  who  saw  that  defini- 
g^  ^^^  tions  of  words,  already  as  clear  as  thejr  can  be  made, 
Doikmor  are  nugatory  or  impracticable.  This  alone  would 
**^*'^  distinguish  his  philosophy  from  t)iat  of  the  Aristote- 
lians, who  had  wearied  and  confused  themselves  for  twenty 

1  *'C'<Mt  en  efbt  parier  de  Men  Mmmt  «tabU  cm  Ids  en  la  witim;  aiiiil  qo^on 

d^QQ  Jupiter  on  d'un  SAtome,  et  PMra-  rol^tablit  k«  lobMiMm  rogrMune/*  — Vol. 

jettir  an  8t  vx  et  max  dntin^o,  qiM  de  dirt  t1.  p.  109.    U»  MfpM  u  ttmiMKUi^  th* 

Sae  fm  r*nU*  tooi  ind^praduktoa  de  loi.  moim  point  In  iMS  «od  p.  807. 

e  enigom  point,  j«  too*  prk),  d'unirer  >  Vol.  iz.  p.  BGtt. 
•t  d*  pobUer  pvtoat  qot  c*«t  tkn  qoi  « 
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centuries  witli  tmintelligible  endeavors  to  grasp  by  definition 
what  refases  to  be  defined.  "Mr.  Locke,"  says  Stewart, 
^  claims  this  improvement  as  entirely  his  own ;  bat  the  merit 
of  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  Descartes,  although  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  has  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to  it  in 
his  researches.'*^  A  still  more  dedsive  passage  to  this  efiect 
than  that  referred  to  by  Stewart  in  the  Principia  will  be 
found  in  the  posthumous  dialogue  on  the  Search  after  Truth. 
It  is  objected  by  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  it  had  actually 
been  by  Gassendi,  that,  to  prove  his  existence  by  the  act 
of  thinking,  he  should  first  know  what  existence  and  what 
tbou^  is.  "I  agree  with  you,'*  the  representative  of  Des- 
cartes replies,  "that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  doubt  is, 
and  what  thought  is,  before  we  can  be  fully  persuaded  of  this 
reasoning  —  I  doubt,  therefore  I  am  —  or,  what  is  the  same 
— I  think,  therefore  I  am.  But  do  not  imagine  that  for  this 
purpose  you  must  torture  your  mind  to  find  out  the  next 
genus,  or  the  essential  difierences,  as  the  logicians  talk,  and 
00  compose  a  regular  definition.  Leave  this  to  such  as  teach 
or  dispute  in  the  schools.  But  whoever  wQl  examine  things 
by  himself,  and  judge  of  them  according  to  his  understanding, 
cannot  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  see  clearly,  when  he  pays 
attention,  what  doubting,  thinking,  being,  are,  or  to  .have  any 
need  to  learn  their  distinctions.  Besides,  there  are  things 
which  we  render  more  obscure  in  attempting  to  define  them, 
because,  as  they  are  very  simple  and  very  clear,  we  cannot 
know  and  comprehend  them  better  than  by  themselves.  And 
it  should  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  errors  that  can  be  com- 
mitted in  science  for  men  to  fimcy  that  they  can  define  that 


'  IHf  it>liloTi,  tifri  swpru.     Stswftrt.  in 
kfe    PhikM«plik»l  Emys,  note  A,   iuul 
•cBMued  Bcid  for  unlgidiig  this  reoiArk 
Locke,    but   without 
mny  better  nmaoa  thui  th»t  it  is 
iD  a  work  written  bj  Lord  Stair ; 
oertainlj,  than  Locke,  but  not 
irtea.    It  majr  be  doobtAil.  as 
hereafter,  whether  Locke  dm» 
DeKarteaf  or  at  leaat 


nimd 


•trirUy. 

[Mr  WUHam  Hamilton  noBaika  on  tliit 
faaafei  wliere  Beid  a«%n0  the  obeerra- 
tkm  to  Deeeartee  and  Locke:  "Thif  is 
Deacartes  has  little,  and  Locke 
for  this  obsrrratkm.  It  had 
bera  made  by  Aristotle,  and  after  IJm  by 
ny  ocben  \  while,  subeeqoently  to  I>ea> 


eartes,  and  prerions  to  Locke,  Pascal  and 
the  Port-Royal  logicians,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  pap<»>  of  LdbnJti  in  1684,  had  reduced 
it  to  a  matter  of  conunonpUce.  In  this 
instance,  Locke  can  indeed  be  prored  a 
borrower."  —  Hamilton's  edition  of  Beid, 
p.  220.  Bot  this  rery  learned  writer 
qootes  no  passage  from  AristoCle  to  this 
efiect ;  and  certainly  the  practice  of  that 
phikMopher  and  his  followers  was  to 
attempt  deflnlti(»is  of  every  thing.  Nor 
conld  Aristotle,  or  eren  Deacutes,  have 
distinguished  nndefinable  words  by  ttieir 
expreMing  simple  ideas  of  sense  or  reflec- 
tion, aa  Locke  has  done,  when  th^  have 
not  made  that  classification  of  ideas  into 
simple  and  complex,  which  Ibnns  so  xe- 
martable  a  part  of  his  philoiophy  — 
1817.] 
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which  they  can  only  conceive,  and  distinguish  what  is  clear  in 
it  from  what  is  obscure,  while  they  do  not  see  the  difference 
between  that  which  must  be  defined  before  it  is  understood, 
and  that  which  can  be  fully  known  by  itself.  Now,  among 
things  which  can  thus  be  clearly  known  by  themselves,  we 
must  put  doubting,  thinking,  being.  For  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  ever  existed  so  stupid  as  to  need  to  know  what  being 
is  before  he  could  affirm  that  he  is;  and  it  is  the  same  of 
thought  and  doubt  Nor  can  he  learn  these  things  except 
by  himself,  nor  be  convinced  of  them  but  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  by  that  consciousness  and  inward  witness  which 
every  man  finds  in  himself  when  he  examines  the  subject. 
And  as  we  should  define  whiteness  in  vain  to  a  man  who  can 
see  nothing,  while  one  who  can  open  his  eyes  and  see  a  white 
object  requires  no  more,  so  to  know  what  doubting  is,  and 
what  thinking  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  doubt  and  to  think."* 
Nothing  could  more  tend  to  cut  short  the  verbal  cavils  of  the 
schoolmen,  than  this  limitation  of  their  favorite  exercise, — 
definition.  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  Descartes,  so  often  accused 
of  appropriating  the  discoveries  of  others,  that  we  should 
establish  his  right  to  one  of  the  most  important  that  the  new 
lo^c  has  to  boast 

102.  He  seems,  at  one  moment,  to  have  been  on  the  point 
Hbnotionor  of  taking  another  step  very  far  in  advance  of  his 
■nbtteDOM  jjgg^  "Let  us  take,"  he  says,  <*a  piece  of  wax 
from  the  honeycomb ;  it  retains  some  taste  and  smell ;  it  is 
hard ;  it  is  cold ;  it  has  a  very  marked  color,  form,  and  size. 
Approach  it  to  the  fire;  it  b^mes  liquid,  warm,  inodorous, 
tasteless ;  its  form  and  color  are  changed,  its  size  is  increased* 
Does  the  same  wax  remain  after  these  changes  ?  It  must  be 
allowed  that  it  does :  no  one  doubts  it,  no  one  thinks  other- 
wise. What  was  it,  then,  that  we  scPdistinctly  knew  to  exist 
in  this  piece  of  wax  ?  Nothing  certainly  that  we  observed  by 
the  senses,  since  all  that  the  taste,  the  smell,  the  sight,  the 
touch,  reported  to  us  has  disappeared,  and  still  the  same  wax 
remains."  This  something  which  endures  under  every  change 
of  sensible  qualities  cannot  be  imagined ;  for  the  imagination 
must  represent  some  of  these  qualities,  and  none  of  them  are 
essential  to  the  thing :  it  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  under- 
standing.* 

103.  It  may  seem  almost  surprising  to  us,  after  the  writings 

>  Vol.  zi.  p.  aeO.  •lfMitetlon8MOiMl»,i.S6S. 
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of  Locke  and  his  followers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chemist 
with  his  crucible  on  the  other,  have  chased  these  ab-  Not  quite 
Btnici  substances  of  material  objects  firom  their  sane-  <'<*™**- 
tumrieSy  that  a  man  of  such  prodigious  acuteness  and  intense 
reflection  as  Descartes  should  not  have  remarked  that  the 
identity  of  wax  afier  its  lique&ction  is  merely  nominal,  and 
depending  on  arbitrary  language,  which  in  many  cases  gives 
new  i^ypellations  to  the  same  aggregation  of  particles  after  a 
change  of  their  sensible  qualities ;  and  that  all  we  call  sub- 
stances are  but  aggregates  of  resisting  movable  corpuscles, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  are  capable  of  affecting  our 
senses  differently,  according  to  the  combinationd  they  may 
enter  into,  and  the  changes  they  may  successively  undergo. 
But  if  he  had  distinctly  seen  this,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
thtki  he  did,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  divulged  the 
discovery.  He  had  already  given  alarm  to  the  jealous  spirit 
of  orthodoxy  by  what  now  appears  to  many  so  self-evident, 
thai  they  have  treated  the  supposed  paradox  as  a  trifling 
with  words,  —  the  doctrine  that  color,  heat,  smell,  and  other 
secondary  qualities,  or  accidents  of  bodies,  do  not  exist  in 
them,  but  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  the  effects  of  their 
intrinsic  or  primary  qualities.  It  was  the  tenet  of  the  schoob, 
that  these  were  sensible  realities,  inherent  in  bodies ;  and  the 
church  held  as  an  article  of  faith,  that,  the  substance  of  bread 
being  withdrawn  from  the  consecrated  wafer,  the  accidents  of 
that  substance  remained  as  before,  but  independent,  and  not 
inherent  in  any  other.  Amauld  raised  thb  objection,  which 
Descartes  endeavored  to  repel  by  a  new  theory  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  but  it  always  left  a  shade  of  suspicion,  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Cartesianism. 
104.  "The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority,  which, 
in  aD  oar  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind, 
be  ascribes  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness,"  is  tkms^oir 
red^oned  by  Stewart  among  the  great  merits  of  ^^'^^ 
Descartes.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  truths  which 
we  know,  as  it  is  called,  intuitively ;  that  is,  by  the  mind's 
immediate  inward  glance.  And  reasoning  would  be  inter- 
minable, if  it  did  not  find  its  ultimate  limit  in  truths  which  it 
cannot  prove.  Grassendi  imputed  to  Descartes,  that,  in  his 
fundamental  enthymeme,  "  Gogito,  ergo  sum,"  he  supposed  a 
knowledge  of  the  major  premise, "  ($iod  cogitat,  est"  But 
Descartes  replied  that  it  was  a  great  error  to  believe  that  our 
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knowledge  of  particular  propositions  must  always  be  deduced 
from  uniTersals,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  particulare 
that  we  ascend  to  generals,  though  it  is  true  that  we  descend 
again  from  them  to  infer  other  particular  propositions.^  It  is 
probable  that  Gassendi  did  not  make  this  objection  very 
seriously. 

105.  Thus  the  logic  of  Descartes,  using  that  word  for  prin- 
ciples that  guide  our  reasoning,  was  an  instrument  of  defence 
both  against  the  captiousness  of  ordinary  scepticism,  that  of 
the  Pyirhonic  school,  and  against  the  disputatious  dogmatism 
of  those  who  professed  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  Aris- 
totle. He  who  reposes  on  his  own  consciousness,  or  who 
recurs  to  first  principles  of  intuitive  knowledge,  though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  silence  his  adversary,  should  have  the  good 
sense  to  be  silent  himself;  which  puts  equally  an  end  to 
debate.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  the  Cartesian  appeal  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness, of  which  Stewart  was  very  fond,  just  as  it  is  in 
principle,  may  end  in  an  assumption  of  our  own  prejudices 
as  the  standsud  of  belief.  Nothing  can  be  truly  sdf-evident 
but  that  which  a  clear,  an  honest,  and  an  experienced  under- 
standing in  another  man  acknowledges  to  be  sa 

106.  Descartes  has  left  a  treatise  highly  valuable,  but  not 
very  much  known,  on  the  art  of  logic,  or  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  understanding.'    Once  only,  in  a  letter,  he  has 


1  Vol.  U.  p.  806.  Sw,  too,  ttw  PMmge, 
quoted  «boT«,  in  hif  po«thuiiiouB(ualo(ni«- 

[Perfa»{M  tb«  best  answer  mijcbt  hmve 
been,  thkt  ''  Cogito,  ergo  aoiD,*'  though 
thrown  into  the  form  of  an  enth>'menie, 
was  not  meant  so  much  for  a  logical  infer* 
enre,  as  an  amrrtion  of  ronMiouenem.  It 
haa  been  obeerred,  that  fo^i/o  is  equiva- 
lent to  srnn  cogiuxns^  and  iuTolTes  the 
conclusion.  It  is  impoiwible  to  employ 
rulw  cf  logic  upon  operations  of  the  mind 
which  are  anterior  to  all  reasoning. — 
1847.1 

*  M.  Cousin  has  tranjilate'l  and  lepub- 
Uabed  two  works  of  DeticartM,  wliich  had 
only  appeared  in  Open  Posthuma  Cart«(4i, 
Amsterdam,  1701.  Their  authenticiCy, 
fttxn  extenud  and  intrinsic  proofk.  is  out 
of  question.  One  of  theee  is  that  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  entftled  Rules  for  tba 
Direction  of  the  tnderfitanding ;  which, 
though  logical  in  its  tul^t,  takes  most  oi 
its  illustrations  (hxn  mathematics.  The 
other  la  a  dialogue,  left  impetfcct,  in  which 


he  sustains  the  metaphjsioa]  prioriplts  of 
his  philoaophj.  Of  these  two  Uttle  tracts 
their  editor  has  said,  **  that  they  equal  in 
Tigor  and  perliaps  surpaiw  in  arrangemeot 
the  Meditations,  and  IMtcourse  on  Method. 
We  see  in  these  more  uoequiTooally  the 
main  object  of  DeM^artcfl,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  reTolution  which  has  created  modem 
philoeophy,  and  placed  in  the  understand- 
ing itself  the  principle  of  all  certainty,  the 
point  of  departure  for  all  legitimate  in- 
quiry. They  might  seem  written  bul 
yesterday,  and  for  the  present  age.*^  — 
Vol.  xi.,  preface,  p.  i.  I  may  add  to  this, 
that  I  consider  the  Rules  for  the  Direetioa 
of  the  Cndemtanding  as  one  of  the  best 
woriu  on  logic  (in  the  enlarged  sense) 
which  I  hare  ever  read ;  mofe  praetfealty 
useful,  perhaps,  to  young  students,  thaa 
the  NoTum  Organum ;  umI  though,  as  I 
have  said,  his  lUnstratlons  are  chieflv 
mathematieal,  most  of  his  rulas  are  appli- 
cable to  the  gmieral  discipline  of  the  rea 
•oniof  powers.     It  ooouite  Uttto  BOca 
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ftnnded  to  the  name  of  Bacon.^  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few 
paaeages  in  this  short  tract  that  remind  us  of  the  Tnatise  on 
Novum  Organum.  But  I  do  not  know  that  the  coinci-  "^  ^  i<«i«- 
dence  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  he  was  indehted 
to  it :  we  may  reckon  it  rather  a  parallel  than  a  derivatiTO 
logic ;  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  cautious,  inductive  proce- 
dure, less  brilliant  and  original  in  its  inventions,  but  of  more 
general  application,  than  die  Novum  Organiun,  which  is  with 
some  difficidty  extended  beyond  the  province  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. Descartes  is  as  averse  as  Bacon  to  syllogistic  forms. 
**  Truth,"  he  sajrs,  "  often  escapes  from  these  fetters,  in  which 
those  who  employ  them  remain  entangled.  This  is  less  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  who  make  no  use  of  logic ;  experi- 
ence showing  that  the  most  subtle  of  sophisms  cheat  none  but 
Mphists  themselves,  not  those  who  trust  to  their  natural  rea- 
son. And,  to  convince  ourselves  how  little  this  syllogistic  art 
serves  towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  we  may  remark  that 
the  logicians  can  form  no  syllogism  with  a  true  conclusion, 
unless  they  are  already  acquainted  with  the  truth  that  the 
syllogism  develops.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  vulgar  logic  is 
wholly  useless  to  him  who  would  discover  truth  for  himself, 
though  it  may  assist  in  explaining  to  others  the  truth  he 
already  knows,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  tnmsfer  it  as  a 
sdeoce  from  philosophy  to  rhetoric"  ' 

107.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  point  out  the 
many  profound  and  stnking  thoughts  which  this  Meritgof 
treatise  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  hi«»Htiiigf. 
indeed  most  of  the  writings  of  Descartes,  contain.  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  questions  oa  which  the  learned  dispute 
are  bat  questions  of  words.  These  occur  so  frequently,  that, 
if  pfailosoi^rB  would  agree  on  the  signification  of  their  words, 
scarce  Miy  of  their  controversies  would  remain."  This  has 
been  continually  said  since ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  some  pro- 
gress in  wisdom,  when  the  original  thought  of  one  age  be- 
oomes  the  truism  of  ihe  next.  No  one  had  been  so  much  on 
bis  guard  against  the  equivocation  of  words,  or  knew  so  well 
their  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.    And  it  may  be 

fkaaoBfthvndrad  psflet ;  and  I  ttiink  Uiat  ^  "  ^  qnelqnhu  de  eetto  humenr  toq- 

I  MB  dofoff  a  sfult*  in  reoommeodliig  H.  loH  efntreprsodra  d*6cTire   ThlstolrB  dcs 

Ifaayof  ttwnilef  wfll^oreonrMflwftmiMl  ftppannow  oAlcftos  lekm  la  in«(hod«  d* 

is  latar  books ;  some,  poaribly,  in  earlier.  Verolamina."  —  Vol.  Ti.  p.  210. 

tUi  Inet,  aa  i^n  aa  tba  dJalofue  which  •  Vol.  xi.  p.  266. 
aoova  H,  la  tneonpleto ;  a  poitkm  beli« 
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said  generallT.  thoogli  not  witiMmt  excepdoo,  of  the  iiieti4)h7- 
sical  writinois  of  Descartes,  that  we  find  in  them  a  perspicuitj 
which  springs  from  his  omemitting  attention  to  the  logicid 
process  of  inqoirr*  admitting  do  douJbdbl  or  ambigooos  posi- 
tion, and  never  requiring  from  his  reader  a  deference  to  any 
aothoritj  hot  that  of  demonstration.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  reading  sach  writers,  that  we  are  abie  to  discern 
when  thej  are  manifestly  in  the  wrong.     The  sophisms  of 

/  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  the  schoolmen,  imd  of  a  great  many 

recent  metaphTsidans,  are  disguised  by  their  obsoiritj ;  and, 
while  they  creep  insidiomlj  into  the  nund  of  the  reader,  are 
always  denied  and  explained  away  by  partial  disciples. 

108.    Stewart  has  praised  Descartes  for  having  reooorse 
Hb  wotinm  to  ^^  evidence  of  conscioosness  in  order  to  prove 

'  erfr«.«iiL   the  liberty  of  the  wilL     But  he  omits  to  teD  ns,  that 

the  notions  entertained  by  this  philosopher  were  not  such 
as  have  been  generally  thought  compatible  with  fr^ee  agen- 
cy in  the  <Mily  sense  that  admits  of  controversy.  It  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  Descartes,  that  God  is  the 
cause  of  all  homan  actions.  *^  Before  God  sent  us  into 
the  woiid,"  he  says  in  a  letter,  ^  he  knew  exacUy  what  all 
the  inclinations  of  our  will  would  be ;  it  is  he  thai  has  im- 
planted them  in  us ;  it  is  he  also  that  has  disposed  all  other 
things,  so  that  sudi  or  sudi  objects  should  present  themselves 
to  us  at  sudi  or  such  times,  by  means  of  which  he  has  known 
that  our  free-will  would  determine  us  to  sudi  or  such  actions, 
and  he  has  willed  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  he  has  not  willed 
to  compel  us  thereto.**  ^    "  We  could  not  demonstrate,"  he  says 

^  at  another  time,  ^that  God  exists,  except  by  considering 

him  as  a  being  absolutely  perfect;  and  he  could  not  be 
absolutely  perfect,  if  there  could  happen  any  thing  in  the 

'^  worid  which  did  not  spring  entirely  from  faiim.  .  .  .  Mere 

philosophy  is  enou^  to  make  us  know  that  there  cannot  enter 
the  least  thought  into  the  mind  of  man,  but  Qod  must  will 
and  have  willed  from  all  eternity  that  it  should  enter  there.**' 
This  is  in  a  letter  to  his  highly  intelligent  friend,  the  Princess 
Palatine  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  James  L;  and  he 
proceeds  to  declare  himself  stro^y  in  &vor  of  predestination, 
denying  wholly  any  particular  providence,  to  which  she  had 
alluded,  as  changing  the  decrees  of  God,  and  all  efficacy  of 
prayer,  except  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  his  determinations. 

a  Vol  Iz.  p.  S74.  a  Id.,  p.  HO. 
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Descartes,  therefore,  whatever  some  of  his  disciples  may  have 
bec<HDe,  was  far  enough  from  an  Arminian  theology.  "  As  to 
free-wiU,"  he  says  elsewhere,  *^  I  own  that,  thinking  only  of 
ourselves,  we  cannot  but  reckon  it  independent ;  but,  when  we 
think  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
all  things  depend  on  him,  and  that  consequently  our  free-will 
must  do  so  too.  .  .  .  But,  since  our  knowledge  of  ihe  existence 
of  God  should  not  hinder  us  from  being  assured  of  our  free- 
will, because  we  feel,  and  are  conscious  of  it  in  ourselves,  so 
that  of  our  fr«e-will  should  not  make  us  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  God.  For  the  independence  which  we  experience  and  feel 
in  ourselves,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  make  our  actions 
praiseworthy  or  blamable,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  depend- 
ence of  another  nature,  according  to  which  all  things  are 
subject  to  God."* 

109.  A  system  so  novel,  so  attractive  to  the  imagination 
by  its  bold  and  brilliant  paradoxes,  as  that  of  Des- 
cartes, could  not  but  excite  the  attention  of  an  age  l^Saa^^ 
already  roused  to  the  desire  of  a  new  philosophy,  '"•^^ 
and  to  the  scorn  of  ancient  authority.  His  first  ^^° 
treatises  i^peared  in  French ;  and,  though  he  afterwards  em- 
ployed Latin,  his  works  were  very  soon  translated  by  his 
disciples,  and  under  his  own  care.  He  wrote  in  Latin  with 
great  perspicuity;  in  French  with  liveliness  and  elegance. 
His  mathematical  and  optical  writings  gave  him  a  reputation 
which  envy  could  not  take  away,  and  secured  his  philosophy 
from  that  general  ridicule  which  sometimes  overwhelms  an 
obscure  author.  His  very  enemies,  numerous  and  vehement 
as  they  were,  served  to  enhance  the  celebrity  of  the  Cartesian 
system,  which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  by  publishing 
their  objections  to  his  Meditations  with  his  own  replies.  In 
the  universities,  bigoted  for  the  most  part  to  Aristotelian 
authority,  he  had  no  chance  of  public  reception ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  universities  was  much  diminished  in  France, 
and  a  new  theory  had  perhaps  better  chances  in  its  fiivor  on 
account  of  their  opposition.  But  the  Jesuits,  a  more  power- 
ful body,  were,  in  general,  adverse  to  the  Cartesian  system, 
and  especially  some  time  afterwards,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  have  the  countenance  of  several  leading  Jansenists.    The 

>  VoL  Is.  p.  868.  Thk  bad  orkdnaUy  detarmixuUloii  of  God  being  both  i—rttd 
hmm  stAtad  in  th*  Prindpto  with  iMi  m  tme,  but  tbelr  oo-«zi8t«Doe  Inoomprt- 
mwMmm;  tfa*  frm-wiU  of  man  and  pr»-    bouibto.    Vol.  iU.  p.  86 
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^hnmdabiii  ooamnx  z  •sni'it  x  oi  aut  eaaIp^^^fln]tie«i  the  wits 
«'  die  wnriiL  die  men  •af  induuai-e  siii  fGasomnxr,  ^paek  to 
jSBeeei  die  3007  wp^jcif^'ae^  -it  Carv^tamsiL  wiik  h>  ci|Mh' 
riTT  ±p  ix5  ex[r*'iLeQ«*«:ik.  i:  s  amunasiaiary  to  aaj  how  predo- 
^■"^■*-  dxis  «JjM  waff  m  die  gemiaiLeiaith  aad  ciritteaitk 
ggufaiieJw  both.  31  Fram^e  mod  Tndimttd. 

II.  Descarsts  «a»  i-T^iiQitrr  in  <nm»ienb^  alani  lest  the 
>^....»»  dmrrh  KUHiid  bear  wiih  ic»  vi»JU£bc  ntmo  his  philooo- 
■**'''^'  ^tjS-  H*t  had  die  cemsire  on  Galiieo  be^re  his 
ercsL  md  cercunrr  aeed  Mme  diieiBe  at*  wonfe  is  to  the 
cardi'f  BuviHiieixc  niwa  dii»  jtt:gmn>  It  waa»  htwieiet,  in 
die  Praoesciat  eoantrr  wiiick  he  had  dweem  as  hi»  harbor  of 
rein^ze  chat  he  wa&  ihwaed  ft>  enraonfier  the  roughest  stom. 
Gu?b«Tt  T.>»t.  aa  emiiKnc  tneottfeiaD  hi  the  UnirersitT  of 
Ucrv^-hu  aid  die  head  o£  the  partr  m  the  Chmrh  of  Hodand, 
whi^-k  h^  been  T^rtorioQe  in  the  Srnod  ot  Dcrt,  attacked 
]>»caru»  with  all  xht  Tirrz^nee  and  bt^otrr  chnracterirtic  of 
his  school  cf  drrinhy.  The  £iaoas  deaaaostratkai  of  the 
beine  of  G«Mi  he  aeeerted  to  be  a  coTer  tar  atheisoi,  and 
thoa  cxci:^  a  ftisie  of  coumjrersr ;  Descartes  being  not 
withoat  »ui,*^mieis  in  the  vnrremtT,  especiall j  Regius*  pro- 
fesor  of  mtniii'ise.  The  phikisopher  was  indxiced  bj  these 
iwwaiiln  to  cbanse  his  resilience  from  a  town  in  the  proriDce 
of  Utrecht  u>  Lejden.  Yoet  did  noC  cease  to  poiBiie  him 
with  ontrageoos  cmianuiT«  and  sncceed«d  in  obtaining  decrees 
of  the  senate  and  University  of  Utrecht*  which  interdicted 
Begins  from  teaching  that  **  new  and  nnprored  {yrmsmmpta) 
phikvophr*  to  his  pupOs^  The  war  of  libels  on  the  Toetian 
side  did  not  cease  for  some  jears,  and  Descartes  re{died  with 
DO  small  acrimooT  against  Voei  himself.  The  hUter  bad 
recourse  to  the  aril  power,  and  institnted  a  prosecntioo 
against  Descartes*  which  was  qoasbed  by  the  interference  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Bat  many  in  the  UniTcrsitj  of  Lej- 
den,  nnder  the  inflnence  of  a  noteUe  theologian  of  that  age, 
named  TrigUmdiaSy  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  Dntch 
orthodoxy,  raised  a  ciy  against  the  Certesian  philosophy  as 


««^a*  mH  eomtn  !»  M.     tt    car] 

',  >  TOO!  pti*  d»  BM  Mia-     It, 
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being  fiiTorable  to  PelagianiBm  and  Popery,  the  worst  names 
that  could  be  given  in  Holland ;  fmd  it  was  again  through  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  he  escaped  a  public 
censore.  Begins,  the  most  zealous  of  his  original  advocates, 
began  to  swerve  from  the  fidelity  of  a  sworn  disciple,  and 
pablisbed  a  book  containing  some  theories  of  his  own,  which 
Descartes  thought  himself  obliged  to  disavow.  Ultimatelj 
be  found,  like  many  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  that  he  had  pur- 
chased reputation  at  the  cost  of  peace ;  and,  after  some  visits 
to  France,  where,  probably  from  the  same  cause,  he  never 
designed  to  settle,  found  an  honorable  asylum  and  a  prema- 
ture death  at  the  court  of  Christina.  He  died  in  1651, 
having  worked  a  more  important  change  in  speculative  philo- 
sophy than  any  who  had  preceded  him  since  the  revival  of 
learnii^;  for  there  could  be  no  comparison  in  that  age  be- 
tween the  celebrity  and  effect  of  his  writings  and  those  of 
Loard  Bacon.^ 

111.  The  prejudice  against  Descartes,  especially  in  his  own 
ooontry,  was  aggravated  by  his  indiscreet  and  not  oiurgwof 
very  warrantable  assumption  of  perfect  originality.'  P>««**rf«>»« 
No  one,  I  think,  can  fidrly  refuse  to  own,  that  the  Cartesian 
metaphysics,  taken  in  their  consecutive  arrangement,  form 
truly  an  original  S3rstem ;  and  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to 
deny  the  splendid  discoveries  he  developed  in  algebra  and 
optics.  But,  upon  every  one  subject  which  Descartes  treated, 
he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  plagiarism:  professing 
always  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  others,  he 
faDs  perpetually  into  their  track;  more,  as  his  adversaries 
maintained,  than  the  chances  of  coincidence  could  fidrly  ex- 

I  Tbt  Wk  of  neteartet  vm  wrlttea,    Invvntliigmyown.    TUfcUipoaitlon  atone 
r  ftiUj  and  with  tha  wanoth  of  a  dia-    Impelled  ma  in  youth  to  the  atadr  of 


YVjItaUjaad 
ctel^byBam 
lien,  of  vUe 


.  by  Bafllet,  in  two  Tolamea  qoarto.  adenoe :    hence,  tHtenerar   a  new  book 

^  of  wUeh  he  afterwards  published  promised  bj  its  title  aome  new  diseoreiyi 

an  abridcBaot.    In  this,  we  ilnd  at  lencth  before  sitting  down  to  read  it,  I  used  to 

the  attBcIn  made  on  liim  bj  the  Voeoan  try  whether  my   own  natural  sasacity 

thaohifiami      Bmeker  has  jciren  a  long  could  lead  me  to  any  thing  of  the  kind: 

aad  valnaMa  aeoonnt  of  the  Oarteaian  and  I  took  care  not  to  lose  tUs  innocent 

ybBnanyhy,  hot  not  fitTocablef  and  per*  pleasure  by  too  hasty  a  perusal.    This 

kaas  BoC  quite  Mt.    VoL  t.  pp.  20O-8M.  answered  so  often,  that  I  at  length  per- 

B«hla  Is,   as  osual,   much  infcrior  to  oeiTed  that  I  arriTed  at  truth,  not  ac 

BracfccT.    Bnt  those  «iio  omit  the  ma-  other  men  do,  after  blind  and  precarious 

111— rinsi  portion  will  not  And  the  ori-  guesses,  by  good  luck  rather  than  skill; 

final  weeks  of  Descartes  vsfy  long ;  and  but  that  long  ezpexlenoa  had  tau^t  ma 

Cbsy  are  waD  worthy  of  being  rsad.  certain  fixed  rules,  whkh  ware  of  sur- 

«  ^  I  fwnfcas."  hesayalnhis  Logte,"that  prishig  utUity.  and  of  whkh  I  afterwaidi 

I  was  bom  with  so^  a  temper,  thai  the  mads  use  to  dMoover  more  tmtha.**— Vol 

chiif  plewmv  I  find  in  study  Is,  not  from  zi.  p.  268. 
•  of  oihan,ba(  by 
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plain.  Leibnitz  has  summed  np  the  claims  of  earlier  writers 
to  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Descartes ;  and  certainly  it  is 
a  pretty  long  bill  to  be  presented  to  any  author.  I  shall 
insert  this  passage  in  a  note,  though  much  of  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  thiis  portion  of  the  Cart^ian  philosophy.^  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  by  candid  minds,  that  we  cannot  apply 
the  doctrine  of  chances  to  coincidence  of  reasoning  in  men  of 
acute  and  inquisitive  spirits,  as  foirly  as  we  may  to  that 
of  style  or  imagery;  but,  if  we  hold  strictly  that  the  old  writer 
may  claim  the  exclusive  praise  of  a  philosophical  discovery, 
we  must  regret  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  feathers  pludLed 
from  the  wing  of  an  eagle. 


1  "Dogmata  t^va  meCaphjsiea,  T«Iat 
drea  idcM  a  seiudbus  remotas*  et  aninuB 
distinctionein  a  oorpore,  et  fluxam  per  se 
renim  materiaUum  fidem,  prorsus  Pla- 
tonica  •ont.  Argamentiim  pro  exfatentia 
Deif  ex  eo,  quod  ens  perfecti«imam,  Tel 
quo  majiu  intelUgl  non  potest,  existen> 
ttam  includit.  tvit  Anaelmi,  et  in  Ubro 
*  Contra  insipientem '  inseripto  extat  inter 
q)a>  opera,  pasalmqne  a  scholastids  exa> 
minatur.  In  doctrina  de  continao,  pleno 
et  loco  Aristotelem  noster  secutos  est, 
Sttrfcosqoe  in  re  moraU  penitos  expreasit, 
floriferis  nt  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant. 
In  expUcatione  renim  mechanica  Leoclp- 
pom  et  Demoeritum  pneenntes  habolt 
qni  et  Tortices  ipaos  jam  docoerant.  Jor- 
danos  Brunos  easdem  fbre  de  oiagnitndine 
unirersi  ideas  habuisse  dicitur,  qucm- 
admodmn  et  notarit  V.  CC.  Stephanas 
Spleissius,  at  de  Gilberto  nil  dicam,  cujns 
ma^netictt  considerationes  torn  per  se,  torn 
ad  qrstema  imirerri  applicatsD.  Cartesio 
plurunom  profkierunt.  Explicattonem  gra- 
Titatis  per  materiss  soUdiorls  ngecttooan 
In  tangente,  qaod  in  physica  Carte«iana 
prope  pnlcherrimum  est,  dididt  ex  Keple> 
ro,  qni  similltadioe  palearum  motu  aqnie 
in  Tase  gyrantis  ad  rentrom  controsarum 
rem  expflcuit  primas.  Actionem  luds  in 
distans,  rimilitudine  baculi  preesi  jam 
Tetens  adnmbraTere.  Circa  indem  a  H. 
Antonio  de  Dominis  non  parum  Inds 
accepit.  Keplerum  fkiism  prunom  sunm 
in  dioptxids  magistrum,  et  in  eoaigameO' 
to  omnes  ante  m  mortales  longo  interrallo 
antegressom,  Iktetur  Cartcsiiu  in  epi«toIis 
ftmillaribas ;  nam  in  ffcriptis,  qose  ipse 
•didit,  longi  abest  a  tali  conRMdone  aut 
laade:  tametsi  ilia  ratio,  qnsB  rationam 
direction«n  expUcat,  ex  campo«it1ooe 
nimimm  dnpUeis  conatAs  pcrpendicalaris 
ad  saperfldem  et  ad  eandem  paralleli,  di- 
sertA  apud  K^Ienun  extet,  qui  eodem, 
ut  Oartesias.  modo  stqoalltatem  angulo- 
rvm  inddentisB  et  rsflaxionis  liino  dedodt. 


Idqoe  gratam  n 
qnod  omnis  prope  Cartesfi  ratiodnatio 
hoic  innidtor  prindpio.  Legem  reftmo- 
tionis  piimom  invenisae  WiUebroodom 
Snelliam,  Isaacos  Vossias  patefcdt,  qoaa- 
qnam  non  ideo  n^are  ansim,  Cartedam 
in  eadem  inddere  potoiase  de  soo.  Neya- 
Tit  in  epistoUs  Vletam  sibi  lectam,  sed 
TbomsB  HaxTioti  AngU  libros  amlytksQS 
posthamos  anno  1681  editos  Tidisse  molti 
▼ix  dnbitant;  osqoe  adeo  magnas  est 
eorom  consensos  earn  calculo  geometite 
Cartesian*.  Sane  jam  Harriotus  ssqua- 
tiooem  nihilo  atqqalem  posoit,  et  hino 
derirarit,  qoomodo  oriaUir  atqaatio  ex 
maltiplicatione  ladicom  in  se  inrioem,  et 
quomodo  radicom  aactione,  diminatkme, 
maltipUcatiooe  aot  diTisione  Tariari  atqaa* 
tk>  poeeit.  et  qoomodo  prolnde  natora,  ei 
constitutio  spqoationum  et  radicnm  cog> 
nosd  posnit  ex  terminorom  habitadine. 
Itaque  nanat  celebenimns  Wallisias, 
Ruberraliam,  qai  miratos  erat,  onde 
Cartesio  in  mentem  Teniaset  palmadom 
ill  ad.  atquatimiem  ponere  seqoalem  nUiilo 
ad  in^tar  nnias  qoantitatis,  ostenso  sibi  a 
OoniilK)  de  CaTendlsh  Ubro  Harrioti  ex> 
elama>«M, '  n  Ta  m  !  11  Ta  ra !  *  ridit,  ridit. 
Kedoctkmsm  qaadrato-qoadrata  atqna- 
tionls  ad  enMeam  saperiori  jam  ssecolo 
InTenlt  Ladoricos  Foiarios,  ciOns  Titam 
reliqoit  Cardanns  ^as  fkmiliaris.  Beoi- 
qae  ftdt  Cartesius,  at  a  rtris  doetis  dodam 
notatom  est,  et  ex  epistolis  nimiam  ap- 
paret,  immodlcas  oontemptor  aUomm,  et 
nmsB  cnpiditate  ab  arttfldis  oon  abetinens, 
qasB  param  generoaa  rideri  possunt. 
Atqae  hnc  profacto  non  dioo  animo  ob* 
treotandi  Tiro,  qoem  mirUlo6  astimo,  sed 
eo  consHio,  at  coique  sanm  triboator, 
nee  anos  omniam  bMides  abeorbeat ;  Joa- 
tissimam  enlm  est,  at  inventoribas  saos 
honos  eonstet,  nee  sablatis  drtotom 
pnemiis  prseclara  fteiendi  stadlnm  refH< 
gesoat."  —  Leibniti,  apad  Brucksr,T.  SG6. 
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112.  The  name  of  Descartes  as  a  great  metaphysical 
writer  has  revived,  in  some  measure,  of  late  years:  R^ogni,^ 
and  this  has  been  chiefly  owing,  among  ourselves,  to  cnue  of 
Dogald  Stewart ;  in  France,  to  the  growing  disposi-  ^^^"•* 
lion  of  their  philosophers  to  cast  away  their  idols  of  the 
ei^bteenih  century.  "  I  am  disposed,"  says  our  Scottish  phi- 
losopher, ^  to  date  the  origin  of  the  true  philosophy  of  mind 
from  the  Prindpia  (why  not  the  earlier  works  ?)  of  Descartes, 
rather  than  from  the  Organum  of  Bacon,  or  the  Essays  of 
Locke;  without,  however,  meaning  to  compare  the  French 
author  with  our  two  countrymen,  either  as  a  contributor  to 
oar  stock  of  f (lets  relating  to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  or 
as  the  author  of  any  important  conclusion  concerning  the 
general  laws  to  which  they  may  be  referred."  The  excellent 
edition  by  M.  Cousin,  in  which  alone  the  entire  works  of 
Descartes  can  be  found,  is  a  homage  that  France  has  recently 
dfered  to  his  memory,  and  an  important  contribution  to  the 
studious  both  of  metaphysical  and  mathematical  philosophy. 
I  have  made  use  of  no  other,  though  it  might  be  desirable  for 
the  inquirer  to  have  the  Latin  original  at  his  side,  espedaUy 
in  those  woiks  which  had  not  been  seen  in  French  by  their 
author. 


Section  IV. 

On  «lM  Il0toph7ileia  PhOoMphy  of  Bbbbce.  • 

113.  The  meti4)hysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes  was  pro- 
mnlgated  in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  which  netaphTsi. 
appeared  in  1650.  This,  with  his  other  works,  De  eaitreatisei 
Clve  and  De  Corpore  Politico,  were  Aised  into  that  ^  ^*>*>*»«"- 
great  and  general  system,  which  he  published  in  1651,  with 
the  title  of  Leviathan.  The  first  part  of  the  Leviathan,  "  Of 
Man,"  foUows  the  several  chapters  of  the  treatise  on  Human 
Nature  with  much  regularity ;  but  so  numerous  are  the  en- 
largements or  omissions,  so  many  are  the  variations  with 
which  the  author  has  expressed  the  same  positions,  that  they 
ehoold  much  rather  be  considered  as  two  works,  than  as  two 
editioiis  of  the  same.    They  differ  more  than  Lord  Bacon's 
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treatise,  De  Angmentia  Scientianim,  does  from  his  Advance- 
ment  of  Leaniing.  I  shall,  however,  blend  the  two  in  a  singla 
analysis ;  and  th»  I  shall  generally  give,  as  fiir  as  is  possible, 
ooDsistentlj  with  mj  own  limits,  in  the  very  words  of  Hobbes. 
Hb  language  is  so  locid  and  concise,  that  it  would  be  almost 
as  in^iroper  to  pot  an  algebnical  process  in  different  terms  as 
some  of  his  meta{Jiysical  paragraphs.  Bat,  as  a  certain 
degree  of  abridgment  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  reader 
most  not  take  it  for  granted,  even  where  inverted  coomias 
denote  a  closer  attention  to  the  text,  that  nothing  is  omitted, 
althongh,  in  sodi  cases,  I  never  hold  it  permissible  to  make 
any  change. 

114  All  angle  thoughts,  it  is  the  primary  tenet  of  Hobbes, 
Hhtfaeoty  are  representations  <»'  appearances  of  some  quality 
crnmrfn  ^f  |^  body  without  us,  which  is  commonly  called  an 
object.  **  Hiere  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind,  which  hath 
not  at  first  totally,  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs 
of  sense.  Hie  rest  are  derived  from  that  origmaL"  ^  In  the 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  he  dweUs  long  on  the  immediate 
causes  of  sensation ;  and  if  no  alteration  had  been  made  in 
his  manuscript  since  he  wrote  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  in  1640,  he  must  be  owned  to  have  anticipated 
(^Qi,,,;,^!^!  Descartes  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  doctrines. 
vithDe*-  ^Because  the  image  in  visicm,  consisting  in  color 
^"'^  and  shape,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  qualities 
of  the  object  of  that  sense,  it  is  no  hard  matter  for  a  man  to 
fall  into  this  opinion,  that  the  same  color  and  8hi4>e  are  the 
very  qualities  themselves ;  and  for  the  same  cause,  that  sound 
and  noise  are  the  qualities  of  the  bell,  or  of  the  air.  And 
this  opinion  hath  been  so  long  received,  that  the  contrary 
must  needs  appear  a  great  paradox ;  and  yet  the  introduction 
of  species  visible  and  intelligible  (which  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  opinion),  passing  to  and  fro  from  the 
object,  is  worse  than  any  paradox,  as  being  a  plain  impossi- 
bility. I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  make  plain  these 
points :  1.  That  the  subject  wherein  color  and  image  are  inhe> 
rent  is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen.  2.  That  there  is  nothing 
without  us  (really)  which  we  call  an  image  or  color.  3.  That 
the  said  image  or  color  is  but  an  apposition  unto  us  of  the 
motion,  agitation,  or  alteration,  which  the  object  worketh  in 
the  brain  or  spirits,  or  some  external  substance  of  the  head. 
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4.  That,  as  in  viaion,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  from 
the  other  senses,  the  subject  of  their  inherence  is  not  the 
object,  but  the  sentient."^  And  this  he  goes  on  to  prove. 
Nothing  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Discours  sur  la  M^thode, 
the  onl J  work  of  Descartes  then  published ;  and,  even  if  we 
believe  Hobbes  to  have  interpolated  this  ch^ter  after  he  had 
read  the  Meditations,  he  has  stated  the  principle  so  clearly, 
and  ilkistrated  it  so  copiously,  that,  so  &r  espeoally  as  Locke 
and  the  En^ish  metaphysicians  took  it  up,  we  may  almost 
redLon  him  another  original  source. 

115.  The  second  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  ^On  Lnagina- 
tioo,"  begins  with  one  of  those  acute  and  original  ini^-ing^ 
observations  we  often  find  in  Hobbes :  ^  That  when  tkm  uui 
a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will  '°^<^- 
lie  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  doubts  of.  But  that 
when  a  thing  is  in  motion,  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion, 
unless  somewhat  stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the  same, 
namely,  that  noUiing  can  change  itself,  is  not  so  easily  assented 
ta  For  men  measure,  not  only  other  men,  but  all  other 
things,  by  themselves ;  and,  because  they  find  themselves  sub- 
ject after  motion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think  every  thing  else 
grows  weary  of  motion  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own  accord.'' 
The  physical  principle  had  lately  been  estabUshed;  but  the 
reason  here  given  for  the  contrary  prejudice,  though  not  the 
9(Ae  one,  is  ingenious,  and  even  true.  Lnagination  he  defines 
to  be  **  conception  remaining,  and  by  little  and  little  decaying 
after  the  act  of  Bense."'  This  he  afterwards  expressed  less 
happOy,  ^  the  gradual  decline  of  the  motion  in  which  sense 
consists ;"  his  phraseology  becoming  more  and  more  tinctured 
with  the  matenalism  which  he  affected  in  all  his  philosophy. 
Neither  definition  seems  at  all  applicable  to  the  imagination 
which  caUs  up  long  past  perceptions.  "  This  decaying  sense, 
when  we  wocdd  express  the  thing  itself  (I  mean  fancy  itself), 
we  call  imagination ;  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay, 
and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past,  it  is  called 
memory.  So  that  imagination  and  memory  are  but  one  thin^ 
which  finr  divers  considerations  hath  divers  names.'  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  imaginaticm  and  memory  are  distin- 
gidahed  by  something  more  than  their  names.**  The  second 
fundamental  error  of  Hobbes  in  his  metiq;>hysics,  his  extrava- 
gant nominalism,  if  so  it  should  be  called,  appears  in  this 
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sentence,  as  the  first,  his  materialism,  does  in  that  previoaslj 
quoted. 

116.  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  the  phantasms  of 
waking  men  are  considered  in  this  chapter  with  the  keen 
observation  and  cool  reason  of  Hobbes.^  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  has  gone  more  profoundly  into  psychological  speculations 
in  the  Leviathan  than  in  the  earlier  treatise ;  but  it  bears 
witness  more  frequently  to  what  had  probably  been  the 
growth  of  the  intervening  period, —  a  proneness  to  political 
and  religious  allusion,  to  magnify  civil  and  to  depreciate 
ecclesiastical  power.  "K  this  superstitious  fear  of  spirits 
were  taken  away,  and,  with  it,  prognostics  from  dreams,  fidse 
prophecies  and  many  other  things  depending  thereon,  by 
which  crafty  and  ambitious  persons  abuse  the  simple  people, 
men  would  be  much  more  fitted  than  they  are  for  dvQ  obedi- 
ence. And  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  schools ;  but 
they  rather  nourish  such  doctrine."* 

117.  The   fourth   chapter  on   Human   Nature,  and  the 

corresponding  third  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  enti 
orfaStoof  *^^  " ^  Discourse,  or  the  Consequence  and  Train 
Jo^tfinft-      of  Imagination,"  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 

Hobbes,  as  they  contain  the  elements  of  that  theory 
of  association,  which  was  slightly  touched  afterwards  by 
Locke,  but  developed  and  pushed  to  a  far  greater  extent 
by  Hartley.  "  The  cause,"  he  says,  "  of  the  coherence  or 
consequence  of  one  conception  to  another  is  their  first  cohe- 
rence or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are  produced  by 
sense :  as  for  instance,  from  St  Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to 
St  Peter,  because  their  names  are  read  together ;  firom  St 
Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause ;  from  stone  to  founda- 
tion, because  we  see  them  together ;  and,  for  the  same  cause, 
from  foundation  to  church,  and  from  church  to  people,  and 
from  people  to  tumult ;  and,  according  to  this  example,  the 
mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing  to  any  thing."  *  This  he 
illustrates  in  the  Leviathan  by  the  well-known  anecdote  of  a 
question  suddenly  put  by  one,  in  conversation  about  the  death 
of  Charles  I.,  ^  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny  ?  "  Of 
this  discourse,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  word  than 
is  usual  with  the  logicians,  he  mentions  several  kinds ;  and 
after  observing  that  the  remembrance  of  succession  of  one 
thing  to  another,  that  is,  of  what  was  antecedent  and  what 
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coQseqaent  and  what  conoomitant,  is  called  an  experiment, 
adds,  that  ^  to  have  had  manj  experiments  is  what  we  call 
experience,  which  is  nothing  else  but  remembrance  of  what 
antecedents  have  been  followed  by  what  consequents."  ^ 

118.  "No  man  can  have  a  conception  of  the  future,  for 
the  fotore  is  not  jet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the 

pest  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  call  past  future  ^**p«'**°~- 
relativelj."'  And  again:  "  The  present  onlj  has  a  being  in 
natore :  things  past  have  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  but 
things  to  come  have  no  being  at  all ;  the  ^ture  being  but  a 
fiction  of  the  mind,  applying  the  sequels  of  actions  past  to  the 
actions  that  are  present,  which  with  most  certainty  is  done  by 
him  that  has  most  experience,  but  not  with  certainty  enough. 
And  though  it  be  called  prudence,  when  the  event  answereth 
our  expectation,  yet  in  its  own  nature  it  is  but  presumption."  * 
'^  When  we  have  observed  antecedents  and  consequents  &e- 
qoently  associated,  we  take  one  for  a  sign  of  the  other ;  as 
doads  foretell  rain,  and  rain  is  a  sign  there  have  been  douds. 
Bat  signs  are  but  conjectural,  and  their  assurance  is  never  full 
or  evident.  For  though  a  man  have  always  seen  the  day  and 
night  to  follow  one  another  hitherto,  yet  can  he  not  thence 
oondode  they  shall  do  so,  or  that  they  have  done  so  eternally. 
Experience  condudeth  nothing  universally.  But  those  who 
have  most  experience  conjecture  best,  because  they  have  most 
signs  to  conjecture  by :  hence  old  men,  cceterU  paribus,  and 
men  of  quick  parts,  conjecture  better  than  the  young  or 
dnO."  ^  "  But  experience  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  ad- 
vantage of  naturid  and  extemporary  wit,  though  perhaps 
many  young  men  think  the  contrary."  There  is  a  presump- 
tion of  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  founded  on  experience, 
as  when,  from  having  often  seen  ashes  after  fire,  we  infer  from 
seeing  them  again  that  there  has  been  fire.  But  this  is  as 
eonjectnral  as  our  expectations  of  the  future.' 

119.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  in  the  Levia- 
than, he  adds,  what  is  a  very  leading  prindple  in  uneonodT*. 
the  i^ulosophy  of  Hobbes,  but  seems  to  have  no  bieneMof 
particolar  relation  to  what  has  preceded:  "What-  *^°*^- 
soever  we  imagine  is  finite;   therefore  there  is  no  idea  or 
oooception  of  any  thing  we  call  infinite.    No  man  can  have 
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in  his  mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitade,  nor  conceive 
infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force,  or  infinite 
power.  When  we  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  we  signify  only 
that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the 
things  named ;  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  bat  of  oar 
own  inability.  And  Uierefore  the  name  of  God  is  osed,  not 
to  make  us  conceive  him,  —  for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and 
his  greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable,  —  bat  that  we 
may  honor  him.  Also  because  whatsoever,  as  I  said  before, 
we  conceive,  has  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at 
once,  or  by  parts ;  a  man  can  have  no  thought,  representing 
any  thing,  not  subject  to  sense.  No  man,  therefore,  can  con- 
ceive any  thing,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in  some  place,  and 
indeed  with  some  determinate  magnitude,  and  which  may  be 
divided  into  parts,  nor  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place  and 
all  in  another  place  at  the  same  time,  nor  that  two  or  more 
Uiings  can  be  in  one  and  the  same  place  at  once.  For  none 
of  these  things  ever  have,  or  can  be  incident  to  sense,  but  are 
absurd  speeches,  taken  upon  credit  without  any  signification 
at  all,  from  deceived  philosophers,  and  deceived  or  deceiving 
schoolmen.*'  This,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  section,  had  been 
already  discussed  with  Descartes.  The  paralogism  of  Hobbes 
consists  in  his  imposing  a  limited  sense  on  the  word  ^  idea  "  or 
**  conception,"  and  assuming  that  what  cannot  be  conceived 
according  to  that  sense  has  no  signification  at  alL 

120.  The  next  chapter,  being  the  fifth  in  one  treatise, 
Origin  of  and  the  fourth  in  the  other,  may  be  reckoned,  per- 
i*°8^>*8«-  haps,  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  original  in  the 
writings  of  Hobbes.  It  relates  to  speech  and  language. 
^  The  invention  of  printing,"  he  begins  by  observing,  ^  though 
ingenious,  compared  with  the  invention  of  letters,  is  no  great 
matter.  .  .  .  But  the  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all 
others  was  that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names  or  appellations, 
and  their  connection,  whereby  men  renter  their  thoughts, 
recall  them  when  they  are  past,  and  also  declare  them  one  to 
another  for  mutual  utility  and  conversation ;  without  which 
there  had  been  amongst  men  neither  commonwealth  nor 
society,  nor  content  nor  peace,  no  more  than  among  liooB, 
bears,  and  wolves.  The  first  author  of  speech  was  God  him- 
self, that  instructed  Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as 
he  presented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  Scripture  goeth  no  further 
in  this  matter.     But  this  was  sufficient  to  direct  him  to 
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add  more  nmmesy  as  the  experience  and  use  of  the  creatures 
should  give  him  occasion,  and  to  join  them  in  such  manner 
by  degrees  as  to  make  himself  understood ;  and  so,  hy  snc- 
ceesioD  of  time,  so  much  language  might  be  gotten  as  he  had 
fbimd  use  for,  though  not  so  copious  as  an  orator  or  philoso- 
pher has  need  oE"  ^ 

121.  This  account  of  the  original  of  language  appears  in 
general  as  probable  as  it  is  succinct  and  clear.  But  gj,  p^„^. 
the  assumption  that  there  could  have  been  no  society  cai  thnry 
or  mutual  peace  among  mankind  without  languid,  interfepes. 
the  ordinary  instrument  of  contract,  is  too  much  founded  upon 
his  own  political  speculations :  nor  is  it  proved  bj  the  com- 
parison to  lions,  b^rs,  and  wolves,  even  if  the  analogy  could 
be  admitted ;  since  the  state  of  warfare  which  he  here  inti- 
mates to  be  natural  to  man,  does  not  commonly  subsist  in 
these  wild  animals  of  the  same  species.  Sievis  inter  se  can- 
venit  ursis^  is  an  old  remark.  But,  taking  mankind  with  as 
much  propensity  to  violence  towards  each  other  as  Ilobbes 
could  suggest,  is  it  speech,  or  reason  and  the  sense  of  self- 
interest,  which  has  restrained  this  within  the  boundaries 
imposed  on  it  by  dvil  society  ?  The  position  appears  to  be, 
that  man,  with  every  other  faculty  and  attribute  of  his  nature 
except  language,  could  never  have  lived  in  community  with 
his  fellows.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  mechanism  of  such  a 
community  would  have  been  very  imperfect.  But,  possessing 
his  rational  powers,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  might  not  have 
devised  signs  to  make  known  his  special  wants,  or  why  he 
might  not  have  attained  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  his 
species  and  foundation  of  society,  —  the  exchange  of  what  he 
liked  less  for  what  he  liked  better. 

122.  This  wiU  appear  more  evident,  and  the  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  the  school  of  Hobbes  as  to  the  absolute  neces-  ..^.^ 
nty  of  language  to  the  mutual  relations  of  mankind  of  speech 
will  be  checked,  by  considering  what  was  not  so  well  J2^ 
understood  in  his  age  as  at  present, — the  intellectual 
capacities  of  those  who  are  bom  deaf,  and  the  resources 
which  they  are  able  to  employ.    It  can  hardly  be  questioned, 
but  that  a  number  of  families  thrown  together  in  this  unfor- 
tunate   situation,  without  other    intercourse,  could   by  the 
exercise  of  their  natural  reason,  as  well  as  the  domestic  and 
•odal  affections,  constitute  themselves  into  a  sort  of  coramon- 
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wealth,  at  least  as  regular  as  that  of  ants  and  bees.  But 
those  whom  we  have  known  to  want  the  use  of  speech  have 
also  wanted  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  have  thus  been  shut  out 
from  many  assistances  to  the  reasoning  Acuities,  which  our 
hypothesis  need  not  exclude.  The  fair  supposition  is  that  of 
a  number  of  persons  merely  dumb ;  and,  although  they  would 
not  have  laws  or  learning,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that 
they  might  maintain  at  least  a  patriarchal,  if  not  a  political, 
society  for  many  generations.  Upon  the  lowest  suppositicm, 
they  could  not  be  inferior  to  the  Chimpanzees,  who  are  said 
to  live  in  oonmiunities  in  the  forests  of  Angola. 

123.  The  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  depending 
Use  of  wholly  on  that  which  Uiey  had  one  to  another  when 
°*°*^  produced  by  the  senses,  they  cannot  be  recalled  at 
our  choice  and  the  need  we  have  of  them,  ^  but  as  it  chanceth 
us  to  hear  and  see  such  things  as  shall  bring  them  to  our 
mind.  Hence  brutes  are  unable  to  call  what  they  want  to 
mind,  and  often,  though  they  hide  food,  do  not  know  where 
to  find  it.  But  man  has  the  power  to  set  up  maiks  or  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  remember  thereby  somewhat  past  The  most 
eminent  of  these  are  names  or  articulate  sounds,  by  which  we 
recall  some  conception  of  things  to  which  we  give  those 
names;  as  the  appellation  ^ white*  bringeth  to  remembrance 
the  quality  of  such  objects  as  produce  that  color  or  conception 
in  us.  It  is  by  names  that  we  are  capable  of  science,  as  for 
instance  that  of  number ;  for  beasts  cannot  number  for  want 
of  words,  and  do  not  miss  one  or  two  out  of  their  young ;  nor 
could  a  man,  without  repeating  orally  or  mentally  the  words 
of  number,  know  how  many  pieces  of  money  may  be  before 
him."^  We  have  here  another  assumption,  that  the  num- 
bering faculty  b  not  stronger  in  man  than  in  brutes,  and  also 
that  Uie  former  could  not  have  found  out  how  to  divide  a 
heap  of  coins  into  parcels  without  the  use  of  words  of 
number.  The  experiment  might  be  tried  with  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child. 

124.  Of  names,  some  are  proper,  and  some  common  to 
vuam  uni-  "^^^7  ^^  Universal,  there  being  nothing  in  the  worid 
▼erni,  not  universal  but  names ;  for  the  things  named  are  every 
**^^^'  one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  ^  One  univer- 
sal name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in 
some  quality  or  other  accidents ;  and  whereas  a  proper  name 
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bringeth  to  mind  one  thing  only,  universals  recall  any  one 
of  thoee  many."*  "The  universality  of  one  name  to  many 
things  hath  been  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things  are 
themselves  universal,  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides 
Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have 
been,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else 
that  we  call  man,  viz.  man  in  general ;  deceiving  themselves 
by  taking  the  universal  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing 
it  signifieth.'  For  if  one  should  desire  the  painter  to  make 
him  the  picture  of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of 
a  man  in  general,  he  meaneth  no  more  but  that  the  painter 
should  diooee  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must 
needs  be  some  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be, 
none  of  which  are  universaL  But  when  he  would  have  him 
to  draw  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he 
limiteih  the  painter  to  that  one  person  he  chooseth.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  names, 
which  are  therefore  called  indefinite."^ 

125.  "  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some 
of  stricter  signification,  we  turn  the  reckoning  of  Howim- 
the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind  into  p<>*^* 
a  reckoning  (^  the  consequences  of  appellations."^    Hence 
he  thinks,  that,  though  a  man  bom  deaf  and  dumb  might  by 
meditation  know  that  the  angles  of  one  triangle  are  equal 

>  L>T.,e.4.  other/*— Gap.  2,  •.  9.    **  Imagination » 

*  ^  An  UnHcnal,"  h§  flays  in  hii  Lode,  and  '^  memory  "  an  naed  by  £U>bbes  al- 
**ii  not  a  nama  of  many  thJno  ooUecnVe-  moat  aa  synonymee. 
Tj,  hot  of  eacJi  taken  aeparate^  {sigiUatim  *  Ham.  Nat.,  e.  6. 
mmmftanmm).  Man  b  not  the  name  of  the  «  It  may  deeerre  to  be  remarked,  that 
homanapecieeincenaa],  butof  eachshi-  Hobbea  himeelf,  nominalist  aa  he  was, 
fie  maa,  Peiar,  Joiin.  and  the  rest,  aepa-  did  not  Ifanlt  reaaontng  to  comparison  of 
lately.  Theierore  this  univeraal  name  is  propositions,  aa  some  later  writers  hare 
BoC  the  name  of  any  tiling  existing  in  na-  been  inclined  to  do,  and  as.  in  his  ol^- 
tn«,  nor  of  ai^  idea  or  phantasm  formed  ttons  to  Descartes,  he  mignt  seem  to  do 
In  tlM  mind,  bat  always  of  some  word  or  himself.  This  may  be  inferred  fhnn  the 
naoM.  Thus  when  an  animal,  or  a  stone,  sentenoe  quoted  in  the  text,  and  more  ex- 
or  a  ghoat  (jpMtmm),  or  any  thing  else,  prossly,  thongh  not  quite  perspicuously, 
Is  ealied  nnlTenai,  we  are  not  to  under-  from  a  passage  in  the  Computatio,  sire 
stand  that  any  man  or  stone  or  any  thing  Logica,  his  Latin  treatise  published  after 
ebr  was,  or  is,  oar  can  be.  an  nntversa],  but  the  Leriathan.  **  Quomodo  auton  anlmo 
osdy  that  these  words  *■  animal,*  '  stone,*  sine  verbis  taeita  cogitatione  ratiocinando 
and  the  like,  are  oniTersal  names,  that  is,  adfiere  et  swbtrahere  soUtnus  nno  ant  altero 
m  to  many  things,  and  the  exemplo  ostendendum  est.  Si  quis  eigo  e 
orraspooding  to  than  In  the  lon^nquo  aliqnid  obecuri  Tideat,  etd  nulla 
»  Imagea  and  phantasms  of  sint  impoaita  rocabula,  habet  tamen  dus 
1^.  And  there-  rel  ideam  oandem  propter  quam  Impoatis 
In*  we  do  not  need,  in  order  to  understand  nunc  rocabulis  dicit  earn  rem  esse  oorpus. 
^lat  la  Msanl  by  an  uniTenal,  any  other  Poetquam  autem  propius  acceeseilt,  ^de- 
fcodty  than  that  of  Imaghiatton,  by  which  ritque  eandem  rem  eerto  quodam  modo 
we  iitiiliis  that  such  words  hsTsexeited  none  uno,  nunc  alio  in  loco  esse,  habebit 
Ike  eooeepdoo  in  oar  minds  aometimea  f}osdem  ideam  noTsm,  propter  quam  nunc 
cf  one  particular  th*ng,  somettanes  of  an-    talem  rem  oiumotam  Tocat"  A^.  —  p.  2 
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to  two  right  ones,  he  could  not,  on  seeing  another  trian^e  of 
different  shape,  infer  the  same  without  a  similar  process. 
Bat  by  the  help  of  words,  afler  having  observed  the  equality 
is  not  consequent  on  any  thing  peculiar  to  one  trian^e,  but 
on  the  number  of  sides  and  an^es  which  is  common  to  all, 
he  registers  his  discovery  in  a  proposition.  This  is  surely 
to  confound  the  antecedent  process  of  reasoning  with  what  be 
caDs  the  registry,  which  follows  it.  The  instance,  however, 
is  not  happOy  chosen ;  and  Hobbes  has  conceded  the  whole 
point  in  question,  by  admitting  thai  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition could  be  observed,  which  cannot  require  the  use  of 
words.^  He  expresses  the  next  sentence  with  more  felicity. 
^  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one  particular  comes  to 
be  registered  and  remembered  as  an  universal  rule,  and  dis- 
charges our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place ;  and  delivers 
us  from  an  labor  of  the  mind  saving  the  first,  and  makes  that 
which  was  found  true  here  and  now  to  be  true  in  all  times 
and  places."* 

126.  The  equivocal  use  of  names  makes  it  often  difficult 
ThesQtijeet  ^  recover  those  conceptions  for  which  they  were 
eoDtintied.  designed  "not  only  in  the  language  of  others, 
wherein  we  are  to  consider  the  drift  and  occasion  and  con- 
texture of  the  speech,  as  well  as  the  words  themselves, 
but  in  our  own  discourse,  which,  being  derived  from  the 
custom  and  common  use  of  speech,  representeth  unto  us  not 
our  own  conceptions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  ability  in  a 
man,  out  of  the  words,  contexture,  and  other  circumstances 
of  language,  to  deliver  himself  fix>m  equivocation,  and  to 
find  out  the  true  meaning  of  what  is  said ;  and  this  is  it  we 
call  understanding.***  "  If  speech  be  peculiar  to  man,  as  for 
aught  I  know  it  is,  then  is  understanding  peculiar  to  him  also; 
understanding  being  nothing  else  but  conception  caused  by 

1  TbedflmonstratSonofthatbiity-Moond  angles  admitted  of  «oj  elrmeitfarydenoa- 

pmpositioD  of  Koclid  conld  leaTeno  onein  stratioD,  such  as  mif^t  orcur  in  the  In- 

doubt  whether  this  property  wen  com-  frncy  of  geometry,  witboot  making  naeof 

mon  to  all  triangles^  after  it  liad  been  the  property  of  parallel  Unee,  aMomed  in 

KOTvd  fai  a  single  instanoe.    It  is  said,  the  twelfth  axiom  of  Euclid,  the  difficul. 

werer,  to  be  reeorded  bj  an  ancient  ties  consequent  on  that  assumption  would 

writer,  that  this  discoTery  was  first  made  readily   be   eraded.      See   tlte   Note  oa 

as  to  equilatersl,  afterwards  as  to  isosceles,  Euclid,  i.  29,  by  PlayfUr,  who  has  givvn  a 

and  lastly  as  toother  triaiwles.    Stewart's  demonstration  of  his  own,  but  one  which 

Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  vol.  U.  chap.  tuTolres  the  idea  of  motion  rather  moan 

It.  sect.  2.    The  mode  of  proof  must  hare  than  was  usual  with  the  Oresks  in  thrfr 

been  diSsrent  from  that  of  Euclid.    And  elementary  propodtiooa. 

this  might  possibly  lead  us  to  suspect  the  '  Jisr. 

truth  of  the  tradition.     For  if  the  equality  <  Uum.  Nat. 
of  the  angles  of  a  trimi^le  to  two  right 
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flpeech."'  This  definition  is  arbitrary,  and  not  conformable 
to  the  osaal  sense.  *'  Trae  and  false,"  he  observes  afterwards, 
**  are  attributes  of  speech,  not  of  things :  where  speech  is  no^ 
there  is  neither  truth  nor  falsehood,  though  there  may  be 
error.  Hence,  as  truth  consists  in  the  right  ordering  of 
names  in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeks  precise  truth 
hath  need  to  remember  what  every  word  he  uses  stands  for, 
and  place  it  accordingly.  In  geometry,  the  only  science 
hitherto  known,  men  begin  by  definitions.  And  every  man 
who  aspires  to  true  knowledge  should  examine  the  defijiitions 
of  finmer  authors,  and  either  correct  them  or  make  them 
anew.  For  the  errors  of  definitions  multiply  themselves, 
according  as  the  reckoning  proceeds,  and  lead  men  into  absur- 
dities, which  at  last  they  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without 
reckcxiing  anew  from  the  beginning,  in  which  lies  the  foun- 
dation of  their  errors.  ...  In  the  right  definition  of  names 
lies  the  first  use  of  speech,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science. 
And  in  wrong  or  no  definitions  lies  the  first  abuse  from  which 
proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets,  which  make  those  men 
that  take  their  instruction  fixHn  the  authority  of  books,  and 
not  from  their  own  meditation,  to  be  as  much  below  the 
ooodition  of  ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science 
are  above  it  For,  between  true  science  and  erroneous  doc- 
trine, ignorance  is  in  the  middle.  Words  are  wise  men's 
counters,  —  they  do  but  reckim  by  them;  but  they  are  the 
money  of  fods."' 

127.  ^The  names  of  such  things  as  affect  us,  that  is, 
which  please  and  displease  us,  because  all  men  be  ^^^  ^. 
not  alike  affected  with  the  same  thing,  nor  the  same  tatnUj 
man  at  all  times,  are,  in  the  conmion  discourse  of  ^^^'^^ 
men,  of  inconstant  signification.  For  seeing  all  names  are 
imposed  to  signify  our  conceptions,  and  all  our  affections 
are  but  conceptions,  when  we  conceive  the  same  thoughts 
differently,  we  can  hardly  avoid  different  naming  of  them. 
For  though  ihe  nature  of  that  we  conceive  be  the  same, 
yet  the  diversity  of  our  reception  of  it,  in  respect  of  different 
joonstitutions  of  body  and  prejudices  of  opinion,  gives  every 
thing  a  tincture  of  our  different  passions.  And  therefore,  in 
reasoning,  a  man  must  take  heed  of  words,  which,  besides  the 
signification  of  what  we  imagine  of  their  nature,  have  a 
aignificaticHi  also  of  the  nature,  di^)06ition,  and  interest  of  the 

*  Lbt.  >id. 
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speaker ;  such  as  are  the  names  of  virtues  and  vices :  for  one 
man  calleth  wisdom  what  another  calleth  fear,  and  <Mie  cmeltj 
what  another  justice ;  one  prodigality  what  another  magna- 
nimity, and  one  gravity  what  another  stupidity,  &c.  And 
therefore  such  names  can  never  he  true  grounds  of  any  ratio- 
cination. No  more  can  metaphors  and  tropes  of  speech ;  but 
these  are  less  dangerous  because  they  profess  their  incon- 
stancy, which  the  other  do  not."^  Thus  ends  this  chapter  of 
the  Leviathan,  which,  with  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  are,  notwithstanding  what  appear 
to  me  some  erroneous  principles,  as  full,  perhaps,  of  deep  and 
original  thoughts  as  any  other  pages  of  equal  length  oo 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  philosophy  of  language.  Many  ha-^ 
borrowed  from  Hobbes  without  naming  him;  and,  in  &ct, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  Nominalist  school  in  England.  He 
may  probably  have  conversed  with  Bacon  on  these  subjects : 
we  see  mudi  of  that  master's  style  of  illustration.  But  as 
Bacon  was  sometimes  too  excursive  to  sift  particulars,  so 
Hobbes  has  sometimes  wanted  a  comprehensive  view. 

128.  "There  are,"  to  proceed  with  Hobbes,  "two  kinds  of 
^^^j^i^  knowledge :  the  one,  sense,  or  knowledge  original, 
and  remembrance  of  the  same ;  the  other,  science, 
or  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  derived  from  under- 
standing. Both  are  but  experience,  —  one  of  things  frtMn 
without,  the  other  from  the  proper  use  of  words  in  language ; 
and,  experience  being  but  remembrance,  all  knowledge  is 
remembrance.  Knowledge  implies  two  things,  truth  and 
evidence :  the  latter  is  the  concomitance  of  a  man's  concep- 
tion with  the  words  that  signify  such  conception  in  the  act  of 
ratiocination."  If  a  man  does  not  annex  a  meaning  to  his 
words,  his  conclusions  are  not  evident  to  him.  "  Evidence  is 
to  truth  as  the  sap  to  the  tree,  which,  so  far  as  it  creepeth 
along  with  the  body  and  branches,  keepeth  them  alive :  when 
it  forsaketh  them,* they  die;  for  this  evidence,  which  is 
meaning  with  our  words,  is  the  life  of  truth."  "Science 
is  evidence  of  truth,  from  some  beginning  or  principle  of 
sense.  The  first  principle  of  knowledge  is,  that  we  have  such 
and  such  conceptions;  the  second,  that  we  have  thus  and 
thus  named  the  things  whereof  they  are  conceptions;  the 
third  is,  that  we  have  joined  those  names  in  such  manner  aa 
to  make  true  propositions ;  the  fourth  and  last  is,  that  we  have 
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joined  these  propoeitions  in  snch  manner  as  they  be  con- 
cluding, and  the  trath  of  the  conclusion  said  to  be  known."  ^ 

129.  Seasoning  is  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  parcels. 
"  In  whatever  matter  there  is  room  for  addition  and  u^^j^^jj,^ 
subtraction,  there  is  room  for  reason;  and  where 
these  have  no  place,  then  reason,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.'" 
This  is  neither  as  perspicuously  expressed,  nor  as  satisfacto- 
rily Olustrated,  as  is  usual  with  Hobbes ;  but  it  is  true  that 
all  syllogistic  reasoning  is  dependent  upon  quantity  alone,  and 
consequently  upon  that  which  is  capable  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. This  seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  perceived 
by  some  writers  of  the  old  Aristotelian  school,  or  perhaps  by 
some  others,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  a  notion  that 
the  relation  of  a  genus  to  a  species,  or  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
ject, considered  merely  as  to  syllogism  or  deductive  reasoning, 
is  SOToething  different  fix>m  that  of  a  whole  to  its  parts ;  which 
would  deprive  that  logic  of  its  chief  boast,  its  axiomatic  evi- 
dence. But,  as  this  would  appear  too  dry  to  some  readers,  I 
shall  pursue  it  &rther  in  a  note.^ 


^  Hvn.  ICftt.,  e.  6. 

»  Ut.,  c.  6. 

s  I>«iCald  Stomrt  (EkoMots  of  PhUoto- 
fliT,  fte.,  roL  a.  eh.  ti.  Met.  2)  has  treated 
flm  tbmy  of  Hobbca  on  reMoninf ,  u 
vaU  M  that  of  OoiMmiao,  which  Beona 
Boeh  tba  fame,  vith  preat  seonif  aa  "  too 
yarflo  to  admit  of  (t. «.,  raqaire)  refttta^ 
tka."*  I  do  not  mywlf  think  the  lan- 
raaca  of  Hohbca,  cither  here,  or  aa  oooted 
Wf  Mvwart  from  hte  Latfai  treatite  on  Logic, 
ao  yaiapkoooa  aa  nauaL  But  I  cannot 
bate  bcii«  of  opinton,  that  he  ia  sobstan- 
tUOj  rifl^  For  snrel7f  when  w«  anert 
that  A  ia  B,  wa  aawrt  thataU  thingi  which 
*J1  mmOm  the  daas  B,  taken  coUectlrely, 
eoaprabend  A;  or  that  B  =  A-(-X;  B 
heiac  here  pat.  it  ia  to  be  obeerred,  not 
lot  tha  rtt  fneelietUa  itaelf,  but  for  the 
eoucpeCa  dt  mnbuM  prtuHcandmn  ett.  I 
■Motion  thiBf  becanae  this  eUiptieal  nae  of 
the  word  ^  poMlieato  "  ieemt  to  have  occa- 
atonad  aoine  confbaion  In  wilten  on  logic. 
The  predicate,  atrieUy  takcOf  being  aa 
attrlbate  or  qnality,  cannot  be  aaid  to 
iBdnda  or  contain  tl>e  auliiject.  But  to  r»> 
tarn,  when  we  eaj  B=A+X,  or  B — Z=A, 
alDca  we  do  not  compare^  in  snch  a  propo- 
rttSoa  aa  ia  here  fnppoeed,  A  with  A,  we 
onlj  mean  that  A=A,  or  that  a  c«rtafai 
part  of  B  ia  the  ame  as  itaelf.  Again,  in 
a  partienlar  afBnnatiTef  Some  A  ia  B.  we 
•mevt  that  part  of  A,  or  A— T,  In  contained 
teB,  or  that  B  may  be  ezpreaeed  by 
A— T-fX.    So  alio  when  we  say,  Some  A 

VOL.  m.  8 


if  not  B.  we  equally  dlTida  the  daae  or 
genna  Blnto  A — Y  and  X,  or  aaeert  that 
B=r=7^-X;  bat,  in  this  caae,  the  enb- 
Jeet  ia  no  longer  A— Y,  bat  the  remainder, 
or  other  part  of  A,  namely,  Y ;  and  thia  ii 
not  found  in  eiUier  term  or  the  predicate. 
FhmUy,  in  the  anirenal  negatiTe,  Mo  A 
(neither  A— Y  nor  Y)  ia  B,  the  A^^  of  tha 
predicate  Tanishea  or  haa  no  Talne,  and  B 
becomea  equal  to  X,  which  ia  incapable  of 
measurement  with  A,  and  consequently 
with  either  A— Y  or  Y,  which  make  up  A. 
Now,  if  we  combine  this  with  another  pro- 
position, in  order  to  form  a  sylloeism,  and 
say  that  0  Is  A.  w«  find,  as  before,  that 
A=C-)-Z;  ana,  substituting  this  value 
of  A  in  tha  former  proportion,  it  appean 
thatB  =  C4-Z-f  X.  Then,  in  the  con- 
clusion, we  have,  0  is  B;  that  is,  C  is  a 
partof  C-f  Z-H^  And  the  same  in  the 
three  other  cases  or  moods  of  the  figure. 
This  seems  to  be,  in  plainer  terms,  what 
Hobbea  means  by  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  parcels,  and  what  Condillac  meana 
bj  rather  a  lax  expreasion,  that  equa- 
tions and  propoaitions  are  at  bottom  the 
same ;  or,  aa  be  phrases  it  better,  *^  TAtI- 
dence  de  laison  oonaiste  uniqueuient  dans 
IMdentite."  If  we  add  to  this,  as  ha 
probably  Intended,  non-identity,  as  the 
condition  of  all  negative  conclusions,  it 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  is  necessarily 
iuToIred  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
syllMism,  the  liictum  dt  omni  et  mtUo: 
which  may  be  thas  reduced  to  Its  ahorteat 
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130.  A  man  may  reckon  without  the  use  of  words  in  parti- 
FaiM  Mk  colar  things,  as  in  conjecturing  from  the  sight  of  any 
■°°*°«-       thing  what  is  likely  to  follow ;  and,  if  he  reckons 


*WhateT«r  ew  be  dirided  Into 
parte,  indodM  all  thoae  parte,  and  notblnc 
dM.''  This  JB  not  Mrnitod  to  mathwnatfiaa 
quantity,  bat  inelndai  erenr  thing  which 
admite  d  mors  and  leu.  Hobbes  haa  a 
good  paanga  In  hit  Logle  on  thia :  "  Non 
putandum  eft  compatationi,  Id  est,  ratio- 
cinationi  In  nomeria  tantam  locum  eeee, 
tanqnam  homo  a  ccBteris  animantibna, 
qaod  censoiaae  narrator  Pythagoras,  tola 
nomerandi  ftenltate  distinctoa  enet ;  nam 
et  magnitndo  magnitudini,  oOTpos  oorpori, 
motua  motai.  tonpus  temporl,  grados 
qaalitatia  gradoi,  actio  actlMsi,  oonoeptna 
coDceptoi,  proportio  proportioni,  oratio 
oratloni,  nomen  nomlni.  In  quibus  omne 
philoflophiae  genua  cononetur,  a^jid  adi- 
mlque  potest/* 

But  It  does  not  IbUow  by  any  means, 
that  we  should  assent  to  the  steange  pas- 
Mges  quoted  br  Stewart  from  CoodiUae 
and  Dklerot,  which  reduce  all  knowiedgt 
to  identical  propositions.  Bten  in  geo- 
metry, where  the  objecte  are  strictly  mag- 
nitudes, the  countless  rarietr  in  which 
tlieir  relations  mMj  be  exhibited  consti- 
tutes the  riehea  of  that  Inexhaustible 
science ;  and,  In  moral  or  physical  propo- 
ritions,  the  relation  of  quantity  between 
the  subject  and  predicate,  as  concretes, 
whkh  enables  them  to  be  compared, 
though  it  Is  the  sole  foundation  of  all 
general  deductive  muofiMf ,  or  syllogism, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  pro- 
perties or  relations,  of  which  we  obtain 
a  knowledge  by  means  of  that  comparison. 
In  mathematical  reasoning,  we  Infer  aa  to 
quantity  throuf^  the  m^um  of  quan- 
tity :  In  other  reasoning,  we  use  the  same 
medium,  but  our  Inference  is  as  to  truths 
which  do  not  Ue  wittUn  that  oategory. 
Thus  In  the  hackneyed  instance.  All  men 
are  mortal,—  that  Is,  mortal  creatures  In- 
clude men  and  something  more,  — It  is 
absurd  to  assert,  that  we  only  kiM>w  that 
men  are  men.  It  Is  troe  that  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  the  propoaltioo  comes 
by  the  help  of  this  comparison  of  men 
In  the  sutject  with  men  as  implied  In 
the  predicate  :  but  the  veiy  natore  of  the 
proposition  diseoTeis  a  constant  rslatloii 
between  the  indlTtdaals  of  the  hamaa 
species  and  that  mortality  which  Is  pre- 
dicated of  them  along  with  otben;  and  It 
li  In  this,  not  hi  an  Identical  equation,  as 
Diderot  seems  to  have  thought,  that  oar 
kmnoledge  eooilste. 

The  remarks  of  SlewartHi  frisnd,  M. 
Prevost  of  Oeoera,  on  the  principle  of 
Identity  as  the  basis  of 
Ml  wUeh  the 


didly  sutiJoined  to  his  own  TohiBie,  appear 
to  me  Tory  satistictory.  Stewart  comes  to 
admit  that  the  dispute  Is  nearly  verbal : 
but  we  cannot  say  that  he  octf^nally 
treated  it  as  such;  and  the  principle  Iteetf, 
both  aa  applied  to  geometry  and  to  logic, 
Is,  In  my  opinioa,  of  some  Importance 
to  the  clearness  or  our  eoneeptions  as  to 
those  sdenoes.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Stewart's  objection  to  the  principle  of 
Identity  as  the  basis  of  geometrical  rea- 
soning Is  less  ibrdble  in  Ite  application  to 
syUoffbm.  He  Is  willing  to  admit  that 
magnitudes  capable  ct  eolncideaoe  by  Im- 
mediato  superposition  may  be  reckoned 
Identical,  but  scruples  to  appW  such  a 
word  to  those  which  are  dlwmnilar  in 
figure,  as  the  rectangles  of  the  meana 
and  extremes  of  fSour  proportional  Unes. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  are,  in  fbct, 
identical  as  real  quantities,  the  former 
being  neceamrily  conoeiTed  to  diflnr  from 
each  other  by  position  In  space,  as  much 
as  the  latter;  so  that  the  expnasioa  he 
quotes  from  Aristotle,  kv  rovToic  ff  io&nK 
tvcmjCj  or  any  sfanilar  one  of  modem 
mathematicians,  can  only  vtiett  to  the  ab- 
stract magnitude  of  their  areas,  which 
being  dlrinble  Into  the  same  number  of 
equid  parte,  they  are  called  the  eame. 
And  there  seems  no  real  diflerenoe  In  this 
respect  between  two  circles  of  equal  redh 
and  two  such  rectangles  as  are  supposed 
abore;  the  identity  of  their  mi^nitades 
being  a  distinct  truth,  IndeDendant  of 
any  consideration  either  of  their  figure  or 
their  position.  But,  howerer  this  may  be, 
the  IdenHty  of  the  subject  wUh  part  oi 
the  predicate  In  an  aflbmatlTe  propoaMoa 
Is  nerer  flctitioas,  but  real.  It  msena 
that  the  persons  or  thingi  In  tiie  one  are 
strictly  the  same  beingi  with  the  persons 
or  things  to  which  they  are  compared  In 
the  other,  though,  throngh  some  diflbr- 
ence  of  relations,  or  other  dreomsteaee, 
they  are  expressed  In  diflerent  language. 
It  Is  needless  to  give  examples,  as  all  thoae 
who  can  read  this  note  at  aU  wiU  know 
how  to  find  them. 

Iwm  here  take  the  Uberty  to  marie, 
thoni^  not  cloeely  connected  with  tbm 
present  subject,  that  Arehbtebop  Whately 
b  not  qalto  right  fai  saying  (Kkmeote  oC 
I^08te>  P-  M)«  w*^  ^  aAnnattre  prop»- 
si^ns,  the  predicate  to  nmr  dtotribnted. 
"the 


thto  Is,  In  point  of  flMt.  ths  case,  aU  which 
he  Justly  excludes,  there  are  mafty  la 
whkh  it  to  involved  In  the  very  Ibrm  of 
the  propoiitlon.    Soeh  ase  thoae  which 
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wrong,  it  is  error.     Bat  in  reasoning  on  general  words,  to  fall 
oo  a  fiJse  inference  is  not  error,  though  often  so  called,  but 


MHtt  UmaOtf  or  «iiiaUfy,  and  foeh  ir» 
aa  4iliiirtoiM.  or  th*  int  sort  an  all 
CtM  tbaofwu  !■  gwtaetrjy  anartiiur  an 
•qaattn  of  aagnitadaa  or  ratka,  in  which 
•  wtiinet  and  pcwtleato  maY  alvajn 
plaeM.  Ittotnie,  thatfintbaiii- 
flYVB  In  tha  work  quoted,— that 


•qwyaaMalcriaaglManaqaiancnlar,— tht    hit 
eoarfgm  rBqaiwa  a  aapanta  fmxif,  and  w 
r  liadlar  CMM.    But,  in  ' 


pmlkato  la  not  diatribntwilyjr  tha  fbnn  of 
fclM  proporikkm :  thej  aaaart  no  aqnality 


Tbo  podtkm^  that,  wbera  such  aqoaUU 
"  '  e  pvedleate  it  not  lofwol^ 


dMvftaled,  would  load  to  tht  oonaaqoenea, 
that  it  can  onlr  ba  eomvtrttd  into  a  par> 
Ifenlar  ailfwanon.  Thna,  alter  proring 
that  tha  aqoan  of  the  hjpothenoM  in 
aU  right -aiifWd  trianglea  ia  eqnal  to  thoee 
of  *e  iidaa.  w«  conld  only  in«ur  that  tha 
■qnane  of  tne  lidea  are  tometimet  equal 
lo  that  of  the  hjpothenoae ;  which  coold 
not  be  BHtntained  wlthoat  randerinf  the 
mlee  of  logic  lidlealooa.  TIm  meet  gene- 
al  Bode  of  ooniderinff  the  qneetion,  it 
to  «7,  ae  we  have  done  above,  that,  in  an 
oaftYenal  aflnnatlve,  the  pcedieate  B  (that 
K  the  chMi  of  which  B  li  predicated)  ia 
'  of  A.  tbe8alilject,andX.anan- 

malnder.  Bat  if;  by  the  Tory 
natvieof  the  pfODOiitioo,  we  pereetre  that 
X  fa  nothing,  or  haa  no  Taloe,  it  is  plain 
thnt  the  ao^eet  mcaamee  the  entire  pre- 
diratie :  and,  vitt  tvrjd,  the  predicate  mea- 
eana  the  ■«b||ect :  in  other  worda,  each  it 
taken  onivenaUy,  or  distiibated. 

[A  nitie  apoo  the  lint  edition  haa  ob- 
awed,  that ''  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
la  theae  propoeitioos  the  piedieate  is  not 
aacMaarily  distribated ; "  and  eren  hints 
a  dewbt  whether  I  understood  the  terms 

KdinboTgh  Review,  toL  Ixxxil. 
Thia  suspiciou  of  my  igooranoe 
aa  to  the  aasantng  of  the  two  oommonest 
■at da  in  logie  I  need  not  probably  repel : 
aa  io  the  persnptory  assertion  of  this 
etitle,  wttfaoot  any  ptoof  beyond  his  own 
anthority,  that,  in  propositions  denoting 
"      of  magnitode,  the  predicate  If 


?5Sr 


Mriiy  distrfbatedj  if  hb  own  re- 

do  not  eonilnoe  him,  I  can  only 

r  hin  to  Aristotle's  words:  h  rotrnxf 
^(dorff  MnK*;  >DdI  preaoae  he  does 
wt  doobt,  that,  fai  identical  proposltiooa 
of  the  tm,  A  <st  A,  the  dktribatkm  of 
the  predicate,  or  the  oooTOTtibility  of  the 
BropoiMoo,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is 
■aaHhit.— 1841.] 

[tMA  oheerres,  in  Ms  Brief  Aceonnt  of 
ArMotle's  Logle,  tlMt  <' the  doctrine  of  the 


ooQTersion  of  proportions  is  not  so  oom- 
plete  as  it  appears.  How,  Ibr  instance, 
shall  we  cooTert  thte  proposition,  Ood  is 
omnisdent  ?  "  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who,  as 
editor  of  Beid,  nndertsUces  the  defouce 
aysinst  him  of  erery  thing  in  the  estab- 
ttihed  logic,  rather  oniioosly  answers,  in 
his  notes  on  this  passage :  "By  saying  An, 
or  The,  omniscient  is  God."  (Hamilton's 
edition  of  Raid,  p.  007.)  The  role  re- 
qairea,  *'An  omniscient,'*  a  oonTersion 
mto  the  particular ;  but,  as  this  would  be 
shocldng,  he  substitutes,  as  an  altematire, 
tke^  which  is  to  take  generally  or  distribute 
the  predicate  in  the  Irst  prt^Msition;  and 
to  this  the  nature  of  the  proposition  leads 
us,  as  it  does  in  innumerable  cases.  How- 
ever, aa  logical  writers,  especially  the 
recent,  commonly  exclude  all  oonsidera- 
tton  of  the  sut^jeet-matter  of  propositions, 
it  may  be  correct  to  say,  with  Archbishop 
Whately,  that,  aa  a  rule  of  syllogism,  the 
nredioato  is  not  dlfltribnted.  Aristotle 
himself;  though  he  lays  this  down  as  a 
Ibrmal  rule,  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that,  where  the  predicate  is  the  proprium 
Qdiov)  or  characteristic  of  the  suliiject, 
and  of  nothing  else.  It  may  be  reciprocated 
(iarrucarfiyopdrai^  with  the  subject ;  as. 
If  it  is  the  propnum  of  a  man  to  be 
capable  of  learning  grammar,  all  men 
are  capable  of  being  grammarians,  and  all 
who  are  such  are  men.  Topica,  i.  4.  And 
in  the  w^-known  passage  upon  inductire 

SUogism,  Analyt.  Prior.,  1.  U.  c.  28,  be 
owe  the  minor  premise  to  be  convertible 
into  an  universal  aflirmatlve,  by  which 
alone  such  a  syllogism  diffrrs  from  the 
k)gieal  form  called  Daraptl.  But,  as  Aris- 
totle notoriously  considers  syllogisms  In 
their  matter  as  well  as  Ibrm,  the  modem 
writers,  who  confine  themselves  to  the 
latter,  are  not  concluded  by  his  authority. 
Their  theory,  which  not  only  reduces  aU 
logic  to  syllogism,  but  all  syllogism  to  a 
very  fsw  rules  of  form,  so  that  we  may 
learn  every  thing  that  can  be  learned  In 
this  art  through  the  letters  A.  B,  and  C, 
without  any  examples  at  all,  appears  to 
render  It  more  Jejune  and  unproflteble 
than  ever.  The  comparison  which  some 
have  made  of  this  literal  logic  with  algebra 
is  surely  not  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cannot 
move  a  step  in  algebra  without  known  as 
well  aa  unlcnown  ouantltles.  As  soon 
as  we  substitute  reu  examples,  we  must 
perceive  that  the  predicate  is  sometimes 
distributed  in  affirmative  propositions  by 
the  sense  of  the  propositions  themselvc«, 
and  without  any  rxtrlnMlc  proof;  which  U 
allthatlmeant.-h^T.) 
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absurdity.^  ^  If  a  man  should  talk  to  me  of  a  round  quad- 
rangle, or  accidents  of  bread  in  cheese,  or  immaterial  sub- 
stances, or  of  a  free  subject,  a  free  will,  or  any  free,  but  fr«e 
fit)m  being  hindered  bj  opposition,  I  should  not  say  he  were 
in  error,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to 
say,  absurd."  Some  of  these  propositions,  it  will  occur,  are 
intelligible  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  contradictory,  except 
by  means  of  an  arbitrary  definition  which  he  who  employs 
them  does  not  admit  It  may  be  observed  here,  as  we  have 
done  before,  that  Hobbes  does  not  confine  reckoning,  or  rea- 
souing,  to  universals,  or  even  to  words. 

131.  Man  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
iti  ft«-  theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  allayed  by  another, 
qooioy.  jjjn^  jg^  \yj  ^jjg  privilege  of  absurdity,  to  which  no 
living  creature  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those 
are  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  philosophy.  .  .  . 
For  there  is  not  one  that  begins  his  ratiocination  from  the 
definitions  or  explications  of  the  names  they  are  to  use,  which 
is  a  method  used  only  in  geometry,  whose  conclusions  have 
thereby  been  made  indisputable.  He  then  enumerates  seven 
causes  of  absurd  conclusions  ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  want  of 
definitions,  the  others  are  erroneous  imposition  of  names.  If 
we  can  avoid  these  errors,  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  absurdity 
(by  which  he  of  course  only  means  any  wrong  conclusion), 
except  perhaps  by  the  length  of  a  reasoning.  "  For  all  men," 
he  says,  "  by  nature  reason  alike,  and  well,  when  they  have 
good  principles.  Hence  it  appears  that  reason  is  not  as  sense 
and  memory  bom  with  as,  nor  gotten  by  experience  only,  as 
prudence  is,  but  attained  by  industry,  in  apt  imposing  of 
names,  and  in  getting  a  good  and  orderly  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  elements  to  assertions,  and  so  to  syllogisms. 
Children  are  not  endued  with  reason  at  all  till  they  have 
attained  the  use  of  speech,  but  are  called  reasonable  creatures, 
for  the  possibility  of  having  the  use  of  reason  hereafter.  And 
reasoning  serves  the  genemlity  of  mankind  very  little,  though 
with  their  natural  prudence  without  science  they  are  in  better 
condition  than  those  who  reason  ill  themselves,  or  trust  those 
who  have  done  so."'  It  has  been  observed  by  Buhle,  that 
Hobbes  had  more  respect  for  the  AristoteHan  forms  of  logic 
than  his  master  Bacon.  He  has  in  fact  written  a  short  trea- 
tise, in  his  Elementa  Philosophiie,  on  the  subject ;  obserring^ 

>  b>T.,  c.  &  >  Id. 
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howeTer,  therein,  that  a  trae  logic  will  be  sooner  learned  hj 
attending  to  geometrical  demonstrations  than  by  dmdging  over 
the  rules  of  syllogism,  as  children  learn  to  walk  not  by  pre- 
cept but  by  hs^it.^ 

132.  "  No  discourse  whatever,"  he  says  truly  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  ^can  end  in  absolute  Knowledge 
knowledge  of  fact,  past  or  to  come.  For,  as  to  the  ^^l^^ 
knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originally  sense ;  and,  ever  from  na- 
afler,  memory.  And  for  the  knowledge  of  conse-  "*°*°«- 
quence,  which  I  have  said  before  is  ccdled  science,  it  is  not 
absolute,  but  conditional.  No  man  can  know  by  discourse 
that  this  or  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  which  is  to  know 
absolutely ;  but  only  that  if  this  is,  that  is ;  if  this  has  been, 
that  has  been ;  if  this  shall  be,  that  shall  be ;  which  is  to 
know  conditionally,  and  that  not  the  consequence  of  one  thing 
to  another,  but  of  one  name  of  a  thing  to  another  name  of  the 
tame  thing.  And  therefore  when  the  discourse  is  put  into 
speech,  and  begins  with  the  definitions  of  words,  and  proceeds 
1^  connection  of  the  same  into  general  affirmations,  and  of 
those  again  into  syllogisms,  the  end  or  last  sum  is  called  the 
conclusion,  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified  is  that 
conditional  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  words  which  is 
commonly  called  science.  But  if  the  first  ground  of  such 
discourse  be  not  definitions,  or,  if  definitions,  be  not  rightly 
joined  together  in  syllogisms,  then  the  end  or  conclusion  is 
again  opinion,  namely,  of  the  truth  of  somewhat  said,  though 
sometimes  in  absurd  and  senseless  words,  without  possibility 
of  being  understood."  ' 

133.  ^  Belief,  which  is  the  admitting  of  propositions  upon 
trust,  in  many  cases  is  no  less  free  fix)m  doubt  than  ^^^ 
perfect  and  numifest  knowledge  ;  for  as  there  is  no- 
thing whereof  there  is  not  some  cause,  so,  when  there  is  doubt, 
there  must  be  some  cause  thereof  conceived.  Now,  there  be 
many  things  which  we  receive  from  the  report  of  others,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  cause  of  doubt;   for 

*  ^  CMxu  mnlto  Tenun  logkam  discnnt  nnde  rlin  foun  habeat  omnte  argamen- 

%vA  wirhmwrkoi  nin  dcmonstntloiilboA,  tatk>  l^dma,  tantum  diximus ;  et  omnU 

qooB  qui   togieoram   tylloi^xaadi   pne-  aceumulare  quae  did  poflsunt,  nque  super* 

c«pti*  teCOMlia  tempna  eontoniDt,  hand  fluum  esset  ao  ai  quu  at  dixi  puerulo  ad 

a«v  qnam  parraU  pneri  gnnum  fbnnaxe  gradieDdam  pnecepta  dare  relit ;  aequi- 

dtoooit  DOB  pneceptM  sed  nepe  gnuUendo.  ^>  ritur  enlin  ratiodnandi  an  non  pr«c«pti« 

—  C.  It.  p.  do.    **AtqTie  hiec  saffleinnt'*  fed  nsu  et  leotione  eororn  Ubromm  in 

{be  aaja  altemrda)  **  de  syOogisiDOf  qui  qulbua  omnia  sereris  demonstntkniibas 

mt  tanqnam  grceraa  philoaopbiaB ;  nam  et  transiguntar.'*— 0.  t.  p.  85. 

%— t nerewi  eet  ad  oognoeeendam  *  Lev.,  e.  7. 
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wealth,  at  least  as  regular  as  that  of  ants  and  bees.  But 
those  whom  we  have  known  to  want  the  use  of  speech  hare 
also  wanted  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  have  thus  been  shut  out 
from  many  assistances  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  our 
hypothesis  need  not  exclude.  The  fair  supposition  is  that  of 
a  number  of  persons  merely  dumb ;  and,  although  they  would 
not  have  laws  or  learning,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that 
they  might  maintain  at  least  a  patriarchal,  if  not  a  political, 
society  for  many  generations.  Upon  the  lowest  supposition, 
they  could  not  be  inferior  to  the  Chimpanzees,  who  are  said 
to  live  in  communities  in  the  forests  of  Angola. 

123.  The  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  depending 
Um  of  wholly  on  that  which  ihej  had  one  to  another  when 
"■°»^  produced  by  the  senses,  they  cannot  be  recalled  at 
our  choice  and  the  need  we  have  of  them,  ^  but  as  it  chanceth 
us  to  hear  and  see  such  things  as  shall  bring  them  to  our 
mind.  Hence  brutes  are  unable  to  call  what  they  want  to 
mind,  and  often,  though  they  hide  food,  do  not  know  where 
to  find  it.  But  man  has  the  power  to  set  up  marks  or  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  remember  thereby  somewhat  past.  The  most 
eminent  of  tliese  are  names  or  articulate  sounds,  by  which  we 
recall  some  conception  of  things  to  which  we  give  those 
names;  as  the  appellation  'wliite*  bringeth  to  remembrance 
the  quality  of  such  objects  as  produce  that  color  or  conception 
in  us.  It  is  by  names  that  we  are  capable  of  science,  as  for 
instance  that  of  number ;  for  beasts  cannot  number  for  want 
of  words,  and  do  not  miss  one  or  two  out  of  their  young ;  nor 
could  a  man,  without  repeating  orally  or  mentally  the  words 
of  number,  know  how  many  pieces  of  money  may  be  before 
him."^  We  have  here  another  assumption,  that  the  num- 
bering faculty  is  not  stronger  in  man  than  in  brutes,  and  also 
that  the  former  could  not  have  found  out  how  to  divide  a 
heap  of  coins  into  parceb  without  the  use  of  words  of 
number.  The  experiment  might  be  tried  with  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child. 

124.  Of  names,  some  are  proper,  and  some  comm<Mi  to 
Namflf  oDi-  nwu^J  or  universal,  there  being  nothing  in  the  vrorid 
▼enoi,  Dot  universal  but  names ;  for  the  things  named  are  every 
"*""^  one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  **  One  univer- 
sal name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in 
some  quality  or  other  accidents ;  and  whereas  a  proper  name 

1  Ham.  Nat,  e.  S. 
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bringetfa  to  mind  one  thing  only,  uniyersab  recall  any  one 
of  thoee  manj."^  "The  universality  of  one  name  to  many 
things  hath  heen  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things  are 
themselyes  muversal,  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides 
Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have 
been^  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else 
that  we  call  man,  viz.  man  in  general ;  deceiving  themselves 
by  taking  the  universal  or  general  appellation  for  the  thing 
it  signifieth.'  For  if  one  should  desire  the  painter  to  make 
him  the  picture  of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of 
a  man  in  general,  he  meaneth  no  more  but  that  the  painter 
should  choose  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must 
needs  be  some  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be, 
none  of  which  are  universal  But  when  he  would  have  him 
to  draw  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he 
limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  person  he  chooseth.  It  is 
l^ain,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  names, 
which  are  therefore  called  indefinite.**  • 

125.  "  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some 
of  stricter  signification,  we  turn  the  reckoning  of  Howim- 
the  cmsequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind  into  voted, 
a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations.**^    Hence 
he  thinks,  that,  though  a  man  bom  deaf  and  dumb  might  by 
meditation  know  that  the  angles  of  one  triangle  are  equal 


1  Uf.,  e.  4. 

>  *«ABUQiT«ml,"henyf  InhitLogie, 
"  it  Dot  a  DMoe  of  many  thJngs  eoUective- 
|j,  bat  of  «tteh  taken  wpanit^  {sigUlatim 
— yrnrwii).  Man  !•  not  the  name  of  the 
human  q>ecies  in  general,  but  of  each  dn- 
fla  nan,  Peter.  JMm.  and  the  nst^  aepa- 
imtal/.  Tberewre  thk  unircrml  name  if 
not  the  name  of  any  tiling  eziiting  in  na- 
tta%  nor  ci  any  idea  or  i^antasm  Ibrmed 
la  the  mind,  bat  always  of  fome  word  or 
Bans.  Thos  when  an  animal,  or  a  stone, 
or  a  clKMit  (irpcetmrn),  or  any  thing  elae, 
Is  eallsd  onlvcnal,  we  are  not  to  nnder> 
stand  that  any  man  or  stone  or  any  thii^ 
ebe  was,  or  Is,  or  can  be.  an  unlTersal,  bat 
mdj  that  these  words  ^animal,'  *stone,> 
and  ttie  Hke,  are  anlrerml  names,  that  is, 
I  oommon  to  many  things,  and  the 
"  ( to  them  in  the 
phsnfasms  of 
r  things,  jlndthere- 
ftifw  we  do  not  need,  in  order  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  an  oniTerssl,  any  other 
Realty  than  that  of  fanaglnatton,  by  which 
we  niMmber  that  soch  words  liars  excited 
Om  eoiM«f>tkm  in  oar  minds  sovnetimes 
oCoaa  fortknlsr  th*ng,  sometimes  of  an- 


other."  — Gap.  2,  s.  9.  »*  Imagination »» 
and  "^  memory  "  are  osed  by  Hobbes  al« 
most  as  synonymes. 

*  Horn.  Nat.,  c.  6. 

*  It  maT  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that 
Hobbee  himself,  nominalist  as  be  was, 
did  not  limit  reasoning  to  comparison  of 
propositions,  as  some  later  writers  haye 
been  inclined  to  do,  and  as.  in  his  otgeo- 
tions  to  Descartes,  he  might  seem  to  do 
himself.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
sentence  qaotod  in  the  text,  and  more  ex- 
pressly, thoagfa  not  qaite  perspicaoasly, 
flrom  a  passage  In  the  Compatatio,  sire 
Loglea,  Ills  lAtln  treatise  pabUshed  after 
the  Leriathan.  "  Quomodo  antem  animo 
shu  verbis  tacita  eogitatioru  ratioeinando 
addert  et  subtrahere  soUmu*  ano  aat  altero 
exempio  ostendendum  est.  Si  quis  ergo  e 
longinqno  aliqatd  obacuri  Tideat,  etsl  nulla 
slot  impoeita  Tocabnla,  habet  tamen  i^jos 
rd  ideam  eandem  propter  quam  impositis 
none  Tocabulis  dicit  eam  rem  esse  corpus. 
Poetquam  autem  propius  aocesserit,  Tlde- 
ritque  eandem  rem  oerto  quodam  modo 
nunc  uno,  nunc  aUo  in  loco  esse,  habebil 
^uMlem  ideam  novam,  propter  quam  nunc 
talem  rem  ammatam  Tooat"  Ate.  — p.  2 
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to  two  right  ones,  he  could  not,  on  seeing  another  trian^e  of 
different  shape,  infer  the  same  vrithout  a  similar  process. 
But  by  the  help  of  words,  after  having  observed  the  equality 
is  not  consequent  on  any  thing  peculiar  to  one  trian^e,  but 
on  the  number  of  sides  and  angles  which  is  common  to  all, 
he  registers  his  discovery  in  a  proposition.  This  is  surely 
to  confound  the  antecedent  process  of  reasoning  with  what  he 
calls  the  registry,  which  follows  it  The  instance,  however, 
is  not  happily  chosen ;  and  Hobbes  has  conceded  the  whole 
point  in  question,  by  admitting  that  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition could  be  observedj  which  cannot  require  the  use  of 
words.^  He  expresses  the  next  sentence  with  more  felicity. 
"  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one  particular  comes  to 
be  registered  and  remembered  as  an  universal  rule,  and  dis- 
charges our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place ;  and  delivers 
us  from  all  labor  of  the  mind  saving  the  first,  and  makes  that 
which  was  found  true  here  and  now  to  be  true  in  all  times 
and  places.**' 

126.  The  equivocal  use  of  names  makes  it  often  difficult 
Tberat^M  ^  recover  those  conceptions  for  which  they  were 
continn6<L  designed  "not  only  in  the  language  of  others, 
wherein  we  are  to  consider  the  drift  and  occasion  and  con- 
texture of  the  speech,  as  well  as  the  words  themselves, 
but  in  our  own  discourse,  which,  being  derived  from  the 
custom  and  common  use  of  speech,  representeth  unto  us  not 
our  own  conceptions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  ability  in  a 
man,  out  of  the  words,  contexture,  and  other  circumstances 
of  language,  to  deliver  himself  fit)m  equivocation,  and  to 
find  out  the  true  meaning  of  what  is  said ;  and  this  b  it  we 
call  underatanding."^  "  If  speech  be  peculiar  to  man,  as  for 
aught  I  know  it  is,  then  is  understanding  peculiar  to  him  also; 
understanding  being  nothing  else  but  conception  caused  by 

^  Tli«(tonioii0tnlionofttiethir^<MeoDd  anglci  admitted  of  any  «<ffn«itfary<lanoo- 

propodtion  <rf£ocUd  could  iMveno  ooftln  ■tratioa,  rach  u  might  occur  In  the  in- 

doubt  whether  thia  property  were  com-  fkncy  of  geometry,  without  makiog  om  of 

mon  to  all  trianglee,  after  It  had  been  the  property  of  parallel  Unee,  amumed  In 

nroTed  In  a  ftngle  instaiice.    It  U  Mid,  the  twelfth  axiom  of  Euclid,  the  dilBenl- 

bowerer,  to  be  recorded  by  aa  ancieiit  ties  coowquent  on  that  aMumption  would 

writer,  that  thi>  discoTery  was  first  made  readily   be   eraded.      See   the   Note   oo 

as  to  equilateral,  afterwards  as  to  iaoerelet,  Euclid,  I.  29,  by  PUyfUr,  who  has  glveo  a 

and  lastly  as  toother  triangka.    Stewart's  dcaaoastmtion  of  his  own,  but  one  which 

PhiloM>phy  of  Human  Mind,  toI.  U.  chap.  inrolTes  the  idea  of  motioD  rather  more 

It.  sect.  2.    The  mode  of  proof  must  haTe  than  was  usual  with  the  Oreaki  In  iMr 

been  diAerent  f^om  that  of  BucUd.    And  elementary  propodtiooa. 

this  might  posribly  lead  us  to  nupect  the  '  l^eT. 

truth  of  the  tradition.     For  if  the  equality  »  Uum.  Nat. 
of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right 
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speech."^  This  definition  is  arbitrary,  and  not  conformable 
to  the  usual  sense.  "  True  and  false,"  he  observes  afterwards, 
*•  are  attributes  of  speech,  not  of  things :  where  speech  is  no^ 
there  is  neither  truth  nor  falsehood,  though  there  m&j  be 
error.  Hence,  as  truth  consists  in  the  right  ordering  of 
names  in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeks  precise  truth 
bath  need  to  remember  what  every  word  he  uses  stands  for, 
and  place  it  accordingly.  In  geometry,  the  only  science 
hitherto  known,  men  begin  by  definitions.  And  every  man 
who  aspires  to  true  knowledge  should  examine  the  defijiitions 
of  fcMiner  authors,  and  either  correct  them  or  make  them 
anew.  For  the  errors  of  definitions  multiply  themselves, 
according  as  the  reckoning  proceeds,  and  lead  men  into  absur- 
dities, which  at  last  they  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without 
reckoning  anew  from  the  beginning,  in  which  lies  the  foun- 
dation of  their  errors.  ...  In  the  right  definition  of  names 
lies  the  first  use  of  speech,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science. 
And  in  wrong  or  no  definitions  lies  the  first  abuse  from  which 
proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets,  which  make  those  men 
that  take  their  instruction  from  the  authority  of  books,  and 
not  from  their  own  meditation,  to  be  as  much  below  the 
condition  of  ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science 
are  above  it  For,  between  true  science  and  erroneous  doc- 
trine, ignorance  is  in  the  middle.  Words  are  wise  men's 
counters,  —  they  do  but  reckim  by  them ;  but  they  are  the 
money  of  fods."' 

127.  ^The  names  of  such  things  as  affect  us,  that  is, 
which  please  and  displease  us,  bec^ise  all  men  be  j^^^  ^_ 
not  alike  afiected  with  the  same  thing,  nor  the  same  ferentty 
man  at  all  times,  are,  in  the  conmion  discourse  of  *™i*^'*^' 
men,  of  inconstant  signification.  For  seeing  all  names  are 
imposed  to  signify  our  conceptions,  and  all  our  affections 
are  but  conceptions,  when  we  conceive  the  same  thoughts 
differently,  we  can  hardly  avoid  different  naming  of  them. 
For  thongh  ihe  nature  of  that  we  conceive  be  the  same, 
yet  the  diversity  of  our  reception  of  it,  in  respect  of  different 
ixmsdtutions  of  body  and  prejudices  of  opinion,  gives  every 
thing  a  tincture  of  our  different  passions.  And  therefore,  in 
reasoning,  a  man  must  take  heed  of  words,  which,  besides  the 
signification  of  what  we  imagine  of  their  nature,  have  a 
signification  also  of  the  nature,  di^)06ition,  and  interest  of  the 
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speaker ;  such  as  are  the  names  of  virtues  and  vices :  for  one 
man  calleth  wisdom  what  another  calleth  fear,  and  one  crueltj 
what  another  justice ;  one  prodigality  what  another  magna- 
nimity, and  one  gravity  what  another  stupidity,  &c.  And 
therefore  such  names  can  never  he  true  grounds  of  any  ratio- 
cination. No  more  can  metaphors  and  tropes  of  speech ;  but 
these  are  less  dangerous  because  they  profess  their  incon- 
stancy, which  the  other  do  not."^  Thus  ends  this  chapter  of 
the  Leviathan,  which,  with  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  are,  notwithstanding  what  i4)pear 
to  me  some  erroneous  principles,  as  full,  perhaps,  of  deep  and 
original  thoughts  as  any  other  pages  of  equal  length  on 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  philosophy  of  language.  Many  ha^e 
borrowed  from  Hobbes  without  naming  him;  and,  in  fact, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  Nominalist  school  in  England.  He 
may  probably  have  conversed  with  Bacon  on  these  subjects : 
we  see  mudi  of  that  master's  style  of  illustration.  But  as 
Bacon  was  sometimes  too  excursive  to  sifl  particulars,  so 
Hobbes  has  sometimes  wanted  a  comprehensive  view. 

128.  "There  are,"  to  proceed  with  Hobbes,  "two  kinds  of 
KnowMm.  ^^^^®^g®  •  ^^®  ^^^  scuse,  or  knowledge  original, 
and  remembrance  of  the  same ;  the  other,  science, 
or  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  derived  from  under- 
standing. Both  are  but  experience,  —  one  of  things  fixMn 
without,  the  other  from  the  proper  use  of  words  in  language ; 
and,  experience  being  but  remembrance,  all  knowledge  is 
remembrance.  Knowledge  implies  two  Uiings,  truth  and 
evidence :  the  latter  is  the  concomitance  of  a  man's  concep- 
tion with  the  words  that  signify  such  conception  in  the  act  of 
ratiocination."  If  a  man  does  not  annex  a  meaning  to  his 
words,  his  conclusions  are  not  evident  to  him.  "  Evidence  is 
to  truth  as  the  sap  to  the  tree,  which,  so  far  as  it  creepeth 
along  with  the  body  and  branches,  keepeth  them  alive :  when 
it  forsaketh  them,* they  die;  for  this  evidence,  which  is 
meaning  with  our  words,  is  the  life  of  truth."  "Science 
is  evidence  of  truth,  from  some  beginning  or  principle  of 
sense.  The  first  principle  of  knowledge  is,  that  we  have  such 
and  such  conceptions;  the  second,  that  we  have  thus  and 
thus  named  the  things  whereof  they  are  conceptions;  the 
third  is,  that  we  have  joined  those  names  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  true  propositions ;  the  fourth  and  last  is,  that  we  have 
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joined  these  propositions  in  snch  manner  as  they  be  con- 
cluding, and  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  said  to  be  known."  ^ 

129.  Reasoning  is  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  parcels. 
^  In  whatever  matter  there  is  room  for  addition  and 
Bobtraction,  there  is  room  for  reason;  and  where 
these  have  no  place,  then  reason,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do."' 
This  is  neither  as  perspicuously  expressed,  nor  as  satisfacto- 
rily Olustrated,  as  is  usual  with  Hobbes ;  but  it  is  true  that 
all  syllogistic  reasoning  is  dependent  upon  quantity  alone,  and 
c<Hisequently  upon  that  which  is  capable  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. This  seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  perceived 
by  some  writers  of  the  old  Aristotelian  school,  or  perhaps  by 
some  others,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  a  notion  that 
the  relation  of  a  genus  to  a  species,  or  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
ject, considered  merely  as  to  syllogism  or  deductive  reasoning, 
18  something  different  fix>m  that  of  a  whole  to  its  parts ;  which 
would  deprive  that  logic  of  its  chief  boast,  its  axiomatic  evi- 
dence. But,  as  this  would  appear  too  dry  to  some  readers,  I 
shall  pursue  it  &rther  in  a  note.^ 

1  Hon.  Ibt.,  0.  6.  if  not  B,  we  equftlly  diride  tbe  claoi  or 

>LtT.,  e.  5.  teaoB  B  Into  A— Y  and  X,  or  aawrt  th>t 

•  Dnfftid  Stewart  (EkoMnte  of  Phlloto-  B= A— T+X;  baft.  In  this  csMf  the  inb- 

BhT,  ftc,  Tol.  U.  ch.  U.  Met.  2)  hae  treated  jeet  U  no  longer  A— Y,  bnt  the  remainder, 

ihtf  theof7  of  Hobbes  on  rcaeoning,  as  or  other  part  of  A,  nainelj.  Y ;  and  this  Is 

wen  as  that  of  Gondillae,  whkh  seems  not  fbnnd  In  either  term  of  the  predicate, 

mneh  tbe  same,  with  ^rc»t  scorn,  as  "  too  Finally,  In  the  nniyersal  negative.  No  A 

pwrile  to  admit  of  (i.  e..  reqnire)  reftatap  (neither  A— Y  nor  Y)  Is  B,  theT^^  of  the 

ttoD."    1  do  not  myself  think  the  Ian-  px^dicate  Tanishes  or  has  no  ralne,  and  B 

pMs  of  H^bea,  cither  here,  or  as  quoted  becomes  equal  to  X,  which  is  incapable  of 

by  Stewart  fhxn  his  lAtlnteeatiseonlxiglo.  measurement  with  A,  and  consequently 

m  petspkuous  as  usuaL    But  1  cannot  with  either  A— Y  or  Y,  whichmakeup  A. 

bete  being  oT  raink>n,  that  he  Is  subetan-  ^ow,  If  we  combine  this  with  another  pro- 

OaUy  ligfat.    FOr  surely,  when  we  assert  position,  In  order  to  form  a  syllogism,  and 

that  A  is  B,  we  assert  that  all  things  which  say  that  0  Is  A,  we  find,  as  before,  that 

hSk  under  the  class  B,  taken  coDectirely,  A=C-i-Z;  and,  substituting  this  value 

eoBpeebeod  A ;  or  that  B  =  A-(-X;B  ofAlnthe  former  proMeitiQn,  It  appears 

befaiff  here  put.  It  Is  to  be  obeerred,  not  that  B^C4-Z-f  X.     Then,  in  the  ron- 

for  the  res  jirttdUota  itaelf,  but  for  the  elusion,  we  have,  0  Is  B ;  ttiat  Is,  C  Is  a 

eoacrete  dt  mtibtis  pradicandwn  est.    I  partof  C-f  ZHh^     And  the  same  in  tbe 

BsatfaQ  this,  because  this  elliptSeal  use  of  three  other  eases  or  moods  of  the  figure, 

tbe  word  **  paedieate  "  seems  to  have  occa-  This  seems  to  be,  In  plainer  terms,  what 

slooed  some  conAukm  In  writers  on  logie.  Hobbes  means  by  addition  or  subtrao- 

Tbe  predicate,  strictly   taken,  being  an  tion  of  pareels,  and  what  Condillae  means 

attribute  or  quality,  cannot  be  said  to  \^  rather  a  lax  expression,  that  eqna- 

laciode  or  contain  tbe  subject.    But  to  re*  tkms  and  propositions  are  at  bottom  the 

tarn,  when  we  eay  B=A+X,  or  B— X=A,  Mme ;  or,  as  he  phrases  it  better,  "  TiTl- 

stoee  we  do  not  compare,  in  such  a  pTopo>  dence  de  raison  oonsiste  uniquement  dans 

iltSoa  as  Is  here  supposed,  A  with  a,  we  Hdentit^."     If  we  add  to  this,  as  he 

only  mean  that  A  =  A,  or  that  a  certafai  probably  Intended,  non-Identity,  as  the 

part  of  B  Is  the  same  as  itself.    Again,  In  condition  of  all  negatiTO  oonclusiona.  It 

a  partieular  aftrmattre,  Some  A  Is  B.  we  teems  to  be  no  more  than  Is  necessarily 

avert  that  part  of  A,  or  A~Y,  Is  contained  iDTolred  In  the  fundamental  principle  of 

In  B,  or  that  B  may  be  expressed  by  gjikwlnn,  the  dietvm  de  omni  tt  nuUo: 

2=7fX.    Soalsowhen  we  say,  SomeA  which  may  be  thus  reduced  to  Its  shortest 
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130.  A  man  may  reckon  without  the  use  of  words  in  parti- 
FaiM  Mk    cular  things,  as  in  conjecturing  from  the  sight  of  any 
thing  what  is  likelj  to  follow;  and,  if  he  reckons 


*WhAte?«r  ( 


be  diTid«d  into 


parte,  iocladai  all  thoae  parte,  and  nothing 
dM.''  This  is  not  limited  to  mathematt^ 
quantity,  bat  inelodee  vraj  thing  which 
admite  of  more  and  lees.  Hobbe*  haa  a 
good  paaiage  in  liii  Logic  on  this :  "  Non 
pataodum  est  compatationi,  id  est,  latio- 
cinationi  in  numeris  tantnm  locum  ease, 
tanqnam  homo  a  esteris  animantibus, 
qnod  censoisse  narratur  Pythagoras,  sola 
numerandi  Ihenltate  distinotas  esset ;  nam 
et  magnitudo  magnitudini,  corpus  corpori, 
motus  motui,  tempus  tempori,  gradus 
qnaUtatis  gradui,  actio  actioni,  conoeptus 
coDceptui,  proportk)  proportioni,  oratio 
orationl,  nomen  nomini.  in  quibus  omno 
philOflophisB  genus  oontinetur,  adjid  adi- 
mique  potest?' 

But  it  does  not  IbUow  by  any  means, 
that  we  should  assent  to  the  strange  pas> 
ftages  quoted  br  Stewart  from  CondiUao 
and  Dklerot,  which  reduce  all  kntnrieiige 
to  identical  propositions.  Kten  in  geo* 
metrr,  where  the  objecte  are  strlotiy  mmz- 
nitudes,  the  countless  rarietr  in  whidi 
tiieir  relations  may  be  exhibited  consti- 
tutes the  riches  of  that  inexhaustible 
science ;  and,  in  moral  or  i^iysical  propo- 
sitions, the  relation  of  quantity  between 
the  subject  and  predicate,  as  concretes, 
which  enables  them  to  be  compared, 
though  it  is  the  sole  foundation  of  all 
general  deductive  rttuonmgy  or  srllogism, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  pio> 
pertles  or  relations,  of  whkh  we  obtain 
a  knowledge  by  means  of  that  comparison. 
In  mathematical  reasoning,  we  inlbr  as  to 
quantity  through  the  medium  of  quan> 
ttty ;  in  other  reasoning,  we  use  the  same 
medium,  but  our  inference  is  as  to  truths 
which  do  not  Ue  wittUn  that  oategory. 
Thus  in  the  hackneyed  instance.  All  men 
are  mortal, —  that  is,  mortal  cxeatures  in- 
clude men  and  something  more,  — it  Is 
absurd  to  assert,  that  we  only  know  thai 
men  are  nwn.  It  is  troe  that  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  the  proposltioo  comes 
by  the  help  of  this  comparison  of  men 
in  the  suloiMt  with  men  as  implied  In 
the  predicate  :  but  the  veiy  natore  of  the 
propositioa  diseoTeis  a  oonstant  rslatkm 
between  the  IndiTiduals  of  the  honuoi 
species  and  that  mortality  which  is  pre- 
dicated of  them  along  with  othen ;  and  it 
Is  in  this,  not  fai  an  idml 
Diderot  seems  to  hi 
k$uneUdg«  consists. 

The  remarks  of  SlewartHi  frlsnd,  M. 
Prevost  of  OeiMTa,  on  the  principle  of 

identity  as   the   basis  of        

seleoee,  and  wUeh  the 


didly  snl^oined  to  his  own  Totome,  appear 
to  me  Tory  satisCMttory.  Stewart  comes  to 
admit  that  the  dispute  is  nearly  verbal : 
but  we  cannot  say  that  he  ocif^nallr 
treated  it  as  soch;  and  the  principle  itself, 
both  as  applied  to  geometry  and  to  logic, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  some  importance 
to  the  ckamess  of  oar  eoneeptioQS  as  to 
those  sciences.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Stewart's  oliijection  to  the  principle  of 
identity  as  the  basis  of  geometrical  rsa> 
soning  is  less  Ibreible  in  ite  application  to 
syUo^sm.  He  is  wiUinc  to  admit  that 
magnitudes  capable  ct  cwncideoce  by  im- 
mediate superposition  may  be  reckoned 
identical,  but  scruples  to  apply  snoh  a 
word  to  those  which  are  dissimHar  tn 
figure,  as  the  rectangles  of  the  means 
and  extremes  of  fSonr  proportiooal  lines. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  are,  in  fbct, 
identical  as  real  quantities,  the  temer 
being  neceamrily  conoeiTcd  to  diflnr  from 
each  other  by  poeitioa  in  space,  as  much 
as  tiM  latter;  so  that  the  expnarion  ha 
quotes  firom  Aristotle,  ^  Ttnmiici^  «<'<^nK' 
ivoTfi^y  or  any  similar  one  of  modem 
mathematicians,  can  only  rrtbr  to  the  ab- 
stract magnitude  of  their  areas,  which 
being  dlTisible  into  tlte  same  number  of 
equid  parts,  they  are  called  tlie  same. 
And  there  seems  no  real  difference  In  this 
reepect  between  two  circles  of  equal  redii 
and  two  such  rectangles  as  are  supposed 
abore ;  the  Mentity  of  their  mi^nitades 
being  a  distinct  tiruth,  independent  of 
any  consideration  either  of  thor  figure  or 
their  position.  But,  howerer  this  may  be, 
the  identity  of  the  sul^feet  with  part  0/ 
the  predicate  in  an  afBrmatire  propoaMoa 
is  nerer  fictitious,  but  naL  It  means 
that  the  persons  ox  things  in  the  one  are 
strictly  the  same  beings  widi  the  persons 
or  things  to  which  they  are  compared  in 
tlie  other,  thougli,  throng  some  dUbr- 
ence  of  rdatlons,  or  other  dreomsteoee, 
they  are  expressed  in  ^Uflnrent  langoage. 
It  is  needless  to  gire  examples,  as  aUtbo— 
who  can  read  this  note  at  aU  will  know 
how  to  find  them. 

Iwm  here  take  the  Uberiy  to  mark, 
thou|^  not  cloeely  connected  with  the 
present  subject,  that  Arehbfehop  Wbately 
M  not  qalto  right  in  saying  (KumsBte  of 
Logic,  p.  46),  that,  in  aAnnattre  prop»> 
sitions,  the  predkate  is  iimr  distelbated. 
Besides  the  nnmeroos  instances  whsn 
this  is.  In  point  of  feet,  the  case,  aU  whkh 
he  Justly  excludes,  thsre  are  mafty  in 
which  UbinTolved  in  the  fwy  ferm  of 
the  propomioo. 
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wrong,  it  is  error.     Bat  in  reasoning  on  general  words,  to  fall 
CO  a  iklse  inference  is  not  error,  though  often  so  called,  but 


t  Sdrantity  or  «ii]ftUfy,  aad  foeh  ir» 
'  *  '  ^  or  the  am  sort  we  aU 
in  gaometiy,  ■■wirtliig  aa 
r  afmacnitiidetorrada^lii  which 
td  prodieato  mar  alwayi 
Itis  tnae,  that,  in  the  hH 
•taan  t^t^mi  In  tha  work  quoted, — that 
eqaileiMil  triaaglea  an  eqidangnlar,— the 
iuumw  reqoirai  a  separate  proof,  and  eo 
ki  »i«y  rimikv  eaaee.  But,  in  these,  the 
predicate  is  not  distrilrated  hjr  the  form  of 
the  propoiition :  (hej  assert  no  equality 
of  aafnitiMla. 

The  pcettion,  that,  when  such  eqoaUtjr 
Is  aSmed,  the  predicate  is  not  logteatfy 
dirtribaled,  would  lead  to  the  eonseqoeoee, 
that  it  can  onlj  be  ttmvtrted  into  a  par> 
tienlar  aflbnatton.  Thns,  after  proving 
that  ths  sqoara  of  the  hjpothenose  in 
aU  r%|it-aa«led  tiiut|des  is  equal  to  thoee 
of  the  sUea.  we  could  only  in«ur  that  the 
aqnaras  of  the  sides  are  $&mttimes  equal 
to  that  of  tha  hjpotheonse ;  which  could 
not  be  BHtntained  without  rendering  the 
rules  of  logic  ridiculous.  The  most  gene- 
nl  mode  of  eoosldving  the  question,  is 
to  sa7,  as  we  hate  done  above,  that,  in  an 
univmal  aflnnatiTe,  the  pcedieate  B  (that 
Is,  the  chMs  of  which  B  Is  predicated)  is 
I  of  A.  the  sul^t,  and  X.  an  un- 
emalwler.  But  if,  by  the  rery 
nature  of  the  prouMidon,  we  percetre  that 
X  li  nothing,  or  has  no  Talne,  it  is  plain 
that  the  sali^eet  measures  the  entire  pre- 
tieate :  and,  vice  vtraik,,  the  predicate  mea- 
SURS  the  sutt}ect :  in  other  words,  each  is 
taken  naivenally,  or  distributed. 

(A  critic  upon  the  first  edition  has  ob- 
serrel,  that  ^'  nottdi^  U  clearer  than  that 
In  thaae  propodtians  the  predicate  is  not 
naiiMsarily  distributed ;  "  and  even  hints 
a  doobt  whether  I  understood  the  terms 
Idtobnrgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxxii. 
This  sus^cfcm  ct  my  igooranoe 
as  to  the  aesanlngof  the  two  commonest 
werds  in  logfe  I  need  not  probably  repel : 
as  to  tlie  pcrsmptory  aasertkm  of  this 
eritte,  without  any  pioof  berond  his  own 
antlweity,  that,  in  propositions  denoting 
equality  of  magnitude,  the  predicate  is 
■ot  wiMiissnfy  distributed,  if  his  own  re- 
flections do  not  couTince  nlm,  I  can  only 
rifcr  him  to  Aristotle's  words:  ivTOvroic 
^  looriK  iv&rijc;  •oA  I  presume  he  does 
not  doubt,  that,  in  Identfeal  proposltkms 
of  the  tern.  A  est  A,  the  distribution  of 
the  pfedfcate,  or  the  oonrertfblUty  of  the 
proposmon,  which  Is  the  same  thing,  Is 
maBl««t.— 1841.] 

(ItrM  oheerres,  tn  Ms  Brief  Account  of 
Aristotle's  Logic,  that  *' the  doctrine  of  the 


M- 


conTerrion  of  propositions  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  it  appears.  How,  for  instance, 
shall  we  convert  this  propoeitton,  Ood  is 
omniscient? "  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who,  aa 
editor  of  Beid,  undertakes  the  defence 
against  him  of  every  thing  in  the  eetab- 
Uslied  logfe,  rather  curiously  answers,  in 
his  notes  on  thii  passage :  "By  saying  An, 
or  The,  omniscient  is  Ood."  (Hamilton's 
edition  of  Raid,  p.  097.)  The  rule  re- 
quires, ''An  omniscient,"  a  conversion 
taito  the  particular ;  but,  as  this  would  be 
shocking,  he  substitutes,  as  an  alternative, 
<A«,  whksh  is  to  take  generally  or  distribute 
the  predicate  in  the  first  propositkm;  and 
to  this  the  nature  of  Uie  proposition  leads 
us,  as  it  does  in  innumeral>le  cases.  How- 
ever, as  logical  writers,  especially  the 
recent,  commonly  excluae  all  considera- 
tion of  the  sut^t-matter  of  proposittons, 
it  may  be  correct  to  say,  with  Archbishop 
Whately,  that,  as  a  rule  of  syllogism,  the 
predkate  is  not  distributed.  Aristotle 
nimseli;  though  he  lays  this  down  as  a 
formal  rule,  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that,  when  the  predicate  is  the  proprivm 
(2(W)  or  chaiacteristio  of  the  suttjeot, 
and  of  nothing  else,  it  may  be  reciprocated 
(dvrucoTTTopetrai)  with  the  sut^t ;  as, 
if  it  is  the  propriwn  of  a  man  to  be 
capable  of  learning  grammar,  all  men 
are  capable  of  being  grammarians,  and  all 
who  are  such  are  men.  Tbpica,  i.  4.  And 
in  tiie  weU-known  passage  upon  inductive 

SUogism,  Analyt.  Prior.,  1.  U.  e.  28,  be 
owe  the  minor  premise  to  be  convertible 
into  an  universal  afllrmative,  by  which 
alone  such  a  syllMion  differs  from  the 
k)gical  form  called  waptl.  But,  as  Aris- 
totle notoriously  considers  syllogisms  in 
their  matter  as  well  as  form,  the  modem 
writers,  who  confine  themselves  to  the 
latter,  are  not  concluded  by  his  authority. 
Their  theory,  wliich  not  only  reduces  aU 
logic  to  syllogism,  but  all  syllogism  to  a 
very  few  rules  of  form,  so  that  we  may 
learn  every  thing  that  can  be  learned  in 
this  art  through  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C, 
without  any  examples  at  all,  appears  to 
render  it  more  j^une  and  unprofitable 
than  ever.  The  comparison  which  some 
have  made  of  this  literal  logic  with  algebra 
is  surely  not  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cannot 
move  a  step  in  algebra  without  known  as 
well  as  miknown  quantities.  As  soon 
as  we  substitute  reu  examples,  we  must 
perceive  that  the  predicate  is  sometimes 
distributed  in  afllrmative  propositions  by 
ttie  sense  of  the  propositions  themselvc»<, 
and  without  any  extrinsic  proof;  which  is 
all  that  I  meant.— 1M7.] 
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absurdity.^  '*  If  a  man  should  talk  to  me  of  a  round  quad- 
rangle, or  accidents  of  bread  in  cheese,  or  immaterial  sub- 
stances, or  of  a  free  subject,  a  free  will,  or  any  free,  but  free 
from  being  hindered  by  opposition,  I  should  not  say  he  were 
in  error,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to 
say,  absurd."  Some  of  these  propositions,  it  will  occur,  are 
intelligible  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  contradictory,  except 
by  means  of  an  arbitrary  definition  which  he  who  employs 
them  does  not  admit  It  may  be  observed  here,  as  we  have 
done  before,  that  Hobbes  does  not  confine  reckoning,  or  rea- 
soning, to  universals,  or  even  to  words. 

131.  Man  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
Its  tn-  theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  allayed  by  another, 
qnancj.  ^^^  jg^  \yj  ^jj^  privilege  of  absurdity,  to  which  no 
living  creature  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those 
are  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  philosophy.  .  .  . 
For  there  is  not  one  that  begins  his  ratiocination  fr*om  the 
definitions  or  explications  of  the  names  they  are  to  use,  which 
is  a  method  used  only  in  geometry,  whose  conclusions  have 
thereby  been  made  indisputable.  He  then  enumerates  seven 
causes  of  absurd  conclusions  ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  want  of 
definitions,  the  others  are  erroneous  imposition  of  names.  If 
we  can  avoid  these  errors,  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  absurdity 
(by  which  he  of  course  only  means  any  wrong  conclusion), 
except  perhaps  by  the  length  of  a  reasoning.  "  For  all  men," 
he  says,  "  by  nature  reason  alike,  and  well,  when  they  have 
good  principles.  Hence  it  appears  that  reason  is  not  as  sense 
and  memory  bom  with  us,  nor  gotten  by  experience  only,  as 
prudence  is,  but  attained  by  industry,  in  apt  imposing  of 
names,  and  in  getting  a  good  and  orderly  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  elements  to  assertions,  and  so  to  syllogbms. 
Children  are  not  endued  with  reason  at  all  till  ihej  have 
attained  the  use  of  speech,  but  are  called  reasonable  creatures, 
for  the  possibility  of  having  the  use  of  reason  hereafter.  And 
reasoning  serves  the  generality  of  mankind  very  little,  though 
with  their  natural  prudence  without  science  they  are  in  better 
condition  than  those  who  reason  ill  themselves,  or  trust  those 
who  have  done  so."*  It  has  been  observed  by  Buhle,  that 
Hobbes  had  more  re.^pect  for  the  Aristotelian  forms  of  logic 
than  his  master  Bacon.  He  has  in  fact  written  a  short  trea- 
tise, in  his  Elementa  Philosophiie,  on  the  subject ;  obeerring, 

1  LilT.,  c.  &  >  Id. 
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however,  therein,  that  a  tme  logic  will  be  sooner  learned  bj 
attending  to  geometrical  demonstrations  than  by  drudging  over 
the  roles  of  syllogism,  as  children  learn  to  walk  not  by  pre- 
cept bat  by  habit.^ 

132.  "  No  discourse  whatever,**  he  says  truly  in  the  seventh 
diapter  of  the  Leviathan,  ^can  end  in  absolute  Knowledge 
knowledge  of  fact,  past  or  to  come.  For,  as  to  the  SLJ^"*** 
knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originally  sense ;  and,  ever  from  lea- 
after,  memory.  And  for  the  knowledge  of  conse-  **°™«* 
quence,  which  I  have  said  before  is  cidled  science,  it  is  not 
abe<dnte,  but  conditionaL  No  man  can  know  by  discourse 
that  this  or  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  which  is  to  know 
absolutely ;  but  only  that  if  this  is,  that  is  ;  if  this  has  been, 
that  has  been ;  if  this  shall  be,  that  shall  be ;  which  is  to 
know  conditionally,  and  that  not  the  consequence  of  one  thing 
to  another,  but  of  one  name  of  a  thing  to  another  name  of  the 
same  thing.  And  therefore  when  the  discourse  is  put  into 
speech,  and  begins  with  the  definitions  of  words,  and  proceeds 
by  connection  of  the  same  into  general  affirmations,  and  of 
those  again  into  syllogisms,  the  end  or  last  sum  is  called  the 
condusion,  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified  is  that 
conditional  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  words  which  is 
commonly  called  science.  But  if  the  first  ground  of  such 
discourse  be  not  definitions,  or,  if  definitions,  be  not  rightly 
j<»ned  together  in  syllogisms,  then  the  end  or  conclusion  is 
again  opinion,  namely,  of  the  truth  of  somewhat  said,  though 
sometimes  in  absurd  and  senseless  words,  without  possibili^ 
of  being  understood."  * 

133.  "  Belief,  which  is  the  admitting  of  propositions  upon 
trust,  in  many  cases  is  no  less  free  from  doubt  than  ^^  . 
perfect  and  manifest  knowledge  ;  for  as  there  is  no- 
thing whereof  there  is  not  some  cause,  so,  when  there  is  doubt, 
there  must  be  some  cause  thereof  conceived.  Now,  there  be 
many  things  which  we  receive  from  the  report  of  others,  of 
whidi  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  cause  of  doubt;   for 


*  **  atfaw  molko  Tenm  logksin  dinennt 
f^  I— thmierkocum  demoostntioiiibiu, 
f«aai  ^id   kngfeomm  ayllogiauidi   pne- 


ecptfa  hg— din  tempos  eootenint,  hand 
Atttvqoam  pomili  pocrl  gnnum  fbnnare 
AKutnnpnDwptlBMdaepegndieDdo/' 
— C.  It.  p.  ».  »•  Atone  haee  suflldnnt" 
(be  njs  afterwenk)  ^*  de  lyllogismo,  qni 
I  graerae  philoeophte ;  nam  et 
t  ad  cognoeoendum 


nnde  rfan  suam  habeat  omnii  argnmen- 
tatk>  legitima,  tantom  diximns ;  et  omnia 
accumnlare  qiue  did  poBsunt,  acque  super- 
flnnm  eeset  ao  ai  quis  nt  dixi  puemlo  ad 
gradiendnm  pnecepta  daie  velit;  aequl- 
ritnr  enlm  ratiocinandi  an  non  pmeeptii 
■ed  oflu  et  leotione  eomm  Ubromm  In 
qnibue  omnia  aeTerifl  demonetratkmlboi 
trantiguntor.** — 0.  t.  p.  86. 
*  Ler.,  0.  7. 
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what  cao  be  opposed  against  the  consent  of  all  men,  in  things 
they  can  know  and  have  no  cause  to  report  otherwise  than 
they  are,  such  as  is  great  part  of  our  histories,  unless  a  man 
would  saj  that  all  the  world  had  conspired  to  deceive  him?  **  ^ 
Whatever  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  he  is 
the  object  of  our  faith.  Consequently,  when  we  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  having  no  immediate 
revelation  from  God  himself,  our  belief,  faith,  and  trust  is 
in  the  church,  whose  word  we  take  and  acquiesce  therein. 
Hence  all  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  men,  whether  they 
be  sent  from  God  or  not,  is  faith  in  men  only.'  We  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but  trust  the  holy 
men  of  God's  church  succeeding  one  another  from  the  time  of 
those  who  saw  the  wondrous  works  of  God  Almighty  in  the 
flesh.  And,  as  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
Grod  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  interpretation  o(  the 
Scripture  in  case  of  controversy  ought  to  be  trusted  to  the 
church  rather  than  private  opinion.* 

134.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  contains  a  synop- 
chart  of  tical  chart  of  human  science,  or  ^  knowledge  of  conse- 
■"••"^  quences,"  also  called  philosophy.  He  divides  it  into 
natural  and  civil,  the  former  into  consequences  from  accidents 
common  to  all  bodies,  quantity  and  motion,  and  those  from 
qualities  otherwise  caUed  physics.  The  first  includes  astrono- 
my, mechanics,  architecture,  as  well  as  mathematics.  The 
second  he  distinguishes  into  consequences  fit>m  qualities  of 
bodies  transient,  or  meteorology,  and  from  those  of  bodies 
permanent,  such  as  the  stars,  the  atmosphere,  or  terrestrial 
bodies.  The  last  are  divided  again  into  those  without  sense, 
and  those  with  sense ;  and  these,  into  animals  and  men.  In 
the  consequences  from  the  qualities  of  animals  generally,  he 
reckons  optics  and  music ;  in  those  frtnn  men,  we  find  ethics, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  These  altogether  constitute  the 
first  great  head  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  second,  or 
civil  philosophy,  he  includes  nothing  but  the  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  This  chart  of  human  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  propounded,  and  falls 
much  below  that  of  Bacon.* 

135.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  phOosophy  of  Hobbes, 
so  &r  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  especially 

1  Hmn.  Nat.,  e.  6.  *  Horn.  Nat.,  e.  11. 

•  LtT.,  c.  7.  •  Lbt.,  c.  9. 
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to  tliat  of  reasoning.  In  the  seyenth  and  two  following 
cfaapteis  of  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  in  the  AxuOyBis 
ninth  and  tenth  of  the  Leviathan,  he  proceeds  to  the  ^  vtkam. 
analysis  of  the  passions.  The  motion  in  some  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  head,  if  it  does  not  stop  there,  producing  mere 
coDceptions,  proceeds  to  the  heart,  helping  or  hindering  the 
Tital  motions,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  voluntary, 
exciting  in  us  pleasant  or  painful  affections,  called  passions. 
We  are  solicited  by  these  to  draw  near  to  that  which  pleases 
ns,  and  the  contrary.  Hence  pleasure,  love,  appetite,  desire, 
are  divers  names  for  divers  considerations  of  the  same  thing. 
As  aO  conceptions  we  have  immediately  by  the  sense  are 
delight  or  pain  or  f^petite  or  fear,  so  are  all  the  imaginations 
after  sense.  But  as  they  are  wei^er  imaginations,  so  are  they 
also  weaker  pleasures  or  weaker  pains.^  All  delight  is  appe- 
tite, and  presupposes  a  forther  end.  There  is  no  utmost  end 
in  this  world ;  for,  while  we  live,  we  have  desires,  and  desire 
presupposes  a  further  end.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder 
that  men  desire  more,  the  more  they  possess ;  for  felicity,  by 
which  we  mean  continual  delight,  consists,  not  in  having 
prospered,  but  in  prospering.'  Each  passion,  being,  as  he 
fiincies,  a  continuation  of  the  motion  which  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  conception,  is  associated  with  it  They  all,  except 
such  as  are  immediately  connected  with  sense,  consist  in  the 
conception  of  a  power  to  produce  some  effect  To  honor  a 
man  is  to  conceive  that  he  has  an  excess  of  power  over  some 
one  with  wh<Hn  he  is  compared :  hence  qualities  indicative  a( 
power,  and  actions  significant  of  it,  are  honorable ;  riches  are 
honored  as  signs  of  power,  and  nobility  is  honorable  as  a 
sign  of  power  in  ancestors.* 

136.  ^  The  constitution  of  man's  body  is  in  perpetual  mu- 
tadoQ,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  same  q^^  ^^^ 
tbinss  should  always  cause  in  him  the  same  appe-  c^t  ni*- 
tites  and  aversions ;  much  less  can  all  men  consent 
in  the  desire  of  any  one  object    But  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his 
part  calls  good ;  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion,  evil ; 
«>  of  his  contempt,  vile  and  inconsiderable.     For  these  words 
of  good,  evil,  and  contemptible,  are  ever  used  with  relation  to 
the  person  using  them ;  there  being  nothing  simply  and  abso- 
lutely 80 ;  nor  any  common  rule  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  taken 

.Hat.,0.7.  >HaBi.li«t,e.7iLtT.e.U.  •  Hum.  Nftt,  e.  8. 
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what  cao  be  opposed  against  the  consent  of  all  men,  in  things 
they  can  know  and  have  no  cause  to  report  otherwise  than 
they  are,  such  as  is  great  part  of  our  histories,  unless  a  man 
would  say  that  all  the  world  had  conspired  to  deceive  him?" ' 
Whatever  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  he  is 
the  object  of  our  feith.  Consequently,  when  we  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  Grod,  having  no  immediate 
revelation  from  God  himself,  our  belief,  faith,  and  trust  is 
in  the  church,  whose  word  we  take  and  acquiesce  therein. 
Hence  all  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  men,  whether  they 
be  sent  from  God  or  not,  is  faith  in  men  only.'  We  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but  trust  the  holy 
men  of  God's  church  succeeding  one  another  from  the  time  of 
those  who  saw  the  wondrous  works  of  God  Almighty  in  the 
flesh.  And,  as  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  interpretation  o(  the 
Scripture  in  case  of  controversy  ought  to  be  trusted  to  the 
church  rather  than  private  opinion.* 

134.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  contains  a  synop- 
Ohart  of  tical  chart  of  human  science,  or  ^  knowledge  of  oonse- 
■"••"^  quences,"  also  called  philosophy.  He  divides  it  into 
natural  and  civil,  the  former  into  consequences  from  accidents 
common  to  all  bodies,  quantity  and  motion,  and  those  from 
qualities  otherwise  called  physics.  The  first  includes  astrono- 
my, mechanics,  architecture,  as  well  as  mathematics.  The 
second  he  distinguishes  into  consequences  from  qualities  of 
bodies  transient,  or  meteorology,  and  from  those  of  bodies 
permanent,  such  as  the  stars,  the  atmosphere,  or  terrestrial 
bodies.  The  last  are  divided  again  into  those  without  sense, 
and  those  with  sense ;  and  these,  into  animals  and  men.  In 
the  consequences  from  the  qualities  of  animals  generally,  he 
reckons  optics  and  music ;  in  those  from  men,  we  find  ethics, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  logic  These  altogether  constitute  the 
first  great  head  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  second,  or 
civil  philosophy,  he  includes  nothing  but  the  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  This  chart  of  human  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  propounded,  and  falls 
much  below  that  of  Bacon.* 

135.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  especially 

*  Ham.  Nat.,  e.  6.  •  Hum.  Nat.,  e.  U. 
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to  that  of  reasoning.  In  the  seventh  and  two  following 
chi4)ters  of  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  in  the  Analysis 
ninUi  and  tenth  of  the  Leviathan,  he  proceeds  to  the  ^  vtkam. 
analjsis  of  the  passions.  The  motion  in  some  internal  suh- 
Btance  o(  the  head,  if  it  does  not  stop  there,  producing  mere 
oonceptions,  proceeds  to  the  heart,  helping  or  hindering  the 
vital  motions,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  voluntary, 
exciting  in  us  pleasant  or  painM  affections,  called  passions. 
We  are  solicited  bj  these  to  draw  near  to  that  which  pleases 
us,  and  the  contrary.  Hence  pleasure,  love,  appetite,  desire, 
are  divers  names  for  divers  considerations  of  the  same  thing. 
As  all  conceptions  we  have  immediately  by  the  sense  are 
delight  or  pain  or  appetite  or  fear,  so  are  all  the  imaginations 
after  sense.  But  as  they  are  weaker  imaginations,  so  are  they 
also  weaker  pleasures  or  weaker  pains.^  All  delight  is  appe- 
tite, and  presupposes  a  forther  end.  There  is  no  utmost  end 
in  this  world ;  for,  while  we  live,  we  have  desires,  and  desire 
presupposes  a  further  end.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder 
that  men  desire  more,  the  more  they  possess ;  for  felicity,  by 
which  we  mean  continual  delight,  consists,  not  in  having 
prospered,  but  in  prospering.'  Each  passion,  being,  as  he 
fiincies,  a  continuation  of  the  motion  which  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  conception,  is  associated  with  it  They  all,  except 
such  as  are  immediately  connected  with  sense,  consist  in  the 
conception  of  a  power  to  produce  some  effect  To  honor  a 
man  is  to  conceive  that  he  has  an  excess  of  power  over  some 
one  with  whom  he  is  compared :  hence  qualities  indicative  of 
power,  and  actions  significant  of  it,  are  honorable ;  riches  are 
honored  as  signs  of  power,  and  nobility  is  honorable  as  a 
sign  of  power  in  ancestors.* 

136.  "  The  constitution  of  man's  body  is  in  perpetual  mu- 
tation, and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  same  q^^  ^^^ 
things  should  always  cause  in  him  the  same  appe-  •^i  ni*- 
tites  and  aversions ;  much  less  can  all  men  consent  ^^  *"™** 
in  the  desire  of  any  one  object  But  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his 
part  calls  good ;  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion,  evil ; 
«>  of  his  contempt,  vile  and  inconsiderable.  For  these  words 
of  good,  evil,  and  contemptible,  are  ever  used  with  relation  to 
the  person  using  them ;  there  being  nothing  simply  and  abso- 
lutely 80 ;  nor  any  common  rule  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  taken 

*  Bos.  Nat.,  e.  7.  *  Hum.  Nat,  e.  7 ;  Ltr.  e.  IL  •  Hum.  Nat,  e.  8. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  from  the 
person  of  the  man,  where  there  is  no  commonwealth,  or,  in  a 
commonwealth,  from  the  person  that  represents  us,  or  from  an 
arbitrator  or  judge,  whom  men  disagreeing  shall  by  consent 
set  up,  and  make  his  sentence  the  rule  thereof."  ^ 

137.  In  prosecuting  this  analysis,  all  the  passions  are  re- 
mi  pan-  solved  into  self-love,  the  pleasure  that  we  take  in 
doxas.  Qjjj.  Qy^  power,  the  pain  that  we  suffer  in  wanting  iL 
Some  of  his  explications  are  very  forced.  Thus  weeping  is 
said  to  be  from  a  sense  of  our  want  of  power.  And  here 
comes  one  of  his  strange  paradoxes.  ^  Men  are  apt  to  weep 
that  prosecute  revenge,  when  the  revenge  is  suddenly  stopped 
or  frustrated  by  the  repentance  of  their  adversary ;  and  tuch 
are  the  tears  of  reconctliajtumT  '  So  resolute  was  he  to  resort 
to  any  thing  the  most  preposterous,  rather  than  admit  a  moral 
feeling  in  human  nature.  His  account  of  laughter  is  better 
known,  and  perhaps  more  probable,  though  not  explaining  the 
whole  of  the  case.  After  justly  observing,  that,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  moves  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unexpected,  he 
defines  it  to  be  ^  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  oon- 
ception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly ;  for  men 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past."  It  might  be  objected, 
that  those  are  most  prone  to  laughter  who  have  least  of  this 
glorying  in  themselves,  or  undervaluing  of  their  neighbors. 

138.  *^  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  desire  of  a 
His  ootkm  man  when  indefinite,  and  the  same  desire  limited  to 
ofioT*.  QQg  person ;  and  this  is  that  love  which  is  the  great 
theme  of  poets.  But,  notwithstanding  their  praises,  it  must 
be  defined  by  the  word  ^need ;'  for  it  is  a  conception  a  man 
hath  of  his  need  of  that  one  person  desired."'  There  is  yet 
another  passion  sometimes  called  love,  but  more  properly 

'  good-will  or  charity.  There  can  be  no  greater  argument  to  a 
man  of  his  own  power  than  to  find  himself  able,  not  only  to 
accomplish  his  own  desires,  but  also  to  assist  other  men  in 
theirs;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consists  charity. 
In  which  first  is  contained  that  natural  affection  of  parents 
towards  their  children,  which  the  Greeks  call  otop/^,  as  also 
that  affection  wherewith  men  seek  to  assist  those  that  adhere 
unto  them.  But  the  affection  wherewith  men  many  times 
bestow  their  benefits  on  strangers  is  not  to  be  called  charity, 

«L0T.,  e.6.  *  Ham.  Kftt.,  0.9;  L0T.,o.8«iidlO.  •  Hum.  Nal.,  e.  S. 
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but  either  contract,  whereby  they  seek  to  purcbise  friendship, 
or  fear,  which  makes  them  to  purchase  peace."  ^  This  is 
equally  contrary  to  notorious  truth,  there  being  neither  fear 
nor  contract  in  generosity  towards  strangers.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  extravagant  as  a  subsequent  position,  that  in  beholding 
the  danger  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  though  there  b  pity,  which 
is  grief,  yet  ^the  delight  in  our  own  security  is  so  far  predomi- 
nant, that  men  usnaUy  are  content  in  such  a  case  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  misery  of  their  friends."' 

139.  As  knowledge  begins  from  experience,  new  experi- 
ence b  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge.  Whatever, 
therefore,  happens  new  to  a  man,  gives  him  the  hope  ^* 
of  knowing  somewhat  he  knew  not  before.  Thb  appetite  of 
knowledge  b  curiosity.  It  b  peculiar  to  man;  for  beasts 
never  regard  new  things,  except  to  discern  how  far  they  may 
be  Qsefol,  while  man  looks  for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  idl 
he  sees.'  Thb  attribute  of  curiosity  seems  rather  hastily 
denied  to  beasts.  And  as  men,  he  says,  are  always  seeking 
new  knowledge,  so  are  they  always  deriving  some  new  gratifi- 
cation. There  b  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  tranquillity  of 
mind  while  we  live  here,  because  life  itself  b  but  motion,  and 
can  never  be  without  desire  nor  Mrithout  fear,  no  more  than 
without  sense.  **  What  kind  of  felicity  God  hath  ordained  to 
them  that  devoutly  honor  him,  a  man  shall  no  sooner  know 
than  enjoy,  being  joys  that  now  are  as  incomprehensible,  as 
the  woi^  of  schoolmen,  *  beatifical  vbion,'  b  unintelligible."^ 

140.  From  the  consideration  of  the  passions,  Hobbes  ad- 
vances to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  the  differ-  -j,-^ 
ence  in  the  intellectual  capacities  and  dbpositions  of  of  inteuso- 
men.^  Their  bodily  senses  are  nearly  alike,  whence  J^****^ 
he  precipitately  infers  there  can  be  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  brain.  Yet  men  differ  much  in  their  bodily  con- 
stitution, whence  he  derives  the  principal  differences  in  their 
minds:  some,  being  addicted  fo  sensual  pleasures,  are  less 
carious  as  to  knowledge,  or  ambitious  as  to  power.  This  is 
called  dulness,  and  proceeds  from  the  appetite  of  bodUy  delight. 
The  contrary  to  thb  is  a  quick  ranging  of  mind  accompanied 
with  cariosity  in  comparing  things  that  come  into  it,  either  as 
to  unexpected  similitude,  in  which  fancy  consbts,  or  dissimili- 

>  Hm.  Rftt.  e.  0.  •  Hum.  Nal.,  e.  0. 
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tude  in  things  appearing  the  same,  which  is  properly  called 
judgment ;  ^'  for  to  judge  is  nothing  else  but  to  distinguish 
and  discern.  And  both  fancy  and  judgment  are  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit,  which  seems  to  be  a 
tenuity  and  agility  of  spirits,  contrary  to  that  restiness  (^  the 
spirits  supposed  in  those  who  are  duJL"  ^ 

141.  We  call  it  levity,  when  the  mind  is  easily  diverted, 
and  the  discourse  is  parenthetical;  and  this  proceeds  from 
curiosity  with  too  much  equality  and  indifference ;  for,  when 
all  things  make  equal  impression  and  delight,  they  equally 
throng  to  be  ezpreissed.  A  different  fault  is  indocibility,  or 
difficulty  of  being  taught;  which  must  arise  from  a  false 
opinion  that  men  know  already  the  truth  of  what  is  called  in 
question :  for  certainly  they  are  not  otherwise  so  unequal  in 
capacity  as  not  to  discern  the  difference  of  what  is  proved 
and  wluit  is  not ;  and  therefore,  if  the  minds  of  men  were  all 
of  white  paper,  they  would  all  most  equally  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  whatever  should  be  in  right  meUiod,  and  by  right 
ratiocination  delivered  to  them.  But  when  men  have  once 
acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as  authen- 
tical  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  speak 
intelligibly  to  such  men  than  to  write  legibly  on  a  paper  al- 
ready scribbled  over.  The  immediate  cause,  therefore,  of 
indocibility  b  prejudice,  and  of  prejudice  false  opinion  of  oar 
own  knowledge.' 

142.  Intellectual  virtues  are  such  abilities  as  go  by  the 
WHaad  name  of  a  good  wit,  which  may  be  natural  or  ac- 
^'^'  quired.  "By  natural  wit,"  says  Hobbes,  "I  mean 
not  that  which  a  man  hath  from  his  birth ;  for  that  is  nothing 
else  but  sense,  wherein  men  differ  so  little  from  one  another, 
and  from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  vir- 
tues. But  I  mean  that  wit  which  is  gotten  by  use  only  and 
experience,  without  method,  culture,  or  instruction,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  celerity  of  imagining  and  steady  direction. 
And  the  difference  in  this  quid^ness  is  caused  by  that  of 
men's  passions  that  love  and  dislike  some  one  thing,  scnne 
another;  and  therefore  some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way, 
some  another ;  and  are  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the 
things  that  pass  through  their  imagination."  Fancy  is  not 
praised  without  judgment  and  discretion,  whidi  is  properiy  a 
discerning  of  times,  places,  and  persons ;  but  jud^ent  and 

>  Hum.  Nal.  >  U. 
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discretion  is  commended  for  itself  without  fancy:  without 
steadiness  and  direction  to  some  end,  a  great  fancy  is  one  khid 
of  madness,  such  as  they  have  who  lose  themselves  in  long 
digressions  and  parentheses.  If  the  defect  of  discretion  be 
apparent,  how  extravagant  soever  the  fancy  be,  the  whole  dis- 
coorse  will  be  taken  for  a  want  of  wit.^ 

143.  The  causes  of  the  difference  of  wits  are  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  the  diffoi*ence  of  passions  proceeds  part-  DUfereneei 
ly  from  the  different  constitution  of  the  body  and  inthepao- 
partly  from  different  education.  Those  passions  are  "*°°** 
chiefly  the  desire  of  power,  riches,  knowledge,  or  honor ;  all 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  first :  for  riches,  knowledge,  and 
hooor  are  but  several  sorts  of  power.  He  who  has  no  great 
{Mission  for  any  of  these,  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man 
as  to  be  free  from  giving  offence,  yet  cannot  possibly  have 
either  a  great  fancy  or  much  judgment  To  have  weak  pas- 
sions is  dulness ;  to  have  passions  indifferently  for  every  Ijiing, 
giddiness  and  distraction ;  to  have  stronger  passions  for  any 
thing  than  others  have  is  madness.  Madness  may  be  the 
excess  df  many  passions;  and  the  passions  them-  Ma^neas. 
selves,  when  they  lead  to  evil,  are  degrees  of  it. 

He  seems  to  have  had  some  notion  of  what  Butler  is  reported 
to  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  madness  of  a  whole  people. 
*^  What  ailment  for  madness  can  there  be  greater,  than  to 
damor,  stnke,  and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends?  Yet 
this  is  somewhat  less  than  such  a  multitude  will  do.  For 
they  will  clamor,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those  by  whom  all 
their  lifetime  before  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.  And,  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is 
the  same  in  every  particular  man."' 

144.  There  is  a  fault  in  some  men's  habit  of  discoursing, 
whidi  notay  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  madness,  which  is  unmeaning 
when  they  speak  words  with  no  signification  at  alL  *•»««■«•• 
^  And  this  is  incident  to  none  but  those  that  converse  in  ques- 
tions of  matters  incomprehensible  as  the  schoolmen,  or  in 
questions  of  abstruse  philos<^hy.  The  common  sort  of  men 
seldom  speak  insignificantly,  and  are  therefore  by  those  other 
egregious  persons  counted  idiots.  But,  to  be  assured  their 
words  are  without  any  Uiing  correspondent  to  them  in  the 
mind,  there  would  need  some  examples ;  which  if  any  man 
require,  let  him  take  a  schooknan  into  his  hands,  and  see  if  he 
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can  translate  any  one  chapter  concerning  any  difficult  point, 
as  the  Trinity,  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  transuhstantia- 
tion,  free-will,  &c.,  into  any  of  the  modem  tongues,  so  as  to 
make  the  same  intelligible,  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin,  such 
as  they  were  acquainted  with  that  lived  when  the  Ladn 
tongue  was  vulgar."  And,  after  quoting  some  words  finom 
Suarez,  he  adds,  "  When  men  write  whole  volumes  of  such 
stuff,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others  so?"^ 

145.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  manners,** 
by  which  he  means  those  qualities  of  mankind  whidi 
concern  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity,  is 

full  of  Hobbes*s  caustic  remarks  on  human  nature.  CHRten 
acute,  but  always  severe,  he  ascribes  overmuch  to  a  deliberate 
and  calculating  selfishness.  Thus  the  reverence  of  antiquity 
is  referred  to  "  the  contention  men  have  with  the  living,  not 
with  the  dead ;  to  these  ascribing  more  than  due,  that  they  may 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  other."  Thus,  also, "  to  have  received, 
from  one  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  equal,  greater  benefits 
than  we  can  hope  to  requite,  disposes  to  counterfeit  love,  but 
really  to  secret  hatred,  and  puts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a 
desperate  debtor,  that,  in  declining  the  sight  of  his  creditor, 
tacitly  wishes  him  where  he  might  never  see  him  more.  For 
benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  id  tliraldom ;  and  unrequitable 
obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  to  one's  equal  hateful." 
He  owns,  however,  that  to  have  received  benefits  from  a  supe- 
rior, disposes  us  to  love  him ;  and  so  it  does  where  we  can 
hope  to  requite  even  an  equaL  If  these  maxims  have  a 
certain  basis  of  truth,  they  have  at  least  the  fault  of  those  of 
Rochefoucault :  they  are  made  too  generally  characteristic 
of  mankind. 

146.  Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  disposes  men 
-^^^^^^^^  to  take  on  trust  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not, 
aadpnaa-  but  also  crrors  and  nonsense.  For  neither  can  be 
*****  detected  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words. 
"  But  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  original  constitution  of 
right,  equity,  law,  and  justice,  disposes  a  man  to  make  custom 
and  example  the  rule  of  his  actions,  in  such  manner  as  to 
think  that  unjust  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  punish ;  and 
that  just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  of  which  they  can 
produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  lawyers  which  only  use  this 
false  measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,  a  precedent" 
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^  Men  appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  cus- 
torn,  as  it  serves  their  turn ;  receding  frt>m  custom  when  their 
interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason  as 
oft  as  reason  is  against  them ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed  both  bj 
the  pen  and  the  sword :  whereas  the  doctrine  of  lines  and 
figures  is  not  so,  because  men  care  not  in  that  subject  what  is 
truth,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit,  or 
lust.  For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to 
any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that 
have  dominion,  that  the  three  anglea  of  a  triangle  should  be 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doctrine  should  have 
been,  if  not  disputed,  yet,  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of 
geometry,  suppressed  as  far  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was 
able."  *  This  excellent  piece  of  satire  has  been  often  quoted, 
and  sometimes  copied,  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  pertinacity 
of  mankind  in  resisting  the  evidence  of  truth,  when  it  thwarts 
the  interests  and  passions  of  any  particular  sect  or  commimity. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragraph,  it  seems  not  so  easy  to 
reconcile  what  Hobbes  has  said  with  his  general  notions  of 
right  and  justice ;  since  if  these  resolve  themselves,  as  is  his 
theory,  into  mere  force,  there  can  be  little  appeal  to  reason, 
or  to  any  thing  else  than  custom  and  precedent,  which  are 
commonly  the  exponents  of  power. 

147.  Li  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  as 
weU  as  in  the  next,  he  dwells  more  on  the  nature  Hia  tbeorj 
of  religion  than  he  had  done  in  the  former  treatise,  o^wMfi^oo- 
and  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  absolute 
atheism,  or  at  least  of  a  denial  of  most  attributes  which  we 
assign  to  the  Deity.  ^  Curiosity  about  causes,"  he  says,  ^^  led 
men  to  search  out,  one  after  the  other,  till  they  came  to  this 
necessary  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  eternal  cause  which 
men  call  God.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  his  nature 
than  a  blind  man  has  of  fire,  though  he  knows  that  there  is 
something  that  warms  him.  So,  by  the  visible  things  of  this 
w<n-ld  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive  there  is 
a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  Gtod,  and  yet  not  have  an 
idea  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind.  And  they  that  make  little 
inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  things  are  inclined  to  feign 
several  kinds  of  powers  invisible,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
own  imaginations.     And  this  fear  of  things  invisible  is  the 
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absurdity.^  '<  If  a  man  should  talk  to  me  of  a  round  quad« 
raogle,  or  accidents  of  bread  in  cheese,  or  immaterial  sub- 
stances, or  of  a  free  subject,  a  free  will,  or  any  free,  but  free 
frt>m  being  hindered  by  opposition,  I  should  not  say  he  were 
in  error,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to 
say,  absurd."  Some  of  these  propositions,  it  will  occur,  are 
intelligible  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  contradictory,  except 
by  means  of  an  arbitrary  definition  which  he  who  employs 
them  does  not  admit  It  may  be  observed  here,  as  we  have 
done  before,  that  Hobbes  does  not  confine  reckoning,  or  rea- 
soning, to  universals,  or  even  to  words. 

131.  Man  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
Its  tn-  theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  allayed  by  another, 
qocDoy.  j|,3j^  jg^  jjy  ^jj^  privilege  of  absurdity,  to  which  no 
living  creature  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men  thoee 
are  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  philosophy.  •  .  . 
For  there  is  not  one  that  begins  his  ratiocination  from  the 
definitions  or  explications  of  the  names  they  are  to  use,  which 
is  a  method  used  only  in  geometry,  whose  conclusions  have 
thereby  been  made  indisputable.  He  then  enumerates  seven 
causes  of  absurd  conclusions  ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  want  of 
definitions,  the  others  are  erroneous  imposition  of  names.  If 
we  can  avoid  these  errors,  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  absurdity 
(by  which  he  of  course  only  means  any  wrong  conclusion), 
except  perhaps  by  the  length  of  a  reasoning.  "  For  all  men," 
he  says,  "  by  nature  reason  alike,  and  well,  when  they  have 
good  principles.  Hence  it  appears  that  reason  is  not  as  sense 
and  memory  bom  with  as,  nor  gotten  by  experience  only,  as 
prudence  is,  but  attained  by  industry,  in  apt  imposing  of 
names,  and  in  gotting  a  good  and  orderly  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  elements  to  assertions,  and  so  to  syllogisms. 
Children  are  not  endued  with  reason  at  all  till  Uiey  have 
attained  the  use  of  speech,  but  are  called  rexisonable  creatures, 
for  the  possibility  of  having  the  use  of  reason  hereafter.  And 
reasoning  serves  the  generality  of  mankind  very  little,  though 
with  their  natural  prudence  without  science  they  are  in  better 
condition  than  those  who  reason  ill  themselves,  or  trust  those 
who  have  done  so."*  It  has  been  observed  by  Buhle,  that 
Hobbes  had  more  respect  for  the  Aristotelian  forms  of  logic 
than  his  master  Bacon.  He  has  in  fact  written  a  short  trea- 
tise, in  his  Elementa  Philosophise,  on  the  subject ;  obeerring, 

«  I*1T.,  c.  5.  » Id. 
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howeyer,  therein^  that  a  trae  logic  will  be  sooner  learned  bj 
attending  to  geometrical  demonstrations  than  bj  drudging  over 
the  roles  of  syllogism,  as  children  learn  to  walk  not  by  pre- 
cept but  by  habit' 

132.  "  No  discourse  whatever,"  he  says  truly  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  ^can  end  in  absolute  Knowledge 
lonmledge  of  fact,  past  or  to  come.  For,  as  to  the  ^5^°*** 
knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originally  sense ;  and,  ever  from  na- 
afler,  memory.  And  for  the  knowledge  of  conse-  **°*°«* 
qoence,  which  I  have  said  before  is  called  science,  it  is  not 
absolute,  but  conditionaL  No  man  can  know  by  discourse 
that  this  or  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  which  is  to  know 
absolutely ;  but  only  that  if  this  is,  that  is ;  if  this  has  been, 
that  has  been ;  if  this  shall  be,  Uiat  shall  be ;  which  is  to 
know  conditionally,  and  that  not  the  consequence  of  one  thing 
to  another,  but  of  one  name  of  a  thing  to  another  name  of  the 
same  thing.  And  therefore  when  the  discourse  is  put  into 
speech,  and  begins  with  the  definitions  of  words,  and  proceeds 
by  connection  of  the  same  into  general  affirmations,  and  of 
those  again  into  syllogisms,  the  end  or  last  sum  is  called  the 
condosion,  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified  is  that 
conditional  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  words  which  is 
coomionly  called  science.  But  if  the  first  ground  of  such 
discourse  be  not  definitions,  or,  if  definitions,  be  not  rightly 
joined  together  in  syllogisms,  then  the  end  or  conclusion  is 
again  opinion,  namely,  of  the  truth  of  somewhat  said,  though 
sometimes  in  absurd  and  senseless  words,  without  possibility 
of  being  understood."* 

133.  "  Belief,  which  is  the  admitting  of  propositions  upon 
trust,  in  many  cases  is  no  less  free  from  doubt  than  p^^jj^ 
perfect  and  manifest  knowledge  ;  for  as  there  is  no- 
thing whereof  there  is  not  some  cause,  so,  when  there  is  doubt, 
there  must  be  some  cause  thereof  conceived.  Now,  there  be 
many  things  which  we  receive  from  the  report  of  others,  of 
whidi  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  cause  of  doubt;   for 

>  *"  OOxm  nralto  vnmm  logkain  diseimt    mide  Tfan  saain  habeat  omnii  ar^^nineii- 
q«l  wthwiieticofum  dcmonBtrBtkniibas,    Utio  legitimm,  tantom  dizimus ;  et  omnia 
qui   logkonun   sjUoglandi   pn»-    accumulare  qu»  dkl  poesunt,  acque  super- 


ecvtk  kgeodis  tempos  eonteront,  hand  fluum  eewt  ao  si  qols  at  dixi  poerolo  ad 
anter  qoam  parmli  poerl  gieenmi  formaie  gradiendtun  pnecepta  dare  TeUt ;  aequi- 
dbeiiBtnoo£nM«paieed««pegradieiMlo.^'    xitar  enfan  ratiocioandi  an  n<»i  pneoeptli 


—  C  It.  p.  do.    **  Atqoe  haee  suflkliint "  eed  tuu  et  leotione  eonun  Ubranun  In 

(be  mjt  afterwards)  •*  de  ejDogismOf  qni  quibus  omnia  sereris  demonstratlonibai 

mi  teaqoam  greeens  phikMopUae ;  nam  et  transiguntur.'*—  0.  t.  p.  86. 

qtteatam   niceaii  eet  ad  cognoeoendam  *  Ler.,  c.  7. 
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what  cao  be  opposed  against  the  consent  of  all  men,  in  things 
they  can  know  and  have  no  cause  to  report  otherwise  than 
they  are,  such  as  is  great  part  of  our  histories,  unless  a  man 
would  say  that  all  the  world  had  conspired  to  deceive  him?"  ^ 
Whatever  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  he  is 
the  object  of  our  faith.  Consequently,  when  we  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  w(ntl  of  God,  having  no  immediate 
revelation  from  Grod  himself,  our  belief,  faith,  and  trust  is 
in  the  church,  whose  word  we  take  and  acquiesce  therein. 
Hence  all  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  men,  whether  they 
be  sent  from  Grod  or  not,  is  faith  in  men  only.'  We  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but  trust  the  holy 
men  of  God's  church  succeeding  one  another  from  the  time  of 
those  who  saw  the  wondrous  works  of  Grod  Almighty  in  the 
flesh.  And,  as  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  in  case  of  controversy  ought  to  be  trusted  to  the 
church  rather  than  private  opinion.* 

134.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  contains  a  synop- 
chtrt  of  tical  chart  of  human  science,  or  "  knowledge  of  conse- 
■"••"^  quences,"  also  called  philosophy.  He  divides  it  into 
natural  and  civil,  the  former  into  consequences  from  accidents 
common  to  all  bodies,  quantity  and  motion,  and  those  from 
qualities  otherwise  called  physics.  The  first  includes  astrono- 
my, mechanics,  architecture,  as  well  as  mathematics.  The 
second  he  distinguishes  into  consequences  frx>m  qualities  of 
bodies  transient,  or  meteorology,  and  from  those  of  bodies 
permanent,  such  as  the  stars,  the  atmosphere,  or  terrestrial 
bodies.  The  last  are  divided  again  into  those  without  sense, 
and  those  with  sense ;  and  these,  into  animals  and  men.  In 
the  consequences  from  the  qualities  of  animals  generally,  he 
reckons  optics  and  music ;  in  those  from  men,  we  find  ethics, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  These  altogether  constitute  the 
first  great  head  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  second,  or 
civil  philosophy,  he  includes  nothing  but  the  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  This  chart  of  human  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  propounded,  and  falls 
much  below  that  of  Bacon.^ 

135.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual  Acuities,  and  especially 

*  Hmn.  Nat.,  e.  6.  *  Hon.  Nat.,  e.  11. 

•  LtT.,  c  7.  •  LbTm  c.  9. 
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to  that  of  reasoning.  In  the  seventh  and  two  following 
chapters  of  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  in  the  Analyst 
ninUi  and  tenth  of  the  Leviathan,  he  proceeds  to  the  ^  pmbIodi. 
analysis  of  the  passions.  The  motion  in  some  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  h^d,  if  it  does  not  stop  there,  producing  mere 
conceptions,  proceeds  to  the  heart,  helping  or  hindering  the 
vital  motions,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  voluntary, 
exciting  in  us  pleasant  or  painful  affections,  called  passions. 
We  are  solidtei  by  these  to  draw  near  to  that  which  pleases 
us,  and  the  contrary.  Hence  pleasure,  love,  appetite,  desire, 
are  divers  names  for  divers  considerations  of  the  same  thing. 
As  all  conceptions  we  have  immediately  by  the  sense  are 
delight  or  pain  or  appetite  or  fear,  so  are  all  the  imaginations 
afler  sense.  But  as  they  are  weaker  imaginations,  so  are  they 
also  weaker  pleasures  or  weaker  pains.^  All  delight  is  appe- 
tite, and  presupposes  a  further  end.  There  is  no  utmost  end 
in  this  world ;  for,  while  we  live,  we  have  desires,  and  desire 
presupposes  a  further  end.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder 
that  men  desire  more,  the  more  they  possess ;  for  felicity,  by 
which  we  mean  continual  delight,  consists,  not  in  having 
prospered,  but  in  prospering.'  Each  passion,  being,  as  he 
fiuM^ies,  a  continuation  of  the  motion  which  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  conception,  is  associated  with  it  They  all,  except 
such  as  are  immediately  connected  with  sense,  consist  in  the 
coDoeption  of  a  power  to  produce  some  effect.  To  honor  a 
man  is  to  conceive  that  he  has  an  excess  of  power  over  some 
one  with  whom  he  is  compared :  hence  qualities  indicative  of 
power,  and  actions  significant  of  it,  are  honorable ;  riches  are 
honored  as  signs  of  power,  and  nobility  is  honorable  as  a 
sign  of  power  in  ancestors.' 

136.  "The  constitution  of  man's  body  is  in  perpetual  mu- 
tation, and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  same  q^^  „^ 
thiniEB  should  always  cause  in  him  the  same  appe-  t^*  mi^ 
titee  and  aversions ;  much  less  can  all  men  consent 
in  the  desire  of  any  one  object.    But  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his 
part  odls  good ;  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion,  evil ; 
or  of  his  contempt,  vile  and  inconsiderable.     For  these  words 
of  good,  evil,  and  contemptible,  are  ever  used  with  relation  to 
the  person  using  them ;  there  being  nothing  simply  and  abso- 
lutely 80 ;  nor  any  common  rule  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  taken 
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from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  bat  from  the 
peraoQ  of  the  man,  where  there  is  no  conmiOQwealth,  or,  in  a 
commonwealth,  frcHn  the  person  that  represents  as,  or  from  an 
arbitrator  or  jadge,  whcMn  men  disagreeing  shall  hj  ccmsent 
set  up,  and  make  his  sentence  the  rule  thereof  ^ 

137.  In  prosecating  this  analysis,  all  the  passions  are  re- 
Bkfn^  soWed  into  self-loTe,  the  pleasure  that  we  ti^e  in 
^'^  oar  own  power,  the  pain  that  we  suffer  in  wanting  it. 
Some  of  his  explications  are  very  forced.  Thus  weeping  is 
said  to  be  from  a  sense  of  our  want  of  power.  And  here 
comes  one  of  his  strange  paradoxes.  ^  Men  are  apt  to  weep 
that  prosecute  revenge,  when  the  revenge  is  suddenly  stopped 
or  frustrated  bj  the  repentance  of  their  adversary ;  and  such 
are  the  tectrt  of  rtconeiUationr  '  So  resolute  was  he  to  resort 
to  any  thing  the  most  preposterous,  rather  than  admit  a  moral 
feeling  in  human  nature.  His  account  of  laughter  is  better 
known,  and  perhaps  more  probable,  though  not  explaining  Uie 
whole  of  the  case.  Afier  justly  observing,  that,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  moves  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unexpected,  he 
defines  it  to  be  ^  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  con- 
ception of  some  eminency  in  oiu^elves,  by  comparison  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formeriy ;  for  men 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past."  It  might  be  objected, 
that  those  are  most  prone  to  laughter  who  have  least  of  this 
glorying  in  themselves,  or  undervaluing  of  their  neighbors. 

138.  ^  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  desire  of  a 
Hit  iM>«ioa  man  when  indefinite,  and  the  same  desire  limited  to 
qfiore.  ^jj^  person ;  and  this  is  that  love  which  is  the  great 
Uieme  of  poets.  But,  notwithstanding  their  praises,  it  must 
be  defined  by  the  word  ^need ;'  for  it  is  a  conception  a  man 
hath  of  his  need  of  that  one  person  desired.**'  There  is  yet 
another  passion  sometimes  csiUed  love,  but  more  properly 
good-wiU  or  charity.  There  can  be  no  greater  argument  to  a 
man  of  his  own  power  than  to  find  himself  able,  not  only  to 
accomplish  his  own  desires,  but  also  to  assist  other  men  in 
Uieirs ;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consists  charity. 
In  wbdch  first  is  contained  that  natural  affection  of  parents 
towards  their  children,  which  the  Greeks  call  <m^,  as  also 
that  affection  wherewith  men  seek  to  assist  those  that  adhere 
unto  them.  But  the  affection  wherewith  men  many  times 
bestow  their  benefits  on  strangers  is  not  to  be  called  charity, 
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bat  either  contract,  whereby  thej  seek  to  purchase  friendship, 
or  fear,  which  makes  them  to  purchase  peace.**^  This  is 
equally  contrary  to  notorious  truth,  there  being  neither  fear 
nor  contract  in  generosity  towards  strangers.  It  is,  however, 
not  BO  extravagant  as  a  subsequent  position,  that  in  beholding 
the  danger  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  though  there  is  pity,  which 
is  grief,  yet  ''the  delight  in  our  own  security  is  so  far  predomi- 
nant, that  men  usually  are  content  in  such  a  case  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  misery  of  their  friends.'" 

139.  As  knowledge  begins  from  experience,  new  experi- 
ence is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge.  Whatever,  ^^. 
therefore,  happens  new  to  a  man,  gives  him  the  hope  ^' 
of  knowing  somewhat  he  knew  not  before.  This  appetite  of 
knowledge  is  curiosity.  It  is  peculiar  to  man;  for  beasta 
never  regard  new  things,  except  to  discern  how  far  they  may 
be  useful,  while  man  looks  for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  aU 
he  sees.'  This  attribute  of  curiosity  seems  rather  hastily 
denied  to  beasts.  And  as  men,  he  says,  are  always  seeking 
new  knowledge,  so  are  they  always  deriving  some  new  gratifi- 
cation. There  is  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  tranquillity  of 
mind  while  we  live  here,  because  life  itself  is  but  motion,  and 
can  never  be  without  desire  nor  without  fear,  no  more  than 
without  sense.  ^  What  kind  of  felicity  God  hath  ordained  to 
them  that  devoutly  honor  him,  a  man  shall  no  sooner  know 
than  enjoy,  being  joys  that  now  are  as  incomprehensible,  as 
the  word  of  schoolmen,  'beatifical  vision,'  is  unintelligible."^ 

140.  From  the  consideration  of  the  passions,  Hobbes  ad- 
vances to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  the  differ- 

enoe  in  the  intellectual  capacities  and  dispositions  of  of  intaUeo. 
men.'  Their  bodily  senses  are  nearly  alike,  whence  Jjjjj^**^ 
he  precipitately  infers  there  can  be  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  brain.  Yet  men  differ  much  in  their  bodily  con- 
stitution, whence  he  derives  the  principal  differences  in  their 
minds :  some,  being  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures,  are  less 
curious  as  to  knowledge,  or  ambitious  as  to  power.  This  is 
called  dulness,  and  proc^ds  from  the  appetite  of  bodily  delight 
The  contrary  to  this  is  a  quick  ranging  of  mind  accompanied 
with  curiosity  in  comparing  things  that  come  into  it,  either  as 
to  unexpected  similitude,  in  whidi  fancy  consists,  or  dissimili- 
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tude  in  thiiigB  appealing  the  same,  which  ia  properly  called 
judgment ;  ^  for  to  judge  ifl  nothing  else  hut  to  distinguish 
and  discern.  And  hoth  fancj  and  judgment  are  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit,  which  seems  to  he  a 
tenuity  and  agility  of  spirits,  contrary  to  that  restiness  of  the 
spirits  supposed  in  those  who  are  duU."*  ^ 

141.  We  call  it  levity,  when  the  mind  is  easily  diverted, 
and  the  discourse  is  parenthetical;  and  this  proceeds  from 
curiosity  with  too  much  equality  and  indi£Ferenoe ;  for,  when 
all  thix^  make  equal  impression  and  delight,  they  equally 
throng  to  he  expressed.  A  different  fault  is  indocihility,  or 
difficulty  of  heing  taught;  which  must  arise  horn  a  &lse 
opinion  that  men  know  already  the  truth  of  what  is  called  in 
question :  for  certainly  they  are  not  otherwise  so  unequal  in 
c^Mudty  as  not  to  discern  the  difference  of  what  is  proved 
and  what  is  not ;  and  therefore,  if  the  minds  of  men  were  all 
of  white  paper,  they  would  all  most  equally  he  disposed  to 
acknowledge  whatever  should  he  in  right  method,  and  hy  right 
ratiocination  delivered  to  them.  But  when  men  have  once 
acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as  authen- 
tical  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  speak 
intelligibly  to  such  men  than  to  write  legibly  on  a  paper  al- 
ready scribbled  over.  The  immediate  cause,  therefore,  of 
indocihility  is  prejudice,  and  of  prejudice  &lse  opinion  of  oar 
own  knowledge.' 

142.  Intellectual  virtues  are  such  abilities  as  go  by  the 
WHaad  name  of  a  good  wit,  which  may  be  natural  or  ac- 
*™^-  quired.  "By  natural  wit,"  says  Hobbes,  «I  mean 
not  that  which  a  man  hath  fix>m  his  birth ;  for  that  is  nothing 
else  but  sense,  wherein  men  differ  so  little  from  one  another, 
and  from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  vir- 
tues. But  I  mean  that  wit  which  is  gotten  by  use  ooly  and 
experience,  without  method,  culture,  or  instruction,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  celerity  of  imagining  and  steady  direction. 
And  the  difference  in  this  quickness  is  caused  by  that  d 
men's  passions  that  love  and  dislike  some  one  thing,  some 
another;  and  therefore  scxne  men's  thoughts  run  one  way, 
some  another ;  and  are  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the 
things  that  pass  through  their  imagination."  Fancy  is  not 
praised  without  judgment  and  discretion,  whidi  is  properiy  a 
discerning  of  times,  places,  and  persons ;  but  jud^ent  and 
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discretion  is  oommended  for  itself  without  fancy:  without 
steadiness  and  direction  to  some  end,  a  great  fancy  is  one  kind 
of  madness,  such  as  they  have  who  lose  themselves  in  long 
digressions  and  parentheses.  K  the  defect  of  discretion  he 
apparent,  how  extravagant  soever  the  ^cy  he,  the  whole  dis- 
course will  be  taken  for  a  want  of  wit.^ 

143.  The  causes  of  the  difference  of  wits  are  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  the  diffei^nce  of  passions  proceeds  part-  Difl^noes 
ly  from  the  different  constitution  of  the  body  and  inthepw- 
partly  from  different  education.  Those  passions  are  '^^^' 
chiefly  the  desire  of  power,  riches,  knowledge,  or  honor ;  all 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  first :  for  riches,  knowledge,  and 
honor  are  but  several  sorts  of  power.  He  who  has  no  great 
passion  for  any  of  these,  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man 
as  to  be  free  from  giving  offence,  yet  cannot  possibly  have 
either  a  great  fancy  or  much  judgment.  To  have  weak  pas- 
sions is  dulness ;  to  have  passions  indifferently  for  every  tjnng, 
giddiness  and  distraction ;  to  have  stronger  passions  for  any 
thing  than  others  have  is  madness.  Madness  may  be  the 
excess  6f  many  passions;  and  the  passions  them-  M^tin^. 
selves,  when  they  lead  to  evil,  are  degrees  of  it. 

He  seems  to  have  had  some  notion  of  what  Butler  is  reported 
to  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  madness  of  a  whole  people. 
*^  What  argument  for  madness  can  there  be  greater,  than  to 
damor,  stnke,  and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends?  Yet 
this  is  somewhat  less  than  such  a  multitude  will  do.  For 
they  will  clamor,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those  by  whom  all 
their  lifetime  before  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.  And,  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is 
the  same  in  every  particular  man.**' 

144.  There  is  a  fault  in  some  men's  habit  of  discoursing, 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  madness,  which  is  unmeaning 
when  they  speak  words  with  no  signification  at  all.  **°«»»»«»- 
^  And  this  is  incident  to  none  but  those  that  converse  in  ques- 
tions of  matters  incomprehensible  as  the  schoolmen,  or  in 
questions  of  abstruse  philosophy.  The  common  sort  of  men 
seldom  speak  insignificantly,  and  are  therefore  by  those  other 
egregious  persons  counted  idiots.  But,  to  be  assured  their 
w(Hda  are  without  any  thing  correspondent  to  them  in  the 
mind,  there  would  need  some  examples ;  which  if  any  man 
require,  let  him  take  a  schoolman  into  his  hands,  and  see  if  he 
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can  translate  any  one  chapter  concerning  anj  difficult  point, 
as  the  Trinity,  the  Deity,  Uie  nature  of  Christ,  transnbetanda- 
tion,  free-will,  &c^  into  anj  of  the  modem  tongaes,  so  as  to 
make  the  same  intelligible,  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin,  sach 
as  thej  were  acquainted  with  that  lived  when  the  Latin 
tongue  was  vulgar."  And,  after  quoting  some  words  from 
Suarez,  he  adds,  "  When  men  write  whole  volumes  of  such 
stuff,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others  so?"* 

145.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  manners," 
^^^^^^^      by  which  he  means  those  qualities  of  mankind  which 

concern  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity,  is 
frdl  of  Hobbes's  caustic  remarks  on  human  nature.  OlBten 
acute,  but  always  severe,  he  ascribes  overmuch  to  a  deliberate 
and  calculating  selfishness.  Thus  the  reverence  of  antiquity 
is  referred  to  "  the  contention  men  have  with  the  living,  not 
with  the  dead ;  to  these  ascribing  more  than  due,  that  they  may 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  other."  Thus,  also, "  to  have  received, 
from  one  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  equal,  greater  benefits 
than  we  can  hope  to  requite,  disposes  to  counterfeit  love,  but 
really  to  secret  hatred,  and  puts  a  man  into  the  esfate  of  a 
desperate  debtor,  that,  in  declining  the  sight  of  his  creditor, 
tacitly  wishes  him  where  he  might  never  see  him  more.  For 
benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom ;  and  unrequitable 
obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  to  one's  equal  hatefuL" 
He  owns,  however,  that  to  have  received  benefits  from  a  supe- 
rior, disposes  us  to  love  him ;  and  so  it  does  where  we  can 
hoi^e  to  requite  even  an  equaL  If  these  maxims  have  a 
certain  basis  of  truth,  they  have  at  least  the  fault  of  those  of 
Rochefoucault :  they  are  made  too  generally  characteristic 
of  mankind. 

146.  Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  disposes  men 
jgg^ffg^g^g^  to  take  on  trust  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not, 
andio^a-  but  also  crrors  and  nonsense.  For  neither  can  be 
^^'  detected  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words. 
^  But  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  original  constitution  of 
right,  equity,  law,  and  justice,  disposes  a  man  to  make  custom 
and  example  the  rule  of  his  actions,  in  such  manner  as  to 
think  that  unjust  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  punish ;  and 
that  just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  of  which  they  can 
produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  lawyers  which  only  use  this 
false  measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,  a  precedent* 
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*  Men  appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  and  firom  reason  to  cus- 
Umif  as  it  serves  their  turn ;  receding  fi*om  custom  when  their 
interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason  as 
oft  as  reason  is  against  them ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetuaUj  disputed  hoth  bj 
the  pen  and  the  sword :  whereas  the  doctrine  of  lines  and 
figures  is  not  so,  because  men  care  not  in  that  subject  what  is 
truth,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit,  or 
lust.  For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to 
anj  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that 
have  dominion,  that  the  three  anglea  of  a  triangle  should  be 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doctrine  should  have 
been,  if  not  disputed,  jet,  bj  the  burning  of  all  books  of 
geometry,  suppressed  as  far  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was 
able."  ^  This  excellent  piece  of  satire  has  been  oilen  quoted, 
and  sometimes  copied,  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  pertinacity 
of  mankind  in  resisting  the  evidence  of  truth,  when  it  thwarts 
the  interests  and  passions  of  any  particular  sect  or  community. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragraph,  it  seems  not  so  easy  to 
reoondte  what  Hobbes  has  said  with  his  general  notions  of 
right  and  justice ;  since  if  these  resolve  themselves,  as  is  his 
theory,  into  mere  force,  there  can  be  little  appeal  to  reason, 
<ff  to  any  thing  else  than  custom  and  precedent,  which  are 
commonly  the  exponents  of  power. 

147.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  as 
well  as  in  the  next,  he  dwells  more  on  the  nature  hib  tbMry 
of  religion  than  he  had  done  in  the  former  treatise,  of  «»iiK»°- 
and  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  absolute 
atheism,  or  at  least  of  a  denial  of  most  attributes  which  we 
assign  to  the  Deity.  "  Curiosity  about  causes,"  he  says,  "  led 
men  to  search  out,  one  after  the  other,  till  they  came  to  this 
necessary  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  eternal  cause  which 
men  call  Grod.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  his  nature 
than  a  blind  man  has  of  fire,  though  he  knows  that  there  is 
something  that  warms  him.  So,  by  the  visible  things  of  this 
worid  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive  there  is 
a  cause  oi  them,  which  men  call  Grod,  and  yet  not  have  an 
idea  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind.  And  they  that  make  little 
inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  things  are  inclined  to  feign 
sevend  kinds  of  powers  invisible,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
own  imaginations.     And  this  fear  of  things  invisible  is  the 
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natural  seed  of  that  which  every  one  in  himself  calleth  reli- 
gion, and  in  them  that  worship  or  fear  that  power  otherwise 
than  they  do,  superstition." 

148.  '*  As  God  is  incomprehensible,  it  follows  that  we  can 
have  no  conception  or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently, 
all  his  attributes  signify  our  inability  or  defect  of  power  to 
conceive  any  thing  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  con- 
ception of  the  same,  excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  Grod. 
Men  that  by  their  own  meditation  arrive  at  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  infmite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  God,  choose 
rather  to  confess  this  is  incomprehensible  and  above  their 
understanding,  than  to  define  his  nature  by  spirit  incorporeal, 
and  then  confess  their  definition  to  be  unintelligible."^  FcTj 
concerning  such  spirits,  he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
natural  means  only  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  much  as 
that  there  are  sudi  things.' 

149.  Religion  he  derives  from  three  sources,  —  the  desire 
itf  rappoMd  o^  ^^^  to  search  for  causes,  the  reference  of  every 
■ooroM.  thing  that  has  a  beginning  to  some  cause,  and  the 
observation  of  the  order  and  consequence  of  things.  But 
the  two  former  lead  to  anxiety ;  for  the  knowledge  that  there 
have  been  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  they  will  in  time  be  the  causes  of  effects  to  come ;  so  that 
every  man,  especially  such  as  are  over-provident,  is  "like 
Prometheus,  the  prudent  man,  as  his  name  implies,  who  was 
bound  to  the  hiU  Caucasus,  a  place  of  lai^  prosj>ect,  where 
an  eagle  feeding  on  his  liver  devoured  as  much  by  day  as  was 
repaired  by  night ;  and  so  he  who  looks  too  far  before  him 
hais  his  heart  all  day  long  gnawed  by  the  fear  of  death, 
poverty,  or  other  calamity,  and  has  no  repose  nor  pause  but 
in  sleep."  This  is  an  allusion  made  in  the  style  of  Lord 
Bacon.  The  ignorance  of  causes  makes  men  fear  some 
invisible  agent,  like  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  invav 
tigation  of  them  leads  us  to  a  God  eternal,  infinite,  and 
omnipotent.  This  ignorance,  however,  of  second  causes,  con- 
spiring with  three  other  prejudices  of  mankind,  —  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  or  spirits  of  subtile  bodies,  the  devotion  and  reverence 
generally  shown  towards  what  we  fear  as  having  power  to 
hurt  us,  and  the  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics,  —  are 
ultogether  the  natural  seed  of  religion ;  which,  by  reason  of 
the  different  fancies,  judgments,  and  passions  of  several  meoy 

>  Ur,,  e.  12.  «  Hum.  NO.,  e.  U. 
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hath  grown  up  into  ceremonies  so  different,  that  those  which 
are  used  bj  one  man  are  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  to 
another.  He  illustrates  this  bj  a  variety  of  instances  from 
ancient  superstitions.  But  the  forms  of  religion  are  changed 
when  men  suspect  the  wisdom,  sincerity,  or  love  of  those  who 
teach  it,  or  its  priests.*  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Levia- 
than, relating  to  moral  and  political  philosophy,  must  be 
deferred  to  our  next  chiq)ter. 

150.  The  Elementa  Philosophic  were  published  bj  Hobbes 
in  1655,  and  dedicated  to  his  constant  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  These  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  entitled  De 
Corpore,  De  Homine,  and  De  Give.  And  the  first  part  has 
itself  three  divisions ;  Logic,  the  First  Philosophy,  and  Phy- 
sics. The  second  part,  De  Homine,  is  neither  the  treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  nor  the  corresponding  part  of  the  LeviaUian, 
though  it  contains  many  things  substaiitially  found  there.  A 
long  disquisition  on  optics  and  the  natm-e  of  vision,  chiefly 
geometrical,  is  entirely  new.  The  third  part,  De  Give,  is  the 
treatise  by  that  name,  reprinted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  with- 
out alteration. 

151.  The  first  part  of  the  first  treatise,  entitled  Computatio 
sive  Logica,  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  among  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Hobbes.  In  forty  pages  the  subject 
is  very  well  and  clearly  explained ;  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
principles  are  better  laid  down,  or  the  rules  more  sufficiently 
given,  in  more  prolix  treatises.  Many  of  his  observations, 
especially  as  to  words,  are  such  as  we  find  in  his  English 
works ;  and  perhaps  his  nominalism  is  more  clearly  expressed 
than  it  is  in  them.  Of  the  syllogistic  method,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration,  or  teaching  others,  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  favorable  opinion,  or  even  to  have  held  it 
necessary  for  real  demonstration,  as  his  definition  shows. 
Hobbes  appears  to  be  aware  of  what  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  put  by  others,  that,  in  the  natural  process  of 
reasoning,  the  minor  premise  commonly  precedes  the  major.* 

>  Lbt.jJB.  12.  or  Id  proTing  to  othen.    In  Um  rhetorical 

*  In  WhatelT*t  Loglo,  p.  90,  it  la  ob-  om  oriyllo^inn,  U  cui  admit  of  do  doubt 

«rviid,that**ttMpwpcrofiiepla  to  plao*  that  the  opposite  ordor  la  the  moiit  itriUnff 

Am  B^or  prmtee  tbewt,  aad  the  mlDor  and  penuaatre :  aneh  ae  lo  Cato.  **  If 

■wood ;  bat  tfaia  doea  DOt  eooatitato  the  there  be  a  God,  he  muat  deUght  la  Tirtae ; 

B^lor  aad  mloor  praniaea,*^  ae.    It  nuty  aod  that  wfaleh  he  del^hta  Id  moat  be 

be  the  piopar  ordar  in  one  eenea,  aa  ex-  Ittppy."    In  Bucttd'a  dmonatnUlODa,  thU 

"* ~  of  mrDo-  wlUDe  Ibond  the  form  naually  employed ; 


iMB  laaanaing ;  bat  It  la  not  that  i^leh    and  tboach  the  rolea  of  grammar  are 
'  r  fbUov,  cither  in  thinking,    generally  lUuatimted  by  ewmplea,  vhkii 
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It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  that  syllogisms,  as  usuallj 
stated,  are  apt  to  have  so  formal  and  unnatural  a  construction. 
The  process  of  the  mind  in  this  kind  of  reasonbg  is  explained, 
in  general,  with  correctness,  and,  I  believe,  witli  originality,  in 
the  following  passage,  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  Latin, 
rather  than  give  a  version  of  my  own ;  few  probably  being 
likely  to  read  the  present  section,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  language.  The  style  of  Hobbes,  though  perspicuous,  is 
concise,  and  the  ori^nal  words  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  translation. 

152.  ^^  Syllogismo  directo  cogitado  in  animo  respondens  est 
hujusmodL  Primo  condpitur  phantasma  rei  nominatse  cum 
acddente  sive  affectu  ejus  propter  quem  appellatur  eo  nomine 
quod  est  in  minore  propositione  subjectum;  deinde  animo 
occurrit  phantasma  ejusdem  rei  cum  accidente  sive  affectu 
propter  quem  appellatur,  quod  est  in  eadem  propositione 
prsedicatum.  '  Tertio  redit  cogitatio  rursus  ad  rem  nominatam 
cum  affectu  propter  quem  eo  nomine  appellatur,  quod  est  iu 
prsedicato  propositionis  majoris.  Postremo  cum  meminerit 
eos  affectus  esse  omnes  unius  et  ejusdem  rei,  condudit  tria 
ilia  nomina  ejusdem  quoque  rei  esse  nomina ;  hoc  est,  condu- 
sionem  esse  veram.  Exempli  causa,  quando  fit  syllogismus 
hie,  Homo  est  Animal,  Animal  est  Corpus,  ergo  Homo  est 
Corpus,  occurrit  animo  imago  hominis  loquentis  vel  difierentis 
[sic,  sed  lege  disserentis],  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
vocari  hominem.  Deinde  occurrit  eadem  imago  ejusdem 
hominis  sese  moventis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet  vocari 
animaL  Tertio  recurrit  eadem  imago  hominis  locum  aliquem 
sive  spatium  occupantis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
vocari  corpus.^     Postremo  cum  meminerit  rem  illam  quie  et 


if  htglnnfaf  with  the  nu^jor  premiM,  yet 
ih«  proeen  of  reMoning  which  a  boj  em- 
ployi  Id  ecMtftrulng  a  LftOn  Motenoe  is 
the  rewTM.  H«  obeerres  a  nomiiuktiTe 
eaae.a  Terb  In  the  tliird  penon.  mkI  then 
Applies  hit  cenenl  rule,  or  nu^}or,  to  the 
pertiealAr  taistAoee,  or  minor,  to  et  lo 
Infer  tlMir  Agreement.  In  crimlnAl  JiuiA> 
pmdeoce,  the  Scots  begin  with  the  mi^ 
premise,  or  releTAocy  of  the  indictment, 
when  thers  Is  room  Ibr  donbt ;  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  minor,  or  erideoee  of  the 
&ct.  neerring  the  other  Ibr  whAt  we  caU 
motion  In  Arrest  of  Judgment.  InstAnees 
of  both  orders  ai«  oommon  ;  but  hj  fkr 
the  most  frequent  ai«  of  thAt  which  the 
▲rehblshop  of  Dabttn  reekoM  the  less 
proper  of  the  two.    Those  logldAiis  who 


fid]  to  dfavet  the  student's  Attentloo  to 
this,  reaUy  do  not  Justios  to  their  own 
fkTorite  science. 

1  This  Is  the  questiooAble  part  of 
Hobbes's  thcocy  of  sjllogism.  According 
to  the  oommon  sad  obtious  undsrstAnd- 
Ing,  the  mind,  in  the  mi^  premise,  **  Ani- 
mAl  est  Corpus,**  does  not  raflsct  on  the 
subject  of  the  minor,  HcmCy  ss  oocnpying 

r»,  but  on  Um  sul^t  of  the  m^)or, 
mat,  which  includes.  Indeed,  the  Ibr- 
mer,  but  is  mentAUj  substituted  for  it.  It 
mAj  sometimes  bM>pen,  thAt,  where  tills 
predleAte  of  the  minor  tenn  is  mamfttOf 
A  oollectiTe  word  thst  eomprsheods  the 
sul^ieet.  the  lAttw  Is  not,  m  it  w«i«.  Ab- 
sorbed in  it.  And  mA7  be  contemplsted  by 
the  mind  dtstincttj  la  tlie  rai^ ;  ■•  If  v* 
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extendebator  Bectmdum  locum,  et  loco  movebatur,  et  oratione 
utebatur,  unam  et  eandem  fuisse,  condudit  etiam  nomina  ilia 
tria,  Homo,  Animal,  Corpus,  ejusdem  rei  esse  nomina,  et 
proinde,  Homo  est  Corpus,  esse  propositionem  veram.  Mani- 
festum  hinc  est  oonceptum  sive  cogitationem  quae  respondens 
sjllogismo  ex  propositionibus  universalibus  in  animo  existit, 
nullam  esse  in  iis  animalibus  quibus  deest  usus  nominum,  cum 
inter  syllogizandum  oporteat  non  modo  de  re  sed  etiam 
altemis  yidbus  de  diversis  rei  nominibus,  que  propter 
diversas  de  re  cogitationes  adhibitas  sunt,  cogitare." 

153.  Tbe  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  always  bold 
and  original,  often  acute  and  profound,  without  produdng  an 
immedia^  school  of  disdples  like  that  of  Descartes,  struck, 
perfai^is,  a  deeper  root  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men,  and  has 
influenced  more  extensively  the  general  tone  of  speculation. 
Locke,  who  had  not  read  much,  had  certainly  read  Hobbes, 
though  he  does  not  borrow  from  him  so  much  as  has  sometimes 
been  imagined.  The  French  metaphysicians  of  the  next  cen- 
tury found  him  nearer  to  their  own  theories  than  his  more 
celebrated  rival  in  English  philosophy.  But  the  writer  who 
has  built  most  upon  Hobbes,  and  may  be  reckoned,  in  a 
certain  sense,  his  commentator,  if  he  who  fiiUy  explains  and 
develops  a  system  may  deserve  that  name,  was  Hartley.  The 
theory  of  association  is  implied  and  intimated  in  many  passages 
of  the  elder  philosopher,  though  it  was  first  expanded  and 
^plied  with  a  diligent,  ingenious,  and  comprehensive  research, 
if  sometimes  in  too  forced  a  manner,  by  his  disdple.  I  use 
this  word  without  particular  inquiry  into  the  direct  acquaint- 
ance oi  Hartley  with  thenvritings  of  Hobbes :  the  subject  had 
been  frequently  touched  in  intermediate  publications ;  and  in 
matters  of  reasoning,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  little  or  no 
presumption  of  borrowing  can  be  founded  on  coinddence. 
Hartley  also  resembles  Hobbes  in  the  extreme  to  which  he 
has  pushed  the  nominalist  theory,  in  the  proneness  to  mate- 
rialize all  intellectual  processes,  and  either  to  force  all  things 
mysterious  to  our  faculties  into  something  imaginable,  or  to 

mj,  Join  if  a  bad  ;  a  mui  ftelf ;  we  maj  ipaM  beiidM  mmi.    It  doM  not  Mem  that 

parmpahawBoimaffttnUMmindofany  otherwiM  then  could  beany  aaceoding 

■an  hfkt  John.    Bat  this  is  not  the  cam  icale  from  parycolan  to  generals,  an  &r 

viMce  tiM  prodieated  quality  ^pertalM  at  the  Twnoiilng  lenities,  independent  of 

to  wtmaj  thfai0  ilatblr  diSnent  from  the  wordn.  am  concerned ;  and,  if  we  begin 

•oliie^;  aalnUobbei^inetaooef  **  Animal  with  the nujor  premiae  of  the  lylloglan, 

eet  Corpoa,'^  we  may  ninly  conriderottier  thia  will  be  ttill  more  apparent, 
animeli  m  bdng  extended  and  oeoupjing 
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reject  them  as  anmeaniDg,  in  the  want,  much  connected  with 
this,  of  a  steady  perception  of  the  diflference  between  the  Ego 
and  its  objects,  in  an  excessive  love  of  simplifying  and  gene- 
ralizing, and  in  a  readiness  to  adopt  explanations  neither  con- 
formable to  reason  nor  experience,  when  thej  fall  in  with 
some  single  principle,  the  key  that  was  to  unlock  every  ward 
of  the  human  souL 

154.  In  nothing  does  Hobbes  deserve  more  credit  than  in 
having  set  an  example  of  dose  observation  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  If  he  errs,  he  errs  like  a  man  who  goes 
a  little  out  of  the  right  track,  not  like  one  who  has  set  out  in  a 
wrong  one.  The  eulogy  of  Stewart  on  Descartes,  that  he  was 
the  father  of  this  experimental  psychology,  cannot  be  strictly 
wrested  from  him  by  Hobbes,  inasmuch  as  the  publications  of 
the  former  are  of  an  earlier  date ;  but  we  may  fairly  say,  that 
the  latter  began  as  soon,  and  prosecuted  his  inquiries  farther. 
It  seems  natural  to  presume,  that  Hobbes,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Bacon  in  translating  some  of  his  works  into 
Latin,  had  at  least  been  led  by  him  to  the  inductive  process 
which  he  has  more  than  any  other  employed.  But  he  has 
seldom  mentioned  his  predecessor's  name ;  and  indeed  his  mind 
was  of  a  different  stamp, -^  less  excursive,  less  quick  in  disco- 
vering analogies,  and  less  fond  of  reasoning  from  them,  but 
more  dose,  perhaps  more  patient,  and  more  apt  to  fdlow  up  a 
predominant  idea,  which  sometimes  becomes  one  of  the  tdoia 
ipecuM  that  deceive  him. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

HDIOET  Of  MORAL  AND  POUTIOAL  PHIL080PHT  AND  OV 
J17RISPBUDXN0S,  IBOM  160O  TO  1660. 


Sect.  L  —  On  Moral  Philosopht. 

ObMrisIa  of  Um  Boman  Church  — Soam  on  Moral   Law— Selden  — Ohairon— La 
ModM  k  Yajw— Bmoh'i  Emjt— Veltham  — Bxowne't  Beligio  MedSd  — Other 


1.  In  traversing  so  wide  a  field  as  moral  and  political  philo- 
tophjf  we  most  still  endeavor  to  distribute  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  some  order  of  subdivision,  so  far  at  least  as  the  contents 
of  the  books  Uiemselves  which  come  before  us  will  permit. 
And  we  give  the  first  place  to  those  which,  relating  to  the 
moral  law  both  of  nature  and  revelation,  connect  the  proper 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  with  that  of  the  second  and 
third. 

2.  We  meet  here  a  concourse  of  volumes  occupying  no 
small  space  in  old  libraries,  —  the  writings  of  the  CMuintiaa 
casuists,  chieflj  within  the  Romish  Church.  None  writers. 
perhaps  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  are  more  neglected 
by  those  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
view ;  but  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  communion  they  have 
still  a  certain  value,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first 
written.  The  most  vital  discipline  of  that  church,  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  its  priesthood,  the  source  of  most  of  importaiKe 
the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  confes-  Jj^**"*^ 
siooaL    It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept ;  it  is  there 

that  the  lamp  bums,  whose  rays  diverge  to  every  portion  of 
human  life.  No  church  that  has  relinquished  this  prerogative 
can  ever  establish  a  permanent  dominion  over  mankind ;  none 
that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose  the  hope  or  the  prospect 
of  being  their  ruler. 
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tude  in  things  appearing  the  same,  which  is  properly  called 
judgment ;  ^  for  to  judge  is  nothing  else  but  to  distinguish 
and  discern.  And  both  fancj  and  judgment  are  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit,  which  seems  to  be  a 
tenuity  and  agility  of  spirits,  contrary  to  that  restiness  of  the 
spirits  supposed  in  those  who  are  dull.*'  ^ 

141.  We  call  it  levity,  when  the  mind  is  easily  diverted, 
and  the  discourse  is  parenthetical;  and  this  proceeds  from 
curiosity  with  too  much  equality  and  indifference ;  for,  when 
all  things  make  equal  impression  and  delight,  they  equally 
throng  to  be  expressed.  A  different  fault  is  indocibility,  or 
difficulty  of  being  taught;  which  must  arise  from  a  false 
opinion  that  men  know  already  the  truth  of  what  is  called  in 
question :  for  certainly  they  are  not  otherwise  so  unequal  in 
capacity  as  not  to  discern  the  difference  of  what  is  proved 
and  what  is  not ;  and  therefore,  if  the  minds  of  men  were  all 
of  white  paper,  they  would  all  most  equally  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  whatever  should  be  in  right  method,  and  by  right 
ratiocination  delivered  to  them.  But  when  men  have  once 
acquiesced  in  untrue  opinicms,  and  registered  them  as  authen- 
tical  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  speak 
intelligibly  to  such  men  tluui  to  write  legibly  on  a  paper  al- 
ready scribbled  over.  The  inmiediate  cause,  therefore,  of 
indocibility  is  prejudice,  and  of  prejudice  &lse  opinion  of  oar 
own  knowledge.* 

142.  Intellectual  virtues  are  such  abilities  as  go  by  the 
wiitDd  name  of  a  good  wit,  which  may  be  natural  or  ac- 
*™^-  quired.  "By  natural  wit,"  says  Hobbes,  **I  mean 
not  that  which  a  man  hath  from  his  birth ;  for  that  is  nothing 
else  but  sense,  wherein  men  differ  so  little  from  one  another, 
and  from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  vir- 
tues. But  I  mean  that  wit  which  is  gotten  by  use  only  and 
experience,  without  method,  culture,  or  instruction,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  celerity  of  imagining  and  steady  direction. 
And  the  difference  in  this  quickness  is  caused  by  that  of 
men's  passions  that  love  and  dislike  some  one  thmg,  some 
another;  and  therefore  some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way, 
some  another ;  and  are  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the 
things  that  pass  through  their  imagination."  Fancy  is  not 
praised  without  judgment  and  discretion,  whidi  is  properiy  a 
discerning  of  times,  places,  and  persons ;  but  judgment  and 

>  Ham.  Nftl.  >  Id. 
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discretioii  is  oommended  for  itself  without  fancy:  without 
steadiness  and  direction  to  some  end,  a  great  fancy  is  one  khid 
of  madness,  such  as  they  have  who  lose  themselves  in  long 
digressions  and  parentheses.  If  the  defect  of  discretion  he 
apparent,  how  extravagant  soever  the  fancy  he,  the  whole  dis- 
course will  he  taken  for  a  want  of  wit^ 

143.  The  causes  of  the  difference  of  wits  are  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  the  difi^ji^nce  of  passions  proceeds  part-  Dja^ncet 
ly  fit>m  the  different  constitution  of  the  body  and  intbepw- 
partly  from  different  education.  Those  passions  are  ■*°°'* 
chiefly  the  desire  of  power,  riches,  knowledge,  or  honor ;  all 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  first :  for  riches,  knowledge,  and 
honor  are  but  several  sorts  of  power.  He  who  has  no  great 
passion  for  any  of  these,  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man 
as  to  be  free  from  giving  offence,  yet  cannot  possibly  have 
either  a  great  fancy  or  much  judgment.  To  have  weak  pas- 
sions is  dulness ;  to  have  passions  indifferently  for  every  thing, 
giddiness  and  distraction ;  to  have  stronger  passions  for  any 
thing  than  others  have  is  madness.  Madness  may  be  the 
excess  6f  many  passions;  and  the  passions  them-  ^^^in^. 
selves,  when  they  lead  to  evil,  are  degrees  of  it. 

He  seems  to  have  had  some  notion  of  what  Butler  is  reported 
to  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  madness  of  a  whole  people. 
*^  What  argument  for  madness  can  thero  be  greater,  than  to 
damor,  strike,  and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends?  Yet 
this  is  somewhat  less  than  such  a  multitude  will  do.  For 
they  will  clamor,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those  by  whom  all 
their  lifetime  before  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.  And,  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is 
the  same  in  every  particular  man."' 

144.  Thero  is  a  fault  in  some  men's  habit  of  discoursing, 
which  may  be  reck(med  a  sort  of  madness,  which  is  unmeudng 
when  they  speak  words  with  no  signification  at  all.  **°«»»»«»- 
^  And  this  is  incident  to  none  but  those  that  converse  in  ques- 
tions of  matters  incomprohensible  as  the  schoolmen,  or  in 
questions  of  abstruse  philosophy.  The  conunon  sort  of  men 
seldom  speak  insignificantly,  and  are  therefore  by  those  other 
egregious  persons  counted  idiots.  But,  to  be  assured  their 
w(Hxb  are  without  any  thing  correspondent  to  them  in  the 
mind,  there  would  need  some  examples ;  which  if  any  man 
require,  let  him  take  a  schoohnan  into  his  hands,  and  see  if  he 
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can  translate  anj  one  chapter  concerning  any  difficult  point, 
as  the  Trinity,  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  transubetantia- 
tion,  free-will,  &c,,  into  any  of  the  modem  tongues,  so  as  to 
make  the  same  intelligible,  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin,  such 
as  they  were  acquainted  with  that  lived  when  the  Latin 
tongue  was  vulgar."  And,  after  quoting  some  words  from 
Suarez,  he  adds,  "  When  men  write  whole  volumes  <^  such 
stuff,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others  so?"^ 

145.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  manners,** 
^^^      by  which  he  means  those  qualities  of  mankind  whidi 

concern  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity,  is 
full  of  Hobbes's  caustic  remarks  on  human  nature.  Often 
acute,  but  always  severe,  he  ascribes  overmuch  to  a  deliberate 
and  calculating  selfishness.  Thus  the  reverence  of  antiquity 
is  referred  to  "  the  contention  men  have  with  the  living,  not 
with  the  dead ;  to  these  ascribing  more  than  due,  that  they  may 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  other."  Thus,  also, "  to  have  received, 
fN>m  one  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  equal,  greater  benefits 
than  we  can  hope  to  requite,  disposes  to  counterfeit  love,  but 
really  to  secret  hatred,  and  puts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a 
desperate  debtor,  that,  in  declining  the  sight  of  his  creditor, 
tacitly  wishes  him  where  he  might  never  see  him  more.  For 
benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom ;  and  unrequitable 
obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  to  one's  equal  hatefuL" 
He  owns,  however,  that  to  have  received  benefits  from  a  supe- 
rior, disposes  us  to  love  him ;  and  so  it  does  where  we  can 
hope  to  requite  even  an  equal  If  these  maxims  have  a 
certain  basis  of  truth,  they  have  at  least  the  fault  of  those  of 
Rochefoucault :  they  are  made  too  generally  characteristic 
of  mankind. 

146.  Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  disposes  men 
jgg^f^g^g^c^  to  take  on  trust  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not, 
andiir^a-  but  also  orrors  and  nonsense.  For  neither  can  be 
^^'  detected  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words. 
"  But  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  original  constitution  of 
right,  equity,  law,  and  justice,  disposes  a  man  to  make  custom 
and  example  the  rule  of  his  actions,  in  such  manner  as  to 
think  that  unjust  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pumsh ;  and 
that  just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  of  which  they  can 
produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  lawyers  which  only  use  this 
false  measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,  a  precedent* 
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^  Men  appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  and  &om  reason  to  cus- 
Umif  as  it  serves  their  turn ;  receding  from  custom  when  their 
interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason  as 
ofi  as  reason  is  against  them ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed  both  bj 
the  pen  and  the  sword :  whereas  the  doctrine  of-  lines  and 
figures  is  not  so,  because  men  care  not  in  that  subject  what  is 
truth,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit,  or 
lust.  For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to 
any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that 
have  dominion,  that  the  three  angles,  of  a  triangle  should  be 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doctrine  should  have 
b^n,  if  not  disputed,  yet,  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of 
geometry,  suppressed  as  far  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was 
able."  ^  This  excellent  piece  of  satire  has  been  oilen  quoted, 
and  sometimes  copied,  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  pertinacity 
of  mankind  in  resisting  the  evidence  of  truth,  when  it  thwarts 
the  interests  and  passions  of  any  particular  sect  or  conmiunity. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragraph,  it  seems  not  so  easy  to 
reconcile  what  Hobbes  has  said  with  his  general  notions  of 
right  and  justice ;  since  if  these  resolve  themselves,  as  is  his 
theory,  into  mere  force,  there  can  be  little  appeal  to  reason, 
or  to  any  thing  else  than  custom  and  precedent,  which  are 
commonly  the  exponents  of  power. 

147.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  as 
well  as  in  the  next,  he  dwells  more  on  the  nature  ris  theory 
of  religion  than  he  had  done  in  the  former  treatise,  ©f  ""ston. 
and  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  absolute 
atheism,  or  at  least  of  a  denial  of  most  attributes  which  we 
assign  to  the  Deity.  "  Curiosity  about  causes,"  he  says,  "  led 
men  to  search  out,  one  after  the  other,  till  they  came  to  this 
necessary  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  eternal  cause  which 
men  call  God.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  his  nature 
than  a  blind  man  has  of  fire,  though  he  knows  that  there  is 
something  that  warms  him.  So,  by  the  visible  things  of  this 
world  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive  there  is 
a  cause  of  them,  which  men  cfdl  Grod,  and  yet  not  have  an 
idea  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind.  And  they  that  make  little 
inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  things  are  inclined  to  feign 
several  kinds  of  powers  invisible,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
own  imaginations.     And  this  fear  of  things  invisible  is  the 
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natural  seed  of  that  which  every  one  in  himself  calleth  reli- 
gion, and  in  them  that  worship  or  fear  that  power  otherwise 
than  they  do,  superstition." 

148.  ^*  As  God  is  incomprehensible,  it  follows  that  we  can 
have  no  conception  or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently, 
all  his  attributes  signify  our  inability  or  defect  of  power  to 
conceive  any  thing  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  con- 
ception of  the  same,  excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  Grod. 
Men  that  by  their  own  meditation  arrive  at  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  God,  choose 
rather  to  confess  this  is  incomprehensible  and  above  their 
understanding,  than  to  define  his  nature  by  spirit  incorporeal, 
and  then  confess  their  definition  to  be  unintelligible.*'^  For, 
concerning  such  spirits,  he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
natural  means  only  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  much  as 
that  there  are  such  things.' 

149.  Religion  he  derives  from  three  sources,  —  the  desire 
Its  rappoMd  o^  ^^^  to  search  for  causes,  the  reference  of  every 
■ouroM.  thing  that  has  a  beginning  to  some  cause,  and  the 
observation  of  the  order  and  consequence  of  things.  But 
the  two  former  lead  to  anxiety ;  for  the  knowledge  that  there 
have  been  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  they  will  in  time  be  the  causes  of  effects  to  come ;  so  that 
every  man,  especially  such  as  are  over-provident,  is  "like 
Prometheus,  the  prudent  man,  as  his  name  implies,  who  was 
bound  to  the  hill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  large  pros|)ect,  where 
an  eagle  feeding  on  his  liver  devoured  as  much  by  day  as  was 
repaired  by  night ;  and  so  he  who  looks  too  far  before  him 
has  his  heart  all  day  long  gnawed  by  the  fear  of  death, 
poverty,  or  other  calamity,  and  has  no  repose  nor  pause  but 
in  sleep."  This  is  an  allusion  made  in  the  style  of  Lord 
Bacon.  The  ignorance  of  causes  makes  men  fear  some 
invisible  agent,  like  the  gods  of  the  Grentiles ;  but  the  inves- 
tigation of  them  leads  us  to  a  Grod  eternal,  infinite,  and 
omnipotent  This  ignorance,  however,  of  second  causes,  con- 
spiring with  three  other  prejudices  of  mankind,  —  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  or  spirits  of  subtile  bodies,  the  devotion  and  reverence 
generally  shown  towards  what  we  fear  as  having  power  to 
hurt  us,  and  the  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics,  —  are 
id  together  the  natural  seed  of  religion ;  which,  by  reason  of 
the  different  fancies,  judgments,  and  passions  of  several  men, 
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hath  grown  up  into  ceremonies  so  different,  that  those  which 
are  used  by  one  man  are  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  to 
another.  He  illustrates  this  by  a  variety  of  instances  from 
ancient  superstitions.  But  the  forms  of  religion  are  changed 
when  men  suspect  the  wisdom,  sincerity,  or  love  of  those  who 
teach  it,  or  its  priests.^  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Levia- 
than, relating  to  moral  and  political  philosophy,  must  be 
deferred  to  our  next  chapter. 

150.  The  Elementa  Philosophic  were  published  by  Hobbes 
in  1655,  and  dedicated  to  his  constant  patron,  the  £arl  of 
Devonshire.  These  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  entitled  De 
Corpore,  De  Homine,  and  De  Give.  And  the  first  part  has 
itself  three  divisions ;  Logic,  the  First  Philosophy,  and  Phy- 
sics. The  second  piut,  De  Homine,  is  neither  the  treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  nor  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Leviathan, 
though  it  contains  many  things  substimtially  found  there.  A 
long  disquisition  on  optics  and  the  nature  of  vision,  chiefly 
geometrical,  is  entirely  new.  The  third  part,  De  Give,  is  the 
treatise  by  that  name,  reprinted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  with- 
out alteration. 

151.  The  first  part  of  the  first  treatise,  entitled  Computatio 
sive  Logica,  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  among  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Hobbes.  In  forty  pages  the  subject 
is  very  well  and  clearly  explained ;  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
principles  are  better  laid  down,  or  the  rules  more  sufficiently 
given,  in  more  prolix  treatises.  Many  of  his  observations, 
especially  as  to  words,  are  such  as  we  find  in  his  English 
works ;  and  perhaps  his  nominalism  is  more  clearly  expressed 
than  it  is  in  Uiem.  Of  the  syUogistic  method,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration,  or  teaching  others,  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  fisivorable  opinion,  or  even  to  have  held  it 
necessary  for  real  demonstration,  as  his  definition  shows. 
Hobbes  appears  to  be  aware  of  what  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  put  by  others,  that,  in  the  natural  process  of 
reasoning,  the  minor  premise  commonly  precedes  Uie  miyor.* 

*  L^T.jC.  13.  or  In  prorlng  to  othan.    In  tbo  rhotoricftl 

*  la  WbateW*B  LoglOf  p.  90,  U  It  ob>  um  of  syllo^inii,  H  <ma  admit  of  no  doubt 
nrvvd,  that  **  ttao  iiroper  order  It  to  plM*  that  tho  opposlto  order  It  the  mont  ttrlkinc 
*e  M^or  pnnlte  test,  end  the  minor  end  persuMtre:  tnoh  ee  in  Gato,  "if 

'    Imt  thb  doei  not  eonetitnto  the  there  be  a  Qod,  he  mnet  delif  ht  In  virtue ; 

~  '     '  Bor  Piwiliue,"  tte.    It  may  and  that  wtiieh  he  ddights  in  must  be 

r  or«r  In  one  eenee,  at  ex-  happy."    In  Sucttd'f  d«nonetiationt,  thia 

w  the  t>nndatlon  <n  tyUo-  viu  be  fbund  the  foim  nraally  emptoved ; 


bett«  the  t>nndatlon  <n  ^Uo-  viu  be  fbund  the  foim  uraally  employed ; 
Bf ;  bntitisnot  that  wfaleh  and  thooffa  the  rulee  of  gzammar  are 
r  ft>Uow,  either  In  thinkii«,    fBoenOlj  Illustrated  bj  examplee,  vfaleh 
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It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  tJiis,  that  syllogisms,  as  usnallj 
stated,  are  apt  to  have  so  formal  and  unnatural  a  construction. 
The  process  of  the  mind  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  explained, 
in  general,  with  correctness,  and,  I  believe,  with  originality,  in 
the  following  passage,  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  Latin, 
rather  than  give  a  version  of  my  own ;  few  probably  being 
likely  to  read  the  present  section,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  language.  The  style  of  Hobbes,  though  perspicuous,  is 
concise,  and  the  original  words  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  translation. 

152.  ^  Syllogismo  directo  cogitatio  in  animo  respondens  est 
hujusmodi.  .  Prime  concipitur  phantasma  rei  nominatse  cum 
acddente  sive  affectu  ejus  propter  quem  appellatur  eo  nomine 
quod  est  in  minore  propositione  subjectum;  deinde  animo 
occurrit  phantasma  ejusdem  rei  cum  accidente  sive  affectu 
propter  quem  appellatur,  quod  est  in  eadem  propositione 
pnedicatum.  '  Tertio  redit  cogitatio  rursns  ad  rem  nominatam 
cum  affectu  propter  quem  eo  nomine  appellatur,  quod  est  in 
pnedicato  propositionis  majoris.  Postremo  cum  meminerit 
eos  affectus  esse  omnes  unius  et  ejusdem  rei,  concludit  tria 
ilia  nomina  ejusdem  quoque  rei  esse  nomina ;  hoc  est,  conclu- 
sionem  esse  veram.  Exempli  causa,  quando  fit  syllogismus 
hie,  Homo  est  Animal,  Animal  est  Corpus,  ergo  Homo  est 
Corpus,  occurrit  animo  imago  hominis  loquentis  vel  diflferentis 
[sic,  sed  lege  disserentis],  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
vocari  hominem.  Deinde  occurrit  eadem  imago  ejuktem 
hominis  sese  moventis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet  vocari 
animaL  Tertio  recurrit  eadem  imago  hominis  locum  aliquem 
sive  spatium  occupantis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
vocari  corpus.^     Postremo  cum  meminerit  rem  illam  qute  et 

k  huglnnfag  with  the  maim  pniniM.  jtt^  Ml  to  direet  the  ttndeofs  fttteotion  lo 

the  prow  of  reMoning  which  a  bojr  em-  thii,  rmilj  do  not  Jiutioe  to  their  own 

ploys  in  eonetruiog  a  Letin  wnteooe  ie  fkrorite  edeoce. 

the  reveree.    He  obMrree  a  nominatiTe  *  Tliis   ie   the  qneetknahle    part    of 

eaae.  a  rorb  in  the  Uiird  penon.  and  then  Hobbee*i  theory  of  iyUoglanu    Accordia( 

applies  his  general  rale,  or  nugor,  to  the  to  the  eommon  and  obtioos  nnderrtand- 

particular  hutanoe,  or  minor,  so  as  to  ing.  the  mind,  in  the  miyior  premise, '*Ani- 

tnier  their  agreement.    In  criminal  juris-  mal  est  Corpns,"  does  not  rsflect  on  the 

pmdence,  the  ScoU  begin  with  the  m^Jor  snbjeet  of  the  minor.  Homo,  as  occupying 

premise,  or  relerancy  of  ttie  indictment,  •P*p«t  hot  on  the  satt^ect  of  the  m^)or, 

when  there  is  room  Am:  doubt ;  the  Eog-  Animal^  whkh  includes,  indeed,  the  Ihr- 

llsh,  with  ttM  minor,  or  eridenoe  of  the  mer,  but  is  mentally  subetitutedRn' it.    It 

fiict.  noerring  the  other  for  what  we  call  may  sooketimes  hj^pen,  that,  where  this 

motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment.    Instances  predtcato  of  the  minor  tenn  is  maniftsOf 

of  both  orders  are  common ;  but  by  fkr  a  collective  word  that  comprehends  tbs 

the  most  fluent  are  of  that  whkh  the  suliiect.  the  ktter  k  not,  as  it  were,  ab- 

Archbishop  of  Dnbttn  reckons  tbs  kss  sorbed  In  it,  and  may  be  oontempkted  by 

proper  of  the  two.    Those  kgidaiM  who  the  mind  dktlnotly  in  the  majiat ;  m  If  «• 
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extendebatar  secandnin  locam,  et  loco  movebatur,  et  oratione 
utebatur,  unam  et  eandem  fuisse,  condudit  etiam  nomina  ilia 
tria.  Homo,  Animal,  Corpus,  ejusdem  rei  ease  nomina,  et 
proinde,  Homo  est  Corpus,  esse  propositionem  veram.  Mjani- 
festum  hinc  est  conceptum  sive  cogitationem  quae  respondens 
sjllogismo  ex  propositionibns  universalibus  in  animo  existit, 
nullam  ease  in  iis  animalibus  quibus  deest  usus  nominum,  cum 
inter  sjUogizandum  oporteat  non  modo  de  re  sed  etiam 
altemis  yidbus  de  diversis  rei  nominibus,  qusB  propter 
diversas  de  re  cogitationes  adhibitae  sunt,  cogitare.** 

153.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  always  bold 
and  original,  often  acute  and  profound,  without  producing  an 
immedia^  school  of  disdples  like  that  of  Descartes,  struck, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  root  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men,  and  has 
influenced  more  extensively  the  general  tone  of  speculation. 
Locke,  who  had  not  read  much,  had  certainly  read  Hobbes, 
though  he  does  not  borrow  from  him  so  much  as  has  sometimes 
been  imagined.  The  French  metaphysicians  of  the  next  cen- 
tury found  him  nearer  to  their  own  theories  than  his  more 
celebrated  rival  in  English  philosophy.  But  the  writer  who 
has  built  most  upon  Hobbes,  and  may  be  reckoned,  in  a 
certain  sense,  his  commentator,  if  he  who  fully  explains  and 
develops  a  system  may  deserve  that  name,  was  Hartley.  The 
theory  of  association  is  implied  and  intimated  in  many  passages 
oi  the  elder  philosopher,  though  it  was  first  expanded  and 
applied  with  a  diligent,  ingenious,  and  comprehensive  research, 
if  sometimes  in  too  forced  a  manner,  by  his  disciple.  I  use 
this  word  without  particular  inquiry  into  the  direct  acquaint- 
ance of  Hartley  with  the^writings  of  Hobbes :  the  subject  had 
been  frequently  touched  in  intermediate  publications ;  and  in 
matters  of  reasoning,  as  1  have  intimated  above,  little  or  no 
presumption  of  borrowing  can  be  founded  on  coincidence. 
Hartley  also  resembles  Hobbes  in  the  extreme  to  which  he 
has  pushed  the  nominalist  theory,  in  the  proneness  to  mate- 
rialize all  intellectual  processes,  and  either  to  force  all  things 
mysterious  to  our  faculties  into  something  imaginable,  or  to 

mjj  Jblm  k  a  mao ;  a  man  feeli ;  w»  may  tpaoe  beridM  man.    It  doM  not  seem  thai 

periiape  have  no  Image  in  the  mind  of  aqy  otherwise  there  eonld  be  aqy  asoeodlng 

man  bvt  John.    Bat  this  is  not  the  ease  scale  from  particulars  to  generals,  as  fkr 

vfaate  the  predicated  qnaUtj  appertains  as  the  reasoning  fkooltles,  Independent  of 

Id  many  thfaigs  visIblT  diflBrsnt  from  the  vords,  are  eoneemed ;  and.  if  we  begin 

snl^eet ;  as  In  Oobbes^iinstanee, "  Animal  with  the  msjor  premise  of  tne  sylloglan, 

est  Corpos,"  we  may  surely  consider  other  this  will  be  still  UMWe  apparent. 
'■as being extemfed  and  oocapylng 

I.  9  ' 
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reject  them  as  anmeaniDg,  in  the  want,  much  comiected  with 
tlus,  of  a  steady  percepticm  of  the  difference  between  the  Ego 
and  its  objects,  in  an  excessive  love  of  simplifying  and  gene- 
ralizing, and  in  a  readiness  to  adopt  explanations  neither  con- 
formable to  reason  nor  experience,  when  they  fall  in  with 
some  single  principle,  the  key  that  was  to  unlock  every  ward 
of  the  human  sooL 

154.  In  nothing  does  Hobbes  deserve  more  credit  than  in 
having  set  an  example  of  dose  observation  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  If  he  errs,  he  errs  like  a  man  who  goes 
a  little  out  of  the  right  track,  not  like  one  who  has  set  out  in  a 
wrong  one.  The  eulogy  of  Stewart  on  Descartes,  that  he  was 
the  father  of  this  experimental  psychology,  cannot  be  strictly 
wrested  fit>m  him  by  Hobbes,  inasmuch  as  the  publications  of 
the  former  are  of  an  earlier  date ;  but  we  may  fiurly  say,  that 
the  latter  b^an  as  soon,  and  prosecuted  his  inquiries  farther. 
It  seems  natond  to  presume,  that  Hobbes,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Bac<m  in  translating  some  of  his  works  into 
Latin,  had  at  least  been  led  by  him  to  the  inductive  process 
which  he  has  more  than  any  other  employed.  But  he  has 
seldom  mentioned  his  predecessor's  name ;  and  indeed  his  mind 
was  of  a  different  stamp,  -^  less  excursive,  less  quick  in  disco- 
vering analogies,  and  less  fond  of  reasoning  from  them,  but 
more  dose,  perhi^w  more  patient,  and  more  apt  to  follow  up  a 
predominant  idea,  which  sometimes  becomes  one  ci  the  idola 
<pectU  that  deceive  him. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

mBTOBY  Of  MORAL  AND  POUTIOAL  PHILDSOPHT  AND  Of 
JURISPRUBSNGB,  fROM  leOO  TO  1660. 


Sect.  L  —  On  Moral  Phtlosopht. 

OMobti  of  Um  Roona  Church  —  Soaras  on  Moral  Law— Selden  — Chanon — La 
MoUm  !•  Taj«— Bacon's  baajs—feltham  — Browne's  BeUgio  Bfedid  —  Other 
Writers. 

1.  In  traversing  so  wide  a  field  as  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, we  must  still  endeavor  to  distribute  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  some  order  of  subdivision,  so  far  at  least  as  ^e  contents 
of  the  books  themselves  which  come  before  us  will  permit. 
And  we  give  the  first  place  to  those  which,  relating  to  the 
moral  law  both  of  nature  and  revelation,  connect  the  proper 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  with  that  of  the  second  and 
third. 

2.  We  meet  here  a  concourse  of  volumes  occupying  no 
small  space  in  old  libraries,  —  the  writings  of  the  caguinticai 
casuists,  chiefly  within  the  Romish  Church.  None  ^rfte"- 
perhaps  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  are  more  neglected 
by  those  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
view ;  but  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  communion  they  have 
stiU  a  certain  value,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first 
written.  The  most  vital  dbdpline  of  that  church,  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  its  priesthood,  the  source  of  most  of  importance 
the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  confes-  2|[^**°''*" 
sionaL    It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept ;  it  is  there 

that  the  lamp  bums,  whose  rays  diverge  to  every  portion  of 
human  life.  No  church  that  has  relinquished  this  prerogative 
can  ever  establish  a  permanent  dominion  over  mankind ;  none 
that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose  the  hope  or  the  prospect 
of  being  their  ruler. 
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3.  It  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  common  course  of  this  rite,  no 
^^        particular  difficulty  will  arise ;  nor  is  the  confessor 

of  rniai  likelj  to  weigh  in  golden  scales  the  scruples  or  ex- 
JJ^^Jor  ^'^'^^  ^^  ordinary  penitents.  But  peculiar  circum- 
stances might  be  brought  before  him,  wherein  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  possessing  some  rule,  lest,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  guilt  of  the  self-revealing  party,  he  should  incur 
as  much  of  his  own.  Treatises,  therefore,  of  casuistry  were 
written  as  guides  to  the  confessor,  and  became  the  textrhooks 
in  every  course  of  ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  com- 
monly digested  in  a  S3rstematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing 
consequence  of  system,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  definition, 
spread  into  minute  ramifications,  and  aimed  at  comprehending 
every  possible  emergency.  Casuistry  is  itself  allied  to  juris- 
prudence, especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  transfer  the  subtilty  of  distinction  and  copiousness 
of  partition  usual  with  the  jurists,  to  a  science  which  its  pro- 
fessors were  apt  to  treat  upon  very  similar  principles. 

4.  The  older  theologians  seem,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman 
jo,;,,^^  ^  moralists,  when  writing  systematically,  to  have  made 
cMoistiixi  general  morality  their  subject,  and  casuistnr  but 
uteratan.  ^j^^j^  illustration.  Among  the  monuments  of  their 
ethical  philosophy,  the  Secunda  Secund®  of  Aquinas  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Treatises,  however,  of  casuistry,  which  is 
the  expansion  and  application  of  ethics,  may  be  found  both 
before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  while  the  con- 
fessional was  actively  converted  to  so  powerful  an  engine,  they 
could  not  conveniently  be  wanting.  Casuistry,  indeed,  is  not 
much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age ;  but  the  six- 
teenth century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not  till 
about  the  end  of  that  period  that  we  find  casuistical  literature 
burst  out,  so  to  speak,  with  a  profusion  of  fruit.  •*  Uninter- 
ruptedly afterwards,"  says  Eichhom,  "through  the  whole 
seventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical  literature  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich;  and  it  caused  a 
lively  and  extensive  movement  in  a  province  which  had  long 
been  at  peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the  Jesuits,  to 
whom  the  Jansenists  opposed  themselves.  We  must  distin- 
guish from  both  the  theological  moralists,  who  remained  fiiith- 
fiil  to  their  ancient  teaching."  * 

5.  We  may  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantto 

t  0«nhkhto  der  Calfeor,  toL  tL  pwi  I.  p.  8B0. 
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tenninology,  if  we  make  the  most  essential  distinction  in  moral- 
ity, and  one  for  want  of  which,  more  than  any  other,  nbtiDctfcm 
its  debatable  controversies  have  arisen,  that  between  Jf^J^^ 
the  subjective  and  objective  rectitude  of  actions;  otdeetiT* 
in  clearer  language,  between  the  provinces  of  con-  ""^^^^^y- 
science  and  of  reason,  between  what  is  well  meant  and  what 
is  well  done.  The  chief  business  of  the  priest  is  naturally 
with  the  former.  The  walls  of  the  confessional  are  privy  to 
the  whispers  of  self-accusing  guUt  No  doubt  can  ever  arise 
as  to  the  subjective  character  of  actions  which  the  conscience 
has  condemned,  and  for  which  the  penitent  seeks  absolution. 
Were  they  even  objectively  lawful,  they  are  sins  in  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  determination  of  casuists.  But 
though  what  the  conscience  reclaims  against  is  necessarily 
wrong,  relatively  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
it  may  &il  to  disapprove  is  innocent.  Choose  whatever  the- 
ory we  may  please  as  to  the  moral  standard  of  actions,  they 
must  have  an  objective  rectitude  of  their  own,  independently 
of  their  agent,  without  which  there  could  be  no  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  nor  any  scope  for  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
Tbe  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be  conversant 
with  objective  morality.  Casuistry  is  the  instrument  of  apply- 
ing this  science,  which,  like  every  other,  is  built  on  reasoning, 
to  the  moral  nature  and  volition  of  man.  It  rests  for  its  vali- 
dity on  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as 
fiir  as  lies  in  us,  what  is  right,  as  well  as  to  do  what  we  know 
to  be  such.  But  its  application  was  beset  with  obstacles ;  the 
extenuations  of  ignorance  and  error  were  so  various,  the  diffi- 
culty of  representing  the  moral  position  of  the  penitent  to  the 
judgment  of  the  confessor  by  any  process  of  language  so  in- 
superable, that  the  most  acute  understanding  might  be  foiled 
in  the  task  of  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self- 
deoeiving  sinner.  A^n,  he  might  aggravate  needless  scru- 
ples, or  disturb  the  tranquil  repose  of  innocence. 

6.  But,  though  past  actions  are  the  primary  subject  of 
auricular  confession,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence   dij^j^^^ 
that  the  priest  would  be  frequently  called  upon  to  oOm  or 
advise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  loose  the  will  in  ^^ 
incomplete  or  meditated  lines  of  conduct.    And,  as  all 
without  exception  must  come  before  his  tribunal,  the  rich,  the 
noble,  the  counsellors  of  princes,  and  princes  themselves,  were 
to  reveal  their  designs,  to  expound  their  uncertainties,  to  call, 
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can  translate  anj  one  chapter  concerning  any  difficult  point, 
as  the  Trinity,  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  transuhetantia- 
tion,  free-will,  Ac,  into  any  of  the  modem  tongues,  so  as  to 
make  the  same  intelligible,  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin,  such 
as  they  were  acquainted  with  that  lived  when  the  Latin 
tongue  was  vulgar."  And,  after  quoting  some  words  from 
Suarez,  he  adds,  "  When  men  write  whole  volumes  <^  such 
stuff,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others  so?"^ 

145.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  manners," 
j^j^^^^^^^^     by  which  he  means  those  qualities  of  mankind  which 

concern  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity,  is 
full  of  Hobbes's  caustic  remarks  on  human  nature.  Often 
acute,  but  always  severe,  he  ascribes  overmuch  to  a  deliberate 
and  calculating  sel^shness.  Thus  the  reverence  of  antiquity 
is  referred  to  "  the  contention  men  have  with  the  living,  not 
with  the  dead ;  to  these  ascribing  more  than  due,  that  they  may 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  other."  Thus,  also, "  to  have  received, 
fN>m  one  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  equal,  greater  benefits 
than  we  can  hope  to  requite,  disposes  to  counterfeit  love,  but 
really  to  secret  hatred,  and  puts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a 
desperate  debtor,  that,  in  declining  the  sight  of  his  creditor, 
tacitly  wishes  him  where  he  might  never  see  him  more.  For 
benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom ;  and  unrequitable 
obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  to  one's  equal  hatefuL" 
He  owns,  however,  that  to  have  received  benefits  from  a  supe- 
rior, disposes  us  to  love  him ;  and  so  it  does  where  we  can 
hope  to  requite  even  an  equal  If  these  maxims  have  a 
certain  basis  of  truth,  they  have  at  least  the  fault  of  those  of 
Rochefoucault :  they  are  made  too  generally  characteristic 
of  mankind. 

146.  Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  disposes  men 
-^j^^j^^j^  to  take  on  trust  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not, 
andiir^a-  but  also  crrors  and  nonsense.  For  neither  can  be 
^^'  detected  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words. 
"  But  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  original  constitution  of 
right,  equity,  law,  and  justice,  disposes  a  man  to  make  custom 
and  example  the  rule  of  his  actions,  in  such  manner  as  to 
think  that  unjust  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  punish ;  and 
that  just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  of  which  they  can 
produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  lawyers  which  only  use  this 
false  measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,  a  precedent" 

»  LtT. 
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^  Men  appeal  &om  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  cus- 
tom, as  it  serves  their  turn ;  receding  from  custom  when  their 
interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason  as 
ofi  as  reason  is  against  them ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed  both  bj 
the  pen  and  the  sword :  whereas  the  doctrine  of-  lines  and 
figures  is  not  so,  because  men  care  not  in  that  subject  what  is 
truth,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit,  or 
lust  For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to 
any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that 
have  dominion,  that  the  three  anglea  of  a  triangle  should  be 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doctrine  should  have 
been,  if  not  disputed,  yet,  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of 
geometry,  suppressed  as  far  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was 
able."  ^  This  excellent  piece  of  satire  has  been  often  quoted, 
and  sometimes  copied,  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  pertinacity 
of  mankind  in  resisting  the  evidence  of  truth,  when  it  thwarts 
the  interests  and  passions  of  any  particular  sect  or  community. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragraph,  it  seems  not  so  easy  to 
reconcile  what  Hobbes  has  said  with  his  general  notions  of 
right  and  justice ;  since  if  these  resolve  themselves,  as  is  his 
theory,  into  mere  force,  there  can  be  little  appeal  to  reason, 
or  to  any  thing  else  than  custom  and  precedent,  which  are 
commonly  the  exponents  of  power. 

147.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  as 
well  as  in  the  next,  he  dwells  more  on  the  nature  ris  theory 
of  religion  than  he  had  done  in  the  former  treatise,  ^fUsJon- 
and  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  absolute 
atheism,  or  at  least  of  a  denial  of  most  attributes  which  we 
assign  to  the  Deity.  "  Curiosity  about  causes,"  he  says,  "  led 
men  to  search  out,  one  after  the  other,  till  they  came  to  this 
necessary  conclusion,  that  there  b  some  eternal  cause  which 
men  call  God.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  his  nature 
than  a  blind  man  has  of  fire,  though  he  knows  that  there  is 
something  that  warms  him.  So,  by  the  visible  things  of  this 
world  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive  there  is 
a  cause  of  them,  which  men  cfdl  Grod,  and  yet  not  have  an 
idea  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind.  And  they  that  make  little 
inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  things  are  inclined  to  feign 
several  kinds  of  powers  invisible,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
own  imaginations.     And  this  fear  of  things  invisible  is  the 

>  Uw,,  e  11 
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natural  seed  of  that  which  every  one  in  himdelf  calleth  reli- 
gion, and  in  them  that  worship  or  fear  that  power  other¥ri8e 
than  thej  do,  saperstition." 

148.  **  As  God  is  incomprehensible,  it  follows  that  we  can 
have  no  conception  or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently, 
all  his  attributes  signify  our  inability  or  defect  of  power  to 
conceive  any  thing  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  con- 
ception of  the  same,  excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  God. 
Men  that  by  their  own  meditation  arrive  at  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  God,  choose 
rather  to  confess  this  is  incomprehensible  and  above  their 
understanding,  than  to  define  his  nature  by  spirit  incorporeal, 
and  then  confess  their  definition  to  be  unintelligible."^  For, 
concerning  such  spirits,  he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
natural  means  only  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  much  as 
that  there  are  snch  things.' 

149.  Religion  he  derives  from  three  sources,  —  the  desire 
itt  rappoMd  o^  ^^^  to  search  for  causes,  the  reference  of  every 
■ouroN.  thing  tliat  has  a  beginning  to  some  cause,  and  the 
observation  of  the  order  and  consequence  of  things.  But 
the  two  former  lead  to  anxiety ;  for  the  knowledge  that  there 
have  been  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  they  will  in  time  be  the  causes  of  effects  to  come ;  so  that 
every  man,  especially  such  as  are  over-provident,  is  "like 
Prometheus,  the  prudent  man,  as  his  name  implies,  who  was 
bound  to  the  hill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  large  prosjKJct,  where 
an  eagle  feeding  on  his  liver  devoured  as  much  by  day  as  was 
repaired  by  night ;  and  so  he  who  looks  too  far  before  him 
has  his  heart  all  day  long  gnawed  by  the  fear  of  death, 
poverty,  or  other  calamity,  and  has  no  repose  nor  pause  but 
in  sleep."  Thb  is  an  allusion  made  in  the  style  of  Lord 
Bacon.  The  ignorance  of  causes  makes  men  fear  some 
invisible  agent,  like  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  inves- 
tigation of  them  leads  us  to  a  God  eternal,  infinite,  and 
omnipotent.  This  ignorance,  however,  of  second  causes,  con- 
spiring with  three  other  prejudices  of  mankind,  —  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  or  spirits  of  subtile  bodies,  the  devotion  and  reverence 
generally  shown  towards  what  we  fear  as  having  power  to 
hurt  us,  and  the  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics,  —  are 
idtogether  the  natural  seed  of  religion ;  which,  by  reason  of 
the  different  fancies,  judgments,  and  passions  of  several  men, 

>  Ltr.,  0. 13.  *  Hum.  Nmi.,  c  11. 
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hath  grown  up  into  ceremonies  so  different,  that  those  which 
are  used  hy  one  man  are  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  to 
another.  He  illustrates  this  bj  a  variety  of  instances  from 
ancient  superstitions.  But  the  forms  of  reh'gion  are  changed 
when  men  suspect  the  wisdom,  sincerity,  or  love  of  those  who 
teach  it,  or  its  priests.^  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Levia- 
than, relating  to  moral  and  political  philosophy,  must  be 
deferred  to  our  next  chapter. 

150.  The  Elementa  Philosophi»  were  published  by  Hobbes 
in  1655,  and  dedicated  to  his  constant  patron,  the  £arl  of 
Devonshire.  These  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  entitled  De 
Corpore,  De  Homine,  and  De  Give.  And  the  first  part  has 
itself  three  divisions ;  Logic,  the  First  Philosophy,  and  Phy- 
sics. The  second  part,  De  Homine,  is  neither  the  treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  nor  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Leviathan, 
though  it  contains  many  things  substantially  found  there.  A 
long  disquisition  on  optics  and  the  nature  of  vision,  chiefly 
geometrical,  is  entirely  new.  The  third  part,  De  Give,  is  the 
treatise  by  that  name,  reprinted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  with- 
out alteration. 

151.  The  first  part  of  the  first  treatise,  entitled  Compntatio 
Bive  Logica,  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  among  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Hobbes.  Li  forty  pages  the  subject 
is  very  well  and  clearly  explained ;  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
principles  are  better  laid  down,  or  the  rules  more  sufficiently 
given,  in  more  prolix  treatises.  Many  of  his  observations, 
especially  as  to  words,  are  such  as  we  find  in  his  English 
works ;  and  perhaps  his  nominalism  is  more  clearly  expressed 
than  it  is  in  them.  Of  the  syUogistic  method,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration,  or  teaching  others,  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  favorable  opinion,  or  even  to  have  held  it 
necessary  for  real  demonstration,  as  his  definition  shows. 
Hobbes  appears  to  be  aware  of  what  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  put  by  others,  that,  in  the  natural  process  of 
reasoning,  the  minor  premise  commonly  precedes  Uie  miyor.* 

>  L^T.^.  13.  or  In  prorfiu:  to  othan.    In  tbo  rhotorioftl 

*  la  wlMtelT*!  Loflo,  p.  90,  U  k  ob*  um  Of  ■yllof^am.  It  <ma  admit  of  no  doubt 

Hrfvdf  th*t  "  the  fro|wr  onl»r  te  to  plac*  that  the  oppodto  ordor  ii  tbo  moKt  ttrlklnc 

flM  WMtm  pnmtim  llist,  mnd  tho  minor  and  pennadr*:  snoli  ••  In  Gato,  "if 

■Mood;  Imt  thli  dot!  not  eonttitnte  tho  thmo  bo  a  Qod,  ho  must  deUffat  In  vlrtne ; 


m^pr  aad  minor  nrmlMo,**  fro.  It  may  and  thai  which  ho  dalights  in  must  bo 
W  tbs  proptr  order  tai  ooo  mam,  as  ox-  happy.**  In  BucHd's  demonstrations,  this 
Ubitiaff  better  the  t>nndatlon  of  ^Uo-    viU  be  Iband  the  foim  usually  emplflored ; 


iMIe  teaanalnj ;  but  It  is  not  that  whieh    and  thooch  tho  rules  of  gzammar  < 

*  r  follow,  eiUter  in  thinkii«,    fsooraUy  lUustratod  by  examplss,  vfaleh 
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It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  that  sjUogbms,  as  usnallj 
stated,  are  apt  to  have  so  formal  and  unnatural  a  construction. 
The  process  of  the  mind  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  expUuned, 
in  general,  with  correctness,  and,  I  believe,  with  originality,  in 
the  following  passage,  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  Latin, 
rather  than  give  a  version  of  mj  own ;  few  probably  being 
likely  to  read  the  present  section,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  language.  The  style  of  Hobbes,  though  perspicuous,  is 
concise,  and  the  original  words  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  translation. 

152.  *^  Syllogtsmo  directo  cogitatio  in  animo  respondens  est 
hi\iusmodi.  IVimo  condpitur  phantasma  rei  nominatse  cum 
accidente  sive  afiectu  ejus  propter  quem  appellatur  eo  nomine 
quod  est  in  minore  propositione  subjectum;  deinde  animo 
occurrit  phantasma  ejusdem  rei  cum  accidente  sive  afiectu 
propter  quem  appeUatur,  quod  est  in  eadem  propositione 
prtedicatum.  '  Tertio  redit  cogitatio  rursus  ad  rem  nominatam 
cum  afiectu  propter  quem  eo  nomine  appellatur,  quod  est  iu 
pnedicato  propositionis  majoris.  Postremo  cum  meminerit 
eos  afiectus  esse  omnes  unius  et  ejusdem  rei,  concludit  tria 
ilia  nomina  ejusdem  quoque  rei  esse  nomina ;  hoc  est,  conclu- 
sionem  esse  veram.  Exempli  causa,  quando  fit  syllogism  us 
hie,  Homo  est  Animal,  Animal  est  Corpus,  ergo  Homo  est 
Corpus,  occurrit  animo  imago  hominis  loquentis  vel  difierentis 
[sic,  sed  lege  disserentis],  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
▼ocari  hominem.  Deinde  occurrit  eadem  imago  ejusdem 
hominis  sese  moventis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet  vocari 
animaL  Tertio  recurrit  eadem  imago  hominis  locum  ahquem 
sive  spatium  occupantis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
▼ocari  corpus.^     Postremo  cum  meminerit  rem  illam  qute  et 

k  huglnnhy  with  tiM  nuOor  prandM,  yet  -  &n  to  direct  the  ttudeot*!  fttC«Dtion  lo 

th«  procwofre— PDinf  which  a  boj  «m-  ttiU,  rmilj  do  not  Joitioe  to  tbair  own 

plojrt  111  eooftmioc  a  Latin  nnteooe  k  fkrorite  adeoM. 

tho  rtrvM.    He  otrntrrm  a  nominAttra  >  Thto   is   the  qoeationabk    part    of 

oaM.a  Torb  in  the  Uiird  pmon,  and  then  Hobbes'*  tiMory  of  fyUogiam.    Accordla( 

appoet  hto  cencral  rale,  or  m%)or,  to  the  to  the  oommoa  and  obriooa  understand- 

partietilar  taistanoe,  or  minor,  eo  as  to  ing,  the  mind,  in  the  mi\)or  premise, '*Ani- 

iniBr  their  acronnent.    In  criminal  Jnris-  mal  est  Corpus,*'  does  not  rsflect  oo  the 

pradence,  the  Scots  begin  with  the  nuy^or  snbjeet  of  the  minor,  H<fmc,  as  oocnpyinf 

praniae,  or  reforanoy  of  ttie  indktmentf  apace,  bat  on  the  sal^wt  of  the  nkjor^ 

wlien  there  is  room  Am:  donbt ;  the  Eog-  Animal^  which  incladee,  indeed,  the  Ibr- 

Ush,  with  the  minor,  or  erideoee  of  the  mer,botismentallTsabetitatedforit.    It 

fiict.  reaerrinK  the  other  Ibr  what  we  call  maj  aometimes  happen,  that,  where  thk 

motion  in  arrest  of  jodgment.    Instancee  predicate  of  the  minor  term  is  manifestif 

of  both  orders  are  common ;  bat  by  fkr  a  collective  word  that  eomprsbends  the 

the  most  freqnent  ars  of  that  which  the  anl^iecS  ^^  ^*^  ^  ^^^  **  *'  ^"'^^  *^ 

Archbishop  of  Dabhn  rsckou  the  less  aorbed  b  it,  and  m^  be  oonteoiplated  by 

proper  or  the  two.    Thoae  logidaiM  who  the  mind  diattnetty  in  the  mi^ ;  ■•  If  «• 
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extendebator  secundum  locum,  et  loco  movebatur,  et  oratione 
utebatur,  unam  et  eandem  fuisse,  concludit  etiam  nomina  ilia 
tria,  Homo,  Animal,  Corpus,  ejusdem  rei  esse  nomina,  et 
proinde,  Homo  est  Corpus,  esse  propositionem  veram.  Mani- 
festum  hinc  est  conceptum  sive  cogitationem  quas  respondens 
Bjllogismo  ex  propositionibus  universalibus  in  animo  existity 
nullam  esse  in  iis  animaUbus  quibus  deest  usus  nominum,  cum 
inter  sjUogizandum  oporteat  non  modo  de  re  sed  etiam 
altemis  vicibus  de  diversis  rei  nominibus,  quas  propter 
diversas  de  re  cogitationes  adbibitae  sunt,  cogitare.** 

153.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  always  bold 
and  original,  often  acute  and  profound,  without  produdng  an 
immedifl^  school  of  disciples  like  that  of  Descartes,  struck, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  root  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men,  and  has 
influenced  more  extensively  the  general  tone  of  speculation. 
Locke,  who  had  not  read  much,  had  certainly  read  Hobbes, 
though  he  does  not  borrow  from  him  so  much  as  has  sometimes 
been  imagined.  The  French  metaphysicians  of  the  next  cen- 
tury found  him  nearer  to  their  own  theories  than  his  more 
celebrated  rival  in  English  philosophy.  But  the  writer  who 
has  built  most  upon  Hobbes,  and  may  be  reckoned,  in  a 
certain  sense,  his  commentator,  if  he  who  faVLj  explains  and 
develops  a  system  may  deserve  that  name,  was  Hartley.  The 
theory  of  association  is  implied  and  intimated  in  many  passages 
of  the  elder  philosopher,  though  it  was  first  expanded  and 
applied  with  a  diligent,  ingenious,  and  comprehensive  research, 
if  sometimes  in  too  forced  a  manner,  by  his  disciple.  I  use 
this  word  without  particular  inquiry  into  the  direct  acquaint- 
ance of  Hartley  with  thenvritings  of  Hobbes :  the  subject  had 
been  frequently  touched  in  intermediate  publications ;  and  in 
matters  of  reasoning,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  little  or  no 
presumption  of  borrowing  can  be  founded  on  coincidence. 
Hartley  also  resembles  Hobbes  in  the  extreme  to  which  he 
has  pushed  the  nominalist  theory,  in  the  proneness  to  mate- 
rialize all  intellectual  processes,  and  either  to  force  all  things 
mysterious  to  our  faculties  into  something  imaginable,  or  to 

mjj  John  k  %  man ;  %  muk  fceto ;  w«  may  wpae^  beiid«t  men.    It  doM  not  Mem  tluU 

ptankft  haw  no  fanafe  in  the  mind  of  eoj  otherwise  there  oonld  be  anjr  asceodinf 

■lan  but  John.    Bat  this  li  not  the  case  leale  from  partkalan  to  generals,  as  Ur 

where  tiie  predicated  qualitj  appertains  as  the  reasoning  flMoltieSf  Independent  of 

to  many  things  visiblT  diflerent  firom  the  words,  are  eoncemed ;  and.  if  we  begin 

•nl^eet ;  as  fai  Hobbes^s  instance,  **  Animal  with  the  mi^  promise  of  the  syUofiam, 

est  Corpna,"  we  may  surely  consider  other  this  will  be  still  more  apparent, 
ftr******  as  beii«  extended  and  oeoupying 
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reject  tbem  as  unmeaning,  in  the  want,  much  connected  with 
tbds,  of  a  steady  perception  of  the  difference  between  the  Ego 
and  its  objects,  in  an  excessive  love  of  simplifying  and  gene- 
ralizing, and  in  a  readiness  to  adopt  explanations  neither  con- 
formable to  reason  nor  experience,  when  thej  fall  in  with 
some  single  principle,  the  key  that  was  to  unlock  every  ward 
of  the  human  souL 

154.  In  nothing  does  Hobbes  deserve  more  credit  than  in 
having  set  an  example  of  dose  observation  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  If  he  errs,  he  errs  like  a  man  who  goes 
a  little  out  of  the  right  track,  not  like  one  who  has  set  out  in  a 
wrong  one.  The  eulogy  of  Stewart  on  Descartes,  that  he  was 
the  father  of  this  experimental  psychology,  cannot  be  strictly 
wrested  from  him  by  Hobbes,  inasmuch  as  the  publications  of 
the  former  are  of  an  earlier  date ;  but  we  may  Mrlj  say,  that 
the  latter  began  as  soon,  and  prosecuted  his  inquiries  farther. 
It  seems  natural  to  presume,  that  Hobbes,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Bacon  in  translating  some  of  his  works  into 
Latin,  had  at  least  been  led  by  him  to  the  inductive  process 
which  he  has  more  than  any  other  employed.  But  he  has 
seldom  mentioned  his  predecessor's  name ;  and  indeed  his  mind 
was  of  a  different  stamp, -^  less  excursive,  less  quick  in  disco- 
vering analogies,  and  less  fond  of  reasoning  from  them,  but 
more  dose,  perhaps  more  patient,  and  more  apt  to  follow  up  a 
predominant  idea,  which  sometimes  becomes  one  of  the  idoia 
$pecu$  that  deceive  him. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

HmOBY  Of  MORAL  AND  POUTIGAL  PHIL080PHT  AND  Of 

jmusPBUDoroB,  ibom  leoo  to  16G0. 


Sect.  L  —  On  Moral  Philosopht. 

Ownlita  of  the  Bomum  Chnreh  — Saam  on  Moral  Iaw— Seld«n  — Ohamm— La 
MotiM  to  TAj«r— BaooQ'0  baays  —  Velthun  — Browne's  Beligto  Medici  — Other 
Writers. 

1.  In  trayersing  so  wide  a  field  as  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, we  most  still  endeavor  to  distribute  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  some  order  of  subdivision,  so  far  at  least  as  the  contents 
of  the  books  themselves  which  come  before  us  will  permit. 
And  we  give  the  first  place  to  those  which,  relating  to  the 
moral  law  both  of  nature  and  revelation,  connect  the  proper 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  with  that  of  the  second  and 
third. 

2.  "We  meet  here  a  concourse  of  volumes  occupying  no 
small  space  in  old  libraries,  —  the  writings  of  the  CMniKtieai 
casuists,  chiefly  within  the  Romish  Church.  None  ^nium. 
perhaps  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  are  more  neglected 
by  those  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
view ;  but  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  communion  they  have 
still  a  certain  value,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first 
written.  The  most  vital  discipline  of  that  church,  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  its  priesthood,  the  source  of  most  of  importance 
the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  confes-  Jj^f^***^ 
sional.    It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept ;  it  is  there 

that  the  lamp  bums,  whose  rays  diverge  to  every  portion  of 
human  life.  No  church  that  has  relinquished  this  prerogative 
can  ever  establish  a  permanent  dominion  over  manlund ;  none 
that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose  the  hope  or  the  prospect 
of  being  their  ruler. 
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8.  It  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  common  course  of  this  rite,  no 
NMMri  particular  difficulty  will  arise ;  nor  is  the  confessor 
of  rai€^  likely  to  weigh  in  golden  scales  the  scruples  or  ex- 
JJ^2Sor  ^'^^^^  ^^  ordinary  penitents.  But  peculiar  circum- 
stances might  be  brought  before  him,  wherein  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  possessing  some  rule,  last,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  guilt  of  the  self-reyealing  party,  he  should  incur 
as  much  of  his  own.  Treatises,  therefore,  of  casuistry  were 
written  as  guides  to  the  confessor,  and  became  the  textrbooks 
in  every  course  of  ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  com- 
monly digested  in  a  systematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing 
consequence  of  system,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  definition, 
spread  into  minute  ramifications,  and  aimed  at  comprehending 
every  possible  emergency.  Casuistry  is  itself  allied  to  juris- 
prudence, especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  transfer  the  subtilty  of  distinction  and  copiousnei^s 
of  partition  usual  with  the  jurists,  to  a  science  which  its  pro- 
fessors were  apt  to  treat  upon  very  similar  principles. 

4.  The  older  theologians  seem,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman 
jjoamm  of  n^oi^ists,  when  writing  systematically,  to  have  made 
cMotetiimi  general  morality  their  subject,  and  casuistir  but 
UtentuTO.  ^^^^  illustration.  Among  the  monuments  of  their 
ethical  philosophy,  the  Secunda  Sccundte  of  Aquinas  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Treatises,  however,  of  casuistry,  which  is 
the  expansion  and  application  of  ethics,  may  be  found  both 
before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  while  the  con- 
fessional was  actively  converted  to  so  powerful  an  engine,  they 
could  not  conveniently  be  wanting.  Casuistry,  indeed,  is  not 
much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age ;  but  the  six- 
teenth century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not  till 
about  the  end  of  that  period  that  we  find  casuistical  literature 
burst  out,  so  to  speak,  with  a  profusion  of  fruit.  ^  Uninter- 
ruptedly afterwards,**  says  Eichhom,  "through  the  whole 
seventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical  literature  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich;  and  it  caused  a 
lively  and  extensive  movement  in  a  province  which  had  long 
been  at  peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the  Jesuits,  to 
whom  the  Jansenists  opposed  themselves.  We  must  distin- 
guish from  both  the  theological  moralists,  who  remained  fiiith- 
ful  to  their  ancient  teaching.**  * 

5.  We  may  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantic 

»  0«chfelilt  dir  Coltor,  vol.  Tt  p«t  L  p.  W). 
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terminology,  if  we  make  the  most  essential  distinction  in  moral- 
itj,  and  one  for  want  of  which,  more  than  any  other;  DistiDetion 
lis  debatable  controversies  have  arisen,  that  between  ^^J^|^' 
the  subjective  and  objective  rectitude  of  actions;  ot^tiTa 
in  clearer  language,  between  the  provinces  of  con-  '^'^^^^y- 
science  and  of  reason,  between  what  is  well  meant  and  what 
IB  well  done.  The  chief  business  of  the  priest  is  naturally 
with  the  former.  The  walls  of  the  confessional  are  privy  to 
the  whispers  of  self-accusing  guilt  No  doubt  can  ever  arise 
as  to  the  subjective  character  of  actions  which  the  conscience 
has  condemned,  and  for  which  the  penitent  seeks  absolution. 
Were  they  even  objectively  lawful,  they  are  sins  in  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  determination  of  casuists.  But 
Uiough  what  the  conscience  reclaims  against  is  necessarily 
wrong,  relatively  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
it  may  fistil  to  disapprove  is  innocent.  Choose  wliatever  the- 
ory we  may  please  as  to  the  moral  standard  of  actions,  they 
must  have  an  objective  rectitude  of  their  own,  independently 
of  their  agent,  without  which  there  could  be  no  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  nor  any  scope  for  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
The  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be  conversant 
with  objective  morality.  Casuistry  is  the  instrument  of  apply- 
ing this  science,  which,  like  every  other,  is  built  on  reasoning, 
to  the  moral  nature  and  volition  of  man.  It  rests  for  its  vali- 
dity on  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as 
far  as  lies  in  us,  what  is  right,  as  weU  as  to  do  what  we  know 
to  be  such.  But  its  application  was  beset  with  obstacles ;  the 
extenuations  of  ignorance  and  error  were  so  various,  the  diffi- 
culty of  representing  the  moral  position  of  the  penitent  to  the 
judgment  of  the  confessor  by  any  process  of  language  so  in- 
superable, that  the  most  acute  understanding  might  be  foiled 
in  the  task  of  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self- 
deceiving  sinner.  A^n,  he  might  aggravate  needless  scru- 
ples, or  disturb  the  tranquil  repose  of  innocence. 

6.  But,  though  past  actions  are  the  primary  subject  of 
auricular  confession,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence   di,,,,^^^ 
that  the  priest  would  be  frequently  called  upon  to  oOm  of 
advise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  loose  the  will  in  ^y*" 
incomplete  or  meditated  lines  of  conduct.    And,  as  all 
without  exception  must  come  before  his  tribunal,  the  rich,  the 
noble,  the  counseUors  of  princes,  and  princes  themselves,  were 
to  reveal  their  designs,  to  expound  their  uncertainties,  to  call^ 
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i 

in  effect,  for  his  danction  in  all  they  might  have  to  do,   to 
\  secure  themselves  again.^t  traus^grcssion  hy  shifling  tlie  respon- 

sibility on  his  head.     That  this  tremendous  authority  of  di- 
L  rection,  distinct  from  the  rite  of  penance,  though  immediately 

springing  fi*om  it,  should  have  produced  a  no  more  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  priesthood  than  it  has  actually  done, 
great  as  that  has  been,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  re-action 
of  human  inclinations  which  will  not  be  controlled,  and  of 
human  reason  which  exerts  a  silent  force  against  the  authority 
it  acknowledges. 

7.  In  the  directory  business  of  the  confessional,  far  more 
DUBeuitkt  than  in  the  penitential,  the  priest  must  strive  to  bring 
of  cuoistiy.  about  that  union  between  subjective  and  objective 
rectitude  in  which  the  perfection  of  a  moral  act  consists ;  with- 
out which,  in  every  instance,  according  to  their  tenets,  some 
degree  of  sinfulness,  some  liability  to  punishment,  remains,  and 
which  must  at  least  be  demanded  from  those  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  their  duty.  But  when  he  came  from 
the  broad  lines  of  the  moral  law,  from  the  dccalon^e  and  tlio 
gospel,  or  even  from  the  ethical  systems  of  theology,  to  the 
indescribable  variety  of  circumstance  which  his  penitents  hiul 
to  recount,  there  arose  a  multitude  of  problems,  and  such  as 
perhaps  would  most  command  his  attention,  when  they  in- 
volved the  practice  of  the  great,  to  which  he  might  hesitate 
to  apply  an  unbending  rule.  The  questions  of  ca.«ui8try,  like 
those  of  jurisprudence,  were  oflen  found  to  turn  on  the  great 
and  ancient  doubt  of  both  sciences,  whether  we  should  abide 
by  the  letter  of  a  general  law,  or  let  in  an  equitable  interpre- 
tation of  its  spirit.  The  consulting  party  would  be  apt  to 
plead  for  the  one :  the  guide  of  conscience  would  more  securely 
adhere  to  the  other.  But  he  might  also  perceive  the  severity 
of  those  ndes  of  obligation  which  conduce,  in  the  particular 
instance,  to  no  apparent  end,  or  even  defeat  their  own  prin- 
ciple. Hence  there  arose  two  schools  of  casuwtry,  first  in 
the  practice  of  confession,  and  afterwards  in  the  books  intend- 
ed to  assist  it :  one  strict  and  uncomplying ;  the  other  more 
indulgent,  and  flexible  to  circumstances. 

8.  The  characteristics  of  these  systems  were  displayed  ui 
Strict  mod    alnio^t  the  whole  range  of  morals.     They  were,  how- 
ls >  KhcsMt  ever,  chiefly  seen  in  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  espe- 
cially in  promissory  obligations.     According  to  the 

fiEithers  of  tlie  church,  and  to  the  rigid  casiii^tj^  in  general,  a 
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lie  was  never  to  be  uttered,  a  promise  was  never  to  be  broken. 
The  precepts,  especially  of  revelation,  notwithstanding  their 
brevity  and  figurativeness,  were  held  complete  and  literal. 
Hence  promises  obtained  by  mistake,  fraud,  or  force,  and, 
above  all,  gratuitous  vows,  where  God  was  considered  as  the 
pnHnisee,  however  lighUy  made,  or  become  intolerably  one- 
rous by  supervenient  circumstances,  were  strictly  to  be 
fulfilled,  unless  the  dispensing  power  of  the  church  might 
scHnetimes  be  sufficient  to  release  them.  Besides  the  respect 
due  to  moral  rules,  and  especially  those  of  Scripture,  there 
had  been  from  early  times  in  the  Christian  Church  a  strong 
disposition  to  the  ascetic  scheme  of  religious  morality ;  a  pre- 
valent notion  of  the  intrinsic  meritoriousness  of  voluntary 
self-denial,  which  discountenanced  all  regard  in  man  to  his 
own  happiness,  at  least  in  this  Hfe,  as  a  sort  of  flinching  from 
the  discipline  of  suffering.  And  this  had  doubtless  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  severe  casuists. 

9.  But  there  had  not  been  wanting  those,  who,  whatever 
course  they  might  pursue  in  the  confessional,  found  cooTenieDoe 
the  convenience  of  an  accommodating  morality  in  the  of  the  latter. 
secular  afiairs  of  the  church.  Oa^  were  broken,  engage- 
ments entered  into  without  faith,  for  the  ends  of  the  clergy, 
or  of  those  whom  they  favored  in  the  struggles  of  the  world. 
And  some  of  the  ingenious  sophistry,  by  which  these  breaches 
of  plain  rules  are  usually  defended,  was  not  unknown  before 
the  Reformation.  But  casuistical  writings  at  that  time  were 
comparatively  few.  The  Jesuits  have  the  credit  of  first 
rendering  public  a  scheme  of  false  morals,  which  has  been 
denominated  from  them ;  and  enhanced  the  obloquy  that  over- 
whelmed their  order.  Their  volumes  of  casuistry  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous :  some  of  tliem  belong  to  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  sixteenth,  but  a  far  greater  part  to  the  foUowing 
century. 

10.  The  Jesuits  were  prone  for  several  reasons  to  embrace 
the  laxer  theories  of  obligation.  They  were  leas  wmrond  by 
tainted  than  the  old  monastic  orders  with  that  super-  •*>•  J««>iti. 
stition  which  had  flowed  into  the  church  from  the  Elast,  —  the 
meritoriousness  of  self-inflicted  suffering  for  its  own  sake. 
They  embraced  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  but  not  of  habitual 
privation  and  pain.  Dauntless  in  death  and  torture,  they 
shunned  the  mechanical  asceticism  of  the  convent.  And,  se- 
condly, their  eyes  were  bent  on  a  great  end,  —  the  good  of  the 
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Catholic  Church,  which  thej  identified  with  that  of  their  own 
order.  It  almost  invariablj  happens,  that  men  who  have  the 
good  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  actively  prosecute  it,  become 
embarrassed,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  conflict  of  particu- 
lar duties  with  the  best  method  of  promoting  their  object. 
An  unacconunodating  veracity,  an  unswerving  good  faith,  will 
often  appear  to  stand,  or  stand  really,  in  the  way  of  their 
ends :  and  hence  the  little  confidence  we  repose  in  enthusiasts, 
even  when,  in  a  popular  mode  of  speaking,  they  are  most  sin- 
cere ;  that  is,  most  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their  aim. 

11.  The  course  prescribed  by  Loyola  led  his  disciples,  not 
Tbe  eMM  to  solitudc,  but  to  the  world.  They  became  the  as- 
®'**^-  sociates  and  counsellors,  as  well  as  the  confessors,  of 
the  great  They  had  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  earth  for 
the  service  of  heaven.  Hence,  in  confession  itself,  they  were 
often  tempted  to  look  beyond  this  penitent,  and  to  guide  his 
conscience  rather  with  a  view  to  his  usefulness  than  his  integ- 
rity. In  questions  of  morality,  to  abstain  from  action  is  gene- 
rally the  means  of  innocence ;  but  to  act  is  indispensable  for 
positive  good.  Thus  their  casuistry  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  become  more  objective,  and  to  entangle  the  responsibility 
of  personal  conscience  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  reasoning. 
They  had  also  to  retain  their  influence  over  men  not  wholly 
submissive  to  religious  control,  nor  ready  to  abjure  the  plea- 
sant paths  in  which  they  trod ;  men  of  the  court  and  the  city, 
who  might  serve  the  church,  though  they  did  not  adorn  it,  and 
for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  compromise  in  fur- 
therance of  the  main  design. 

12.  It  must  also  be  fairly  admitted,  that  the  rigid  casuists 

went  to  extravagant  lengths.  Their  decisions  were 
JiUj^  often  not  only  hiu^h,  but  unsatisfiEu;tory :  the  reason 
JJ^JjJJ*     demanded  in  vain  a  principle  of  their  iron  law ;  and 

the  common  sense  of  mankind  imposed  the  limita- 
tions, which  they  were  incapable  of  excluding  by  any  thins 
better  than  a  dogmatic  assertion.  Thus,  in  the  cases  of 
promissory  obligation,  they  were  compelled  to  make  some  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  Uiese  left  it  open  to  rational  inquiry  whether 
more  might  not  be  found.  They  diverged  unneceosarily,  as 
many  thought,  from  the  principles  of  jurisprudence :  for  the 
jurists  built  their  determinations,  or  professed  to  do  so,  on 
what  was  just  and  equitable  among  men ;  and  though  a  dis- 
tinction, frequently  very  right,  was  taken  between  the  forum 
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exterius  and  intertuSy  the  provinces  of  jurisprudence  and  ca- 
suistry, yet  the  latter  could  not,  in  these  questions  of  mutual 
obligation,  rest  upon  whoUj  different  ground  from  the 
former. 

18.  The  Jesuits,  however,  fell  rapidly  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Their  subtilty  in  logic,  and  great  ingenui-  Qp^^^j^ 
ty  in  devising  arguments,  were  employ^  in  sophisms  flmita  of 
that  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral  mtegrity  ^•™^*"- 
in  the  heart.  They  warred  with  these  arms  against  the  con- 
science which  they  were  bound  to  protect.  The  offences  of 
their  casuistry,  as  charged  by  their  adversaries,  are  very 
moltifiuious.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  doctrine  of 
equivocation ;  the  innocence  of  saying  that  which  is  true  in  a 
sense  meant  by  the  speaker,  though  he  is  aware  that  it  will  be 
otherwise  understood.  Another  is  that  of  what  was  called 
probability ;  according  to  which  it  is  lawful,  in  doubtful  prob- 
lems of  morality,  to  t^e  the  course  which  appears  to  ourselves 
least  likely  to  be  right,  provided  any  one  casuistical  writer  of 
good  repute  has  approved  it.  The  multiplicity  of  books,  and 
want  of  uniformity  in  their  decisions,  made  this  a  broad  path 
for  the  conscience.  In  the  latter  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
the  subjective  nature  of  moral  obligation  was  lost  sight  of;  and 
to  this  the  scientific  treatment  of  casuistry  inevitably  contri- 
buted. 

14.  Productions  so  little  regarded  as  those  of  the  Jesuitical 
casuists  cannot  be  dwelt  upon.  Thomas  Sanchez  of  Cordova 
is  author  of  a  large  treatise  on  matrimony,  published  in  1592 ; 
the  best,  as  far  as  the  canon  law  is  concerned,  which  has  yet 
been  pubHshed.  But  in  the  casuistical  portion  of  this  work 
the  most  extraordinary  indecencies  occur,  such  as  have  con- 
signed it  to  general  censure.^  Some  of  these,  it  must  be 
owned,  belong  to  the  rite  of  auricular  confession  itself,  as 
managed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  they  give  scandal  by 
their  publication  and  apparent  excess  beyond  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  The  Summa  Casuum  Conscientiae  of  Toletus,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  which,  though  published  in  1602, 
belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  casuistical  writings 
of  Less,  Busenbaum,  and  Escobar,  may  just  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  Medulla  Casuum  Conscientis  of  the  second 
(Munster,  1645)  went  through  fifty-two  editions;  the  Theolo- 

1  Bayl*,  trt  "  Suehas,''  expatiatof  on    Cethc«iun.    The  later  «ditloiit  of  SMidfeM 
thli,  and  oondemna  Om  Jesuit ;  OatUlna    De  Matrtmooio  an  eaUigau. 
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gia  Moralis  of  the  last  (Lyon,  1646),  through  fortj.'  Of  the 
opposition  excited  bj  the  laxity  in  moral  rules  ascribed  to  the 
Jesuits,  though  it  began  in  some  manner  during  this  period, 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  next. 

15.  Suarez  of  Granada,  by  far  the  greatest  man  in  the 
SiuiM,  department  of  moral  philosophy  whom  the  order  of 
De  La^ui.  jjQjoia,  produced  in  this  age,  or  perhaps  in  any  other, 
may  not  improbably  have  treated  of  casuistry  in  some  part  of 
his  numerous  volumes.  We  shall,  however,  gladly  leave  this 
subject  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  large  treatise  of  Suarez 
on  the  principles  of  natural  law,  as  well  as  of  all  positive 
jurisprudence.  This  is  entitled  Tractatus  de  Legibus  ac  Deo 
Legblatore  in  decem  Libros  distributus,  utriusque  Fori  Homi- 
bus  non  minus  utilis,  quam  necessarius.  It  might  with  no 
great  impropriety,  perhaps,  be  placed  in  any  of  the  three  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter,  relating  not  only  to  moral  philosophy, 
but  to  politics  in  some  degree,  and  to  jurisprudence. 

16.  Suarez  begins  by  laying  down  the  position,  that  all 
TitiMofhk  legislative  as  well  as  all  paternal  power  is  derived 
ten  books,  from  God,  and  that  the  authority  of  every  law 
resolves  itself  into  his.  For  either  the  law  proceeds  immedi- 
ately from  God,  or,  if  it  be  human,  it  proceeds  from  man  as 
his  vicar  and  minister.  The  titles  of  the  ten  bo<^  of  this 
large  treatise  are  as  foUows :  1.  On  the  nature  of  law  in  gene- 
ral, and  on  its  causes  and  consequences ;  2.  On  eternal,  natu- 
ral law,  and  that  of  nations ;  8.  On  positive  human  law  in 
itself  considered  relatively  to  human  nature,  which  is  also  called 
civil  law ;  4.  On  positive  ecclesiastical  law ;  5.  On  the  differ- 
ences of  human  laws,  and  especially  of  those  that  are  penal, 
or  in  the  nature  of  penal ;  6.  On  the  interpretation,  the  altera- 
tion, and  the  abolition  of  human  laws ;  7.  On  unwritten  law, 
which  is  called  custom ;  8.  On  those  human  laws  which  are 
called  favorable,  or  privileges ;  9.  On  the  positive  divine  law 
of  the  old  dispensations ;  10.  On  the  positive  divine  law  of  the 
new  dispensation. 

17.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  chart  of  general  law,  and 
u«Mii  of  cn^^ce  Suarez  to  be  accounted  such  a  precursor  of 
thoMooBd  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  as  occupied  most  of  their 
^**^*  ground,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  though  be  cohi- 
vated  it  in  a  different  manner.  His  volume  is  a  closely 
printed  folio  of  700  pages  in  double  columns.    The  following 

»  Buk^  te  P«P«t»)  vol-  tt- 
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heads  of  chapters  in  the  second  book  will  show  the  questions 
in  which  Suarez  dealt,  and,  in  some  degree,  his  method  of 
stating  and  conducting  them:  1.  Whether  there  be  any 
eternal  law,  and  what  is  its  necessity-;  2.  On  the  subject 
of  eternal  law,  and  on  the  acts  it  commands ;  3.  In  what  act 
the  eternal  law  exists  (existit),  and  whether  it  be  one  or  many ; 
4.  Whether  the  eternal  law  be  the  cause  of  other  laws,  and 
obligatory  through  their  means ;  5.  In  what  natural  law  con- 
sists ;  6.  Whether  natural  law  be  a  preceptive  divine  law ; 
7.  On  the  subject  of  natural  law,  und  on  its  precepts ;  8. 
Whether  natural  law  be  one ;  9.  Whether  natural  law  bind 
the  conscience;  10.  Whether  natural  law  obliges  not  only 
to  the  act  (actus)  but  to  the  mode  (modum)  of  virtue,  —  this 
obscure  question  seems  to  refer  to  the  subjective  nature,  or 
motive,  of  virtuous  actions,  as  appears  by  the  next;  11. 
Whether  natural  law  obliges  us  to  act  from  love  or  charity 
(ad  modum  operandi  ex  caritate) ;  12.  Whether  natural  law 
not  only  prohibits  certain  actions,  but  invalidates  them  when 
done ;  13.  Whether  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  are 
intrinsically  immutable;  14.  Whether  any  human  authority 
can  alter  or  dispense  with  the  natural  law ;  15.  Whether  God 
by  his  absolute  power  can  dispense  with  the  law  of  nature ; 
1 6.  Whether  an  equitable  interpretation  can  ever  be  admitted 
in  the  law  of  nature;  17.  Whether  the  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  nations ;  18.  Whether  the  law  of 
nations  enjoins  or  forbids  any  thing;  19.  By  what  means  we 
are  to  distinguish  the  law  of  nature  from  that  of  nations ; 
20.  Certain  corollaries ;  and  that  the  law  of  nations  is  both 
just,  and  also  mutable. 

18.  These  heads  may  give  some  slight  notion  to  the  reader 
of  the  character  of  the  book ;  as  the  book  itself  may  c^^,^ 
serve  as  a  typical  instance  of  that  form  of  theology,  of  iuch 
of  metaphysics,  of  ethics,  of  jurisprudence,  which  SlSSiS? 
occupies  the  unread  and  unreadable  folios  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  those  issuing 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  may  be  styled  generally  the 
scholastic  method.     Two  remarkable  chiu'acteristics  strike 
ns  in  these  books,  which  are  sufficiently  to  be  judged  by 
reading  their  table  of  contents,  and  by  taking  occasional 
samples  of  different  parts.    The  extremely  systematic  form 
they  assume,  and  the  multiplicity  of  divisions,  render  this 
practice  more  satisfactory  than  it  can  be  in  works  of  less  regular 
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arrangement.  One  of  these  characteristics  is  that  spirit  o[ 
system  itself;  and  another  is  their  sincere  desire  to  exhaust 
the  subject  bj  presenting  it  to  the  mmd  in  every  light,  and 
by  tracing  all  its  relations  and  consequences.  The  fertility 
of  those  men  who,  like  Suarez,  superior  to  most  of  the  rest, 
were  trained  in  the  scholastic  discipline,  to  which  I  refer  the 
methods  of  the  canonists  and  casuists,  is  sometimes  surprismg : 
their  views  are  not  one-sided ;  they  may  not  solve  objections 
to  our  satisfaction,  but  they  seldom  suppress  them;  they 
embrace  a  vast  compass  of  thought  and  learning ;  they  write 
less  for  the  moment,  and  are  less  under  the  influence  of  local 
and  temporary  prejudices,  than  many  who  have  lived  in  better 
ages  of  philosophy.  But,  again,  they  have  great  defects; 
their  distinctions  confuse  instead  of  giving  light ;  their  systems, 
being  not  founded  on  clear  principles,  b^me  embarrassed 
and  incoherent ;  their  method  is  not  always  sufficiently  con- 
secutive ;  the  difficulties  which  they  encounter  are  too  arauoos 
for  them ;  they  labor  under  the  multitude,  and  are  entangled 
by  the  discordance  of  their  authorities. 

19.  Suarez,  who  discusses  all  these  important  problems  of 
^^        his  second  book  with  acuteness,  and,  for  his  circum- 

tk>D8  of  stances,  with  an  independent  mind,  is  weighed  down 
siuras.  ^j  ^jjg  extent  and  nature  of  his  learning.  If  Grotius 
quotes  philosophers  and  poets  too  frequently,  what  can  we  say 
of  the  perpetual  reference  to  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Turre- 
cremata,  Yasquius,  Isidore,  Vincent  of  Beauvais  or  Alensis, 
not  to  mention  the  canonists  and  Others,  which  Suarez 
employs  to  prove  or  disprove  every  proposition  ?  The  syllo- 
gistic forms  are  unsparingly  introduced.  Such  writers  as 
Soto  or  Suarez  held  adl  kinds  of  ornament  not  less  unfit  for 
philosophical  argument  than  they  would  be  for  geometry. 
Nor  do  they  ever  appeal  to  experience  or  history  for  the 
rules  of  determination.  Their  materials  are  nevertheless 
abundant,  consisting  of  texts  of  Scripture,  sayings  of  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen,  established  theorems  in  natural  theology  and 
metaphysics,  from  which  they  did  not  find  it  hard  to  select 
premises,  which,  duly  arranged,  gave  them  conclusions. 

20.  Suarez,  after  a  prolix  discussion,  comes  to  the  con- 
^j^  ^^^  elusion,  that  "  eternal  law  is  the  free  determination 
nitioo  of  of  the  will  of  God,  ordaining  a  rule  to  be  observed, 
Jjj;"**       either,  first,  generally  by  all  parts  of  the  universe 

as  a  means  of  a  common  good,  whether  immediately 
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belonging  to  it  in  respect  of  the  entire  universe,  or  at  least  in 
respect  of  the  singular  parts  thereof;  or,  secondly,  to  be 
speciallj  observed  bj  intellectual  creatures  in  respect  of  theii 
free  operations."^  This  is  not  instantly  perspicuous;  but 
definitions  of  a  complex  nature  cannot  be  rendered  such.  It 
is  true,  however,  what  the  reader  may  think  curious,  that  this 
crabbed  piece  of  scholasticism  is  nothing  else,  in  substance, 
than  the  celebrated  sentence  on  law,  which  concludes  the  first 
book  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Whoever  takes  the 
pains  to  understand  Suarez,  will  perceive  that  he  asserts 
exactly  that  which  is  unrolled  in  the  majestic  eloquence  of 
our  countrjrman. 

21.  By  this  eternal  law,  God  is  not  necessarily  bound.  But 
this  seems  to  be  said  rather  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  phrases 
which  were  conventionally  rejected  by  the  scholastic  theo- 
logians, since,  in  effect,  his  theory  requires  the  affirmative,  as 
we  shall  soon  perceive ;  and  he  here  says  that  the  law  is  God 
himself  {Dew  ipse),  and  is  immutable.  This  eternal  law  is 
not  immediately  known  to  man  in  this  life,  but  either  ^Mn 
other  laws,  or  through  them,"  which  he  thus  explains :  ^  Men, 
while  pilgrims  here  (viatores  homines),  cannot  learn  the 
divine  will  in  itself,  but  only  as  much  as  by  certain  signs  or 
effects  is  proposed  to  them ;  and  hence  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
blessed  in  heaven,  that,  contemplating  the  divine  will,  they 
are  ruled  by  it  as  by  a  direct  law.  The  former  know  the 
eternal  law,  because  they  partake  of  it  by  other  laws,  temporal 
and  positive;  for,  as  second  causes  display  the  first,  and 
creatures  the  Creator,  so  temporal  laws  (by  which  he  means 
laws  respective  of  man  on  earth),  being  streams  from  that 
eternal  law,  manifest  the  fountain  whence  they  spring.  Yet 
all  do  not  arrive  even  at  this  degree  of  knowledge ;  for  all 
are  not  able  to  infer  the  cause  from  the  effect.  And  thus, 
though  all  men  necessarily  perceive  some  participation  of  the 
eternal  laws  in  themselves,  since  there  is  no  one  endowed 
with  reason  who 'does  not  in  some  manner  acknowledge,  that 
what  is  morally  good  ought  to  be  chosen,  and  what  is  evil 
rejected,  so  that  in  this  sense  men  have  all  some  notion  of 

>  ^Legon  »termun  esM  d«cretiim  !!•  dngQlArom  epedemm  ^um,  Mii  qwoU- 

berum  Tolmitetis  Del  tUtiMotk  ordfaMoi  liter  mruidaiii  %  enataxia  InteUecUuU 

•rrrandiunf  Mit  geoeniliter  ab  omnlbiii  bni  oaoed  libens  operftttones  eMram."  — 

Krtibos  aoirenl  In  ordine  «d  eosnmnne  0.8,16.    Oompare  with  Hooker :  Of  Iaw, 

Dom,   Tel  immediate    HU   eoDTenieofl  no  leM  can  be  said,  than  that  bar  throoa 

ratione  toUoi  unirtni,  Tel  aaltem  catiooa  Is  the  boeom  of  Gk>d,  Ito. 
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tlie  eternal  law,  as  St.  Thomas  and  Hales  and  Augustin  saj ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  thej  do  not  all  know  it  formally,  nor  are 
aware  of  their  participation  of  it,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
the  eternal  law  is  not  universally  known  in  a  direct  manner. 
But  some  attain  that  knowledge,  either  by  natural  reasoning, 
or,  more  properly,  by  revelation  of  faith ;  and  hence  we  have 
said  that  it  is  known  by  some  only  in  the  inferior  laws,  but  by 
others  through  the  means  of  those  laws."  ^ 

22.  In  every  chapter,  Suarez  propounds  the  arguments  of 
^vhethflr  doctors  on  either  side  of  the  problem,  ending  with 
God  Is »  his  own  determination,  which  is  frequently  a  middle 
^®^*****''  course.  On  the  question.  Whether  natural  law  b  of 
it<^lf  preceptive,  or  merely  indicative  of  what  is  intrinsically 
right  or  wrong,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  Gotl,  as  to  this 
law,  is  a  legislator,  he  holds  this  middle  line  with  Aquinas 
and  most  theologians  (as  he  says) ;  contending  that  natural 
law  does  not  merely  indicate  right  and  wrong,  but  commands 
the  one  and  prohibits  the  other  on  divine  authority ;  though 
this  will  of  God  is  not  the  whole  ground  of  the  moral  goiKl 
and  evil  which  belongs  to  the  observance  or  transgression  of 
natural  law,  inasmudi  as  it  presupposes  a  certain  intrin:»ic 
right  and  wrong  in  the  actions  themselves,  to  whi.'h  it  super- 
adds the  spedsd  obligation  of  a  divine  law.  God,  therefore, 
may  be  truly  called  a  legislator  in  respect  of  natural  law."* 

23.  He  next  comes  to  a  profound  but  important  inquiry, 
wbeUter  clo^cly  Connected  with  the  last,  Whether  God  could 
God  could  have  permitted,  by  his  own  law,  actions  against 
JJJJ^i^  natural  reason.  Ockham  and  Gerson  liad  resolved 
jrongao.    this  in  the  afl5rmative;   Aquinas,  the  contrary  way. 

Suarez  assents  to  the  latter,  and  thus  determines 
that  the  law  is  strictly  immutable.  It  must  follow,  of  course, 
that  the  pope  cannot  alter  or  dispense  with  the  law  of  nature ; 
and  he  might  have  spared  the  fourteenth  chi4)ter,  wherein  he 
controverts  the  doctrine  of  Sanchez  and  some  ca:^uists  who 
liad  maintained  so  extraordinary  a  prerogative.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  episodicaL  In  the  fiileenth  cliapter,  he  treats 
more  at  length  the  question,  Whether  God  can  dispense 

>  Lib.  U.,  0.  4,  §  9.  OHs  M^innsi*  fp«rtol«ai  kgli  dhrtiMi  obli- 

«  *'  Hmc  D«i  TDlimtaa,  proliIMtk>  ut  gbtioDMn/^—  C.  6,  §  11. 

pr»c«ptk>  Don  «t  tota  noo  boniUtU  et  **' Null*  potostM  honMiMs  •tfuul  poo- 

malitlie   qiue   «t    In    obMnrfttkMM    Tel  tlflrte  rit,  wHmt  proprinm  «ttqnod  mrn- 

tnuvifpTMrioiM   kfia  iMtormU*,  *ed    rap-  crptiun  legi*  trntomlls  abrogBi*,  wc  lllud 

pooit  la  ipnU  artubon  Drrwvuiun  qiun-  proprie  «t  in  m  mluuert,  oeqiM  la  Ipm 

dam   hOMitalcm    rel    tarvitadiuem,   et  dl»pea«uv."— }  8. 
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with  the  law  of  nature;  which  is  not,  perhaps,  decided  in 
denying  his  power  to  repeal  it.  He  begins  by  distinguishing 
three  cUisses  of  moral  laws.*  The  first  are  the  most  general, 
such  as  that  good  is  to  be  done  rather  than  evil ;  and  with 
these  it  is  agreed  that  God  cannot  dispense.  The  second  is 
of  such  as  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  where  the  chief 
difficulty  had  arisen.  Ockham,  Peter  d*Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
others,  incline  to  say  that  he  can  dispense  with  all  these, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  only  prohibitions  which  he  has  himself 
imposed.  This  tenet,  Suarez  observes,  is  rejected  by  all 
other  theologians  as  false  and  absurd.  He  decidedly  holds 
tliat  there  is  an  intrinsic  goodness  or  malignity  in  actions 
independent  of  the  conmiand  of  Grod.  Scotus  had  been  of 
opinion,  that  Grod  might  dispense  with  the  commandments 
of  the  second  table,  but  not  those  of  the  first.  Durand  seems 
to  have  thought  the  fifth  commandment  (our  sixth)  more 
dispensable  than  the  rest,  probably  on  account  of  the  case 
of  Abraham.  But  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  with  many  more, 
deny  absolutely  the  ^pensabiHty  of  the  Decalogue  in  any 
part  The  Gordian  knot  about  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  cut 
by  a  distinction,  that  Grod  did  not  act  here  as  a  legislator, 
but  in  another  capacity,  as  lord  of  life  and  death,  so  that  he 
only  used  Abraham  as  an  instrument  for  that  which  he  might 
have  done  himself.  The  third  class  of  moral  precepts  is  of 
tliose  not  contained  in  the  Decalogue ;  as  to  which  he  decides 
also,  that  God  cannot  dispense  with  them,  though  he  may 
change  the  circumstances  upon  which  their  obligation  rests ; 
as  when  he  releases  a  vow. 

24.  The  Protestant  churches  were  not  generally  attentive 
to  casuistical  divinity,  which  smelt  too  mudi  of  the  ^.^^^ 
opposite  system.     Eichhom  observes,  that  the  first  cMuisu: 
book  of  that  class,  published  among  the  Lutherans,  JUJ^"*' 
was  by  a  certain  Baldwin  of  Wittenberg,  in  1628.^ 
A  few  books  of  casuistry  were  pubUshed  in  England  during 
this  period,  though  nothing,  as  well  as  I  remember,  that  can 
be  reckoned  a  system,  or  even  a  treatise,  of  moral  philosophy. 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, is  the  first  of  these  in  point  of  time.     His  Cases  of 
Conscience  appeared   in    1606.     Of  this   book  I  can  say 
nothing  firom  personal  knowledge.     In  the  works  of  Bishop 
Hall  several  particular  questions  of  this  kind  are  treated,  but 

>  Vol  Ti.  ptft  i.  p.  846. 
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»ot  with  Tnu-h  al^litT.  His  dL-tini*tioas  are  more  than 
■fiallx  feeKe.  Thas  o^niy  »  a  d<*»tllr  sin :  bat  it  is  verj 
lii^-ulx  to  cndunit  it«  nnles^^  we  love  the  sin  for  itB  own  sake ; 
fx-  afaDOi?t  ererr  po^^4e  case  of  lendii^  money  will  be 
^ra9«L  br  his  lini:tatiock«  of  the  rale,  to  justify  the  taking  a 
pcY^dt  for  the  kxin.^  His  casoistrT  aboat  seOing  goods  is  of 
the  saflM?  descTTptioii :  a  man  most  take  no  advantage  of  the 
scanritT  of  the  commoditr,  unless  there  should  be  just  reason 
to  raise  the  price,  which  he  admits  to  be  often  the  case  in  a 
scanritT.  He  concludes  br  obeerring.  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
well-ordered  natioos,  it  would  be  a  happ j  thing  to  have  a 
regulation  of  prices.  He  decides,  as  all  the  old  casuists 
did.  that  a  promise  extorted  br  a  robber  is  binding.  San- 
derson was  the  moe^  celebrated  of  the  English  casuists.  His 
treatise  De  Juramenti  Obligatione  appeared  in  1647. 

25.  Tboagfa  no  proper  treatise  oif  moral  philosophj  came 
8,14^  from  anr  English  writer  in  this  period,  we  have 
^^^  one  which  must  be  placed  in  this  class,  strangely 
iaxte  H*.  as  the  subject  has  been  handled  bj  its  distinguished 
•■""^  autlMM*.  S^lden  published  in  1 640  his  learned  work, 
De  Jure  Natural!  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebrseorum.' 
The  object  of  the  author  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation, 
as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law;  the  former  being  a  law 
to  which  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.  This  theme 
had  been,  of  course,  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philo8<^her8,  nor  was  much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modern 
writers.  His  purpose  is  therefore  rather  historical  than 
argumentatiye ;  but  he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  consider  him 
the  disciple  of  the  rabbis  as  much  as  their  historian. 

26.  The  origin  of  natural  law  was  not  drawn  by  the  Jews, 

as  some  of  the  jurists  imagined  it  ought  to  be,  fix>m 
S^oT  the  habits  and  instincts  of  all  animated  beings, 
^1^"^       *^  qaod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit,"  according  to 

the  definition  of  the  Pandects.  Nor  did  they  deem, 
as  many  have  done,  the  consent  of  mankind  and  common 
customs  of  nations  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  permanent 
and  invariable  a  standard.     Upon  the  discrepancy  of  moral 

t  BtJr*  Wocki  (tdlt.  PxmltK  ^-  ^VL  aNBrnon,  and  to  crvn  oMd  by  JoMph  Sot^ 

p.  875,  Vi€^m  Voviaa  oMDtiom,  iu  hk  tnatim 

>  Jmxta  tot  mttmdmimy  w  uMd  hardly  Dt  TitUt  8«noote. 
Mj,  it  bad  LatlB :  U  waa,  bowtfar,  iwrj 
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sentiments  and  practices  among  mankind,  Selden  enlarges 
in  the  tone  which  Sextos  Empiricus  had  taught  scholars,  and 
which  the  world  had  learned  from  Montaigne.  Nor  did 
unassisted  reason  seem  equal  to  determine  moral  questions, 
both  from  its  natural  feebleness,  and  because  reason  alone 
does  not  create  an  obligation,  which  depends  wholly  on  the 
command  of  a  superior.*  But  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  partly  implanted  in  our  minds,  partly  made  known 
to  ns  by  exterior  revelation,  his  own  will,  'v^hich  is  our 
law.  These  positions  he  illustrates  with  a  superb  display  of 
erudition,  especially  Oriental,  and  certainly  with  more  pro- 
lixity, and  less  regard  to  opposite  reasonings,  than  we  should 
desire. 

27.  The  Jewish  writers  concur  in  maintaining,  that  certain 
short  precepts  of  moral  duty  were  orally  enjoined 

by  Grod  on  the  parent  of  mankind,  and  afterwards  ^p?^^ 
on  the  sons  of  Noah.  Whether  these  were  simply  ^^ji^ 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  whether,  by  an  innate 
moral  faculty,  mankind  had  the  power  of  constantly  dis- 
cerning them,  seems  to  have  been  an  unsettled  point.  The 
principal  of  these  divine  rules  are  called,  for  distinction.  The 
Seven  Precepts  of  the  Sons  of  Noah.  There  is,  however, 
some  variance  in  the  lists,  as  Selden  has  given  them  from 
the  ancient  writers.  That  most  received  consists  of  seven 
prohibitions ;  namely,  of  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  adul- 
tery, theft,  rebellion,  and  cutting  a  limb  from  a  living  animaL 
The  last  of  these,  the  sense  of  which,  however,  is  contro- 
verted, as  well  as  the  third,  but  no  other,  are  indicated  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

28.  Selden  pours  forth  his  unparalleled  stores  of  erudition 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  upon  those  which  are  Qutn^ster 
suggested  in  the  course  of  his  explanations.  These  a  Seiden'i 
digressions  are  by  no  means  the  least  useful  part  ^**^ 

of  his  long  treatise.  They  elucidate  some  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture.  But  the  whole  work  belongs  far  more  to  theo- 
logiod  than  to  philosophical  investigation ;  and  I  have  placed 
it  here  chiefly  out  of  conformity  to  usage :  for  undoubtedly 
Selden,  though  a  man  of  very  strong  reasoning  faculties, 
had  not  grc^otly  turned  them  to  the  principles  of  natural 

>  SekkD  mj9y  bi  his  TOtle  TUk,  that    the  feoM  of  Bvuam,  withoat  <lfliijli«  in 
be  oea  undentand  do  law  of  nature,  but    bitiinrio  distinotioo  of  right  and 
a  law  of  God.    He  might  mean  thk  Ux 

VOL.  m.  10 
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law.  His  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  many 
of  them  by  no  means  ancient^  for  those  primeval  traditions 
as  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  was  in  the  character  of  his  times ; 
but  it  will  scarcely  suit  the  more  rigid  criticism  of  our 
own.  His  book,  however,  is  excellent  for  its  proper  pur^ 
pose,  that  of  representing  Jewish  opinion ;  and  is  among  the 
greatest  achievements  in  erudition  that  any  English  writer 
has  performed. 

29.  The  'moral  theories  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes  are  so 
Giottntuid  much  interwoven  with  other  parts  of  their  philoeo- 
Hobb«0.  phy,  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  and  in  the  Levia- 
than, that  it  would  be  dissecting  those  works  too  much,  were 
we  to  separate  what  is  merely  ethical  from  what  falls  within 
the  provinces  of  politics  and  jurisprudence.  The  whole  must 
therefore  be  reserved  for  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  chapter. 
Nor  is  there  much  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  or  of  Descartes 
which  falls,  in  the  sense  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  it, 
under  the  class  of  moral  philosophy.  We  may,  therefore, 
proceed  to  another  description  of  books,  relative  to  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  mankind,  rather  than,  in  a  strict  sense, 
to  their  duties ;  though  of  course  there  will  frequently  be  some 
intermixture  of  subjects  so  intimately  allied. 

30.  In  the  year  1601,  Peter  Charron,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
ObanoQon  published  his  treatise  on  Wisdom.  The  reputation 
^'^^**^°™*  of  this  work  has  been  considerable :  his  countrymen 
are  apt  to  name  him  with  Montaigne ;  and  Pope  has  given 
him  the  epithet  of -^ more  wise"  than  his  predecessor,  on 
account,  as  Warburton  expresses  it,  of  his  "  moderating  every- 
where the  extravagant  Pyrrhonism  of  his  friend."  It  is 
admitted  that  he  has  copied  freely  from  the  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne :  in  fiict,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Wis- 
dom, not  less,  I  should  conjecture,  than  one-fourth,  is  extracted 
from  them  with  scarce  any  verbal  alteration.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  he  moderates  the  sceptical  tone  which  he  found 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  that 
kind  have  been  transcribed:  but  we  must  do  Charron  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  has  retrenched  the  indecencies,  the 
egotism,  and  the  superfluities.  Charron  does  not  dissemble 
his  debts.  ^  This,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  **  is  a  collection  of  a 
part  of  my  studies :  the  form  and  method  are  my  own.  What 
I  have  taken  from  others  I  have  put  in  their  words,  not  beins 
able  to  say  it  better  than  they  have  done."    In  the  political 
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part,  he  has  borrowed  copionslj  from  Lipsius  and  Bodin ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  obligations  to  Duvair/  The  ancients  also 
most  have  contributed  their  share.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
difficult  to  estimate  the  place  of  Charron  as  a  philosopher, 
because  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether  any  passage 
maj  be  his  own.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  formed  in 
the  school  of  Montaigne,  not  much  less  bold  in  pursuing  the 
novel  opinions  of  others,  but  less  fertile  in  original  thoughts, 
so  that  he  often  fella  into  the  commonplaces  of  ethics ;  with 
more  reading  than  his  model,  with  more  disciplined  habits,  as 
well  of  arranging  and  dbtributing  his  subject,  as  of  observing 
the  sequence  of  an  argument ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  hr 
less  of  ingenuity  in  thinking,  and  of  sprightliness  of  language. 

31.  A  writer  of  rather  less  extensive  celebrity  than  Char- 
ron belongs  full  as  much  to  the  school  of  Montaigne,  i^jj^,^,^ 
though  he  does  not  so  much  pillage  his  Essays,  ^^fj^i 
This  was  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  a  man  <U3tingui8hed  by  ^^^ 
his  literary  character  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
ultimately  preceptor  both  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
young  king  (Louis  XIY.)  himself.  La  Mothe  was  habitually 
and  universally  a  sceptic  Among  several  smaller  works,  we 
may  chiefly  instance  his  Dialogues,  published  many  years  ailer 
his  death,  under  tlie  name  of  Horadus  Tubero.  They  must 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XUI.,  and  belong,  there- 
fore, to  the  present  period.  In  attacking  every  established 
doctrine,  especially  in  religion,  he  goes  much  farther  than 
Montaigne,  and  seems  to  have  taken  some  of  his  metaphysi- 
cal system  immediately  from  Sextus  £mpiricus.  lie  is  pro- 
fuse of  quotation,  especially  in  a  dialogue  entitled  Le  Banquet 
Sceptique,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  uni- 
form taste  of  mankind  as  to  their  choice  of  food.  His  mode 
of  arguing  against  the  moral  sense  is  entirely  that  of  Mon- 
taigne ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  is  more  full  of  the  two 
fidlacies  by  which  that  lively  writer  deceives  himself:  namely, 
the  accumulating  examples  of  things  arbitrary  and  fanciful, 
such  as  modes  of  dress  and  conventional  usages,  with  respect 
to  which  no  one  pretends  that  any  natural  law  can  be  found ; 
and,  when  he  comes  to  subjects  more  truly  moral,  the  turning 
our  attention  solely  to  the  external  action,  and  not  to  the 
motive  or  principle,  which,  under  different  circumstances,  may 
prompt  men  to  opposite  courses. 

1  mogr.  UnhvcMlto. 
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«)2.  'riiOAO  dialogues  are  not  tmpleasing  to  read,  and  ex- 
hibit a  |)olit4)  tliough  rather  pedantic  stjle,  not  uncommon  in 
the  novoiiternth  century.  They  are,  however,  very  diffuse ; 
and  tlu)  ac(*pti(!al  paradoxes  become  merely  commonplace  by 
itfptUition.  One  of  them  is  more  grossly  indecent  than  any 
|MU*t  of  Montaigne.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
much  to  Imi  ndniii*od  as  a  pliilosopher:  little  appears  to  be  hLs 
own,  nntl  Mtill  U^tw  is  really  good.  He  contributed,  no  ques- 
ti(Mi,  lu*  much  as  any  one,  to  the  irreligion,  and  contempt  for 
momlity*  pnwuiliug  in  tlmt  court  where  he  was  in  high  repu- 
tatiiMi.  Siinio  otlior  works  of  this  author  may  be  classed 
undt^r  lllo  i»uu»o  doiu»ription. 

vliH«  >Vo  mn  hanUy  rf  for  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  to  the  school 
ib«xM«^  tU'  Moiitaigiiis  tliough  their  title  may  lead  us  to  bus- 
^^^^^^  |Hvt  (lull  tlioy  wore  in  some  measure  suggested  by 
llvi^l  iiHv»l  |H^mlar  writor.  The  first  edition,  containing  ten 
%v«»i^vA  vudv,  ainl  Uhxio  much  sliortor  than  as  we  now  possess 
lUvu^  i^t»|H^«v\U  a*  1m**  Unm  alroady  mentioned,  in  1597. 
tW>  \fcv4v  iv^utuhxl  with  \ory  little  variation  in  1606.  But 
^S^-  w^U^iNxl  vivu^  >fta»  imWijihiHl  in  1612,  and  dedicated  to 
^\t»sv  Uv<*i^.  lU*  vtilW  ihvuu  in  thi*  doilication,  "certain 
Ktv<  ^"^wv  V,'*  vk**u  miher  suiSxiitU'Hntlv  than  curiously,  which 
^  ^t>v  v^«.  vvi  t>5sv**  I'tx^*  \»vu\l  is  ^to,  but  the  thing  is 
3^*vxvv*H^  w  s.»v\H^  Ki^i.^ilv*?^  u»  Luvulutek  if  vou  mark  them 
>fcSK^  Av  N.%  >t>cvV'v  v^Uii  fes  di^i^r^^d  iiMxhtatioQS«  though 
s\s«>\\v>;  ;♦  ,w  K\*fi  sH  s'i'i.'viAiv'*  l^  rw^mbhiuc*,  at  all 
v>\".fv  <v*  V,x..*».v'v\  •«*>  •K'*  <»x*iUvr  thjm  lui^^ht  be  expected 
w«  v^v  t^v**  ^x».vw.>  A«u»  Nu  '.«  ^t^'-is*^  AadeiuireW  opposite  in 
viv^  v»>.^*«v^v»x  %ra  >».<»■« I i«M*i*K.x-H^  iVtew  by  au  iit>tinctive 
iv»iv«;\,  s«*'\»Kv>>  "^.-utiv  ^  .  K»  s«Ui;'**k.ivni<:vT<  v»t'  bauuiu  nature; 
%V  >nK»*  >>    '»\s»\i.«>i   •'MKv>-«.'iu  >*:i-^xi.i*t v<*<  a***!  dirJ^evt*  it. 

,A'  .s'^"  "^*  >**H\  %v  ^'tt   V  -K'  ^•tK***;  >*ic  ixs  j^viL'^ri^.^tt  hs*i5 

jvr  Attd  tmo^uu  cvwtempUi>.>n  ^  i'^.-ZArvSy. ;  *j»  *,>*?  xix«?r.  ij».»re 
v>«"  the  practiral  wi.««ioai  and  f»i->mowhjU  %:::.: »wtii<  7f\t<.v«"<» 
of  Seoera.  It  in  rimrnrifnutic  of  IW>w>  p>..*t>«rt..?jajk  w-^c- 
ingn,  tlmt  Ih^^y  )mvn  in  lhf«m  a  Pfiirit  of  m»>TYirwurt.  a  f^i> 
petual  MlitMtMiti  Ut  wliMl  Minii  i«  to  do  in  order  to  as  en i 
mllitf  iluifi  Ui  U\»  hitiui  «htiiit)i«tii»n  ii|ian  what  m.  In  bx^ 
IU*tij«t  iJiio  U  nalunill^  bIiII  iiimv  )ihiiniiiont.     TIkv  are,  as 
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quaintlj  described  in  the  dtlcpage  of  the  first  edition,  '^  places 
(Joct)  of  persuasion  and  dissuasion ; "  counsels  for  those  who 
would  be  great  as  well  as  wise.  They  are  such  as  sprang 
from  a  mind  ardent  in  two  kinds  of  ambition,  and  hesitating 
whether  to  found  a  new  philosophy,  or  to  direct  the  vessel  of 
the  state.  We  perceive,  however,  that  the  immediate  reward 
attending  greatness,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  gave  it  a 
preponderance  in  his  mind ;  and  hence  his  Essays  are  more 
often  political  than  moral :  they  deal  with  mankind,  not  in 
their  general  faculties  or  habits,  but  in  their  mutual  strife ; 
their  endeavors  to  rule  others,  or  to  avoid  their  rule.  He  is 
more  cautious  and  more  comprehensive,  though  not  more 
acute,  than  Machiavel,  who  often  becomes  too  dogmatic 
through  the  habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  a  particular 
aspect  of  political  societies.  Nothing  in  the  Prince  or  the 
discourses  on  Livy  is  superior  to  the  Essays  on  Seditions,  on 
Empire,  on  Innovations,  or  generally  those  which  bear  on  the 
dexterous  management  of  a  people  by  their  rulers.  Both 
these  writers  have  what  to  our  more  liberal  age  appears  a  coun- 
selling of  governors  for  their  own  rather  than  their  subjects' 
advantage ;  but  as  this  is  generally  represented  to  be  the  best 
means,  though  not^  as  it  truly  is,  the  real  end,  their  advice 
tends,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  the  substantial  benefits  of 
government. 

34.  The  transcendent  strength  of  Bacon's  mind  is  visible 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  these  Essays,  unequal  as  they  Their  ex- 
must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  such  compositions.  <*"«»*• 
They  are  deeper  and  more  discriminating  than  any  earlier, 
or  fJmost  any  later,  woriL  in  the  English  language,  full  of 
recondite  observation,  long  matured  and  carefully  sifted.  It  is 
true,  that  we  might  wish  for  more  vivacity  and  ease.  Bacon, 
who  had  much  wit,  had  little  gayety ;  his  Essays  are  conse- 
quently stiff  and  grave,  where  the  subject  might  have  been 
touched  with  a  lively  hand :  thus  it  is  in  those  on  Grardens 
and  on  Building.  The  sentences  have  sometimes  too  apoph- 
thegmatic  a  form,  and  want  of  coherence ;  the  historical  in- 
stances, though  far  less  frequent  than  with  Montaigne,  have  a 
little  the  look  of  pedantry  to  our  eyes.  But  it  is  from  this 
condensation,  from  this  gravity,  that  the  work  derives  its 
peculiar  impressiveness.  Few  books  are  more  quoted ;  and, 
what  is  not  always  the  case  with  such  books,  we  may  add,  that 
few  are  more  generally  read.    In  this  respect,  they  lead  the 
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Tan  of  our  prose  literature :  for  do  gentleman  is  ashamed  of 
owning  that  he  has  not  read  the  filizahethan  writers ;  but  it 
would  be  somewhat  derogatory  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim 
to  polite  letters,  were  he  unacquainted  with  the  Essays  of 
Bacon.  It  is,  indeed,  little  worth  while  to  read  this  or  any 
other  book  for  reputation's  sake ;  but  very  few  in  our  language 
so  well  repay  the  pains,  or  afford  more  nourishment  to  the 
thoughts.  They  might  be  judiciously  introduced,  with  a  small 
number  more^  into  a  sound  method  of  education, — one  that 
should  make  wisdom,  rather  than  mere  knowledge,  its  object ; 
and  might  become  a  text-book  of  examination  in  our  schools. 

35.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  fittest  place  for 
f^iibam'k  bringing  forward  some  books,  which,  though  moral 
J*****^  in  their  subject,  belong  to  the  general  literature  of 
the  age ;  and  we  might  strip  the  province  of  polite  letters 
of  what  have  been  reckoned  its  diief  ornaments.  I  shall 
therefore  select  here  such  only  as  are  more  worthy  of  conside- 
ration for  their  matter  than  for  the  style  in  which  it  is 
delivered.  Several  that  might  range,  more  or  less,  under  the 
denomination  of  moral  essays,  were  published  both  in  English 
and  in  other  languages.  But  few  of  them  are  now  read,  or 
even  much  known  by  name.  One,  which  has  made  a  better  for- 
tune than  the  rest,  demands  mention, — the  Resolves  of  Owen 
Feltham.  Of  this  book,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  1627,  the  second  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  high  praises  in  those  modem 
writers  who  profess  a  faithful  allegiance  to  our  older  litera- 
ture. For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  Feltham  appears  not 
only  a  labored  and  artificial,  but  a  shallow  writer.  Among 
his  many  faults,  none  strikes  me  more  than  a  want  of  depth, 
which  his  pointed  and  sententious  manner  renders  more  ridi- 
culous. There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this  vacuity  of 
original  meaning  in  Feltham :  it  would  be  possible  to  fill  a 
few  pages  with  extracts  not  undeserving  of  being  read,  with 
thoughts  juat  and  judicious,  though  never  deriving  much 
lustre  from  his  diction.  He  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  in 
point  of  style ;  with  little  vigor,  he  has  less  elegance ;  his 
English  is  impure  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  full  of  words 
unauthorized  by  any  usage.  Pedantry,  and  the  novel  phrases 
which  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  was  supposed  to  warrant, 
appear  in  most  productions  of  this  period;  but  Feltham 
attempted  to  bend  the  English  idiom  to  hts  own  affectations 
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The  moral  reflectioAS  of  a  serious  and  tboaghtful  mind  are 
generally  pleasing ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  is  partly  owing  the 
kind  of  popularity  which  the  Resolves  of  Feltham  have 
obtained ;  but  they  may  be  had  more  agreeably  and  profitably 
in  other  books.^ 

36.  A  superior  genius  to  that  of  Feltham  is  exhibited  in 
the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  This  Browned 
little  book  made  a  remarkable  impression :  it  was  ^^ 
soon  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  highly  ^ 
extolled  by  Conringius  and  o^ers,  who  could  only  judge 
through  these  versions.  Patin,  though  he  rather  slights  it 
himself,  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  that  it  was  very  popular 
at  Paris.  The  character  which  Johnson  has  given  of  the 
Religio  Medici  is  well  known ;  and,  though  perhaps  rather 
too  fovorable,  appears,  in  general,  just'  The  mind  of  Browne 
was  fertile,  and,  according  to  the  current  use  of  the  word, 
ingenious ;  his  analogies  are  original,  and  sometimes  brilliant ; 
and,  as  his  learning  is  also  in  things  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
this  gives  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  all  his  writings^ 
and  especially  to  the  Religio  MedicL  He  was,  however,  rar 
removed  from  real  philosophy,  both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and 
by  the  nature  of  his  eruption:  he  seldom  reasons;  his 
thoughts  are  desultory;  sometimes  he  f^pears  sceptical  or 
paradoxical;  but  credulity,  and  deference  to  authority,  prevaiL 
He  belonged  to  the  dass,  numerous  at  that  time  in  our 
church,  who  halted  between  Popery  and  Protestantism ;  and 
this  gives  him,  on  all  such  topics,  an  appearance  of  vadlla- 

1  nil  it  ft  z«adom  mnpto  of  roltbam^i  Uiwithakw,  I  SMintd  to  parodTs  tooM 

stjit :  **  Of  ftU  ol^JMts  of  torrow,  •  di»-  reMmblanee  to  the  tone  and  waj  of  think* 

tTCMd  Usff  to  tho  most  pltlftil,  beeuue  it  ing  of  the  Toridsh  Spy,  wUeh  to  «  gns* 

pntmti  m  most  tlie  fholtj  of  bamftnitJi  oompliaMBt  to  the  IbnDer ;  for  the  Toik- 

•ad  cannot  Imt  most  midmght  the  aoai  ish  Spj  ii  neither  dingreeable  nor  enper- 

of  liim  that  to  fltUen.    TIm  eornnrs  of  a  fldal.     The  reeemblanoe  moat  lie  in  ft 

depoaed  king  are  lilce  the  distcrquemenu  certain  oontempUtiTe  melancholy,  rather 

of  a  darud  conacieoce,  which  none  can  aeirioiu   than  leTere,   in  respect  to  the 

know  bat  he  thai  hath  kat  a  crown."—  world  and  ita  wars  ;   and  as  reltham^a 

Cent.  i.  <S1.    We  find,  not  kms  after,  the  Beaol-ves  seem  to  have  %  ehann,  bj  the 

ft>UowlnK  prectoua  phrase :   **  The  natore  editions  they  have  gone  through  and  the 

that  to  arud  with  the  snbtleties  of  thne  good  name  ther  hate  gained,  I  can  only 

nnd  practice.''— i.  68.    In  one  page  we  look  for  it  in  ttito. 

heve   cbmAQau^  naud,  panM  (as    ft  >  "  The  Religk>  Uedid  was  no  sooner 

ytth),,fisas{t^monimuwrtmn,depravmf  pnbUshed  than  it  ezdted  the  attentioa 

(cahimnlating).    1. 60.    And  we  are  to  be  of  the  pnbUc  by  the  norelty  of  paradoxes, 

dlmsted  with  soeh  Tile  ftjglish,  or  pro-  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  qoiek  sue- 

perly  no  Sngliah,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  cession  of  images,  the  mnltitode  of  ab- 

sleepy  saws  of  ft  trivial  moraUty.    Such  stmse  aUostons,  the  subtlety  of  dia(|niil> 

defoets  are  not  compeuated  by  the  bettsr  tlon,  and  the  stnt^th  of  langoage."  — 

and  more  striking  thoughts  we  mftr  oocft-  LIfo  of  Browne  (in  Johnaon's  Works,  zil 

iknalty  light  upon.    In  reading  Felttiam,  376). 
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tioo  and  irredoloteDefls,  whidi  probsLlT  rcpreacnte  the  reml 
state  of  his  mind.  His  pandoxes  do  not  &eein  very  original ; 
nor  does  he  arrive  at  thCTi  by  aoj  prooess  of  alignment :  thej 
are  more  like  traces  of  his  reading  casoallj  suggesting  them- 
selves, and  supported  bj  his  own  ingennitj.  His  style  is  not 
flowing,  but  vig(m>as ;  his  diotoe  of  words  not  elegant,  and 
even  approaching  to  barbarism  as  English  phrase :  yet  there 
is  an  impressiveness,  an  air  of  reflection  and  sincerity,  in 
Browne's  writings,  which  redeem  many  of  their  fiuihs.  His 
egotism  is  equal  to  that  of  Montaigne ;  bat  with  this  difierence, 
that  it  is  the  egotism  of  a  melancholy  mind,  which  generaDy 
becomes  unpleasing.  This  melanchdy  temperament  is  dia- 
ractoristic  of  Browne.  "  Let* s  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and 
opitaphA  "  seems  his  motta  His  best-written  wwk,  the  Hy- 
driotaphia,  is  expressly  an  essay  on  sepoldiral  nms ;  but  the 
tame  taste  for  the  drcumstances  of  uKotality  leavens  also 
U)e  Ucligio  Medici. 

87.  Tlio  thoughts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  moral  pmdenco 
ii»i,)«ii'»  are  few,  but  precious.  And  some  of  the  bri^t*  sal- 
u\M  TWk.  i\^  of  Selden  recorded  in  his  Table  Talk  are  of  the 
iMuno  description,  though  the  book  is  too  miscellaneoos  to  fidl 
uiult^r  any  single  head  of  dasdfication.  The  editor  of  this 
>H«rY  short  and  small  volume,  which  gives,  perhaps,  a  more 
t^XlMttMl  notion  of  Selden's  natural  talents  than  any  of  his 
It^nuHl  writings,  requests  the  reader  to  distinguish  times,  and, 
**  in  his  fiincy,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  when  and  the  why 
nmuv  of  i!u\HO  things  were  spoken."  This  intimation  accounta 
tor  i\\^  tliOVix'nt  spirit  in  winch  he  may  seem  to  combat  the 
foUit^n  %\f  tho  prt^Htes  at  one  time,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  or 
t>tuMttt>ti  at  another.  These  sayings  are  not  always,  appa- 
ivntlv,  woU  rc|>orted :  some  seem  to  have  been  misunderstcod, 
«Mtl/l«  olhom,  Uie  limiting  clauses  to  have  been  forgotten. 
\\\\U  *M>  tho  wliol^,  they  are  full  of  vigor,  radness,  and  a  kind 
\\f  mn^rn  of  \\w  half-learned,  far  less  rude,  but  more  cutting, 
\\\m  that  of  Soaligor.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Table  Talk 
\\(  S«  Itlfvn  in  wttrth  all  the  Ana  of  the  Continent  In  this  I 
nhouhl  U>  iIi.'UhvuhI  to  concur  5  but  they  are  not  exactly  works 
ot'  tho  Mino  oIajis. 

88,  Wo  muj*t  m>w  do^cf^nd  much  lower,  and  could  find  little 
(wtH^'t  ^^•^^  romombering.  Osbom's  Advice  to  his  Son  may 
A.hH**!*  Iw  rtH^konod  among  the  moral  and  political  writings 
^  "^^       t^'  this  |>criiHL     It  b  not  very  far  above  mediocrity, 
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and  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  commonplace,  jet  with  a  con- 
siderable spridkling  of  sound  sense  and  observation.  The 
stjle  is  rather  apophthegmatic,  though  by  no  means  more  so 
than  was  then  usuaL 

39.  A  few  books,  English  as  well  as  foreign,  are  purposely 
deferred  for  the  present.  I  am  rather  apprehensive  j^^^ 
that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  overlooked  some,  not  v«ientin« 
unworthy  of  notice.  One,  written  in  Latin  by  a  ****** 
German  writer,  has  struck  me  as  displaying  a  spirit  which 
may  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  livelier  and  lighter  class, 
though  with  serious  intent,  of  moral  essays.  John  Valentine 
Andreas  was  a  man  above  his  age,  and  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  narrow  and  pedantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theo- 
logians. He  regarded  all  things  around  him  with  a  sarcastic 
but  benevolent  philosophy,  keen  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
mankind,  yet  only  for  the  sake  of  amending  them.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  he  invented  the  existence  of  the 
famous  Rosicrudan  society,  not  so  much  probably  for  the  sake 
of  mystification,  as  to  suggest  an  institution  so  praiseworthy 
and  philanthropic  as  he  delineated  for  the  imitation  of  man- 
kind. This,  however,  is  still  a  debated  problem  in  Grermany.^ 
But,  among  his  numerous  writings,  that  alone  of  which  I  know 
any  thing  is  entitled,  in  the  original  Latin,  Mythologite  Chris- 
tianae,  sive  Virtutum  et  Yitiorum  Yitae  Human®  Lnaginum, 
Libri  Tres  (Strasburg,  1618).  Herder  has  translated  a  part 
of  this  book  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Zerstreute  Blatter ; 
and  it  is  here  that  I  have  met  with  it.  Andreas  wrote,  I 
believe,  solely  in  Latin ;  and  his  works  appear  to  be  scarce,  at 
least  in  England.  These  short  apologues,  which  Herder  has 
called  Parables,  are  written  with  uncommon  terseness  of  lan- 
guage, a  happy  and  original  vein  of  invention,  and  a  philoso- 
phy looking  down  on  common  life  without  ostentation  and 
without  passion.  He  came,  too,  before  Bacod;  but  he  had 
learned  to  scorn  the  disputes  of  the  schools,  and  had  sought 
for  truth  with  an  entire  love,  even  at  the  hands  of  Cardan 
and  Campanella.  I  will  give  a  specimen,  in  a  note,  of  the 
peculiar  manner  of  Andreas ;  but  my  translation  does  not  per- 
haps justice  to  that  of  Herder.  The  idea,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  now  become  more  trite.' 

1  Broeker,  It.  786;  Biogr.  UnW.,  art     Meh  othtr  for  rapariority,  and  the  Toiott 

**  ADdrm,"  tt  aUhi.  of  tb«  jadicM  wan  dMM.    Tha  omd  of 
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j^,  

not  with  much  ability.  Ills  dl^tinctlon3  are  more  than 
usually  feeble.  Thus  usury  is  a  deadly  sin :  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  commit  it,  unless  we  love  the  sin  for  its  own  sake ; 
for  almost  every  possible  case  of  lending  money  will  be 
found,  by  his  limitations  of  the  rule,  to  justify  the  taking  a 
profit  for  the  loan.^  His  casuistry  about  selling  goods  is  of 
the  same  description :  a  man  must  take  no  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  commodity,  unless  there  should  be  just  reason 
to  raise  the  price,  which  he  admits  to  be  often  the  case  in  a 
scarcity.  He  concludes  by  observing,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
well-ordered  nations,  it  would  be  a  hi^py  thing  to  have  a 
regulation  of  prices.  He  decides,  as  all  the  old  casuists 
did,  that  a  promise  extorted  by  a  robber  is  binding.  San- 
derson was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  £nglish  casuists.  His 
treatise  De  Juramenti  Obligatione  appeared  in  1647. 

25.  Though  no  proper  treatise  of  moral  philosophy  came 
Seidell,  ^'^  A°7  English  writer  in  this  period,  we  have 
Slta^  one  which  must  be  placed  in  thb  class,  strangely 
jozta  He-  as  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  its  distingulBhed 
"'"**•  author.  SMden  published  in  1 640  his  learned  work, 
De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebrssorum.' 
The  object  of  the  author  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation, 
as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law;  the  former  being  a  law 
to  which  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.  This  theme 
had  been,  of  course,  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  nor  was  much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modem 
writers.  His  purpose  is  therefore  rather  historical  than 
argumentative;  but  he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  consider  him 
the  disciple  of  the  rabbis  as  much  as  their  historian. 

26.  llie  origin  of  natural  law  was  not  drawn  by  the  Jews, 

as  some  of  the  jurists  imagined  it  ought  to  be,  fix>m 
tS^ot  the  habits  and  instincts  of  all  animated  beings, 
JJJ^'^       ^  quod  natnra  onmia  animalia  docuit,"  according  to 

the  definition  of  the  Pandects.  Nor  did  they  deem, 
as  many  have  done,  the  consent  of  mankind  and  common 
customs  of  nations  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  permanent 
and  invariable  a  standard.     Upon  the  discrepancy  of  moral 

t  BmJTb  Wocki  (edit.  PxmltK  ^-  ▼tU-  oommoo,  mmI  to  even  ined  by  Joeeph  Soik 

p.  875.  Vit^m  Voeiiaa  OMDtiom,  iu  Ui  tnatim 

«  Jmxta  fbr  mttmdmimy  w  nwd  hardly  DeV^tilff 
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sentiments  and  practices  among  mankind,  Selden  enlarges 
in  the  tone  which  Sextos  Empiricus  had  taught  scholars,  and 
which  the  world  had  learned  from  Montaigne.  Nor  did 
unassisted  reason  seem  equal  to  determine  moral  questions, 
both  from  its  natural  feebleness,  and  because  reason  alone 
does  not  create  an  obligation,  which  depends  wholly  on  the 
command  of  a  superior.^  But  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  partly  implanted  in  our  minds,  partly  made  known 
to  us  by  exterior  revelation,  his  own  will,  -^hich  is  our 
law.  These  positions  he  illustrates  with  a  superb  display  of 
erudition,  especially  Oriental,  and  certainly  with  more  pro- 
lixity, and  less  regard  to  opposite  reasonings,  than  we  should 
desire. 

27.  The  Jewish  writers  concur  in  maintaining,  that  certain 
short  precepts  of  moral  duty  were  orally  enjoined 

by  Grod  on  the  parent  of  mankind,  and  afterwards  2p?of^ 
on  the  sons  of  Noah.  Whether  these  were  simply  ^^^ 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  whether,  by  an  innate 
moral  faculty,  mankind  had  the  power  of  constantly  dis- 
cerning them,  seems  to  have  been  an  unsettled  point.  The 
principal  of  these  divine  rules  are  called,  for  distinction,  The 
Seven  Precepts  of  the  Sons  of  Noah.  There  is,  however, 
some  variance  in  the  lists,  as  Selden  has  given  them  from 
the  ancient  writers.  That  most  received  consists  of  seven 
prohibitions ;  namely,  of  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  adul- 
tery, theft,  rebellion,  and  cutting  a  limb  from  a  living  animaL 
The  last  of  these,  the  sense  of  which,  however,  is  contro- 
verted, as  well  as  the  third,  but  no  other,  are  indicated  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

28.  Selden  pours  forth  his  unparalleled  stores  of  erudition 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  upon  those  which  are  ch^g^ctw 
suggested  in  the  course  of  his  explanations.  These  or  Saidea'i 
digressions  are  by  no  means  the  least  useful  part  ^**^ 

of  his  long  treatise.  They  elucidate  some  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture.  But  the  whole  work  belongs  far  more  to  theo- 
logiod  than  to  phflosophical  investigation ;  and  I  have  placed 
it  here  chiefly  out  of  conformity  to  usage :  for  undoubtedly 
Selden,  though  a  man  of  very  strong  reasoning  faculties, 
had  not  grc^otly  turned  them  to  the  principles  of  natural 

1  Sddm  iftTf,  bi  hto  Twhkb  Talk,  that    the  feoM  of  Bxuam,  withoat  dflDjfaw  in 
he  oftn  nndentuid  do  law  oC  nature,  but    intiinrio  dlatinotioo  oC  right  and  wxooc* 
a  law  of  God.    He  might  mean  this  tai 
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not  with  much  ability.  Ilis  distinctions  are  more  than 
usnallj  feeble.  Thus  usury  is  a  deadly  sin :  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  commit  it,  unless  we  love  the  sin  for  its  own  sake ; 
for  almost  every  possible  case  of  lending  money  will  be 
found,  by  his  limitations  of  the  rule,  to  justify  the  taking  a 
profit  for  the  loan.^  His  casuistry  about  selling  goods  is  of 
the  same  description :  a  man  must  take  no  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  commodity,  unless  there  should  be  just  reason 
to  raise  the  price,  which  he  admits  to  be  oflen  the  case  in  a 
scarcity.  He  concludes  by  observing,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
well-ordered  nations,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  have  a 
regulation  of  prices.  He  decides,  as  all  the  old  casuists 
did,  that  a  promise  extorted  by  a  robber  is  binding.  San- 
derson was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  casuists.  His 
treatise  De  Juramenti  Obligatione  appeared  in  1647. 

25.  Though  no  proper  treatise  of  moral  philosophy  came 
g^m„^  from  any  English  writer  in  this  period,  we  have 
N^^^  one  which  must  be  placed  in  this  class,  strangely 
jozta  H«-  as  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  its  distinguished 
"'"**•  author.  SMden  published  in  1640  his  learned  work, 
De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentiom  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebrssorum.' 
The  object  of  the  author  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation, 
as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law;  the  former  being  a  law 
to  which  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.  This  theme 
had  been,  of  course,  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  nor  was  much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modem 
writers.  His  purpose  is  therefore  rather  historical  than 
argumentative;  but  he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  consider  him 
the  disciple  of  the  rabbis  as  much  as  their  historian. 

26.  The  origin  of  natural  law  was  not  drawn  by  the  Jews, 
^^        as  some  of  the  jurists  imagined  it  ought  to  be,  from 

UMorroT  the  habits  and  instincts  of  all  animated  beings, 
2*^**^  ^  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit,"  according  to 
the  definition  of  the  Pandects.  Nor  did  they  deem, 
as  many  have  done,  the  consent  of  mankind  and  common 
customs  of  nations  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  permanent 
and  invariable  a  standard.     Upon  the  discrepancy  of  moral 

t  Hau^i  Wocki  (tdlt.  PxmltK  vol-  ^VL  oommoo,  and  to  crvn  oMd  by  JoMph  Btm- 
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sentiments  and  practices  among  mankind,  Selden  enlarges 
in  the  tone  which  Sextus  Empiricus  had  taught  scholars,  and 
which  the  world  had  learned  from  Montaigne.  Nor  did 
anassisted  reason  seem  equal  to  determine  moral  questions, 
both  from  its  natural  feebleness,  and  because  reason  alone 
does  not  create  an  obligation,  which  depends  wholly  on  the 
command  of  a  superior.^  But  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  partly  implanted  in  our  minds,  partly  made  known 
to  us  by  exterior  revelation,  his  own  will,  'v^hlch  is  our 
law.  These  positions  he  illustrates  with  a  superb  display  of 
erudition,  especially  Oriental,  and  certainly  with  more  pro- 
lixity, and  less  regard  to  opposite  reasonings,  than  we  should 
desire. 

27.  The  Jewish  writers  concur  in  maintaining,  that  certain 
short  precepts  of  moral  duty  were  orally  enjoined 

by  Grod  on  the  parent  of  mankind,  and  afterwards  ^^Jf^ 
on  the  sons  of  Noah.  Whether  these  were  simply  ^^1^ 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  whether,  by  an  innate 
moral  faculty,  mankind  had  the  power  of  constantly  dis- 
cerning them,  seems  to  have  been  an  unsettled  point  The 
principal  of  these  divine  rules  are  called,  for  distinction,  The 
Seven  Precepts  of  the  Sons  of  Noah.  There  is,  however, 
some  variance  in  the  lists,  as  Selden  has  given  them  from 
the  ancient  writers.  That  most  received  consists  of  seven 
prohibitions ;  namely,  of  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  adul- 
tery, theft,  rebellion,  and  cutting  a  limb  from  a  living  animaL 
The  last  of  these,  the  sense  of  which,  however,  is  contro- 
verted, as  well  as  the  third,  but  no  other,  are  indicated  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

28.  Selden  pours  forth  his  unparalleled  stores  of  erudition 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  upon  those  which  are  Q„„^t0r 
suggested  in  the  course  of  his  explanations.  These  or  s^idea*! 
digressions  are  by  no  means  the  least  useful  part  ^**^ 

of  his  long  treatise.  They  elucidate  some  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture.  But  the  whole  work  belongs  far  more  to  theo- 
logi(»d  than  to  phflosophical  investigation ;  and  I  have  placed 
it  here  chiefly  out  of  conformity  to  usage :  for  undoubtedly 
Selden,  though  a  man  of  very  strong  reasoning  faculties, 
had  not  grc^y  turned  them  to  the  principles  of  natural 

1  SekkD  myt,  bi  his  TUile  TUk,  that    the  feoM  of  Bxuam,  withoat  <lfliijli«  in 
be  oftn  undentaad  do  law  of  nature,  but    hitiinalo  distiiiotioo  of  right  and  wxooc* 
a  law  of  God.    He  might  mean  (hk  hi 
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law.  His  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  many 
of  them  by  no  means  ancient^  for  those  primeval  traditions 
as  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  was  in  the  character  of  his  times ; 
but  it  will  scarcely  suit  the  more  rigid  criticism  of  our 
own.  Ilis  book,  however,  is  excellent  for  its  proper  pur^ 
pose,  that  of  representing  Jewish  opinion ;  and  is  among  the 
greatest  achievements  in  erudition  that  any  English  writer 
has  performed. 

29.  The  moral  theories  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes  are  so 
Giottntaad^uch  intcrwoven  with  other  parts  of  their  philoeo- 
Hobb«0.  phy,  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  and  in  the  Levia- 
than, that  it  would  be  dissecting  those  works  too  much,  were 
we  to  separate  what  is  merely  ethical  from  what  falls  within 
the  provinces  of  politics  and  jurisprudence.  The  whole  must 
therefore  be  reserved  for  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  chi4)ter. 
Nor  is  there  much  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  or  of  Descartes 
which  falls,  in  the  sense  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  it, 
under  the  class  of  moral  philosophy.  We  may,  therefore, 
proceed  to  another  description  of  books,  relative  to  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  mankind,  rather  than,  in  a  strict  sense, 
to  their  duties ;  though  of  course  there  will  frequently  be  some 
intermixture  of  subjects  so  intimately  allied. 

30.  In  the  year  1601,  Peter  Charron,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
ObanoQoii  published  his  treatise  on  Wisdom.  The  reputation 
^'^^**^°™*  of  this  w(H*k  has  been  considerable :  his  countrymen 
are  apt  to  name  him  with  Montaigne ;  and  Pope  has  given 
him  the  epithet  of -^ more  wise"  than  his  predecessor,  on 
account,  as  Warburton  expresses  it,  of  his  "  moderating  every- 
where the  extravagant  Pyrrhonism  of  his  friend."  It  is 
admitted  that  he  has  copied  freely  from  the  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne :  in  fiict,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Wis- 
dom, not  less,  I  should  conjecture,  than  one-fourth,  is  extracted 
from  them  with  scarce  any  verbal  alteration.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  he  moderates  the  sceptical  tone  which  he  found 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  that 
kind  have  been  transcribed:  but  we  must  do  Charron  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  has  retrenched  the  indecendes,  the 
egotism,  and  the  superfluities.  Charron  does  not  dissemble 
his  debts.  ^  This,"  he  says  in  hb  preface,  "  is  a  collection  of  a 
part  of  my  studies :  the  form  and  method  are  my  own.  What 
I  have  taken  from  others  I  have  put  in  their  words,  not  beins 
able  to  say  it  better  than  they  have  done."    In  the  political 
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part,  he  has  borrowed  copiously  from  Lipsius  and  Bodin ;  and 
he  IB  said  to  have  obligations  to  Duvair.^  The  ancients  also 
must  have  contributed  their  share.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
difficult  to  estimate  the  place  of  Charron  as  a  philosopher, 
because  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether  any  passage 
may  be  his  own.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  formed  in 
the  school  of  Montaigne,  not  much  less  bold  in  pursuing  the 
novel  opinions  of  others,  but  less  fertile  in  original  thoughts, 
so  that  he  often  falb  into  the  coounonplaces  of  ethics ;  with 
more  reading  than  his  model,  with  more  disciplined  habits,  as 
well  of  arranging  and  distributing  his  subject,  as  of  observing 
the  sequence  of  an  argument ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  hr 
less  of  ingenuity  in  thinking,  and  of  sprightliness  of  language. 

31.  A  writer  of  rather  less  extensive  celebrity  than  Char- 
ron belongs  full  as  much  to  the  school  of  Montaigne,  i^^^j^^ 
though  he  does  not  so  much  pillage  his  Essays,  ^^fj^'' 
This  was  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  a  man  (Ustinguished  by  £|J^ 
his  literary  character  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIU.,  and 
ultimately  preceptor  both  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
young  king  (Louis  XIY.)  himself.  La  Mothe  was  habitually 
and  universally  a  sceptic  Among  several  smaller  works,  we 
may  chiefly  instance  his  Dialogues,  published  many  years  aiier 
his  death,  under  the  name  of  Horatius  Tubero.  They  must 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XUI.,  and  belong,  there- 
fore, to  the  present  period.  Li  attacking  every  established 
doctrine,  especially  in  religion,  he  goes  much  farther  than 
Montaigne,  and  seems  to  have  taken  some  of  his  metaphysi- 
cal system  immediately  from  Sextus  Empiricus.  He  is  pro- 
fuse of  quotation,  especially  in  a  dialogue  entitled  Le  Banquet 
Sceptique,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  uni- 
form taste  of  mankind  as  to  their  choice  of  food.  His  mode 
of  arguing  against  the  moral  sense  is  entirely  that  of  Mon- 
taigne ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  is  more  full  of  the  two 
&llacies  by  which  that  lively  writer  deceives  himself:  namely, 
the  accumulating  examples  of  things  arbitrary  and  fanciful, 
such  as  modes  of  dress  and  conventional  usages,  with  respect 
to  which  no  one  pretends  that  any  natural  law  can  be  found ; 
and,  when  he  comes  to  subjects  more  truly  moral,  the  turning 
our  attention  solely  to  the  external  action,  and  not  to  the 
motive  or  principle,  which,  under  different  drcumstanceSy  may 
prcHnpt  men  to  opposite  courses. 
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32.  These  dialogues  are  not  unpleasing  to  read,  and  ex- 
hibit a  polite  though  rather  pedantic  stjle,  not  uncommon  in 
the  seTenteenth  century.  They  are,  however,  very  diffuse ; 
and  the  sceptical  paradoxes  become  merely  conmionplaoe  by 
repetition.  One  of  them  is  more  grossly  indecent  than  any 
part  of  Montaigne.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
much  to  be  admired  as  a  philosopher :  little  appears  to  be  his 
own,  and  still  less  is  really  good.  He  contributed,  no  ques- 
tion, as  much  as  any  one,  to  the  irreligion,  and  contempt  for 
morality,  prevailing  in  that  court  where  he  was  in  high  repu- 
tation. Some  other  works  of  this  author  may  be  classed 
under  the  same  description. 

33.  We  can  hardly  refer  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  to  the  school 
Bacon's  of  Montaigne,  though  their  title  may  lead  us  to  sus- 
■^J«-  pect  that  they  were  in  some  measure  suggested  by 
that  most  popular  writer.  The  iirst  edition,  containing  ten 
essays  only,  and  those  much  shorter  than  as  we  now  possess 
them,  appeared,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  1597. 
They  were  reprinted  with  very  little  variation  in  1606.  But 
the  enlarged  work  was  published  in  1612,  and  dedicated  to 
Prince  Henry.  He  calls  them,  in  this  dedication,  "  certain 
brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which 
I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is 
ancient ;  for  Seneca's  Epbtles  to  Ludlius,  if  you  mark  them 
well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed  meditations,  though 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles."  The  resemblance,  at  all 
events,  to  Montaigne,  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  men  equally  original  in  genius,  and  entirely  opposite  in 
their  characters  and  circumstances.  One,  by  an  instinctive 
felicity,  catches  some  of  the  characteristics  of  human  nature ; 
the  other,  by  profound  reflection,  scrutinizes  and  dissects  it. 
One  is  too  negligent  for  the  inquiring  reader,  the  other  too 
formal  and  sententious  for  one  who  seeks  to  be  amused.  We 
delight  in  one,  we  admire  the  other ;  but  this  admiration  has 
also  its  own  delight.  In  one  we  find  more  of  the  sweet  tem- 
per and  tranquil  contemplation  of  Plutarch ;  in  the  other,  more 
of  the  practical  wisdom  and  somewhat  ambitious  prospects 
of  Seneca.  It  is  characteristic  of  Bacon's  philosophical  writ- 
ings, that  they  have  in  them  a  spirit  of  movement,  a  per- 
petual reference  to  what  man  is  to  do  in  order  to  an  end, 
rather  than  to  his  mere  speculation  upon  what  is.  In  his 
Essays,  this  is  naturally  still  more  prominent.    They  are,  as 
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quaintly  described  iu  the  titlcpage  of  the  first  editioD,  "  places 
{loci)  o£  persuasion  and  dissuasion ; "  counsels  for  those  who 
would  be  great  as  well  as  wise.  They  are  such  as  sprang 
firom  a  mind  ardent  in  two  kinds  of  ambition,  and  hesitating 
whether  to  found  a  new  philosophy,  or  to  direct  the  vessel  of 
the  state.  We  perceive,  however,  Uiat  the  immediate  reward 
attending  greatness,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  gave  it  a 
preponderance  in  his  mind ;  and  hence  his  Essays  are  more 
often  political  than  moral :  they  deal  with  mankind,  not  in 
their  general  faculties  or  habits,  but  in  their  mutual  strife ; 
their  endeavors  to  rule  others,  or  to  avoid  their  rule.  He  is 
more  cautious  and  more  comprehensive,  though  not  more 
acute,  than  Machiavel,  who  often  becomes  too  dogmatic 
through  the  habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  a  paiticular 
aspect  of  political  societies.  Nothing  in  the  Prince  or  the 
discourses  on  Livy  is  superior  to  the  Essays  on  Seditions,  on 
Empire,  on  Innovations,  or  generally  those  which  bear  on  the 
dexterous  management  of  a  people  by  their  rulers.  Both 
these  writers  have  what  to  our  more  liberal  age  appears  a  coun- 
selling of  governors  for  their  own  rather  than  their  subjects' 
advantage ;  but  as  this  is  generally  represented  to  be  the  best 
means,  though  not,  as  it  truly  is,  the  real  end,  their  advice 
tends,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  the  substantial  benefits  of 
government. 

34.  The  transcendent  strength  of  Bacon's  mind  is  visible 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  these  Essays,  unequal  as  they  Thdr  ex- 
must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  such  compositions.  «*"««x** 
They  are  deeper  and  more  discriminating  than  any  earlier, 
or  idmost  any  later,  work  in  the  English  language,  full  of 
recondite  observation,  long  matured  and  carefully  si^d.  It  is 
true,  that  we  might  wish  ^r  more  vivacity  and  ease.  Bacon, 
who  had  much  wit,  had  little  gayety ;  his  Essays  are  conse- 
quently stiff  and  grave,  where  die  subject  might  have  been 
touch(^  with  a  lively  hand :  thus  it  is  in  those  on  Gardens 
and  on  Building.  The  sentences  have  sometimes  too  apoph- 
thegmatic  a  form,  and  want  of  coherence  ;  the  historical  in- 
stances, though  far  less  frequent  than  with  Montaigne,  have  a 
little  the  look  of  pedantry  to  our  eyes.  But  it  is  fh)m  this 
condensation,  from  this  gravity,  that  the  work  derives  its 
peculiar  impressiveness.  Few  books  are  more  quoted ;  and, 
what  is  not  always  the  case  with  such  books,  we  may  add,  that 
few  are  more  generally  read.    In  this  respect,  they  lead  the 
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yan  of  our  prose  literatare :  for  no  gentleman  is  ashamed  of 
owning  that  he  has  not  read  the  Elizabethan  writers ;  but  it 
would  be  somewhat  derogatory  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim 
to  polite  letters,  were  he  unacquainted  with  the  Essajs  of 
Bacon.  It  is,  indeed,  little  worth  while  to  read  tills  or  any 
other  book  for  reputation's  sake ;  but  very  few  in  our  language 
so  well  repay  the  pains,  or  afford  more  nourishment  to  the 
thoughts.  They  might  be  judiciously  introduced,  with  a  small 
number  more^  into  a  sound  method  of  education,  —  one  that 
should  make  wisdom,  rather  than  mere  knowledge,  its  object ; 
I  and  might  become  a  text-book  of  examination  in  our  schools. 

35.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  fittest  place  for 
I  Veitham's    bringing  forward  some  books,  which,  though  moral 

r  B««iT«.     in  tgeir  subject,  belong  to  the  general  literature  of 

the  age ;   and  we  might  strip  the  province  of  polite  letters 
^  of  wlmt  have  been  reckoned  its  diief  ornaments.     I  shall 

^  therefore  select  here  such  only  as  are  more  worthy  of  conside- 

ration for  their  matter  than   for  the  style  in   which  it  is 
delivered.     Several  that  might  range,  more  or  less,  under  the 
»  denomination  of  moral  essays,  were  published  both  in  English 

and  in  other  languages.     But  few  of  them  are  now  read,  or 
even  much  known  by  name.  One,  which  has  made  a  better  for- 
tune than  the  rest,  demands  mention, — the  Resolves  of  Owen 
If  Feltham.     Of  this  book,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 

in  1627,  the  second  not  till  afler  the  middle  of  the  century, 
l»  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  high  praises  in  those  modem 

I  writers  who  profess  a  faithful  allegiance  to  our  older  litera- 

I  ture.     For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  Feltham  appears  not 

only  a  labored  and  artificial,  but  a  shallow  writer.     Among 
^  his  many  faults,  none  strikes  me  more  than  a  want  of  depth, 

which  his  pointed  and  sententious  manner  renders  more  ridi- 
culous.   There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this  vacuity  of 
original  meaning  in  Feltham :  it  would  be  possible  to  fill  a 
f  few  pages  with  extracts  not  undeserving  of  being  read,  with 

thoughts  just  and  judicious,  though  never  deriving  much 
lustre  from  his  diction.     He  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  in 
I  point  of  style ;   with  little  vigor,  he  has  less  elegance ;   his 

I  English  is  impure  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  full  of  words 

unauthorized  by  any  usage.     Pedantry,  and  the  novel  phrases 
which  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  was  supposed  to  warrant, 
^  appear  in  most  productions  of  this  period;   but   Feltham 

0  attempted  to  bend  the  English  idiom  to  his  own  affectations 
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The  moral  reflectioBS  of  a  serious  and  thoogbtAil  mind  are 
generally  pleasing ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  is  partly  owing  the 
kind  of  popularity  which  the  Resolves  of  Feltham  have 
obtained ;  but  they  may  be  had  more  agreeably  and  profitably 
in  other  books.^ 

36.  A  superior  genius  to  that  of  Feltham  is  exhibited  in 
the  Beligio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  This  Browned 
little  book  made  a  remarkable  impression :  it  was  B^JJjgf 
aooD  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  highly  ^^^"^ 
extolled  by  Conringius  and  others,  who  could  only  judge 
through  these  versions.  Patin,  though  he  rather  lights  it 
himself,  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  that  it  was  very  popular 
at  Paris.  The  character  which  Johnson  has  given  of  the 
Religio  Medici  is  well  known ;  and,  though  perhaps  rather 
too  &vorable,  appears,  in  general,  just.'  The  mind  of  Browne 
was  fertile,  and,  according  to  the  current  use  of  the  word, 
ingenious ;  his  analogies  are  original,  and  sometimes  brilliant ; 
and,  as  his  learning  is  also  in  things  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
this  gives  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  all  his  writings 
and  especially  to  the  Religio  MedicL  He  was,  however,  &r 
removed  from  real  philosophy,  both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and 
by  the  nature  of  his  emotion:  he  seldom  reasons;  his 
thoughts  are  desultory;  sometimes  he  appears  sceptical  or 
paradoxical;  but  credulity,  and  deference  to  authority, prevaiL 
He  belonged  to  the  class,  numerous  at  that  time  in  our 
church,  who  halted  between  Popery  and  Protestantism ;  and 
this  gives  him,  on  all  such  topics^  an  appearance  of  vadlla- 

>  TUB  if  •  nDdom  Mmple  of  Fdtham^a  nefwibtlMf,  I  ■etmtd  to  pereeiTt  mom 

atjlm:  "  Of  an  6t^tM  of  lorrow,  •  dia-  reaimblaooe  to  the  tout  and  way  of  think- 

•dkiiifftotlMiiMMtpltiAil^beeMiMit  Ing  of  tho  Torldah  Spy,  wfaieh  It  a  dm* 

mto  OS  most  Um  flnllty  of  hnmanifey.  eompttiiMtit  to  tha  formar ;  for  the  Twak» 

eannoi  but  moat  midmght  the  moI  Ish  Spy  la  neither  dlaagroMble  nor  anper- 


of  hlin  that  la  Mien.    The  aorrowa  of  a  fldal.     The  rBaamhlanre  moat  Ue  In 

dapoaad  king  are  Uke  the  distorquemenU  certain  contemplative  melanoholy,  rather 

of  a  darted  eonadenoet  which  none  can  aerloua   than  aereref   In  reapeet  to  the 

know  but  he  thai  hath  loat  a  eiown.''—  world  and  Ita  w»ra  ;  and  m  Feltham** 

Cent,  t  81.    We  find,  not  kM«^after,  the  RemlvM  aeam  to  hare  a  ehaim,  by  the 

Mkmlng  practoua  phraM:  **The  natora  edittona  they  hare  gone  thron^^  and  the 

that  la  ortad  with  the  anbtletlM  of  time  nod  name  ther  hare  gahwd,  I  eaa  oolj 

aad  praetSee."  —  !.  68.    In  one  page  we  look  for  it  In  thia. 

hare   obmtAilaU,  nttudj  paniui  {tm    m  *  "  The  Religio  Medici  waa  no  aoooer 

y9xb)yJmU  (fldUnfi),  tmewtam,  depraving  pabUahed  than  it  esdted  the  attantloii 

(calmnniaHng).    i.  oO.    And  we  are  to  be  of  the  pnbBc  by  the  norelty  of  paradoxM, 

dlwaated  with  aneh  vile  Ingliah,  or  pro-  the  dignity  of  aenttment,  the  qotok  aoo- 

perly  no  IngUah,  for  the  aake  of  the  c  melon  of  imagea.  the  mnltltode  of  ab- 

ateapy  mwa  of  a  trirlal  moraatr.    Such  atnue  allnatona,  the  anbtle^  of  diaqnirf* 

drfoeta  are  not  oompenMtad  by  the  better  tfcm,  aad  the  atrength  of  langaage.*'  ~ 

and  mora  atriking  thooghta  we  may  oeea>  lifo  of  Browne  (in  Johnioo^a  Worn,  ztt 

teaUy  U^t  upon.    In  raadhig  Mttiam,  375). 
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tion  and  irresolateness,  which  probably  represents  the  real 
state  of  his  mind.  His  paradoxes  do  not  seem  very  original ; 
nor  does  he  arrive  at  them  bj  any  process  of  argument :  they 
are  more  like  traces  of  his  reading  casually  suggesting  them- 
selves, and  supported  by  his  own  ingenuity.  His  style  is  not 
flowing,  but  vigorous ;  his  choice  of  words  not  elegant,  and 
even  approaching  to  barbarism  as  English  phrase :  yet  there 
is  an  impressiveness,  an  air  of  reflection  and  sincerity,  in 
Browne's  writings,  which  redeem  many  of  their  fkalts.  His 
egotism  is  equal  to  that  of  Montaigne ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  the  egotism  of  a  melancholy  mind,  which  generally 
becomes  unpleasing.  This  melancholy  temperament  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Browne.  ^  Lef  s  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and 
epitaphs  "  seems  his  motto.  His  best-written  work,  the  Hy- 
driotaphia,  is  expressly  an  essay  on  sepulchral  urns ;  but  the 
same  taste  for  the  circumstances  of  mortality  leavens  also 
the  Beligio  MedicL 

37.  The  thoughts  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  on  moral  prudence 
8eiden*f  are  fcw,  but  precious.  And  some  of  the  bright*  sal- 
aM>i«  Tftik.  lies  of  Selden  recorded  in  his  Table  Talk  are  of  the 
same  description,  though  the  book  is  too  miscellaneous  to  fidl 
under  any  single  head  of  classification.  The  editor  of  this 
very  short  and  small  volume,  which  gives,  perhaps,  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  Selden's  natural  talents  than  any  of  his 
learned  writings,  requests  the  reader  to  distinguish  times,  and, 
^  in  his  fancy,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  when  and  the  why 
many  of  these  things  were  spoken."  This  intimation  accounts 
for  the  diflerent  spirit  in  wluch  he  may  seem  to  combat  the 
follies  of  the  prelates  at  one  time,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  or 
fanatics  at  another.  These  sayings  are  not  always,  appa- 
rently, well  reported :  some  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood, 
and,  in  others,  the  limiting  clauses  to  have  been  forgotten. 
But^  on  the  whole,  they  are  fuU  of  vigor,  radness,  and  a  kind 
of  scorn  of  the  half-learned,  far  less  rude,  but  more  cutting, 
than  that  of  Scaliger.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Table  Talk 
of  Selden  is  worth  all  the  Ana  of  the  Continent.  In  this  I 
should  be  disposed  to  concur ;  but  they  are  not  exactly  woiks 
of  the  same  class. 

38.  We  must  now  descend  much  lower,  and  could  find  little 
Otbon't  w^rt^  remembering.  Osbom's  Advice  to  his  Son  may 
kMtm  to  be  reckoned  among  the  moral  and  political  writings 
"■  **       of  this  period.     It  is  not  very  far  above  mediocrity. 
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and  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  commonplace,  jet  with  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  sound  sense  and  observation.  The 
style  is  rather  apophthegmatic,  though  by  no  means  more  so 
thEUd  was  then  usuaL 

39.  A  few  books,  English  as  weU  as  foreign,  are  purposely 
deferred  for  the  present.  I  am  rather  apprehensiye  j^^^ 
that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  overlooked  some,  not  vaientfoe 
unworthy  of  notice.  One,  written  in  Latin  by  a  ^^'^' 
German  writer,  has  struck  me  as  displaying  a  spirit  which 
may  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  livelier  and  lighter  class, 
though  with  serious  intent,  of  moral  essays.  John  Valentine 
Andreas  was  a  man  above  his  age,  and  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  narrow  and  pedantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theo- 
logians. He  regarded  all  things  around  him  with  a  sarcastic 
but  benevolent  philosophy,  keen  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
mankind,  yet  only  for  the  sake  of  amending  them.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  he  invented  the  existence  of  the 
famous  Rosicrucian  society,  not  so  much  probably  for  the  sake 
of  mystification,  as  to  suggest  an  institution  so  praiseworthy 
and  philanthropic  as  he  delineated  for  the  imitation  of  man- 
kind. This,  however,  is  still  a  debated  problem  in  Grermany.^ 
But,  among  his  numerous  writings,  that  alone  of  which  I  know 
any  thing  is  entitled,  in  the  original  Latin,  Mythologiae  Chris- 
tianse,  sive  Virtutum  et  Yitiorum  Yitae  Humans  Imaginum, 
Libri  Tres  (Strasburg,  1618).  Herder  has  translated  a  part 
of  this  book  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Zerstreute  Blatter; 
and  it  is  here  that  I  have  met  with  it  Andreas  wrote,  I 
believe,  solely  in  Latin ;  and  his  works  appear  to  be  scarce,  at 
least  in  England.  These  short  apologues,  which  Herder  has 
called  Parables,  are  written  with  unconmion  terseness  of  lan- 
guage, a  happy  and  original  vein  of  invention,  and  a  philoso- 
phy looking  down  on  common  life  without  ostentation  and 
without  passion.  He  came,  too,  before  Bacod;  but  he  had 
learned  to  scorn  the  disputes  of  the  schools,  and  had  sought 
for  truth  with  an  entire  love,  even  at  the  hands  of  Cardan 
and  Campanella.  I  will  give  a  specimen,  in  a  note,  of  the 
peculiar  manner  of  Andreas ;  but  my  translation  does  not  per- 
hi^  justice  to  that  of  Herder.  The  idea,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  now  become  more  trite.' 

>  Broeker,  It.  785;  Blogr.  Unlr.,  art.     Meh  other  flor  tapeclority,  and  the  toIom 

^  Andrae/'  «f  oHbL  of  the  Jadgw  wwe  dlTid«L    The  men  of 

*  **  The  Pen  and  the  Swocd  ttrore  with     leernli^   talked   rnneh,  and    penaadcd 
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40.  The  reduse  phiJoeopber,  who.  like  Descartes  in  hi^ 
oocmtrj-boase  near  Utrecht,  inrestiizates  the  properties  of 
quantttj,  or  the  operatioos  of  the  human  mind,  while  na- 
tions are  gtrivinjr  for  conquest,  and  £ftctioos  for  ascendency, 
hears  that  tmnolraoos  nproar  bat  as  the  da^h  of  the  ocean 
waves  at  a  distance ;  and  it  maj  eren  serve,  like  moiic  that 
fidb  upon  the  poet*s  ear,  to  wake  in  him  some  new  train 
of  high  thoaght,  or,  at  the  least,  to  confirm  his  love  of  the 
abeolate  and  the  eternal,  bj  comparisoa  with  the  imperfec- 
tion and  error  that  beset  the  worid.  Snch  is  the  serene 
temple  of  philosophT,  which  the  Boman  poet  has  contrasted 
with  the  storm  and  the  battle,  with  the  passions  of  the 
great  and  the  many,  the  perpetual  stmg^  of  man  against 
his  fellows.  Bat  if  he  who  might  dwell  on  this  rantage- 
groond  descends  into  the  plain,  and  takes  so  near  a  view 
of  the  world's  strife  that  he  sees  it  as  a  whole  very  imper- 
fectlj,  while  the  parts  to  which  he  approaches  are  magni- 
fied beyond  their  proportion ;  if  especiallj  he  mingles  with 
the  combat,  and  shares  its  hopes  and  its  perils,  though  in  many 
respects  he  may  know  more  than  those  who  keep  aloof^  — 
he  wiU  lose  something  of  that  faculty  of  equal  and  compre- 

tmaj :  the  mmt  of  srsf  votb  flow,  aad  Swrd  wm  wttm,   knplMaMe,   bal  hm 

MDpelkd  msBT  to  join  ttidr  «id«.    ThoB  eonpafCi  ud  rabUc :  m>  that  on  bo4h  iUm 

nothiof  eonld  tw  <lK«nniDed :  it  followed  tb«    rkfory    remained    vnoertain.     At 

ttMt  both  were  left  to  flgfat  it  out,  and  ki^th,   for   the  cecarity   of  both,    the 

■etUe  their  dicpote  in  tingle  oombal.  eonunoo  wcel  pronounoed  that  both  In 

*'0n  one  ilde,  books   rustled   in   the  turn  should  stand  br  her  Ale  and  bear 

libraries ;  on  the  oCbrr,  arms  lattAed  in  with  earh  other.     For  that  only  Is   a 

the  amenals  :  men  looked  on  In  hope  and  happy  country  where  the  Pea  aad  the 

aar,  and  waited  the  end.  Sword  are  aithftil  semuit^  not  wheiw 

**  The  Pen,  eonswrated  to  tmth,  was  either  fovtms  bj  its  arUtraxy  wUl  sad 

notorious  for  murh  fklwbood ;  the  Sword, •.- •• 


a  serraat  of  Ood.  was  stained  with  faino-        If  the  tooehea  fai  thto  Uttle  pisee  are 

rent  blood:   both  hoprd  for  the  aid  of  not  always  clearly  laid  on.  It   maj   be 

IlMTcn  ;  both  found  lU  wrath.  ancribcd  as  much,  perhaps,  to  their  haTtng 

'*  The  State,  whkh  had  need  of  both,  passed  through  two  trsnsiafions,  as  to 

and  dteUked  the  manners  of  both,  would  the  fluUt  of  the  exc«Ueat  writer.    But, 

put  on  the  appearance  of  earing  for  the  in  this  eariy   age,  we   seldaB  find  the 

wml  and  woe  of  neither.    The  Pen  was  entire  nsatness  and  Midty  vhkh  later 

wrak,  but  quick,  glib,  wcU  exerrisMl,  and  times  attainfd. 
vary   bold,   ebeo  uue  proroked  it.     The 
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hensive  vision  in  which  the  philosophical  tamper  consifts. 
Such  has  very  frequently,  or  more  or  less  perhaps  in  almost 
eveiy  instance,  been  the  fate  of  the  writer  on  general  politics  : 
if  his  pen  has  not  been  solely  employed  with  a  view  to  the 
questions  that  engage  attention  in  his  own  age,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  guided  in  a  certain  degree  by  regard  to  them. 

41.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  seen  that  notions 
of  popular  rights,  and  of  the  admissibility  of  sov-  AbM»<km- 
ereign  power  for  misconduct,  were  alternately  n»«ntof 
broached  by  the  two  great  religious  parties  of  nArch&na 
Europe,  according  to  the  necessity  in  which  they  **»«»*«i. 
stood  for  such  weapons  against  their  adversaries.  Passive 
obedience  was  preached  as  a  duty  by  the  victorious :  rebel- 
lion was  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  vanquished.  The  history 
of  France  and  England,  and  partly  of  other  countries,  was 
the  clew  to  these  politics.  But,  in  the  following  period,  a  more 
tranquil  state  of  public  opinion,  and  a  firmer  hand  upon  the 
reins  of  power,  put  an  end  to  such  books  as  those  of  Lan- 
guet,  Buchaiuui,  Rose,  and  Mariana.  The  last  of  these,  by 
the  vindication  of  tyrannicide,  in  his  treatise  De  Rege,  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  a  re-action  in  political  literature.  The 
Jesuits  in  France,  whom  Henry  IV.  was  inclined  to  favor, 
publicly  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Mariana  in  1 606.  A  Book 
by  Becanus,  and  another  by  Suarez,  justifying  regicide,  were 
condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1612.*  The  assas- 
sination, indeed,  of  Henry  IV.,  conmiitted  by  one,  not  perhaps, 
metaphysically  speaking,  sane,  but  whose  aberration  of  intel- 
lect had  evidently  been  either  brought  on  or  nourished  by  the 
pernicious  theories  of  that  school,  created  such  an  abhorrence 
of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the  Jesuits  nor  others  ventured 
afterwards  to  teach  it  Those  also  who  magnified,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  the  alleged  supremacy  of  the  see 
of  Rome  over  temporal  princes,  were  IHtle  inclined  to  set  up, 
like  Mariana,  a  popular  sovereignty,  a  right  of  the  multitude 
not  emanating  from  the  church,  and  to  which  the  church 
itself  might  one  day  be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting. 
This  became,  therefore,  a  period  favorable  to  the  theories  of 
absolute  power ;  not  so  much  shown  by  means  of  their  posi- 
tive assertion  through  the  press,  as  by  the  silence  of  the 
press,  comparatively  speaking,  on  all  political  theories  what- 
ever. 

<  Maeny,  Hitt.  de  1«  M^re  et  da  FDt. 
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42.  The  political  writings  of  this  part  of  the  seventeenth 

century  assumed,  in  consequence,  more  of  an  his- 
Utenton  torical,  OF,  as  we  might  say,  a  statistical  character. 
JjJ^JJiL    Lea™og  was  employed  in  systematical  analyses,  of 

ancient  or  modem  forms  of  government,  in  disserta- 
tions explanatory  of  institutions,  in  copious  and  exact  state- 
ments of  the  true,  rather  than  arguments  upon  the  right  or 
the  expedient.  Some  of  the  very  numerous  works  of  Her- 
man Conringius,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt,  seem  to  &11  within 
this  description.  But  none  are  better  known  than  a  collec- 
tion, made  by  the  Elzevirs,  at  different  times  near  the  middle 
of  this  century,  containing  accounts,  chiefly  published  before, 
of  the  politick  constitutions  of  European  conunonwealths. 
This  collection,  which  is  in  volumes  of  the  smallest  size,  may 
be  called  for  distinction  the  Elzevir  Republics.  It  is  very 
useful  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  it  imparts,  but 
rarely  contains  any  thing  of  a  philosophical  nature.  Statistical 
descriptions  of  countries  are  much  allied  to  these  last :  some, 
indeed,  are  included  in  the  Elzevir  series.  They  were  as  yet 
not  frequent ;  but  I  might  have  mentioned,  while  upon  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  of  the  earliest,  —  the  Description  of 
the  Low  Countries  by  Ludovico  Guicciardini,  brother  of  the 
historian. 

43.  Those,  however,  were  not  entirely  wanting  who  took  a 
Bdiendm,  more  philosophical  view  of  the  social  relations  of 
De  suiu.  mankind.  Among  these,  a  very  respectable  place 
should  be  assigned  to  a  Scotsman,  by  name  Bellenden,  whose 
treatise  De  Statu,  in  three  books,  is  dedicated  to  Prince 
Charles  in  1615.  The  first  of  these  books  is  entitled  De  Statu 
Prisci  Orbis  in  Religione,  Re  Politica  et  Literis ;  the  second, 
Ciceronis  Princeps,  sive  de  Statu  Principis  et  Imperii ;  the 
third,  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus,  sive 
de  Statu  ReipublicaB  et  Urbis  Imperantis  Orbi.  The  first  two 
books  are,  in  a  general  sense,  political ;  the  last  relates  en- 
tirely to  the  Roman  polity,  but  builds  much  political  precept 
on  this.  Bellenden  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  history  in  his  first  book,  and  to  have  reflected 
more  philosophically  on  it,  than  perhaps  any  one  had  done 
before ;  at  least,  I  do  not  remember  any  work  of  so  early  an  age 
which  reminds  me  so  much  of  Vico  and  the  Grandeur  et  D^ 
cadence  of  Montesquieu.  We  can  hardly  make  an  exception 
for  liodin,  because  the  Scot  is  so  much  more  regularly  histori- 
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C&I9  aod  80  much  more  concise.  The  first  book  contains  little 
more  than  forty  pages.  Bellenden's  learning  is  considerable, 
and  without  that  pedantry  of  quotation  which  makes  most 
books  of  the  age  intolerable.  The  latter  parts  have  less  ori- 
ginality and  reach  of  thought.  This  book  was  reprinted,  as 
is  well  known,  in  1787 ;  but  the  celebrated  preface  of  the 
editor  has  had  the  effect  of  eclipsing  the  original  author.  Parr 
was  constantly  read  and  talked  of;  Bellenden,  never. 

44.  The  Politics  of  Campanella  are  warped  by  a  desire  to 
please  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  recommends  as  campanei. 
fit  to  enjoy  an  universal  monarchy,  at  least  by  su-  ^'*  Poutka. 
preme  control;  and  observes,  with  some  acuteness,  that  no 
prince  had  been  able  to  obtain  an  universal  ascendant  over 
Christendom,  because  the  presiding  vigilance  of  the  holy  see 
has  regulated  their  mutual  contentions,  exalting  one  and  de- 
pressing another,  as  seemed  expedient  for  the  good  of  religion.^ 
This  book  is  pregnant  with  deep  reflection  on  history :  it  is 
enriched,  perhaps,  by  the  study  of  Bodin,  but  is  much  more 
concise.  In  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  we 
find  the  fallacy  of  some  general  maxims  in  politics  i*  moUm 
drawn  from  a  partial  induction  well  exposed,  by  >«vayer. 
showing  the  instances  where  they  have  wholly  failed.  Though 
he  pays  high  compliments  to  Louis  XIII.  and  to  Richelieu,  he 
speaks  fr-eely  enough,  in  his  sceptical  way,  of  the  general 
advantages  of  monarchy. 

45.  Gabriel  Naud6,  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  acute 
understanding,  and  many  good  qualities,  but  rather  j^^,,^), 
lax  in  religious  and  moral  principle,  excited  some  coapt 
attention  by  a  very  small  volume,  entitled  Consid6ra-  *'**^ 
tions  sur  les  Coups  d'Etat,  which  he  wrote  while  young,  at 
Rome,  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bagne.    In  this,  he 
maintains  the  bold  contempt  of  justice  and  humanity  in  politi- 
cal emergencies  which  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  '*  Prince  " 
of  Machiavel ;  blaming  those  who,  in  his  own  country,  had 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre. 
The  book  is  in  general  heavy,  and  not  well  written;  but, 
coming  from  a  man  of  cool  head,  clear  judgment,  and  con- 
siderable historical  knowledge,  it  contains  some  remarks  not 
unworthy  of  notice. 

1 '*NaIhMlttetaDiuClir<ttiuiiiipriiie«p0  papft  pnMtt  lUif,  et  dMpal  crigKqiM  lUo- 
noiMrebfaun  toper  coiKitos  ChrtetfauMM  mm  eonatiu  pioat  religloiii  ei^edit  '*— 
popokw  itbi  conMrrwe  potuit    Qnonbon    e.  S. 
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46.  The  ancient  pbiloeophers,  the  civil  law}rer8,  and  bj  far 
PaMaichai  ^^^  majority  of  later  writers,  had  derived  the  origin 
th«)«y  of  of  government  from  some  aCTeement  of  the  conmiu- 
^  nity.  Bodin,  explicitly  rejecting  this  hypothesis, 
referred  it  to  violent  usurpation.  But  in  England,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  a  different  theory  gained 

^  ground  with  the  church :  it  was  assumed,  for  it  did  not  admit 

^  of  proof,  that  a  patriarchal  authority  had  been  transferred  by 

primogeniture  to  the  heir-general  of  the  human  race ;  so  that 
kingdoms  were  but  enlarged  families;  and  an  indefeasible  right 
^  of  monarchy  was  attached  to  their  natural  chief,  which,  in 

consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  discovering  him,  devolved 
upon  the  representative  of  the  first  sovereign  who  could  be 
historically  proved  to  have  reigned  over  any  nation.  This 
had  not,  perhaps,  hitherto  been  maintained  at  length  in  any 
published  book,  but  will  be  found  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  in  more  than  one.  It  was,  of  course,  in  favor  with 
James  I.,  who  had  a  very  strong  hereditary  title ;  and  it  might 
seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  of  Highland  and  Insh 
clanship,  which  does  really  affect  to  rest  on  a  patriarchal 
basis. 

47.  This  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  political  society,  or  one 
Refuted  by  akin  to  it,  appears  to  have  been  espoused  by  some 
Suans.  Qu  ^j^^  Continent.  Suarez,  in  the  second  book  of 
his  great  work  on  law,  observes,  in  a  remarkable  passage, 
that  certain  canonists  hold  civil  magistracy  to  have  been  con- 
ferred by  God  on  some  prince,  anS  to  remain  always  in  his 
heirs  by  succession ;  but  ^  that  such  an  opinion  has  neither 
authority  nor  foundation.  For  this  power,  by  its  very  nature, 
belongs  to  no  one  man,  but  to  a  multitude  of  men.  This  is  a 
certain  conclusion,  being  common  to  all  our  authorities,  as  we 
find  by  St.  Thomas,  by  the  dvil  laws,  and  by  the  great  canon- 
ists and  casuists ;  all  of  whom  agree  that  the  prince  has  that 
power  of  law-giving  which  the  people  have  given  him.  And 
the  reason  is  evident,  since  all  men  are  bom  equal,  and  con- 
sequently no  one  has  a  political  jurisdiction  over  another,  nor 
any  dominion ;  nor  can  we  give  any  reason  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  why  one  man  should  govern  another  rather  than 
the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  one  might  allege  ihe  primacy 
which  Adam  at  his  creation  necessarily  possessed,  and  hence 
deduce  his  government  over  all  men,  and  suppose  that  to  be 
derived  by  some  one,  either  through  priraogenitary  descent, 
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or  through  the  special  appointment  of  Adam  himself.  Thus 
ChrysosUHu  has  said,  that  the  descent  of  all  men  from  Adam 
signifies  their  subordination  to  one  sovereign.  But  in  fact  we 
could  only  infer  from  the  creation  and  natural  origin  of  man- 
kind that  Adam  possessed  a  domestic  or  patriarchal  (cscono- 
micam),  not  a  political,  authority ;  for  he  had  power  over  his 
wife,  and  afterwards  a  paternal  power  over  his  sons  till  they 
were  emancipated ;  and  he  might  even,  in  course  of  time,  have 
servants  and  a  complete  family,  and  that  power  in  respect  of 
them  which  is  called  patriarchal.  But  afler  families  began  to 
be  multiplied,  and  single  men  who  were  heads  of  fisimilies 
to  be  separated,  they  had  each  the  same  power  with  respect  to 
their  own  &unilies.  Nor  did  political  power  begin  to  exist 
till  many  families  began  to  be  collected  into  one  entire  com- 
munity. Hence,  as  that  community  did  not  begin  by  Adam's 
creation,  nor  by  any  will  of  his,  but  by  that  of  idl  who  formed 
it,  we  cannot  properly  say  that  Adam  had  naturally  a  political 
headship  in  such  a  society;  for  there  are  no  principles  of 
reason  from  which  this  could  be  inferred,  since,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  it  is  no  right  of  the  progenitor  to  be  even  lang  of  his 
own  posterity.  And,  if  this  cannot  be  proved  by  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  we  have  no  ground  for  asserting  that  God 
has  given  such  a  power  by  a  special  gift  or  providence,  inas- 
much as  we  have  no  revelation  or  Scripture  testimony  to  the 
purpose."^  So  clear,  brief,  and  dispassionate  a  refutation 
mi^t  have  caused  our  English  divines,  who  became  very 
fond  of  this  patriarchal  the<n7,  to  blush  before  the  Jesuit  d 
Granada. 

48.  Suarez  maintains  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  law,  thai 
it  be  enacted  for  the  public  good.  An  unjust  law 
is  no  law,  and  does  not  bind  the  conscience.'  In  SlSfl"*^ 
this  he  breathes  the  spirit  of  Mariana ;  but  he 
shuns  some  of  his  Ixrfder  assertions.  He  denies  the  right 
of  rising  in  arms  against  a  tyrant,  unless  he  is  an  usurper ; 
and  though  he  is  strongly  for  preserving  the  concession  made 
by  the  kmgs  of  Spain  to  their  pe<^le,  that  no  taxes  shaU  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  the  Cortes,  does  not  agree  with 
those  who  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  prince  can 
impose  taxes  on  his  people  by  his  own  wilL'  Suarez  asserts 
the  direct  power  of  the  church  over  heretical  princes,  but 

iIib.ll.o.2,f8.  >Iib.l.e.7;aiidIib.liLe.SI.  •Ub.T.«.lT. 
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denies  it  as  to  infidels.^  In  thb  last  point,  as  has  been 
seen,  he  follows  the  most  respectable  authorities  of  his  na- 
tion. 

49.  Bayle  has  taken  notice  of  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Politics  bj  John  Althusius,  a  native  of  Grermanj.  Of  this, 
I  have  only  seen  an  edition  published  at  Groningen  in  1615, 
and  dedicated  to  the  States  of  West  Friesland.  It  seems, 
however,  from  the  article  in  Bayle,  that  there  was  one  printed 
at  Herbom  in  1603.  Several  German  writers  inveigh  against 
this  work  as  full  of  seditious  principles,  inimical  to  every 
government.  It  is  a  political  system,  taken  chiefly  from  pre- 
ceding authors,  and  very  freely  from  Bodin ;  with  great 
learning,  but  not  very  profitable  to  read.  The  ephoriy  as 
he  calls  them,  by  which  he  meaps  the  estates  of  a  kingdom, 
have  the  right  to  resist  a  tyrant.  But  this  right  he  denies  to 
the  private  citizen.  His  chapter  on  this  subject  is  written 
more  in  the  tone  of  the  sixteenth  than  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  indeed  had  scarcely  commenced.'  He  an- 
swers in  it  Albericus  Grentilis,  Barclay,  and  others  who  had 
contended  for  passive  obedience ;  not  failing  to  draw  support 
from  the  canonists  and  civilians  whom  he  quotes.  But  the 
strongest  passage  is  in  his  dedication  to  the  States  of  Fries- 
land.  Here  he  declares  his  principle,  that  the  supreme  power 
or  sovereignty  (Ju$  mqfestcUis)  does  not  reside  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  but  in  the  people  themselves,  and  that  no  other 
is  proprietor  or  usufructuary  of  it ;  the  magistrate  being  the 
administrator  of  this  supreme  power,  but'  not  its  owner,  nor 
entitled  to  use  it  for  his  benefit.  And  these  rights  of  sove- 
reignty are  so  much  confined  to  the  whole  community,  that 
they  can  no  more  alienate  them  to  another,  whether  they  will 
or  not,  than  a  man  can  transfer  his  own  life.' 

50.  Few,  even  among  the  Calvinists,  whose  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  in  some  cases  republican,  would,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  approved  this  strong  language  of 
Althusius.  But  one  of  their  noted  theologians,  Parasus, 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1623,  for 
some  passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  which  seemed  to  impugn  their  orthodox  tenet  of  un- 

^  lib.  m.  e.  10.  agnoMO.    Proprietuinm  tsio  ct  arafkne- 

*  Ou.  8B.    "  D«  tymmidt  ti  ^|os  r»-  tawlam  mi^tatli  noUnm  aUiud  qaam 
BMllli.**  popolom   uniTanam   io  eorpiu    anam 

*  **  Admlnltlmlonni,  proeantonm,  ga-  ■ymMotieoiii  ex  ploribns  minodtas  eoo- 
htriliwwn  juliim  nu^estatUf  pcSnetpcni  aodAtlonibai  roaaoolftiani/^  tte. 
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limited  submission.  He  merely  holds,  that  subjects,  when  not 
private  men,  but  inferior  magistrates,  may  defend  themselves, 
and  the  state,  and  the  true  religion,  even  by  arms  against  the 
sovereign,  under  certain  conditions ;  because  these  superior 
magistrates  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  the  state.^  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  to  deny 
the  right  of  resistance  in  such  cases  without  ^  branding  the 
unsmirched  brow"  of  Protestantism  itself;  for  by  what 
other  means  had  the  reformed  religion  been  made  to  flour- 
ish in  Holland  and  Geneva,  or  in  Scotland  ?  But  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  had  been  planted  under  a  more  auspicious  star, 
there  was  little  occasion  to  seek  this  vindication  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  which  had  not,  in  the  legal  phrase,  come  in  by 
disseizin  of  the  state,  but  had  united  with  the  state  to  turn  out 
of  doors  its  predecessor.  That  some  of  the  Anglican  refu- 
gees under  Mary  were  ripe  enough  for  resistance,  or  even 
regidde,  has  been  seen  in  another  place  by  an  extract  from 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  prelates. 

51.  Bacon  ought  to  appear  as  a  prominent  name  in  political 
philosophy,  if  we  had  never  met  with  it  in  any  other.    «^^ 
But  we  have  anticipated  much  of  his  praise  on  this 
score ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  generally,  that,  on  such 
subjects,  he  is  the  most  sagacious  of  mankind.    It  would  be 
almost  ridiculous  to  descend  from  Bacon,  even  when  his  giant 
shadow  does  but  pass  over  our  scene,  to  the  feebler  class  of 
political  moralists,  such  as  Saavedra,  author  of  Idea  di  un 
Principe  PoliUco,  a  wretched  effort  of  Spain  in  her  degenera- 
cy ;  but  an  Italian  writer  must  not  be  neglected,  from  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  he  is  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
who  have  treated  the  science  of  political  economy.  Pontkax 
It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that,  besides  what  •eooony* 
may  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the  ancients,  many  valuable 
observations  which  must  be  referred  to  political  economy 
occur  in  Bodin ;  that  the  Italians  had,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  few  tracts  on  cmnage ;  that  Botero  touches  some  points 
of  the  science ;  and  that  in  England  there  were,  during  the 

1  «« Sabditt  non  prirmti,  ted  in  miigli-  phcmlM  iptot  ▼*!  tnbditos   allot   tqU 

tnta  inflniori  oonstitatl,  adTsmis  rape-  oogera ;  8.  dun  ipdi  atrox  Infcrtnr  in- 

Tknm  magiftimtam  m  et   nmpablicun  Jniia;  4.  Si  aUter  inoolouMi fl>rtania Tila 

«t  ■wlMJain  MQ  Tefam  wligionwn  ctiaa  ai  oonadantia  mm  non  poalnt ;  6.  Na 


annia  ddbndare  Jnia  poarant,  hli  poritla  pneteztn  reUglonia  ant  Jnatltin  raa  qn»> 

eooditkmlbas:  1.  Com  tupoior  macia-  rani;  6.  Sarrala anaper eiraorei^ at bmk 

Iratoa  dyyrat  in  tyrannnm;  2.  iut  deramina  inonipate  tatola  Jnxta  lena.*' 

ad  maniftatam  idololatriam  atqna  hlaa.  p,»m  in  EpIaTad  Rouimi.,  coL  ifio. 
VOL.  m.           11 
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same  age,  pamphlets  on  public  wealth,  especially  one  entitled 
A  Brief  Conceit  of  English  Policy.^ 

52.  The  author  to  whom  we  allude  b  Antonio  Serra,  a 

natiye  of  C!osenza,  whose  short  treatise  on  the 
S^Tmwnf  causes  which  may  render  gold  and  silver  abundant 
or  obtain-  ^  countries  that  have  no  mines  is  dedicated  to  the 
iHu^raT^  Count  de  Lemos,^from  the  prison  {^Yicaria,  this 
■**~^  tenth  day  of  July,  leiS.**  It  has  hence  been 
inferred,  but  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  Serra  had  been 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  his  fellow-citizen  Campanella, 
fourteen  years  before,  liie  dedication  is  in  a  tone  of  great 
flattery,  but  has  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  his  in^risonment, 
which  might  have  been  any  other.  He  proposes,  in  his  preface, 
not  to  discuss  political  government  in  general,  of  which  he 
thinks  that  the  ancients  have  treated  sufficiently,  if  we  well 
understood  their  wortu ;  and  still  less  to  speak  of  justice  and 
injustice,  the  civil  law  being  enough  for  this ;  but  merely  whta 
are  the  causes  that  render  a  country  destitute  of  mines  abun- 
dant in  gold  and  silver,  which  no  one  has  ever  considered, 
though  some  have  taken  narrow  views,  and  fancied  that  a  low 
rate  of  exchange  is  the  sole  means  of  enriching  a  country. 

53.  In  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  Serra  divides  the 
HtecMUM  causes  of  wealth,  that  is,  of  abundance  of  money, 
orvwUh.  into  general  and  particular  accidents  (accidenti  com' 
muni  €  propfj) :  meaning,  by  the  former,  cireumstances  which 
may  exist  in  any  country ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  some.  The  conmion  accidents  are  four,  —  abundance  of 
manufactures,  character  of  the  inhabitants,  extent  of  com- 
merce, and  wisdom  of  government  The  peculiar  are^  chiefly, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  convenience  o^  geographical  posi- 
tion. Serra  prefers  manufactures  to  agriculture  :  one  of  his 
reasons  is  their  indefinite  capacity  of  multiplication ;  for  no 
man,  whose  land  is  fully  cultivated  by  sowing  a  hundred  bosh- 
els  of  wheat,  can  sow  with  profit  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but,  in 
manufactures,  he  may  not  only  double  the  produce,  but  do  this 
a  hundred  times  over,  and  that  with  less  proportion  of  ex- 
pense. Though  this  is  now  evident,  it  is  perhaps  what  had 
not  been  much  remarked  before. 

>  ThifbavillMliiltlaliorW.  8.jVliksh  nnniHiiirM  nnniniiry  to  ■■■He.  m^ 

■OM  bftvo  tdlottMlly  takm  •»  Wllltam  not  piodaM  tte  iMiiiwfl|H  Mftterity  oa 

amkmmr:    I  bftvo  mdm  tmmm  to  bo-  wbleh  tkte  optekm  to  tHandMl.     It  hm 

HotvthftlUMTOWManodlttoiieoiMkknbly  bo«n  i«|>Hiited  son  tiMB  omo,  If  I  bIo- 

•arlkr  ttua  Uwt  ot  U84,  but,  from  dr-  tako  not,  In  mo^mn  iimm. 
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54.  Venice,  according  to  Serra,  held  the  first  place  as  a 
commercial  city,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Europe ;  mi  pntw 
**for  experience  demonstrates  that  all  the  merchan-  ^'v*"***- 
dises  which  come  from  Asia  to  Europe  pass  through  Venice, 
and  thence  are  distributed  to  other  parts."  But,  as  this  must 
evidently  exdode  all  the  traffic  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  can  <mly  onderstand  Serra  to  mean  the  trade  with  the 
I^eyant.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are 
apt  to  fall  into  a  vulgar  error  in  supposing  that  Venice  was 
crushed,  or  even  materially  afiected,  as  a  conunerdal  city,  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese.^  She  was,  in  &ct,  more 
opulent,  as  her  buildings  of  themselves  may  prove,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  than  in  any  preceding  age.  The  French 
trade  from  Marseilles  to  the  Levant,  which  began  later  to 
flourish,  was  what  impoverished  Venice,  rather  than  that  of 
Portugal  with  the  East  Indies.  This  republic  was  the  per- 
petual theme  of  admiration  with  the  Italians.  Serra  com- 
pares Naples  with  Venice :  one,  he  says,  exports  grain  to  a 
vast  amount,  the  other  imports  its  whole  subsistence :  money 
is  valued  higher  at  Naples,  so  that  there  is  a  profit  in  bringing 
it  in,  —  its  export  is  forbidden ;  at  Venice  it  is  firee  :  at  Naples 
the  public  revenues  are  expended  in  the  kingdom ;  at  Venice 
they  are  principally  hoarded.  Yet  Naples  is  poor,  and  Venice 
rich.  Such  is  the  effect  of  her  commerce  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  her  government,  which  is  always  uniform ;  while  in  king- 
doms, and  far  more  in  viceroyalties,  the  system  changes  with 
the  persons.  In  Venice  the  method  of  choosing  magistrates 
is  in  such  perfection,  that  no  one  can  come  in  by  corruption 
or  favor,  nor  can  any  one  rise  to  high  offices  who  has  not  been 
tried  in  the  lower. 

55.  All  causes  of  wealth,  except  those  he  has  enumerated, 
Serra  holds  to  be  subaltern  or  temporary :  thus  the  low  rate 
of  exchange  is  subject  to  the  common  accidents  of  commerce. 

>  rFwfaapt  it  It  too  rnuoh  to  mj,  that  roan  alter  the  Tojaga  of  Vaaco  dl  Oama. 

Vonke  wag  not  materiallir  affcetad  bj  the  One  of  the  lenaton  recommended  hie  eol- 

Portogoeee  eommeroe  with  India ;  when,  leafnet  to  employ  their  moner  in  indn- 

tbooA  she  became  poeitiTelT  richer  in  dng  the  Saltan  of  Egypt  to  obstmct  the 

the  Sixteenth  centary  than  belbre.  her  Toyagee  of  the  Portofneee  to  Calient,  eo 

■rogw  wonld  have  been  mora  rapid  liad  that  the  etate  might  potMM  a^Un  the 

the  mooopolr  of  tlM  iploe-trMle  remained  wholeoommeroeinsploee:  *' Ilche^etato 

In  her  hands.    ▲   remarkable  proof  ot  On  qua  gran  parte  della  rliirhii  noatra, 

the  appiehenrioQa  which   the  dieoovery  e  1  non  poter  pi^  fltrto,  tttL  brere  doTr4 

of  the  parage  bj  the  Cape  exHted   at  csMr  ea^ne  della  nontia  wnrtk  e  della 

Venice,  appean  br  a  letter  of  Lnlgl  da  nostra  rovina.'*  — Lettere  di  L.  da  Porto, 

Porto,  author  of  the  norel  on  Romeo  and  1882,  toI.  it  p.  476.-1847.] 
JnHet,  written  to  earij  ae  IdnO,  Joet  ten 
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Tc:  ii:  wrsihi^  lim  h  oeptDdtd  OB  die 
iTwfT  it  Teidh-  ifae  CMe;  asd, 
luir  ireBX^b.  Sem  opposes  m 
aamrc  lie  Samk.  who  had  mc- 
nr  aimxtoanat  of  : 
THSiTx  Iter  'wartc  of  t 
Mtt  c  xL'^i^  «-  f!:aMt9i;.  anc  yexxtsr  ibn.  v^  laiae  iu  < 
mtr.-*..  Tut  dAzTOirs  ^ireiiis>  bck  "t'err  innnirtani.  Hie  coin 
a:  N^-tr^  ^eK>  c^iaitsirc  ivr  xm  Tpi'eiuie^  of  ftfawsiiee  |jiopiicH 
I'Trs.  ^i.:.^  ^uDR  Hftt  iimnQK-c  xi>  wnnrHttd, — m  taaue  to 
^^.u'*  >srm  u^:*^  nr.  -rt^  Tns  inwk  imi-  heem  reprinted  at 
lUufli  n  uk  r*^f-i7iiiXL  a:  IthTiht  erorioDu^;^  Mid,  as  it  antxi- 
Tvis-  TStt  iccu-uikfts^  of  wi2m:  tas^  See£  caBed  t^  aaciLaiitile 
Tits-a^  nr-t-'-^'tt-  -^mm  snenniK  it  itilif»idn?  ibe  faogiesB  of 
rcumiK.  Tic  nnrt  rt-jfirsirc  'ceaa^  ad  Jdim — £ji«JaiMr8 
HTf-fciOL't  Jw  Fn^iUTt  Tr»m- — 'iraf  wiirttx  beiore  164i»;  but, 
n.c  i*i\ms:  ]^DiuisiK*c  xIL  jcfisr  iiie  BesuEvikm,  ve  aaj  post- 

J*tV  l^Kc  TT  ^zzBF  xmcmf  paB5ca]  T*LIio<<ijd>ers  before  the 
33  jrt»  mia^  rtf  ^w  remurr,  'ire  fcii  tbe  greatest  and  most 
^  Tl^  ianKUBw.  Th.ima?  B.oiSes.  Hi?  treaiise  De  Cire  was 
""^  """^  iCTnit<  n:  1  *-ii  for  ii^  prhToe  fnesAs.  It  oijCained, 
i^'^nw,  ft  cvTDsi3tT:ft:ik'  GrctLiiiicm.  ftDd  excited  some  ani- 
nai^Yran.  Ix  If47.  be-  pcliiisbed  it  ai  Amstenkm,  with 
ifc««  Wk  Tin^.-rsse  ftzii  exrajkhi  wbii  had  been  cenmred.  In 
!•>>•,  aia  i-sroji  tre*iij»e,  wi:k  tbe  Latin  thle,  De  Coq)ore 
Pocu.'xv.  a;<teaj^  ;  aa»d.  in  1^>1.  tbe  complete  Esrstem  of  his 
p>hiki5H-^ti.T  v:a^  »iT«i  lo  tbe  vxirid  in  tbe  LeriatLan.  These 
three  wocis^  bear  MCDembat  tbe  same  rehoion  to  one  another 
that  tbe  AdraDoeiDeni  of  Learning  does  to  tbe  treatise  De 
Angmratid  Soentiannn :  tber  are  in  e^ect  the  same ;  the 
same  order  of  subjects^  tbe  same  aipmsents^  and,  in  most 
places,  either  the  same  words,  or  such  Tariatioos  as  occurred 
to  the  second  tboogfaid  of  tbe  writer;  but  much  is  more  copi- 
oosljiOustrated  and  more  dearly  put  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former;  while  much  also,  from  wbaterer  cause,  is  withdrawn, 
or  considerablj  modified.  Whether  the  Leviathan  is  to  be 
redioned  so  exclusively  his  last  thoughts  that  we  should  pre- 
sume him  to  have  retracted  the  passages  that  do  not  appear 
in  it,  is  what  every  one  must  determine  for  himself.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  present  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  three  trea- 
tises, with  some  preference  to  the  last. 
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57.  Those,  he  begins  by  observing,  who  have  hitherto  writ- 
ten upon  civU  policy,  have  assumed  that  man  is  an  AoaiTdaor 
animal  framed  for  society ;  as  if  nothing  else  were  bii  three 
required  for  the  institution  of  commonwealths  than  *'"***^* 
that  men  should  agree  upon  some  terms  of  compact  wliich 
they  call  laws.  But  this  is  entirely  false.  That  men  do 
naturaUy  seek  each  other's  society,  he  admits,  by  a  note  in  the 
published  edition  of  De  Give ;  but  political  societies  are  not 
mere  meetings  of  men,  but  unions  founded  on  the  faith  of 
covenants.  Nor  does  the  desire  of  men  for  society  imply  that 
they  are  fit  for  it :  many  may  desire  it  who  will  not  readily 
submit  to  its  necessary  conditions.^  This  he  left  out  in  the 
two  other  treatises ;  thinking  it,  perhaps,  too  great  a  concession 
to  admit  any  desire  of  society  in  man. 

58.  Nature  has  made  little  odds  among  men  of  mature 
age  as  to  strength  or  knowledge.  No  reason,  therefore,  can 
be  given  why  one  should,  by  any  intrinsic  superiority,  command 
others,  or  possess  more  than  they.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  their  passions :  some  through  vainglory  seeking 
pre-eminence  over  their  fellows ;  some  willing  to  allow  equality, 
but  not  to  lose  what  they  know  to  be  good  for  themselves. 
And  this  contest  can  only  be  decided  by  battle  showing  which 
is  the  stronger. 

59.  All  men  desire  to  obtain  good  and  to  avoid  evil,  espe- 
cially death.  Hence  they  have  a  natural  right  to  preserve 
their  own  lives  and  limbs,  and  to  use  all  means  necessary  for 
this  end.  Every  man  is  judge  for  himself  of  the  necessity  of 
the  means,  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger.  And  hence  he 
has  a  right  by  nature  to  all  things,  to  do  what  he  wiUs  to 
others,  to  possess  and  enjoy  all  he  can;  for  he  is  the  only 
judge  whether  they  tend  or  not  to  his  preservation.  But 
every  other  man  has  the  same  right.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
injury  towards  another  in  a  state  of  nature.  Not  that  in  such 
a  state  a  man  may  not  sin  against  God,  or  transgress  the  laws 
of  nature;'  but  injury,  which  is  doing  any  thing  without 
right,  implies  human  laws  that  limit  right. 


>  "  Sodetetee  fttit«m  drilei  non  mnt  Detim,  aat  kfee  luitmmles  Ttolare  impoe- 
mni  oongremoiif  sed  fiodntm.  quibiu  ik-  slbile  dt.  Nun  ii\|iiBtitia  em  botuioc* 
ckodi*  fldes  et  pecta  neccMaru  raut.  .  .  .    tappoDit  leM  hmnaiuM,  9™^  ^  etata 


>  "  Sodetetee  aatem  drilei  non  mnt    Denm,  ant  kfee  natmmles  Ttolare  imi 

"ia  er       "      ' 

--^ -_r^ „  ,  qm 

Alia  raa  eet  appetere,  alia  ene  eapaeem.    nataraU  nnJl«B  sunt.*'  —  De  dve,  o.  1 


Appetont  enfan  UH  qnl  tamen  eonatkmee  Thit  he  Ml  oat  In  the  later  tnatiMa.    He 

aN|aae,«ineqaibaBM>detaaeMeDonpotc«t,  Mye  afterward  (leet.  28), '*0mne  damnum 

acripere  per  raperUam  non  difnanttir."  hooiini   illatnm   legis   natnralle    Tlolatio 

*  '*Non  quod  in  tali  itatu  peocare  in  atqne  in  Deom  injuria  est." 
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166  HOBBES.  Part  HI. 

60.  Thus  the  state  of  man  in  natural  liberty  is  a  state  of 
war,  —  a  war  of  eyerj  man  against  every  man,  wherein  the 
notions  of  right  and  vrrong,  justice  and  injustice,  haye  no 
place.  Irresistible  might  gives  of  itself  right,  which  is  no- 
thing but  the  physical  liberty  of  using  our  power  as  we  will 
for  our  own  preservation  and  what  we  deem  conducive  to  it. 
But  as,  through  the  equality  of  natural  powers,  no  man  pos- 
sesses this  irresistible  superiority,  this  state  of  universal  war 
is  contrary  to  his  own  good,  which  he  necessarily  must  desire. 
Hence  his  reason  dictates  that  he  should  seek  peace  as  ^u*  as 
he  can,  and  strengthen  himself  by  all  the  helps  of  war  against 
those  with  whom  he  cannot  have  peace.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
fundamental  law  of  nature ;  for  a  law  of  nature  is  nothing 
else  than  a  rule  or  precept  found  out  by  reason  for  the  avoid- 
ing what  may  be  destinctive  to  our  life. 

61.  From  this  primary  rule  another  follows, — that  a  man 
should  be  wilUng,  when  others  are  so  too,  as  far  forth  as  for 
peace  and  defence  of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to 
lay  down  his  right  to  all  things,  and  to  be  contented  wiUi  so 
much  liberty  against  other  men  as  he  would  allow  to  other 
men  against  himself.  This  may  be  done  by  renouncing  his 
right  to  any  thing,  which  leaves  it  open  to  all,  or  by  transfei^ 
ring  it  specially  to  another.  Some  rights,  indeed,  as  those  to 
his  life  and  limbs,  are  inalienable ;  and  no  man  lays  down  the 
right  of  resisting  those  who  attack  them.  But,  in  general,  ho 
is  bound  not  to  hinder  those  to  whom  he  has  granted  or  aban- 
doned his  own  right  from  availing  themselves  of  it :  and  such 
hinderance  is  injustice  or  injury ;  that  is,  it  is  tine  jurey  his 
JM  being  already  gone.  Such  injury  may  be  compared  to 
absurdity  in  argument,  being  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has 
already  done,  as  an  absurd  proposition  is  in  contradiction  to 
what  the  speaker  has  already  allowed. 

62.  The  next  law  of  nature,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  that 
men  should  fulfil  their  covenants.  What  contracts  and  cove- 
nants are,  he  explains  in  the  usual  manner.  None  can 
covenant  with  Grod,  unless  by  special  revelation:  therefore 
vows  are  not  binding,  nor  do  oaths  add  any  thing  to  the 
swearer's  obligation.  But  covenants  entered  into  by  fear, 
he  holds  to  be  binding  in  a  state  of  nature,  though  they  may 
be  annulled  by  the  law.  That  the  observance  of  justice,  that 
is,  of  our  covenant*,  i«  nrvi*r  against  reason,  Hobbes  labors 
to  prove }  for,  If  »»viM'  lf»  vli»ln(iun  may  have  tume<l  out  suc- 
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cessfulf  this,  being  contrary  to  probable  expectation,  ought  not 
to  influence  us.  ^That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the 
relish  of  justice  is  a  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  cou- 
rage rarely  found ;  by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beholden  for 
the  contentment  of  lus  life  to  fraud,  or  breach  of  pronuse."  ^ 
A  short  gleam  of  something  above  the  creeping  selfishness  of 
his  ordinary  morality ! 

63.  He  then  enumerates  many  other  laws  of  nature,  such 
as  gratitude,  complaisance,  equity,  all  subordinate  to  the  main 
one  of  preserving  peace  by  the  limitation  of  the  natural  right, 
as  he  supposes,  to  usurp  all.  These  laws  are  immutable  and 
eternal :  the  science  of  them  is  the  only  true  science  of  moral 
philosophy ;  for  that  is  nothing  but  the  science  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  mankind.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  private  appetite  is  the  measure  of  good  and 
eviL  But  all  men  agree  that  peace  is  good ;  and  therefore 
the  means  of  peace,  which  are  the  moral  virtues  or  laws  of 
nature,  are  good  also,  and  their  contraries  eviL  These  laws 
of  nature  are  not  properly  called  such,  but  conclusions  of 
reason  as  to  what  should  be  done  or  abstained  from ;  they 
are  but  theorems  concerning  what  conduces  to  conservation 
and  defence ;  whereas  law  is  strictly  the  word  of  him  that  by 
right  has  command  over  others.  But,  so  far  as  these  are 
enacted  by  God  in  Scripture,  they  are  truly  laws. 

64  These  laws  of  nature,  being  contraiy  to  our  natural 
passions,  are  but  words  of  no  strength  to  secure  any  one 
without  a  controlling  power.  For,  till  such  a  power  is  erected, 
every  man  wiU  rely  on  his  own  force  and  skiU.  Nor  will  the 
conjunction  of  a  few  men  or  families  be  sufficient  for  security ; 
Dor  that  of  a  great  multitude,  guided  by  their  own  particular 
judgments  and  i^petites.  For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of  justice  and 
other  laws  of  nature,  without  a  common  power  to  keep  them 
all  in  awe,  we  might  as  well  suppose  all  mankind  to  do  the 
same ;  and  then  there  neither  would  be,  nor  need  to  be,  any 
dvil  government  or  commonwealth  at  all,  because  there  would 
be  peace  without  subjection.'  Hence  it  becomes  necessary 
to  confer  aU  their  power  on  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  to 
bear  their  person  or  represent  them ;  so  that  every  one  shall 
own  himself  author  of  what  shall  be  done  by  such  representa- 
tive.   It  is  a  covenant  of  each  with  each,  that  he  wiU  be 

>  UrbUMB,  e.  16.  >Id.,e.l7. 
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7»  t-  II  ▼~;-2i-  iz..rr  "Lx-  j=i=_r-at 
lb  fi-wf»Aiia-    T^t-a    »    «ar    >-?^^ii       a:   vii  **    «■»   a   ^^ 

mnn  •-*- 

>iw-*r ,  mit  ^u-n.  >'W»»r  Mr*  -wniur  Tnni  ui  ■Mm-ac  ir  fr  a 
3  r—^t,  A  -^1111111  n-w^-aiia-  i^  Jiir***mt-nr  ir  it^iinni-a*  »  w^*-<i 
a  Tin  "trti.Ti*  ui  HT"^^  Hux  ■T^TaniL  iin*  'vrj.  joi.i-itr.  ""  *^ 
wiaiH-»T»r  ^i*t  3ia*'-r  T«r^  isjuL  »»r^»  "n   :*^»— *r!ic  ?it»K  *caA 

tai*  **l  "•t*"^*    -laili'C    "iitniTi*  ■^JilT'    •r^^KTHIi'llE  WT-li  ilC    ^  O.'O- 

iKit :  v-.inT  :<»inii  "»«■  ^iiirxat  rr^^aani  t  »»^  r»  »-!:j*o<w  if 
jttj  -jci*  ama  *iii  *i-ii  iLa?***TC  ui»  ??=«  w*icji  "^r*i»i  t3»?ir  rrTie- 
sane  wii  ^.nu  r*ir  'Jit^r^  »  a:  r.-^-fcanc  w.^x  rie  fCTiereirs. 
If*  ^ascrx  la'*  •^Tf^aas-^'i  w^ta  3i*  w^  u*  ai  ^";T»ie  a»  co* 

w*a.^w  »  ivr=«**i :  acr  w^ii  *a»-i  ama  se-zArai-elT.  b««a.=4e  tbe 

N'*-  cui  ti^  "CT-tr^in  *rt  sn;  2?tlT  scw^r^  a  «:;'•' ji?in :  for  ke 
wt^f  *m  ^T  ac^toer  5  a:::b:riij  cir^x  be  rii^* J  ot  icjxedce 
Umark  L.:a:  Le  bat.  it  »  tn».  conmii  iii:<:^:iin'.  thai  is 
rkiiate  th«  Iaw9  of  God  acd  narare.  bat  »?c  icjunr. 

6^.  Tbe  iOTeT«»Tj  is  DccC'Ji?arflT  jaise  of  aD  pmper  means 
dt  defeof*,  of  what  doctrioes  sLall  be  ua^t.  of  all  dispotes 
aod  complajots,  of  rewards  and  pani^hmenta,  of  war  and  peace 
with  D^i;?hbonng  coanDooweahhA,  and  eren  of  what  shall  be 
held  bj  each  sabject  in  propertr.  Propertr,  be  admits  in  one 
place,  existed  in  families  before  the  iostitutioo  of  dyil  sodetj; 
but  between  different  fiunilies  there  was  no  meum  and  tnum. 
These  are  bj  the  law  and  command  of  the  sorereign ;  and 
hence,  thoagfa  everj  sabject  maj  haTe  a  right  of  propertj 
against  his  fellow,  be  can  have  none  against  the  sovereign. 
These  rights  are  incommanicable,  and  inseparable  from  the 
sovereign  power :  there  are  others  of  minor  importance,  which 
he  may  ahenate ;  bat,  if  any  one  of  the  former  is  taken  awaj 
from  him,  he  ceases  to  be  tralj  sovereign. 

67.   The  sovereign  power  cannot  be  limited  nor  divided. 
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Hence  tl  ere  can  be  but  three  simple  forms  of  commonwealth, 
—  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The  first  he  great- 
ly prefers.  The  king  has  no  priyate  interest  apart  from  the 
people,  whose  wealth,  honor,  security  from  enemies,  internal 
tranquillity,  are  evidently  for  his  own  good.  But,  in  the  other 
forms,  each  man  may  have  a  priyate  advantage  to  seek.  In 
popular  assemblies,  there  is  always  an  aristocracy  of  orators, 
interrupted  sometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  one 
orator.  And  though  a  king  may  deprive  a  man  of  all  he 
possesses  to  enrich  a  fiatterer  or  favorite,  so  may  also  a  demo- 
cratic assembly,  where  there  may  be  as  many  Neroes  as 
orators,  each  with  the  whole  power  of  the  people  he  gov- 
erns. And  these  orators  are  usually  more  powerful  to  hurt 
others  than  to  save  them.  A  king  may  receive  counsel  of 
whom  he  will ;  an  assembly,  from  those  only  who  have  a  right 
to  belong  to  it ;  nor  can  their  counsel  be  secret.  They  are 
also  more  inconstant  both  from  passion  and  from  their  num- 
bers ;  the  absence  of  a  few  o^n  undoing  all  that  had  been 
done  before.  A  king  cannot  disagree  with  himself;  but  an 
assembly  may  do  so,  even  to  producing  civil  war. 

68.  An  elective  or  limited  king  is  not  the  sovereign,  but 
the  sovereign's  minister ;  nor  can  there  be  a  perfect  form  of 
government  where  the  present  ruler  has  not  power  to  dispose 
of  the  succession.  His  power,  therefore,  is  wholly  without 
bounds;  and  correlative  must  be  the  people's  obligation  to 
obey.  Unquestionably  there  are  risks  of  mischiefe  and 
inconveniences  attending  a  monarchy:  but  these  are  less 
than  in  the  other  forms ;  and  the  worst  of  them  is  not 
comparable  to  those  of  civil  war,  or  the  anarchy  of  a  state 
of  nature,  to  which  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth 
would  reduce  us. 

69.  In  the  exercise  of  government,  the  sovereign  is  to  be 
guided  by  one  maxim,  which  contains  all  his  duty:  Solus 
popult  tuprema  lex.  And  in  this  b  to  be  reckoned  not  only 
the  conservation  of  life,  but  all  that  renders  it  h^py.  For 
this  is  the  end  for  which  men  entered  into  dvil  society,  that 
they  might  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  human  nature  can 
attain.  It  would  be  therefore  a  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  if  sovereigns  did  not 
study,  as  far  as  by  their  power  it  may  be,  that  their  subjects 
should  be  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary,  not  for  life 
alone,  but  for  the  delights  of  life.     And  even  those  who  have 
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acquired  empire  by  conquest  must  desire  to  have  men  fit  to 
serve  them,  and  should,  in  consistency  with  their  own  aims, 
endeavor  to  provide  what  will  increase  their  strength  and 
courage.  Taxes,  in  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  should  be  laid 
equally,  and  rather  on  expenditure  than  on  revenue:  the 
prince  should  promote  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  commerce, 
and,  in  general,  whatever  makes  men  happy  and  prosperous. 
Many  just  reflections  on  the  art  of  government  are  uttered  by 
Hobbes,  especially  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  interfering  too 
much  with  personal  liberty.  No  man,  he  observes  in  another 
place,  is  so  far  free  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  sovereign 
power ;  but,  if  liberty  consists  in  the  paucity  of  restraining 
laws,  he  sees  not  why  this  may  not  be  had  in  monarchy  as 
well  as  in  a  popular  government.  The  dream  of  so  many 
political  writers,  a  wise  and  just  despotism,  is  pictured  by 
Hobbes  as  the  perfection  of  political  society. 

70.  But  most  of  all  is  the  sovereign  to  be  free  from  any 
limitation  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded,  that  he  should  conmiand  any  thing  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  the  clergy  forbid  it  under  the  penalty  of  dam- 
nation. The  pretensions  of 'the  see  of  Rome,  of  some  bishops 
at  home,  and  those  of  even  the  lowest  citizens,  to  judge  for 
themselves  and  determine  upon  public  religion,  are  dangerous 
to  the  state,  and  the  frequent  cause  of  wars.  The  sovereign, 
therefore,  is  alone  to  judge  whether  religions  are  safely  to  be 
admitted  or  not.  And  it  may  be  urged,  that  princes  are 
bound  to  cause  such  doctrine  as  they  think  conducive  to  their 
subjects'  salvation  to  be  taught,  forbidding  every  other,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  otherwise  in  conscience.  This,  however,  he 
does  not  absolutely  determine.  But  he  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that,  though  it  is  not  the  case  where  the  prince  is  infidel,'  the 
head  of  the  state,  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  is  head  also 
of  the  church ;  that  he,  rather  than  any  ecclesiastics,  is  the 
judge  of  doctrines ;  that  a  church  is  the  same  as  a  common- 
wealth under  the  same  sovereign,  the  component  members 
of  each  being  precisely  the  same.  This  is  not  very  fiur 
removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Hooker,  and  still  less  frtHU 
the  practice  of  Henry  VllL 

>  "ImpenottbiuantflmiKmChrlftknla  bat  too,  boe  ot.  ia  Bt  qua  pOTtfamt  ad 

In  tflmponllbiu  qoidam  oomlbiu  mndrai  modmn  ooImmU  M  ■Moirta  Mt  veelMla 

daberl  olM^ii«iitiun  •tiam  a  dTe  Chri«tla-  aUqoa  ChristfauwrQiD.'^—  De  Ctrt,  e.  IS, 

no  extia  coDtroreniam  «t  -  la  •pixitaali-  §  8. 
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71.  The  second  class  of  commonwealths,  those  by  forci- 
ble acquisition,  differ  more  in  origin  than  in  their  subsequent 
character  from  such  as  he  has  been  discussing.  The  rights 
of  sovereignty  are  the  same  in  both.  Dominion  is  acquired 
by  generation  or  by  conquest;  the  one  parental,  the  other 
despoticaL  Parental  power,  however,  he  derives  not  so  much 
from  having  given  birth  to,  as  from  having  preserved,  the 
child ;  and,  with  originality  and  acuteness,  thinks  it  belongs  by 
nature  to  the  mother  rather  than  to  the  father,  except  where 
there  is  some  contract  between  the  parties  to  the  contrary. 
The  act  of  maintenance  and  nourishment  conveys,  as  he  sup- 
poses, an  unlimited  power  over  the  child,  extending  to  life 
and  death ;  and  there  can  be  no  state  of  nature  between 
parent  and  child.  In  his  notion  of  patriarchal  authority,  he 
seems  to  go  as  &r  as  Filmer ;  but,  more  acute  than  FUmer, 
perceives  that  it  affords  no  firm  basis  for  political  society. 
By  conquest,  and  sparing  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  they 
become  slaves;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  held  in  bodily 
confinement,  there  is  no  covenant  between  them  and  their 
master;  but,  in  obtaining  corporal  liberty,  they  expressly  or 
tacitly  covenant  to  obey  him  as  their  lord  and  sovereign. 

72.  The  political  philosophy  of  Hobbes  had  much  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  to  create  a  sect  of  admir- 
ing partisans.  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the 
character  of  the  passing  generation,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
conspired  with  its  intrinsic  qualities;  but  a  system  so  ori- 
ginal, so  intrepid,  so  disdainful  of  any  appeal  but  to  the 
common  reason  and  common  interests  of  mankind,  so  un- 
affectedly and  perspicuously  proposed,  could  at  no  time 
have  failed  of  success.  From  the  two  rival  theories,  —  on 
the  one  hand,  that  of  original  compact  between  the  prince 
and  people,  derived  from  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  fathers  and  schoolmen;  on  the  other,  that  of 
an  absolute  patriarchal  transmuted  into  an  absolute  regal 
power,  which  had  become  prevalent  among  part  of  the 
English  clergy,  —  Hobbes  took  as  much  as  might  conciliate 
a  hearing  from  both,  an  original  covenant  of  the  multitude 
and  an  unlimited  authority  of  the  sovereign.  But  he  had 
a  substantial  advantage  over  both  these  parties,  and  espe- 
cially the  latter,  in  establishing  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  sole  final  cause  of  government,  both  in  its 
institution  and  its  continuance ;   the  great  fundamental  theo- 
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rem  upon  which  all  political  sdenoe  depends,  b jt  sometimes 
obscured  or  lost  in  the  pedantry  of  theoretical  writers.^ 

73.  In  the  positive  system  of  Hobbes  we  find  less  cause 
for  praise.  We  fisdl  in,  at  the  yery  outset^  with  a  strange 
and  indefensible  paradox,  —  the  natoral  equality  of  human 
capacities,  —  whic^  he  seems  to  have  adc^ited  rather  in  op- 
position to  Aristotle's  notion  of  a  natural  right  in  some 
men  to  govern,  founded  on  their  superior  qualities,  than 
because  it  was  at  all  requisite  for  his  own  theory.  By 
extending  this  alleged  equality,  or  slightness  of  difference, 
among  men,  to  physical  strength,  he  has  more  evidently 
shown  its  incompatibility  with  experience.  If  superiority 
in  mere  strength  has  not  oAen  been  the  source  of  political 
power,  it  is  for  two  reasons :  first,  because,  though  there  is 
a  vast  interval  between  the  strongest  man  and  the  weakest, 
there  is  generally  not  much  between  the  former  and  him 
who  comes  next  in  vigor;  and,  secondly,  because  physical 
strength  is  multiplied  by  the  aggregation  of  individu^Js,  so 
that  the  stronger  few  may  be  overpowered  by  the  weaker 
many;  while  in  mental  capacity,  comprehending  acquired 
skill  and  habit  as  well  as  natural  genius  and  disposition, 
both  the  degrees  of  excellence  are  removed  by  a  wider 
distance ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  aggregation 
of  the  powers  of  individuals  does  not  regularly  and  cer- 
tainly augment  the  value  of  the  whole.  That  the  real  or 
acknowled^ged  superiority  of  one  man  to  his  fellows  has  been 

>  [It  WM  impatod  to  Hobbea  hj  mom  Gredltar ;  adfento  Id  partlbiia  mm  tM»> 

of  the  roTalistfl,  that  ha  had  eodMTored  bar ; 

to  conciliate  Cnmiwell,  and  make  his  own  Perpetoo  Jubeor  regit  aboMe  dono. 

residence  in  England  secure,  hj  the  on-  

limited  doctrine  of  submission  to  power  In  patifam  rideo  tutelss  non  bene  uatui, 

that   he   lars   down.     This   is   said   bj  Sed  nullo  potui  tutior  eew  looo. 

Clarendon ;  but  I  bad  been  accustomed  to  

look  on  it  M  an  unfounded  coujectnre.  Londinum  TenkoSf  ne  dam  TsnlsM  Ttde- 

In  the  curious   poem,    howerer,    which  nr, 

Hobbw  wrote  at  the  age  of  eigfatj-four,  OondUo    BtatAs    [ilo]    eoadUandua 

on  his  own  lift,  we  hare  some  cooflrma-  cram. 

tionofit:—  

Omnia  miks  erat,  eommlttler  omnia  et  uni 

"  mutat  Ola  Hber  none  reglbua  omnibus,  Poscebat;   tadt«  CromweU  to   onus 

otoul  erat 

Nomine  sub  quortoregia  jura  tenant."  Baglaoonanticalamodefendereinns 

„             ,v  *  ..                      .  ^  .^  Quto  Title  rertatregla  jura  peteos?" 

He  owns  that  he  wm  aeeusad,  to  the       ^V_^  , „_  ^\li_ 

khig.orftrorincCromwelL  The  last  two  tees  were  an  •da'*'? 

•*              ^  of  the  charge.    Thto  poem  to  worth  read- 

**  Nam  ngi  aeenaor  fldM,  qoaal  theta  pro>  faig,  and  is,  of  eourae,  an  extraordinary 

barem  perfbrmance  at  slghty-lbnr.    Hobbes  (8lr 

Impla  CromwaDI,  jus  SMlariaaa  dft*  W.  MolMworth*s  adition)i  toL  t  p.  zdii. 

rem.  1868.J 
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the  ordinary  source  of  power,  b  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  we  daily  see  among  children,  and  must,  it  should 
seem,  be  admitted  by  all  who  derive  civil  authority  from 
choice,  or  even  from  conquest;  and  therefore  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  very  system  of  Hobbes. 

74.  That  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war;  that  men, 
or  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  men,  employ  force  of 
every  kind  in  seizing  to  themselves  what  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  others,  —  is  a  proposition  for  which  Hobbes  incurred 
as  much  obloquy  as  for  any  one  in  his  writings;  yet  it  is 
one  not  easy  to  controvert  But,  soon  afler  the  publication 
of  the  Leviathan,  a  dislike  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of 
universal  depravity,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  led  many  con- 
siderable men  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  elevating  too 
much  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  if  by  that  term  they 
meant,  and  in  no  other  sense  could  it  be  applicable  to  this 
question,  the  real  practical  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
species.  Certainly  the  sociableness  of  man  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  nature  as  his  selfishness :  but  whether  this  pro- 
pensity to  society  would  necessarily  or  naturally  have  led 
to  the  institution  of  political  communities,  may  not  be  very 
dear;  while  we  have  proof  enough  in  historical  traditions, 
and  in  what  we  observe  of  savage  nations,  that  mutual 
defence  by  mutual  concession  —  the  common  agreement  not 
to  attack  the  possessions  of  each  other,  or  to  permit 
strangers  to  do  so  —  has  been  the  true  basis,  the  finid  aim, 
of  those  institutions,  be  they  more  or  less  complex,  to  which 
we  give  the  appellation  of  commonwealths. 

75.  In  developing,  therefore,  the  origin  of  civil  society, 
Hobbes,  though  not  essentially  differing  from  his  predeces- 
sors, has  placed  the  truth  in  a  fuller  light.  It  does  not  seem 
equally  dear,  that  his  own  theory  of  a  mutual  covenant  be- 
tween the  members  of  an  unanimous  multitude  to  become  one 
people,  and  to  be  represented,  in  all  time  to  come,  by  such 
a  sovereign  government  as  the  majority  should  determine, 
affords  a  satisfactory  groundwork  for  the  rights  of  political 
sodety.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  too  hypothetical  as  a  fact. 
That  such  an  agreement  may  have  been  sometimes  made  by 
independent  families,  in  the  first  coming-together  of  commu- 
nities, it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny :  it  carries  upon  the 
face  of  it  no  improbability,  except  as  to  the  design  of  binding 
posterity,  which  seems  too  refined  for  such  a  state  of  mankind 
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or  DOt,  he  must  either  submit  to  their  decrees,  or  be  left  in  the 
condition  of  war  he  was  in  before,  wherein  he  might  without 
injustice  be  destroyed  by  any  man  whatsoever."*  This  re- 
newal of  the  state  of  war,  which  is  the  state  of  nature ;  this 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  doing  an  injury  to  any  one  who 
does  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  —  is  enough  to 
silence  the  question  why  we  are  obliged  still  to  obey.  The 
established  government,  and  those  who  maintain  it,  being 
strong  enough  to  wage  war  against  gainsayers,  give  them  the 
option  of  incurring  the  consequences  of  such  warfare,  or  of 
complying  with  the  laws.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from 
this,  that  the  stronger  part  of  a  commonwealth,  which  may 
not  always  be  the  majority,  have  not  only  a  right  to  despise 
the  wishes,  but  the  interests,  of  dissentients.  Thus,  the  more 
we  scrutinize  the  theories  of  Ilobbes,  the  more  there  appears 
a  deficiency  of  that  which  only  a  higher  tone  of  moral  senti- 
ment can  give, — a  security  for  ourselves  against  the  appetites 
of  others,  and  for  them  against  our  own.  But  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  his  supposition  of  a  state  of  war,  not  as  a  per- 
manent state  of  nature,  but  as  just  self-defence,  is  perhaps 
the  best  footing  on  which  we  can  place  the  right  to  inflict 
severe,  and  especiaUy  capital,  punishment  upon  offenders 
against  the  law. 

78.  The  positions  so  dogmatically  laid  down  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  mixing  different  sorts  of  government,  were,  even 
in  the  days  of  Hobbes,  contradicted  by  experience.  Several 
republics  had  lasted  for  ages  under  a  mixed  aristocracy  and 
democracy;  and  there  had  surely  been  sufficient  evidence  that 
a  limited  monarchy  might  exist,  though,  in  the  revolution  of 
ages,  it  might,  one  way  or  other,  pass  into  some  new  type 
of  polity.  And  these  prejudices  in  favor  of  absolute  power 
are  rendered  more  dangerous  by  paradoxes  unusual  for  an 
Englishman,  even  in  those  days  of  high  prerogative  when 
Hobbes  began  to  write,  —  that  the  subject  has  no  property 
relatively  to  the  sovereign ;  and,  what  is  the  fundamental  error 
of  his  whde  system,  that  nothing  done  by  the  prince  can  be 
injurious  to  any  one  else.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  other 
portents  of  Hobbism  scattered  through  these  treatises,  espe- 
cially the  Leviathan,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
moral  good  and  evil,  are  made  by  the  laws ;  that  no  man  can 
do  amiss  who  obeys  the  sovereign  authority ;  that,  though  pri- 

>  Lbt.,  e.  18. 
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vate  belief  is  of  necessity  beyond  the  prince's  control,  it  b 
according  to  his  will,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  we  must  wor- 
ship Grod. 

79.  The  political  system  of  Hobbes,  like  his  moral  system, 
of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  portion,  sears  up  the  heart 
It  takes  away  the  sense  of  wrong,  that  has  consoled  the  wise 
and  good  in  their  dangers,  the  proud  appeal  of  innocence 
under  oppression,  like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements, 
uttered  to  the  witnessing  world,  to  coming  ages,  to  the  just 
ear  of  Heaven.  It  confounds  the  principles  of  moral  appro- 
bation, the  notions  of  good  and  ill  desert,  in  a  servile  idola- 
try of  the  monstrous  Leviathan  it  creates ;  and,  after  sacrificing 
all  right  at  the  altar  of  power,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  the 
prerogative  of  dictating  the  laws  of  his  own  worship. 


Section  IIL 


Romaii  JmlipnidenM— Ototioi  od  tb*  Iawi  of  War  umI  PMet—Aaa^jrif  ct  tbli 
Work— DdbDoe  of  it  ac>2ntt  mom  Stiktarw. 

80.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  we  do  not  find  such  a 
citU  jniifte  <^uster  of  eminent  men  during  this  period  as  in 
or  thit  p*.  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  would,  of  course, 
'^^  be  out  of  our  province  to  search  for  names  little 

now  remembered,  perhaps,  even  in  forensic  practice.  Many 
of  the  writings  of  Fabre  of  Savoy,  who  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  present  volume,  belong  to  the  first  years  of  this  century. 
Farinacd,  or  Farinaceus,  a  lawyer  of  Rome,  obtained  a  cele- 
brity, which,  after  a  long  duration,  has  given  way  in  the 
progress  of  legal  studies,  less  directed  than  formerly  towards 
a  superfluous  erudition.^  But  the  work  of  Menochius,  De 
Praesumptionibus,  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  on  the  rules  of 
evidence,  is  said  to  have  lost  none  of  its  usefulness,  even 
since  the  decline  of  the  civil  law  in  France.'  No  book,  per- 
haps, belonging  to  this  period,  is  so  generally  known  as  the  « 
Coomientaries  of  Vinnius  on  the  Institutes,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  of  later  date.  Con- 
ringiuB  of  Helmstadt  may  be  reckoned,  in  some  measure, 

1  Biogr.  UnlT.  •  Id. 
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lunong  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  though  chiefly  in  the 
line  of  historical  illustration.  The  Elementa  Juris  Civilis, 
by  2k)uch,  is  a  mere  epitome,  but  neatly  executed,  of  the 
principal  heads  of  the  Roman  law,  and  nearly  in  its  own 
words.  Arthur  Duck,  another  Englishman,  has  been  praised, 
even  by  foreigners,  for  a  succinct  and  learned,  though  ele- 
mentiuy  and  popular,  treatise  on  the  use  and  authority  of  the 
ciTil  law  in  <Ufierent  countries  of  Europe.  This  little  book 
is  not  disagreeably  written;  but  it  is  not,  of  course,  from 
England  that  much  could  be  contributed  towards  Roman 
jurisprudence. 

81.  The  larger  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  link  that 
science  with  general  morals,  and  especially  such  as  soamon 
relate  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  were  not  left  ^'■* 
untouched  in  the  great  work  of  Suarez  on  laws.  I  have  not, 
however,  made  myself  particularly  acquainted  with  this  por- 
tion of  his  large  volume.  Spain  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  in  which  these  questions  were  originally  discussed 
upon  principles  broader  than  precedent,  as  well  as  upon 
precedents  themselves;  and  Suarez,  from  the  general  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  views  in  legislation  and  ethics,  is  likely 
to  have  said  well  whatever  he  may  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  international  law.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is 
much  quoted  by  later  writers. 

82.  The  name  of  Suarez  is  obscure  in  comparison  of  one 
who  soon  came  forward  in  the  great  field  of  natu-  Qntuu,  d* 
ral  jurisprudence.    This  was  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  JmwBdii 
fiunous  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  was  published  ^ 

at  Paris  in  1625.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  proof  of  the  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  as  well  as  quickness  of  parts,  which  distin- 
guished this  writer,  that  it  had  occupied  a  very  short  part  of 
his  life.  He  first  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  the  younger  Tbua- 
nns  in  August,  1623,  that  he  was  employed  in  examining  the 
principal  questions  which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations.^  In 
the  same  year,  he  recommends  the  study  of  that  law  to  another 
of  his  correspondents,  in  such  terms  as  bespeak  his  own  atten- 
tion to  it'  According  to  one  of  his  letters  to  Grassendi,  quoted 
by  Stewart)  the  scheme  was  suggested  to  him  by  Peiresc. 

^  **  V«nofr  In  iMntmndfa  controTwiia  m.,  eh*p.  U.),  but  from  oot  ttntoeedflntlr 

pnKlpaiiqiUBadJiugBDtioiniMrtlnent.'*  publidMd  in  1648,   and  aottUtd  GrotU 

—  BpM.  75.    Thlf  is  not  from  the  folio  SpistoUe  ad  Oalloa. 

eoUeetioD  of  his  •pIstlM,  80  often  quoted  *^'' Hoe  fpatioezaeto,  nihil  rmtat  qnod 

ia  a  preeeding  chapter  or  this  work  (part  tibi   mqvm  eommendam  atqoe  ttadiam 

VOL.  m.  13 
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83.  It  IB  acknowledged  by  every  one,  that  the  publication 
soeecM  or  o^  this  treatise  made  an  epoch  in  the  philosophical, 
tus  work,  and  almost,  we  might  say,  in  the  politioAl,  history  of 
Europe.  Those  who  sought  a  guide  to  their  own  conscience 
or  that  of  others,  those  who  dispensed  justice,  those  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  sense  of  right  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  had  recourse  to  its  copious  pages  for  what  might 
direct  or  justify  their  actions.  Within  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  its  publication,  we  find  the  work  of  Grotius  generally 
received  as  authority  by  professors  of  the  Continentid  univer- 
sities, and  deemed  necessary  for  the  student  of  civil  law,  at 
least  in  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  In  England, 
from  the  difference  of  laws  and  finom  some  other  causes  which 
might  be  assigned,  the  influence  of  Grotius  was  far  slower, 
and  even,  ultimately,  much  less  generaL  He  was,  however, 
treated  with  great  respect  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  law  of 
nations,  whi(£  is  distinguished  from  what  formerly  bore  that 
name  by  its  more  continual  reference  to  that  of  nature.  But, 
when  a  book  is  little  read,  it  is  easily  misrepresented ;  and  as 
a  new  school  of  philosophers  rose  up,  averse  to  much  of  the 
principles  of  their  predecessors,  but,  above  all  things,  to  their 
tediousness,  it  became  the  fashion  not  so  much  to  dispute  the 
tenets  of  Grotius,  as  to  set  aside  his  whcde  wori^  among  the 
barbarous  and  Obsolete  schemes  of  ignorant  ages.  For  this 
purpose,  various  charges  have  been  alleged  against  it  by  men 
of  deserved  eminence,  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  candidly,  or 
with  much  real  knowledge  of  its  contents.  They  have  had, 
however,  the  natural  effect  of  creating  a  prejudice,  which, 
from  the  sort  <^  oblivion  fallen  upon  the  book,  is  not  likely  to 
die  away.^  I  shall,  therefore,  not  think  myself  performing 
an  useless  task  in  giving  an  analysis  of  the  treatise  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads;  so  that  the  reader,  having  seen  for 
himself  what  it  is,   may  not  stand   in  need  of  any  argu- 

iarii.  noQ  OUiu  prirati,  «z  quo  legntoa  •(  parte  MeniMto  parti*  Hbrlf  qiMm  Sim- 

rftboln  Ttetltant,  ted  g«ntiiun  ao  pabUd ;  mam  Th«ologi«  inacrfpalt ;  piaawUm  aU 

qoam  pnettablkm  ■rtunriam  doaro  vo-  de  Jnstitia  a^t  ao  de  lecibaa.    Dram  pio* 

earn  eonsietera  ait  in  toderfbiu,  paotto-  pina  roonetrabimt  PandaetaB,  IBmo  prirao 

nibiUf  ooDditiooibaa  popolommf  renm.  atqoa  ultimo ;  at  codas  Joattalaaava,  tt- 

natlonom,  in  omnl  daoiqaa  Jura  beUi  at  bro  piimo  at  triboa  poatramia.     Noatri 

pada.    HqJna  Joria  prtnapla  qoomodo  ax  temporiaJariaconaaltipaoeiJttriagauUum 

moraU  idilJoaophia  patanda  aunt,    moo-  ao  pnbUd  coutiovarriaa  attlgara.  aoqoo 

•trare  potenut  Platooia  ao  dcarada  da  ma^  amiaaot,  qui  id  fceaav,  Vaaqoiuff, 

legibaa  Ubar.    Sad  Platonto  aummaa  aU-  Hottomaanna^Qantilia.''— Bpist.xTt  Ttaia 

qoaa  kvlaaa  anifcoerit.    Naqoa  pnmitwat  paaaaga  la  oaaftal  in  ahowiof  tha  Tiawa 

ax  acboUflUcis  Thomam  AqnlDatcai,   ai  Orotfaa  himadf  aatartataadaa  to  thaaab- 

non  parlagere,  aaltam  Inapioera  aaouoda  Jact  and  gioaodwogk  of  hia  tf  aatlaa 
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ments  or  testimonj  to  reftite  those  who  have  represented 
it  as  it  is  not 

84.  The  hook  may  he  considered  as  nearly  original,  in  its 
general  platform,  as  any  work  of  man,  in  an  ad-  jts  origi. 
vanced  stage  of  civilization  and  learning,  can  he.    It  n^uty. 

is  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Montesquieu  and  Smith. 
No  one  had  before  gone  to  the  foundations  of  international 
law  so  as  to  raise  a  complete  and  consistent  superstructure ; 
few  had  handled  even  separate  parts,  or  laid  down  any  satis- 
&ctory  rules  concerning  it  Grotius  enumerates  a  few  pre- 
ceding writers,  especially  Ayala  and  Albericus  Gentilis ;  but 
does  not  mention  Soto  in  this  place.  Gentilis,  he  says,  is 
wont,  in  determining  controverted  questions,  to  follow  either 
a  few  precedents  not  always  of  the  best  description,  or  even 
the  authority  of  modem  lawyers,  in  their  answers  to  cases, 
many  of  which  are  written  with  more  regard  to  what  the 
consulting  parties  desire,  than  to  what  real  justice  and  equity 
demand. 

85.  The  motive  assigned  for  this  undertaking  is  the  noblest 
^  I  saw,"  he  says,  ^  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  a  it.  moti^ 
license  of  fighting,  at  which  even  barbarians  might  ^^  ot^M> 
bhish ;  wars  begun  on  trifling  pretexts,  or  none  at  all,  and  car- 
ried on  without  reverence  for  any  divine  or  human  law,  as  if 
that  one  declaration  of  war  let  loose  every  crime."  The  sight 
of  such  a  monstrous  state  of  things  had  induced  some,  like 
Erasmus,  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  any  war  to  a  Christian. 
But  this  extreme,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  rather  pernicious 
than  otherwise ;  for,  when  a  tenet  so  paradoxical  and  imprac- 
ticable is  maintained,  it  begets  a  prejudice  against  the  more 
temperate  course  which  he  prepares  to  indicate.  ^  Let,  there- 
fore," he  says  afterwards, ''  the  laws  be  silent  in  the  midst  of 
arms ;  but  those  laws  only  which  belong  to  peace,  the  laws 
of  civil  life  and  public  tribunals,  not  such  as  are  eternal,  and 
fitted  for  all  seasons,  unwritten  laws  of  nature,  which  subsist 
in  what  the  ancient  form  of  the  Romans  denominated  '  a  pure 
and  holy  war.' "  * 

86.  ^  I  have  employed,  in  confirmation  of  this  natural  and 
national  law,  the  testimonies  of  philosophers,  of  his-  Hit  muim) 
torians,  of  poets,  lastly  even  of  orators :  not  that  we  ***** 
should  indiscriminately  rely  upon  them ;  for  they  are  apt  to 

>  '*  Bm  rst  pnro  ptoqne  duello  repetimdM  momo.**    It  wu  •  OMt  prodigloiiilT 
ftvqiMot  In  the  optnioa  of  tike  Bomam. 
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acquired  empire  by  conquest  must  desire  to  have  men  fit  to 
serre  them,  and  should,  in  consistency  with  their  own  aims, 
endeavor  to  provide  what  will  increase  their  strength  and 
courage.  Taxes,  in  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  should  be  laid 
equally,  and  raUier  on  expenditure  than  on  revenue:  the 
prince  should  promote  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  conmierce, 
and,  in  general,  whatever  makes  men  happy  and  prosperous. 
Many  just  reflections  on  the  art  of  government  are  uttered  by 
Hobbes,  especiaUy  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  interfering  too 
much  with  personal  liberty.  No  man,  he  observes  in  another 
place,  is  so  far  free  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  sovereign 
power ;  but,  if  liberty  consists  in  the  paucity  of  restraining 
laws,  he  sees  not  why  this  may  not  be  had  in  monarchy  as 
well  as  in  a  popular  government  The  dream  of  so  many 
political  writers,  a  wise  and  just  despotism,  is  pictured  by 
Hobbes  as  the  perfection  of  political  society. 

70.  But  most  of  all  is  the  sovereign  to  be  free  fix>m  any 
limitation  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  chiefiy  to  be 
dreaded,  that  he  should  conmiand  any  thing  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  the  clergy  forbid  it  under  the  penalty  of  dam- 
nation. The  pretensions  of 'the  see  of  Rome,  of  some  bishops 
at  home,  and  those  of  even  the  lowest  citizens,  to  judge  for 
themselves  and  determine  upon  public  rehgion,  are  dangerous 
to  the  state,  and  the  frequent  cause  <^  wars.  The  sovereign, 
therefore,  is  alone  to  judge  whether  religions  are  safely  to  be 
admitted  or  not  And  it  may  be  urged,  that  princes  are 
bound  to  cause  such  doctrine  as  they  think  conducive  to  their 
subjects'  salvation  to  be  taught,  forbidding  every  other,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  otherwise  in  conscience.  This,  however,  he 
does  not  absolutely  determine.  But  he  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that,  though  it  is  not  the  case  where  the  prince  is  infideV  the 
head  of  the  state,  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  is  head  also 
of  the  church ;  that  he,  rather  than  any  ecclesiastics,  is  the 
judge  of  doctrines ;  that  a  church  is  the  same  as  a  common- 
wealth under  the  same  sovereign,  the  component  members 
o£  each  being  precisely  the  same.  This  is  not  very  fiur 
removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Hooker,  and  still  less  from 
the  practice  of  Henry  Vlll. 

>  **Imp«niitfbiifAuteninoDGhrlttluiis  tnu  too,  hoe  «it.  In  Hi  qtui  poiiiieiit  ad 

In  ttmponUboa  qnldcm  omnibiu  cuidem  modnm  eolmdi  Dei  nqnaidft  «tt  melMla 

d«beri  obfdientlun  etiun  a  d^e  Christia-  aliqaft  ChristUoonun.'^—  Dt  Ut*,  «.  18, 

no  cxtim  ooDtroTanhm  ast  *  In  spidtoall-  §  8. 
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71.  The  second  class  of  common  wealths,  those  by  forci- 
ble acquisition,  differ  more  in  origin  than  in  their  subsequent 
character  from  such  as  he  has  been  discussing.  The  rights 
of  sovereignty  are  the  same  in  both.  Dominion  is  acquired 
by  generation  or  by  conquest;  the  one  parental,  the  other 
despotical.  Parental  power,  however,  he  derives  not  so  much 
from  having  given  birth  to,  as  from  having  preserved,  the 
child ;  and,  with  originality  and  acuteness,  thinks  it  belongs  by 
nature  to  the  mother  rather  than  to  the  father,  except  where 
there  is  some  contract  between  the  parties  to  the  contrary. 
The  act  of  maintenance  and  nourishment  conveys,  as  he  sup- 
poses, an  unlimited  power  over  the  child,  extending  to  life 
and  death ;  and  there  can  be  no  state  of  nature  between 
parent  and  child.  In  his  notion  of  patriarchal  authority,  he 
seems  to  go  as  far  as  Filmer ;  but,  more  acute  than  FUmer, 
perceives  that  it  affords  no  firm  basis  for  political  society. 
By  conquest,  and  sparing  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  they 
become  slaves;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  held  in  bodily 
confinement,  there  is  no  covenant  between  them  and  their 
master;  but,  in  obtaining  corporal  liberty,  they  expressly  or 
tacitly  covenant  to  obey  him  as  their  lord  and  sovereign. 

72.  The  political  philosophy  of  Hobbes  had  much  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  to  create  a  sect  of  admir- 
ing partisans.  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the 
character  of  the  passing  generation,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
conspired  with  its  intrinsic  qualities;  but  a  system  so  ori- 
gimJ,  so  intrepid,  so  disdainful  of  any  appeal  but  to  the 
common  reason  and  common  interests  of  mankind,  so  un- 
affectedly and  perspicuously  proposed,  could  at  no  time 
have  failed  of  success.  From  the  two  rival  theories,  —  on 
the  one  hand,  that  of  original  compact  between  the  prince 
and  people,  derived  from  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  fathers  and  schoolmen;  on  the  other,  that  of 
an  absolute  patriarchal  transmuted  into  an  absolute  regal 
power,  which  had  become  prevalent  among  part  of  the 
English  clergy,  —  Hobbes  took  as  much  as  might  conciliate 
a  hearing  from  both,  an  original  covenant  of  the  multitude 
and  an  unlimited  authority  of  the  sovereign.  But  he  had 
a  substantial  advantage  over  both  these  parties,  and  espe- 
cially the  latter,  in  establishing  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  sole  final  cause  of  government,  both  in  its 
institution  and  its  continuance ;  the  great  fundamental  theo- 
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rem  upon  which  all  political  science  depends,  bat  sometimes 
obscured  or  lost  in  the  pedantry  of  theoretical  writers.* 

78.  In  the  positive  system  of  Hobbes  we  find  less  cause 
for  praise.  We  ML  in,  at  the  very  outset,  with  a  strange 
and  indefensible  paradox,  —  the  natural  equality  of  human 
capacities,  —  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  rather  in  op- 
position to  Aristotle's  notion  of  a  natural  right  in  some 
men  to  govern,  founded  on  their  superior  qualities,  than 
because  it  was  at  all  requisite  for  his  own  theory.  By 
extending  this  alleged  equality,  or  slightness  of  difference, 
among  men,  to  physical  strength,  he  has  more  evidently 
shown  its  incompatibility  with  experience.  If  superiority 
in  mere  strength  has  not  often  been  the  source  <^  political 
power,  it  is  for  two  reasons:  first,  because,  though  there  is 
a  vast  interval  between  the  strongest  man  and  the  weakest, 
there  is  generally  not  much  between  the  former  and  him 
who  comes  next  in  vigor;  and,  secondly,  because  physical 
strength  is  multiplied  by  the  aggregation  of  individuals,  so 
that  the  stronger  few  may  be  overpowered  by  the  weaker 
many;  while  in  mental  capacity,  comprehending  acquired 
skill  and  habit  as  well  as  natural  genius  and  disposition, 
both  the  degrees  of  excellence  are  removed  by  a  wider 
distance ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  aggregation 
of  the  powers  of  individuab  does  not  regularly  and  cer- 
tainly augment  the  value  of  the  whole.  That  the  real  or 
acknowledged  superiority  of  one  man  to  his  fellows  has  been 


>  [It  wu  Impatod  to  Hobbes  by  some 
of  th«  royftlist*,  thftt  ha  had  endeATored 
to  coDcUUt«  Cromwell,  mnd  make  hU  own 
reiideDce  in  England  aeenre,  bj  the  on- 
limited  doctrine  of  rabmiaBion  to  power 
that  he  lars  down.  This  la  said  by 
ClaraDdon ;  trat  I  had  been  aocostomed  to 
leok  on  it  ■•  an  unftmnded  conjeeture. 
In  the  carious  poem,  howerer,  which 
Hobbes  wrote  at  the  afe  of  eighty-four, 
on  his  own  lift,  we  hare  some  confirma- 
tion of  it:— 

"Mllitat  illo  Uber  none  rectbna  omnibus, 
etqui  -»~  -. 

NomiiM  fob  qnotls  ngia  jura  tenant." 

He  owns  that  be  was  aecnssd,  to  the 
king,  of  IkToring  CromweU. 

**  Nam  regi  aoeusor  fklso,  quasi  fteta  pro- 
barem 
Impia  CromwaUi,  jus  soaleriqua  da* 


Creditur ;  adTenis  In  partlbus 
bar; 
Perpatuo  Jubeor  regis  I 


In  patriam  rideo  tutelsB  non  bene  ootos, 
Sed  nuUo  potni  tutlOT  esse  loco. 

Loodinum  renieos,  ne  dam  tmiIssw  tMs- 

dmcilio    statOs    [rio]    eondUandos 


Omnia  miles  erat,  eommittier  omnia  et  nnl 
Poscebat;    tadti  Cromwetl  is   nnus 
erat 

Bagia  ocmanti  cafauno  delSnidere  jura, 
Quis  Titio  firtat  rtg^k  Jura  peCens? " 

The  last  two  lines  were  an  admiwilnn 
of  the  charge.  This  poem  Is  worth  read- 
ing, and  is,  of  course,  an  aztrsoidinary 
performance  at  eighty-foar.  Hobbes  (Sir 
W.  Mol«worth*s  aditioQ),  toL  i.  p.  xdii. 
1868.] 
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the  ordinarj  source  of  power,  is  sufficientlj  evident  from 
what  we  daOy  see  among  children,  and  most,  it  should 
seem,  be  admitted  bj  all  who  derive  civil  authority  from 
choice,  or  even  from  conquest;  and  therefore  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  very  system  of  Hobbes. 

74.  That  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war;  that  men, 
or  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  men,  employ  force  of 
every  kind  in  seizing  to  themselves  what  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  others,  —  is  a  proposition  for  which  Hobbes  incurred 
as  much  obloquy  as  for  any  one  in  his  writings;  yet  it  is 
one  not  easy  to  controvert  But,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Leviathan,  a  dislike  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of 
universal  depravity,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  led  many  con- 
siderable men  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  elevating  too 
much  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  if  by  that  term  they 
meant,  and  in  no  other  sense  could  it  be  applicable  to  this 
question,  the  real  practical  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
species.  Certainly  the  sociableness  of  man  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  nature  as  his  selfishness :  but  whether  this  pro- 
pensity to  society  would  necessarily  or  naturally  have  led 
to  the  institution  of  political  communities,  may  not  be  very 
dear;  while  we  have  proof  enough  in  historical  traditions, 
imd  in  what  we  observe  of  savage  nations,  that  mutual 
defence  by  mutual  concession  —  the  common  agreement  not 
to  attack  the  possessions  of  each  other,  or  to  permit 
strangers  to  do  so  —  has  been  the  true  basis,  the  final  aim, 
of  those  institutions,  be  they  more  or  less  complex,  to  which 
we  give  the  appellation  of  commonwealths. 

75.  In  developing,  therefore,  the  origin  of  civil  society, 
Hobbes,  though  not  essentially  differing  from  hitf  predeces- 
sors, has  placed  the  truth  in  a  fuller  light.  It  does  not  seem 
equaUy  clear,  that  his  own  theory  of  a  mutual  covenant  be- 
tween the  members  of  an  unanimous  multitude  to  become  one 
people,  and  to  be  represented,  in  all  time  to  come,  by  such 
a  sovereign  government  as  the  majority  should  determine, 
affords  a  satisfactory  groundwork  for  the  rights  of  political 
society.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  too  hypothetical  as  a  fact. 
That  such  an  agreement  may  have  been  sometimes  made  by 
independent  families,  in  the  first  coming-together  <^  commu- 
nides,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny :  it  carries  upon  the 
fBce  of  it  no  improbability,  except  as  to  the  design  of  binding 
posterity,  which  seems  too  refined  for  such  a  state  of  mankind 
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as  we  must  suppose ;  but  it  is  surely  possible  to  account  for 
the  general  fact  of  ciril  government  in  a  simpler  way;  and 
what  is  most  simple,  though  not  always  true,  is,  on  the 
first  appearance,  most  probable.  If  we  merely  suppose  an 
agreement,  unanimous  of  course  in  those  who  concur  in  it,  to 
be  governed  by  one  man,  or  by  one  coimcil,  promising  that 
they  shaU  wield  the  force  of  the  whole  against  any  one  who 
shall  contravene  their  commands  issued  for  the  public  good, 
the  foundation  is  as  well  laid,  and  the  commonwealth  as  firmly 
established,  as  by  the  double  process  of  a  mutual  covenant  to 
constitute  a  people,  and  a  popular  determination  to  constitute 
a  government.  It  is  true  that  Hobbes  distinguishes  a  com- 
monwealth by  institution,  which  he  supposes  to  be  founded  on 
this  unanimous  consent,  irom  one  by  acquisition,  for  which 
force  alone  is  required.  But  as  the  force  of  one  man  goes  but 
a  little  way  towards  compelling  the  obedience  of  others,  so 
as  to  gain  the  name  of  sovereign  power,  unless  it  b  aided 
by  the  force  of  many  who  voluntarily  conspire  to  its  ends,  this 
sort  of  conmionwealth  by  conquest  will  be  found  to  involve 
the  previous  institution  of  the  more  peaceable  kind. 

76.  This  theory  of  a  mutual  covenant  is  defective  also  in  a 
most  essential  point  It  fimushes  no  adequate  basis  for  any 
commonwealth  beyond  the  lives  of  those  who  established  it. 
The  right,  indeed,  of  men  to  bind  their  children,  and  through 
them  a  late  posterity,  is  sometimes  asserted  by  Hobbes,  but  in 
a  very  transient  manner,  and  as  if  he  was  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  ground.  It  might  be  inquired,  whether  the  force 
on  which  alone  he  rests  the  obligation  of  children  to  obey  can 
give  any  right  beyond  its  own  continuance ;  whether  the  absur- 
dity he  imputes  to  those  who  do  not  stand  by  their  own 
engagements  is  imputable  to  such  as  disregard  the  covenants 
of  their  forefathers;  whether,  in  short,  any  law  of  nature 
requires  our  obedience  to  a  government  we  deem  hurtful, 
because,  in  a  distant  age,  a  midtitude  whom  we  cannot  trace 
bestowed  unlimited  power  on  some  unknown  persons  from 
whom  that  government  pretends  to  derive  its  succession. 

77.  A  better  ground  for  the  subsisting  rights  of  his  Levia- 
than is  sometimes  suggested,  though  faintly,  by  Hobbes  him- 
self: ^  If  one  refuse  to  stand  to  what  the  major  part  shall  or- 
dain, or  make  protestation  against  any  of  their  decrees,  he  does 
contrary  to  his  covenant,  and  therefore  unjustly ;  and  whether 
he  be  of  the  congregation  or  not,  whether  his  consent  be  asked 
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or  not,  he  must  either  submit  to  their  decrees,  or  be  lefl  in  the 
condition  of  war  he  was  in  before,  wherein  he  might  without 
injustice  be  destroyed  by  any  man  whatsoever."*  This  re- 
newal of  the  state  of  war,  which  is  the  state  of  nature ;  this 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  doing  an  injury  to  any  one  who 
does  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  —  is  enough  to 
silence  the  question  why  we  are  obliged  still  to  obey.  The 
established  government,  and  those  who  maintain  it,  being 
strong  enough  to  wage  war  against  gainsayers,  give  them  the 
option  of  incurring  Uie  consequences  of  such  warfare,  or  of 
complying  with  the  laws.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from 
this,  that  the  stronger  part  of  a  commonwealth,  which  may 
not  always  be  the  majority,  have  not  only  a  right  to  despise 
the  wishes,  but  the  interests,  of  dissentients.  Thus,  the  more 
we  scrutinize  the  theories  of  Hobbes,  the  more  there  appears 
a  deficiency  of  that  which  only  a  higher  tone  of  moral  senti- 
ment can  give, — a  security  for  ourselves  against  the  appetites 
of  others,  and  for  them  f^ainst  our  own.  But  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  his  supposition  of  a  state  of  war,  not  as  a  per- 
manent state  of  nature,  but  as  just  self-defence,  is  perhaps 
the  best  footing  on  which  we  can  place  the  right  to  inflict 
severe,  and  especially  capital,  punishment  ujkhi  offenders 
against  the  law. 

78.  The  positions  so  dogmatically  laid  down  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  mixing  different  sorts  of  government,  were,  even 
in  the  days  of  Hobbes,  contradicted  by  experience.  Several 
republics  had  lasted  for  ages  under  a  mixed  aristocracy  and 
democracy;  and  there  had  surely  been  sufficient  evidence  that 
a  limited  monarchy  might  exist,  though,  in  the  revolution  of 

J«,  it  might,  one  way  or  other,  pass  into  some  new  type 
polity.  And  these  prejudices  in  favor  of  absolute  power 
are  rendered  more  dangerous  by  paradoxes  unusual  for  an 
Englishman,  even  in  those  days  of  high  prerogative  when 
Hobbes  began  to  write,  —  that  the  subject  has  no  property 
relatively  to  the  sovereign ;  and,  what  is  the  fundamental  error 
of  his  whcde  system,  that  nothing  done  by  the  prince  can  be 
injurious  to  any  one  else.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  other 
portents  of  Hobbism  scattered  through  these  treatises,  espe- 
cially the  Leviathan,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
moral  good  and  evil,  are  made  by  the  laws ;  that  no  man  can 
do  amiss  who  obeys  the  sovereign  authority;  that,  though  pri- 

1  L^.,  e.  is. 
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vate  belief  is  of  necessity  beyond  the  prince's  control,  it  is 
according  to  his  will,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  we  must  wor- 
ship Grod. 

79.  The  political  system  of  Hobbes,  like  his  moral  system, 
of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  portion,  sears  up  the  heart 
It  takes  away  the  sense  of  wrong,  that  has  consoled  the  wise 
and  good  in  their  dangers,  the  proud  appeal  of  innocence 
under  oppression,  like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements, 
uttered  to  the  witnessing  world,  to  coming  ages,  to  the  just 
ear  of  Heaven.  It  confounds  the  principles  of  moral  appro- 
bation, the  notions  of  good  and  ill  desert,  in  a  servile  idola- 
try of  the  monstrous  Leviathan  it  creates ;  and,  after  sacrificing 
all  right  at  the  altar  of  power,  denies  to  the  Onmipotent  the 
prerogative  of  dictaUng  the  laws  of  his  own  worship. 


Section  IIL 


Bomaii  Jnitopfrodenet— Orodaa  od  Um  Imwb  of  War  Mod  Pmm— AimJjA  of  thli 
Woric—DdbDoe  of  H  acdnit  some  StrietarM. 

80.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  we  do  not  find  such  a 
OtU  jQiists  cluster  of  eminent  men  during  this  period  as  in 
of  uiif  pe-  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  would,  of  course, 
"^^  be  out  of  our  province  to  search  for  names  little 

now  remembered,  perhiq)6,  even  in  forensic  practice.  Many 
of  the  writings  of  Fabre  of  Savoy,  who  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  present  volume,  belong  to  the  first  years  of  this  century. 
Farinacci,  or  Farinaceus,  a  lawyer  of  Rome,  obtained  a  cele- 
brity, which,  after  a  long  duration,  has  given  way  in  the 
progress  <^  legal  studies,  less  directed  than  formerly  towards 
a  superfluous  erudition.^  But  the  work  of  Menochius,  De 
Praesumptionibus,  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  on  the  rules  of 
evidence,  is  said  to  have  lost  none  of  its  usefulness,  even 
since  the  decline  of  the  civil  law  in  France.'  No  book,  per- 
haps, belonging  to  this  period,  is  so  generally  known  as  the « 
Commentaries  of  Vinnius  on  the  Institutes,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  of  later  date.  Con- 
ringios  of  Helmstadt  may  be  reckoned,  in  some  measure, 

1  Blofr.  UnlT.  *  Id. 
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lunong  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  though  chiefly  in  the 
line  of  historical  illustration.  The  Elementa  Juris  Civilis, 
by  2k)uch,  is  a  mere  epitome,  but  neatly  executed,  of  the 
principal  heads  of  the  Roman  law,  and  nearly  in  its  own 
words.  Arthur  Duck,  another  Englishman,  has  been  praised, 
even  by  foreigners,  for  a  succinct  and  learned,  though  ele- 
mentary and  popular,  treatise  on  the  use  and  authority  of  the 
d^il  law  in  <Ufierent  countries  of  Europe.  This  little  book 
is  not  disagreeably  written;  but  it  is  not,  of  course,  from 
England  that  much  could  be  contributed  towards  Roman 
jurisprudence. 

81.  The  larger  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  link  that 
science  with  general  morals,  and  especially  such  as  saaraon 
relate  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  were  not  left  ^'■* 
untouched  in  the  great  work  of  Suarez  on  laws.  I  have  not, 
however,  made  myself  particularly  acquainted  with  this  por- 
tion of  his  large  volume.  Spain  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  in  which  these  questions  were  originally  discussed 
upon  principles  broader  than  precedent,  as  well  as  upon 
precedents  Uiemselves;  and  Suarez,  from  the  general  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  views  in  legislation  and  ethics,  is  likely 
to  have  said  well  whatever  he  may  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  international  law.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is 
much  quoted  by  later  writers. 

82.  The  name  of  Suarez  is  obscure  in  comparison  of  one 
who  soon  came  forward  in  the  great  field  of  natu-  orotfiu,  d* 
ral  jurisprudence.  This  was  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  JnreBdU 
&mous  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  was  published  **  ^*****' 
at  Paris  in  1 625.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  proof  of  the  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  as  well  as  quickness  of  parts,  which  distin- 
guished this  writer,  that  it  had  occupied  a  very  short  part  of 
his  life.  He  first  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  the  younger  Thua- 
nus  in  August,  1623,  that  he  was  employed  in  examining  the 
principal  questions  which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations.^  In 
the  same  year,  he  recommends  the  study  of  that  law  to  another 
of  his  correspondents,  in  such  terms  as  bespeak  his  own  atten- 
tion to  it'  According  to  one  of  his  lettera  to  Grassendi,  quoted 
by  Stewart)  the  scheme  was  suggested  to  him  by  Peiresc. 

^  **  V«nofr  In  iMntmndfa  controTwiia  lU.,  eh«p.  U.),  but  from  oot  ttntoeedflntiT 

pmdpuMaxmmAioBgMUnmpntioeai."  pubadwd  in  16«3,   and  aottUMl  eroCtt 

—  BpM.  76.    Thli  to  not  from  the  Mlo  BptotoUe  ad  OsUot. 

eoUsetkm  of  hto  «pbtlM,  80  often  quoted  *^**Hoe  fpattoexaetOf  nthUrmtat  onod 

la  a  preeeding  ehapter  of  thto  work  (part  tibi   mqvm  eommandam  atqoa  atiuttam 
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83.  It  b  acknowledged  bj  every  one,  that  the  pablication 
tuatrntd  ^  this  treatise  made  an  epodi  in  the  philosophical, 
ttfa  wmk.  and  almost,  we  might  aaj,  in  the  pdittod,  history  <^ 
Eorope.  Those  who  sought  a  gmde  to  their  own  conscience 
or  that  of  othoiB,  those  who  dispensed  justice,  those  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  pnblic  sense  of  right  in  the  intercoorse  of 
nations,  had  recourse  to  its  copious  pages  for  what  might 
direct  or  justify  their  actions.  Within  thirty  or  forty  years 
finom  its  publication,  we  find  the  work  of  Grodus  generally 
received  as  anthnity  by  prdessors  of  the  Cootinentid  univer- 
sities, and  deemed  necessary  iw  the  student  of  dvfl  law,  at 
least  in  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  In  England^ 
from  the  di£ference  of  laws  and  from  some  other  causes  which 
might  be  assigned,  the  influence  of  Grotius  was  fiir  slower, 
and  even,  ultimately,  much  less  goieraL  He  was,  however, 
treated  with  great  respect  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  law  of 
nations,  whi<£  is  distinguished  from  what  fi»merly  bore  that 
name  by  its  more  continual  reference  to  that  of  nature.  But, 
when  a  bo<^  is  little  read,  it  is  easfly  misrepresented ;  and  as 
a  new  school  of  philosc^thers  rose  up,  averse  to  much  <^  the 
principles  of  their  predecessors,  but,  above  all  things,  to  their 
tediottsness,  it  became  the  fiishion  not  so  much  to  dispute  the 
tenets  of  Grotius,  as  to  set  aside  his  whde  woik,  among  the 
barbarous  and  obsolete  schemes  d  ignorant  ages.  For  this 
purpose,  various  charges  have  been  alleged  against  it  by  men 
of  deserved  eminence,  not,  in  my  (pinion,  veiy  candidly,  or 
with  much  real  knowledge  €£  its  contents.  Thiey  have  had, 
however,  the  natural  effect  of  creating  a  prejudice,  which, 
finom  the  sort  €£  oblivion  fallen  up(m  the  Ixx^  is  not  likely  to 
die  away.-  I  shall,  therefore,  not  think  myself  performing 
an  useless  task  in  giving  an  analysis  oi  the  treatise  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads;  so  that  the  reader,  having  se^i  for 
himself  what  it  is,   may  not  stand  in  need  of  any  argu- 

joilv.  noQ  IDhM  priratl,  «z  quo  legntoS  M  parte  Mennte  Mrttt  lIVri»  qwai  Barn- 

nbaye  TletitaDt,  ted  g«ntiitm  ao  pobttd ;  mam  Th«oloKte  tnacr^t ;  piaawUm  obi 

qoam  pnettablkm  icianrtam  doaro  vo-  de  jnatMa  af^t  ae  de  Mbaa.    Uram  pio* 

eaaa  eonsietera  ait  in  iederibiaa,  paetk»-  pina  moaatnOniiit  Paadeetm,  \Sbto  ptirao 

niboa,  ooiMlithMilboa  popoloram,  regum,  atqoa  oltkBO ;  at  eodaz  JnetiniaiWi,  tt- 

natkmiimf  in  oouii  daoiqaa  jar*  belU  at  bn>  piteo  at  triboa  poatrimia.     HoatH 

pada.    Hqlna  Juia  prtndpia  qnomodo  ax  temp<>ria  Joria  cooaoltl  paod  Joria  gentium 

mocmli  phuoaopfaia  patanda  aunt,    moo-  ae  pabUd  contiofaritaa   att%we.  aoqoa 

•trare  poterant  Platooia  ao  CIcaronia  da  m^  aminant,  qoi  id  fceaev,  Vaaqnlna, 

legllbQa  llbar.    Sad  Platoak  anmmaa  aU-  HoOMMnaiM^Gantilli.''— Eptot-STt  Ttaia 

qoaa  iMlMa  anSBoerit.    Naqoa  poenitaat  paaeaga  ia  nacAU  in  ebowing  tha  Tiawa 

ax  acboUfltida  Tbooam  Aqoinatcfn,   ri  GrDans  blnwelfaBteatalnadaa  to  thaaab- 

noo  periagere,  aallem  tnapiMre  aaoonda  jact  and  crcmodvcKk  oT  hia  ti 
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ments  or  testimonj  to  reftite  those  who  have  represented 
it  as  it  is  not 

84.  The  hook  may  be  considered  as  nearly  original,  in  its 
general  platform,  as  any  work  of  man,  in  an  ad-  its  origi. 
vanced  stage  of  civilization  and  learning,  can  be.    It  i^^uty. 

is  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Montesquieu  and  Smith. 
No  one  had  before  gone  to  the  foundations  of  international 
law  so  as  to  raise  a  complete  and  consistent  superstructure ; 
few  had  handled  even  separate  parts,  or  laid  down  any  satis- 
factory rules  concerning  it  Grotius  enumerates  a  few  pre- 
ceding writers,  espedaUj  Ajala  and  Albericus  Gentilis ;  but 
does  not  mention  Soto  in  this  place.  Grentilis,  he  says,  is 
wont,  in  determining  controverted  questions,  to  follow  either 
a  few  precedents  not  always  of  the  best  description,  or  even 
the  authority  of  modem  lawyers,  in  their  answers  to  cases, 
many  of  which  are  written  with  more  regard  to  what  the 
consulting  parties  desire,  than  to  what  real  justice  and  equity 
demand. 

85.  The  motive  assigned  for  this  undertaking  is  the  noblest 
"  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  a  jt,  mottw 
license  of  fighting,  at  which  even  barbarians  might  ^^  ot^M> 
blush ;  wars  begun  on  trifling  pretexts,  or  none  at  all,  and  car- 
ried on  without  reverence  for  any  divine  or  human  law,  as  if 
that  one  declaration  of  war  let  loose  every  crime.''  The  sight 
of  such  a  monstrous  state  of  things  had  induced  some,  like 
Erasmus,  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  any  war  to  a  Christian. 
But  this  extreme,  as  he  justiy  observes,  is  rather  pernicious 
than  otherwise ;  for,  when  a  tenet  so  paradoxical  and  imprac- 
ticable is  maintained,  it  begets  a  prejudice  against  the  more 
temperate  course  which  he  prepares  to  indicate.  ^  Let,  there- 
fore," he  says  afterwards,  <'  the  laws  be  silent  in  the  midst  of 
arms ;  but  those  laws  only  which  belong  to  peace,  the  laws 
of  civil  life  and  public  tribunals,  not  such  as  are  eternal,  and 
fitted  for  all  seasons,  unwritten  laws  of  nature,  which  subsist 
in  what  the  ancient  form  of  the  Romans  denominated  *  a  pure 
and  holy  war.* "  * 

86.  ^  I  have  employed,  in  confirmation  of  this  natural  and 
national  law,  the  testimonies  of  philosophers,  of  his-  Hit  muim) 
torians,  of  poets,  lastiy  even  of  orators :  not  that  we  ^^^^ 
should  indiscriminately  rely  upon  them ;  for  they  are  apt  to 

>  "  Bm  nt  pnro  ptoqne  duello  rejwtimdM  cunwin."    It  wu  •  OMt  pcodifloiiflr 
ftvqiMot  in  the  opioion  of  tike  Knmant. 
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Btj  what  wMj  serre  dieir  partr*  tbdr  subject,  or  their  cause ; 
hat  becaode,  wben  many  at  different  times  and  places  affinn 
the  same  thing  fen-  certain,  we  mar  refer  this  unanimity  to 
some  general  canse,  which,  in  such  qoestions  as  these,  can  be 
DO  other  than  eithn-  a  right  dedoctioa  from  sooie  natural  prin- 
ciple or  some  common  agreement.  The  fonner  of  these  de- 
notes the  law  <^  natnre ;  the  latter,  that  of  natioDS  :  the 
difference  idiereof  mnst  be  miderstood,  not  bj  the  language 
ai  these  testimonies,  for  writen  are  yeiy  prooe  to  conifoand 
tiie  two  words,  but  from  the  nabire  <^  the  subject.  Yot  what- 
ever cannot  be  deaiij  deduced  from  true  premises^  and  yet 
appears  to  have  been  generally  admitted,  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  free  consent.  .  .  .  The  sentences  of  poets  and 
orators  have  less  weight  than  those  of  history ;  and  we  oAen 
make  use  <^  them,  not  so  much  to  corroborate  what  we  say, 
as  to  throw  a  kind  of  (miament  over  it."  ^  I  have  abstained," 
he  adds  afterwards,  "^  from  all  that  belongs  to  a  different  sub- 
ject, as  what  is  expedient  to  be  done ;  since  this  has  its  own 
science,  that  of  politics,  which  Aristotle  has  rightly  treated 
by  not  intermingling  any  thing  extraneous  to  it ;  while  Bodin 
has  confounded  that  science  with  this  which  we  are  about  to 
treat  If  we  sometimes  allude  to  utility,  it  is  but  in  passing, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  question  of  justice."  ^ 

87.    Grotius  derives  the  origin  of  natural  law  from  the 
Vonndfttioii  socuible  character  of  mankind.   **•  Among  things  com- 
ofnfttani    mon  to  mankind  is  the  desire  of  society ;  that  is,  not 
^'  of  every  kind  of  society,  but  of  one  that  is  peaceable 

and  ordered  according  to  the  capacities  of  his  nature  with 
others  of  his  species.  Even  in  children,  before  all  insUnction, 
a  propensity  to  do  good  to  others  displays  itself,  just  as  pity  in 
that  age  is  a  spontaneous  affection."  We  perceive  by  this  re- 
mark, that  Grotius  looked  beyond  the  merely  radonal  basis  of 
natural  law  to  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature.  The 
conservation  of  such  a  sociable  life  is  the  source  of  that  law 
which  is  strictly  called  natural ;  which  comprehends,  in  the  first 
place,  the  abstaining  from  all  that  belongs  to  others,  and  the 
restitution  of  it  (if  by  any  means  in  our  possession),  the  fulfil- 
ment of  promises,  the  reparation  of  injury,  and  the  right  of  hu- 
man punishment  In  a  secondary  sense,  natural  law  extends  to 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  as  being  suitable  to  man's 
nature.  And,  m  a  similar  lax  sense,  we  have  that  kind  of  jus- 

^  "  ProlBtuimui  In  Ubnun  <!•  Jon  BtiU.** 
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tice  itself  called  distributive  {Aiavefitrrudf),  which  prefers  abetter 
man  to  a  worse,  a  relation  to  a  stranger,  the  poorer  man  to  a 
richer,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  party  and  the 
case.^  And  this  natural  law  is  properly  defined  '^  the  dictate 
of  right  reason,  pointing  out  a  moral  guilt  or  rectitude  to  be 
inherent  in  any  action,  on  account  of  its  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  our  rational  and  social  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently that  such  an  action  is  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by 
Grod,  tiie  author  of  nature." '  It  is  so  immutable,  that  Grod 
himself  cannot  alter  it ;  a  position  which  he  aflerwards  limits 
by  a  restriction  we  have  seen  in  Suarez,  that  if  Grod  com- 
m^id  any  one  to  be  killed,  or  his  goods  to  be  taken,  this 
would  not  render  murder  or  theft  lawful,  but,  being  eom- 
m^ided  by  the  Lord  of  life  and  aU  things,  it  would  cease  to 
be  murder  or  theft.  This  seems  little  better  than  a  sophism 
unworthy  of  Grotius  ;  but  he  meant  to  distinguish  between  an 
abrogation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  a  dispensation  with  it  in 
a  particular  instance.  The  original  position,  in  fact,  is  not 
stated  with  sufficient  precision,  or  on  a  right  principle. 

88.  Voluntary  or  positive  law  is  either  human  or  revealed. 
The  former  is  either  that  of  civil   communities,    podavv 
which  are  assemblages  of  freemen,  living  in  society    ^^' 

for  the  sake  of  laws  and  common  utility ;  or  that  of  nations, 
which  derives  its  obligation  irom  the  consent  of  all  or  many 
nations :  a  law  which  is  to  be  proved,  like  all  unwritten  law, 
by  continual  usage  and  the  testimony  of  the  learned.  The 
revealed  law  he  divides  in  the  usual  manner,  but  holds  that 
no  part  of  the  Mosaic,  so  far  as  it  is  strictiy  a  law,  is  at  pre- 
sent binding  upon  us.  But  much  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  much  is  also  obligatory  by  the  law 
of  nature.  This  last  law  is  to  be  applied,  d  priori,  by  the 
conformity  of  the  act  in  question  to  the  natural  and  social 
nature  of  man ;  d  posteriori,  by  the  consent  of  mankind  :  the 
latter  argument,  however,  not  being  conclusive,  but  highly 
probable,  when  the  agreement  is  found  in  all,  or  in  all  the 
more  civilized  nations.* 

89.  Perfect  rights,  after  the  manner  of  the  jurists,  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  imperfect    The  former  are  called  sua,  our 

>  Id.,  i  6-10.  tnrpItadliMm  mai  necieeririfwn  moaJtm^ 

t  *<jiu  natonte  «it  dtetetom  nete  ao  oonaeqnaotar  ah  anotore  natonB  Deo 

nUkmis,  fauUeant  aekol  aUeui,  «z  ^xu  talarn  aetom  ant  tataii  aot  pnedpi  "  — 

eontoiiantfa  ant  dtMooTenientfa  eum  Ipaa  L.  1.  c.  t.  §  10. 

natiira  ra^oaU  ao  fodali,  Intiw  moralflm  *  lib.  1.  o.  1. 
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own,  properly  speaking,  the  objects  of  what  they  styled 
p^^^^^^  commutatiye  justice :  the  latter  are  denominated  fit- 
fanoeribci  nesscs  (opHtudinei),  such  as  equity,  gratitude,  and 
*^*^  domestic  affection  prescribe,  but  which  are  only  the 
objects  of  distributiye  or  equitable  justice.  This  distinction  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
work  of  Grotius ;  since  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  law 
gives  a  remedy  for  the  denial  of  these ;  nor  can  we  justly,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  have  recourse  to  arms  in  order  to  ^orce 
them.^ 

90.  War,  however,  as  he  now  proceeds  to  show,  is  not  ab- 
LairAii  solutcly  Unlawful  either  by  the  law  of  nature  or  that 
«M«  of      of  nations,  or  of  revelation.    The  proof  is,  as  usual 

with  Grotius,  very  diffuse ;  his  work  being,  in  fiurt, 
a  magazine  of  arguments  and  examples  with  rather  a  supere- 
ro^tonr  profusion.'  But  the  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  super- 
stition has  prevailed  enough  to  render  some  of  his  refutation 
not  unnecessary.  After  dividing  war  into  public  and  private, 
and  showing  that  the  establishment  of  civil  justice  does  not 
universally  put  an  end  to  the  right  of  private  war  (since  cases 
may  arise  when  the  magistrate  cannot  be  waitc^i  for,  and 
others  where  his  interference  cannot  be  obtained),  he  shows 
that  the  public  war  may  be  either  solemn  and  regular  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  or  less  regular  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency of  self-defence  ;  classing  also  under  the  latter  any  war 
which  magistrates  not  sovereign  may  in  peculiar  circumstances 
levy.'  And  this  leads  him  to  inquire  what  constitutes  sove- 
reignty ;  defining,  after  setting  aside  other  descriptions,  that 
power  to  be  sovereign  whose  acts  cannot  be  invalidated  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  other  human  authority,  except  one,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  successor,  has  exactly  the  same  sovereignty 
as  itself.* 

91.  Grotius  rejects  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  peo- 
R,,,i.|^nc«   P^®  ^  ^  everywhere  sovereign,  so  that  they  may 
^ra^te  restrain  and  punish  kings  for  misgovemment ;  quot- 
ing many  auUiorities  for  the  irresponsibility  of  kmgs. 

Here  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  non-resistance,  which  he 
more  fully  inculcates  in  the  next  chapter.  But  this  is  done 
with  many  distinctions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principality, 

tIib.Le.1.  »€.«.  »C.8. 

*  "SomniA  potastea  Ola  dlHtnr,  tnim  metOM  altwtiu  jnil  bob  nliani,  ll»  vl 
•Itmiiu  TolonteUf  hanMUMi  uttoio  Initi  poirtiit  iwkti.'*  — §  7. 
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which  may  be  held  by  very  diflferent  conditions.  He  speaks 
of  patrimonial  kingdoms,  which,  as  he  supposes,  maj  be 
alienated  like  an  inheritance.  But,  where  the  government  can 
be  traced  to  popular  consent,  he  owns  that  this  power  of  alien- 
ation should  not  be  presumed  to  be  comprised  in  the  grant 
Those,  he  says,  are  much  deceived,  who  think,  that,  in  king- 
doms where  the  consent  of  a  senate  or  other  body  b  required 
for  new  laws,  the  sovereignty  itself  is  divided;  for  these 
restrictions  must  be  understood  to  have  been  imposed  by  the 
prince  on  his  own  will,  lest  he  should  be  entrapped  into  some- 
thing contrary  to  his  deliberate  intention.^  Among  other 
things  in  this  chapter,  he  determines  that  neither  an  unequal 
alliance  (that  is,  where  one  party  retfuns  great  advantages^  nor 
a  feudal  homage  takes  away  the  character  of  sovereignty 
from  the  inferior ;  so  &r,  at  least,  as  authority  over  his  own 
subjects  is  concerned. 

92.  In  tl^  next  chapter,  Grotius  dwells  more  at  length  on 
the  alleged  right  of  subjects  to  resist  their  governors,  and 
altogether  repels  it,  with  the  exception  of  strict  self-defence, 
or  ^e  improbable  case  of  a  hostile  spirit,  on  the  prince's  part, 
extending  to  the  destruction  of  his  people.  Barclay,  the 
opponent  of  Buchanan  and  the  Jesuits,  had  admitted  the  right 
of  resistance  against  enormous  cruelty.  If  the  king  has  abdi- 
cated the  government,  or  nfanifestly  relinquished  it,  he  may, 
after  a  time,  be  considered  merely  a  private  person.  But 
mere  negligence  in  government  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
a  relinquishment.'  And  he  also  observes,  that  if  the  sove- 
reignty be  divided  between  a  king  and  part  of  hb  subjects, 
or  the  whole,  he  may  be  resisted  by  force  in  usurping  their 
share,  because  he  is  no  longer  sovereign  as  to  that ;  which 
he  holds  to  be  the  case,  even  if  the  right  of  war  be  in  him ; 
since  that  must  be  understood  of  a  foreign  war,  and  it  could 
not  be  maintained  that  those  who  partake  the  sovereignty  have 
not  the  right  to  defend  it ;  in  which  predicament  a  king  may 
lose  even  his  own  share  by  the  right  of  war.  He  proceeds  to 
the  case  of  usurpation ;  not  such  as  is  warranted  by  long  pre- 
scription, but  wlule  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  unjust 
possession  subsist    Against  such  an  usurper  he  thinks  it  law- 
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ful  to  rebel,  so  long  as  there  is  no  treaty  or  yolontarj  act  of 
allegiance,  at  least  if  the  goyemment  de  jure  sanctions  the 
insurrection.  But,  where  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  the 
lawM  ruler  has  not  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation,  a  private 
person  ought  rather  to  stand  by  possession,  than  to  take  the 
decision  upon  himself.^ 

93.  The  right  of  war,  which  we  must  here  understand  in  the 

largest  sense,  —  the  employment  of  force  to  resist 
nftiunuir  force,  though  by  private  men,  —  resides  in  all  man- 
0?  wiuN  *  ^^  Solon,  he  says,  taught  us  that  those  common- 
wealths would  be  happy  wherein  each  man  thought 
the  injuries  of  others  were  like  hb  own.'  The  mere  sociabi- 
lity of  human  nature  ought  to  suggest  this  to  us.  And,  though 
Grotius  does  not  proceed  with  this  subject,  he  would  not  have 
doubted  that  we  are  even  bound  by  the  law  of  nature,  not 
merely  that  we  have  a  right,  to  protect  the  lives  and  goods  of 
others  against  lawless  violence,  without  the  least  fefereoce  to 
positive  law  or  the  command  of  a  magbtrate.'  If  this  has 
been  preposterously  doubted,  or  affected  to  be  doubted,  in 
England,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  less  owing  to  the  pedantry 
which  demands  an  express  written  law  upon  the  most  pressing 
emergency,  than  to  lukewarmness,  at  the  best,  in  the  public 
cause  of  order  and  justice.  The  expediency  of  vindicating 
these  by  the  slaughter  of  the  aggressors  must  depend  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances ;  but  the  right  is  paramount  to  any 
positive  laws,  even  if  (which  with  us  is  not  the  case)  it  were 
difficult  to  be  proved  from  them. 

94.  We  now  arrive  at  the  first  and  fundamental  inquiry, 
m^i  What  is  the  right  of  self-defence,  including  the  de- 
of  wtf.  fence  of  what  is  our  own  ?  There  can,  says  Grotius, 
***~^  be  no  just  cause  of  war  (that  is,  of  using  force ;  for 
he  is  now  on  the  most  general  ground)  but  ii\jury.  For  this 
reason,  he  will  not  admit  of  wars  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power.  An  imminent  injury  to  ourselves  or  our  property 
renders  repulsion  of  the  aggressor  by  fwce  legitimate.  But 
here  he  argues  rather  weakly  and  inconsistently  through  ex- 
cess of  charity ;  and,  acknowledging  the  strict  right  of  killing 
one  who  would  otherwise  kill  us,  tMnks  it  more  praiseworthy. 

»  Ev  ^  ruv  aduoaoiuvijv  wx  ♦ttw  Sl,tl2lJi^S^  *****  h.umaam  b^ 
€i  foi  adutovfttvoi  wpofiaXXovTOi  koi  *  H*  toys  tUs  4oim  muMi^  allw- 
KoXaiovai  rovf  aducowroc.    "  Vi  eit-    wwds.    L.  tt.  e. ». 
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to  accept  the  altemative.^  The  right  of  killing  one  who  in- 
flicts a  smaller  personal  injury,  he  wholly  denies ;  and  with 
respect  to  a  rohher,  while  he  admits  he  may  he  slain  hy 
natural  law,  is  of  opinion  that  the  gospel  has  greatly  limited 
the  privilege  of  defending  our  property  by  such  means.  Al- 
most all  jurists  and  theologians  of  his  day,  he  says,  carry  it 
farther  than  he  does.'  To  public  waifare  he  gives  a  greater 
latitude  than  to  private  self-defence,  but  without  assigning 
any  satisfactory  reason ;  the  true  reason  being,  that  so  rigid  a 
scheme  of  ethics  would  have  rendered  his  book  an  Utopian 
theory,  instead  of  a  practicable  code  of  law. 

95.  Injury  to  our  rights,  therefore,  is  a  just  cause  of  war. 
But  what  are  our  rights  ?  What  is  property  ?  whence  does  it 
come  ?  what  may  be  its  subjects  ?  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 
Till  these  questions  are  determined,  we  can  have  but  crude 
and  indefinite  notions  of  injury,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
rights  we  have  to  redress  it  The  disquisition  is  necessary, 
but  it  must  be  long ;  unless,  indeed,  we  acquiesce  in  what  we 
find  already  written,  and  seek  for  no  stable  principles  upon 
which  this  grand  and  primary  question  in  civil  society  (the 
rights  of  propeHy  and  dominion)  may  rest.  Here  then  begins 
what  has  seemed  to  many  the  abandonment  by  Grotius  of  Ids 
general  subject,  and  what  certainly  suspends,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  inquiry  into  international  law,  but  still  not,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  an  episodical  digression,  at  least  for  the  greater 
part,  but  a  natural  and  legitimate  investigation,  springing 
immediately  from  the  principal  theme  of  the  work,  connected 
with  it  more  closely  at  several  intervals,  and  ultimately 
reverting  into  it  But  of  this  the  reader  wiU  judge  as  we 
proceed  with  the  analysis. 

96.  Grotius  begins  with  rather  too  romantic  a  picture  of 
the  eariy  state  of  the  world,  when  men  lived  on  the  j^  ^^^^^ 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  with  no  property,  wMiUmi. 
except  in  what  each  had  taken  frxnn  the  conmion  ^*****" 
mother's  lap.     But  this  happy  condition  did  not,  of  course, 
last  very  long ;  and  mankind  came  to  separate  and  exclusive 
possession,  eadi  for  himself,  and  against  the  world.     Original 
jccupancy  by  persons,  and  division  of  lands  by  the  commu- 

*  lib.  il.  e.  1,  }  S.    QfOPOflui  ehmtrm  *  "  Hodto  cmow  ftnM  tarn  Jutocon- 

plthlly  utd  trnly  on  thto  :  "  MeUiu  ooridi  ralti  qaam  theoM  <loMUit  reeto  honl- 

ooam  oeeMov  b^rfat;  DOD  m^of  oecl-  iMtanobis  totedleiran 
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nitj,  he  rightly  holds  to  be  the  two  sources  of  territorial  pro- 
priety. Occupation  is  of  two  sorts ;  one  by  the  community 
(per  umversitatem),  the  other  (perfundos)  by  several  posses- 
sion. What  is  not  thus  occupied  is  still  the  domain  of  the 
state.  Grotius  conceives  that  mankind  have  reserved  a  right 
of  taking  what  belongs  to  others,  in  extreme  necessity.  It  is 
a  still  more  remarkable  limitation  of  the  riffht  of  property, 
that  it  carries  very  &r  his  notions  of  that  of  transit ;  main- 
taining that  not  only  rivers,  but  the  territory  itself  of  a  stale 
may  be  peaceably  entered,  and  that  permission  cannot  bo 
refused,  consistently  with  natural  law,  even  in  the  case  of 
armies:  nor  is  the  i^prehension  of  incurring  the  hostility 
of  the  power,  who  is  thus  attacked  by  the  army  passing 
through  our  territory,  a  sufficient  excuse.^  This,  of  course, 
must  now  be  exploded.  Nor  can,  he  thinks,  the  transit  of 
merchandise  be  forbidden  or  impeded  by  levying  any  further 
tolls  than  are  required  for  the  incident  expenses.  Strangers 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  on  condition  of  obeying  the 
laws,  and  even  to  occupy  any  waste  tracts  in  the  territory  ;* 
a  position  equally  untenable.  It  is  less  unreasonably  that  he 
mfMntAJna  the  general  right  of  mankind  to  buy  what  Uiey  want, 
if  the  other  party  can  spare  it;  but  he  extends  too  &r  his  prin- 
ciple, that  no  nation  can  be  excluded  by  another  from  privi- 
leges which  it  concedes  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  all  these 
positions,  however,  we  perceive  the  enlarged  and  philanthropic 
spirit  of  the  system  of  Grotius,  and  his  disregard  of  the 
usages  of  mankind  when  they  clashed  with  his  Chnstian  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  But,  as  ihe  very  contrary  supposition  has 
been  established  in  the  belief  of  the  present  generation,  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  his  own  testimcmy  wSl  be  thought 
sufficient 

97.  The  original  acquisition  of  property  was,  in  the  in£uKnr 
Bight  or  of  human  societies,  by  divbion  or  by  occupancy :  it 
0W11PMK7.  ia  now  by  occupancy  alone.  PauUus  has  reckoned 
as  a  mode  of  original  acquisition,  if  we  have  caused  any  thing 
toexist,''Siquidip9i,atinrerumnaturae88et,fecimus.''  This, 
though  not  well  expressed,  must  mean  the  produce  of  labor. 
Grotius  observes,  that  this  resolves  itself  into  a  cootinuaiioe 
of  a  prior  right,  or  a  new  one  by  occupancy,  and  therefore  no 

>  "Sle  ttfuB  BMtiM  ftb  ao  In  ^luni     MnndiimtniiiltiiBiKmval«t.^^~Iib.ft 
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peculiar  mode  of  acquisition.  In  those  things  which  naturally 
belong  to  no  one,  there  may  be  two  sorts  of  occupation,  —  do- 
minion or  sovereignty,  and  property.  And,  in  the  former  sense 
at  least,  rivers,  and  bays  of  the  sea,  are  capable  of  occupation. 
In  what  manner  this  may  be  done,  he  explains  at  length.^ 
But  those  who  occupy  a  portion  of  the  sea  have  no  right  to 
obstruct  others  in  fishing.  This  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
controversy  of  Grotius  with  Selden;  the  one  in  his  Mare 
Liberum  denying,  the  other  in  hb  Mare  Clausum  sustaining, 
the  right  of  England  to  exclude  the  fishermen  of  Holland 
from  the  seas  which  she  asserted  to  be  her  own. 

98.  The  right  of  occupancy  exists  as  to  things  derelict,  or 
abandoned  by  their  owners.  But  it  is  of  more  BeUnquiah- 
importance  to  consider  the  presumptions  of  such  ™«»*«'**- 
relinquishment  by  sovereign  states,  as  distinguished  fix)m  mere 
prescription.  The  non-claim  of  the  owner,  during  a  long 
period,  seems  the  only  means  of  giving  a  right  where  none 
originally  existed.  It  must  be  the  silent  acquiescence  of  one 
who  knows  his  rights  and  has  his  free  will.  But,  when  this 
abandonment  has  once  taken  place,  it  bars  unborn  claimants ; 
for  he  who  is  not  bom,  Grotius  says,  has  no  rights :  ^  Ejus  qui 
nondum  est  natus  nullum  est  jus."' 

99.  A  right  over  persons  may  be  acquired  in  three  ways,  — 
by  generation,  by  their  consent,  by  their  crime.  In 
children,  we  are  to  consider  three  periods,  —  that  of  SSwmT" 
imperfect  judgment,  or  infiuicy ;  that  of  adult  age  in  ^aS?**' 
the  father's  family ;  and  that  of  emancipation,  or  foris- 
fiuniliation,  when  they  have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  it.  In 
the  first  of  these,  a  child  is  capable  of  property  in  possession, 
but  not  in  enjoyment;  in  the  second,  he  is  subject  to  the 
parent,  only  in  actions  which  afiect  the  family ;  in  the  third, 
he  is  wholly  his  own  master.  AQ  beyond  this  is  positive  law. 
The  paternal  power  was  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
though  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  had  something  of  the 
same.  Grotius,  we  perceive,  was  no  ally  of  those  who  ele- 
vated the  patriarchal  power,  in  order  to  found  upon  it  a 
despotic  poUty ;  nor  does  he  raise  it  by  any  means  so  high  as 
Bodin.  The  customs  of  Eastern  nations  would,  perhaps,  have 
warranted  somewhat  more  than  he  concedes.' 

100.  Consent  is  the  second  mode  of  acquiring  dominion. 

»c.8.  «C.4.  »Id.,«. 
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The  consociation  of  male  and  female  is  the  first  spedos  c^ 
By  consent  it,  which  is  piincipallj  in  marriage,  for  which  the 
inmmrriage.  promise  of  the  woman  to  be  faiUiM  is  required. 
But  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  mutual  obligation  hj  the  law 
of  nature ;  which  seems  designed  to  save  the  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs.  He  then  discusses  the  chief  questions  as  to 
divorce,  polygamy,  clandestine  marriages,  and  incest ;  holding, 
that  no  unions  are  forbidden  by  natural  law,  except  in  the 
direct  line.  Concubines,  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  junspm- 
dence,  are  true  Christian  wives.* 

101.  In  all  other  consociations  except  marriage,  it  is  a  rale 
In  common-  that  the  majority  can  bind  the  minority.  Of  these, 
''**^""*  the  principal  is  a  commonwealth.  And  here  he 
maintains  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  leave  his  country,  and 
that  the  state  retains  no  right  over  those  whom  it  has  ban- 
ished. Subjection,  which  may  arise  from  one  kind  of  ccmsent, 
is  either  private  or  public :  the  former  is  of  several  species, 
among  which  adoption,  in  the  Roman  sense,  is  the  noblest, 
and  servitude  the  meanest.  In  the  latter  case,  the  master  has 
not  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  servants,  though  some 
laws  give  him  impunity.  He  is  perplexed  about  the  right 
over  persons  bom  in  slavery,  since  his  theory  of  its  origin 
will  not  support  it  But  in  the  case  of  public  subjection, 
where  one  state  becomes  voluntarily  subject  to  another,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  about  the  unborn,  because  the  people  is  the 
same,  notwithstanding  the  succession  of  individuals ;  which 
seems  paying  too  much  deference  to  a  legal  fiction.' 

102.  The  right  of  alienating  altogether  the  territory,  he 
Right  of  grants  to  patrimonial  sovereigns;  but  he  denies 
aikiMdng  that  a  part  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  without  its 
•ut\)ecti.  consent,  either  by  the  community  or  by  the  sove- 
reign, however  large  his  authority  may  be.  Tliis  he  extends 
to  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  vassalage.  The  right  of 
Alienation  alienating  private  propertv  by  testament  is  founded, 
by  testa-  he  thinks,  in  natural  law  ;•  a  position  wherein  I  can 
"*****'  by  no  means  concur.  In  conformity  with  this,  he 
derives  the  right  of  succession  by  intestacy  from  the  pre- 
sumed intention  of  the  deceased,  and  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the 
different  rules  of  succession  established  by  civil  laws.  Yet 
the  rale,  that  paternal  and  maternal  heirs  shall  take  respect- 

>  0. 6.  >  Id.  *  c.  6, 1  u. 
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i^ely  what  descended  from  the  ancestors  on  each  side,  he 
conceives  to  be  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  though  subject 
to  the  right  of  bequest.^ 

103.  In  treating  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  law 
of  nations,  he  means  only  the  arbitrary  constitutions 

of  the  Roman  and  other  codes.  Some  of  these  he*  ^^^^ 
deems  founded  in  no  solid  reason,  though  the  law-  J^p*^**^* 
givers  of  every  country  have  a  right  to  determine 
such  matters  as  they  think  fit  Thus  the  Roman  law 
recognizes  no  property  in  animals  fer<B  natum,  which  that 
of  modem  nations  gives,  he  says,  to  the  owner  of  the  soil 
where  they  are  found,  not  unreasonably  any  more  than  tlie 
opposite  maxim  is  unreasonable.  So  of  a  treasure  found 
in  the  earth,  and  many  other  cases,  wherein  it  is  hard  to 
say  that  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  prescribes  one  rule 
more  than  another.' 

104.  The  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  may  ter- 
minate by  extinction  of  the  iniling  or  possessing  Extinetion 
fiunily  without  provision  of  successors.  Slaves  then  <>' ri«tts. 
become  free ;  and  subjects,  their  own  masters :  for  there  can 
be  no  new  right  by  occupancy  in  such.  But  a  people  or 
community  may  cease  to  exist,  though  the  identity  of  persons, 
or  even  of  race,  is  not  necessary  for  its  continuance.  It 
may  expire  by  voluntary  dispersion,  or  by  subjugation  to 
another  state.  But  mere  chainge  of  place  by  simultaneous 
emigration  will  not  destroy  a  political  society,  much  less  a 
change  of  internal  government  Hence,  a  republic  becoming 
a  monarchy,  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  other  commu- 
nities as  before,  and,  in  particular,  is  subject  to  all  its  former 
debts.' 


1  0.  7.  In  thlf  chapter,  Orotliu  de> 
d<k«  thai  jMurents  arv  not  bonnd  by  itrici 
Ju8tk«  to  maintain  thetr  children.  The 
eaM  U  stronger  th«  otiwr  way,  in  return 
for  early  protection.  Barbeyxao  thinlu 
that  aliment  to  dne  to  children  by  strict 
light  during  inflmcy. 
^  «8. 

•  {  2.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  Oro- 
tius  unfortunately  ralMs  a  question,  his 
solutioo  of  which  laid  him  open  to  cen- 
sure. He  inquires  to  whom  the  coun* 
tries  formerly  subject  to  the  Uoman 
Ifimplre  belong.  And  here  he  comes  to 
the  inconcdTable  paradox,  that  that  em- 
pifp,  and  the  rights  of  the  citiarms  of 
Koow,  stUl  subsist.    UroooTius   bitterly 


remarks,  in  a  note  on  this  passage :  "  Mi* 
rum  est  hoe  loco  summum  rirum,  cum 
in  pnecipna  questione  non  male  sentiret, 
in  tot  salebras  se  conjccisse,  totque  mon- 
stra  et  chimaaras  conflnxisM,  ut  aliquld 
noTum  dicerit,  et  Oermanis  potius  ludi- 
brium  deberet,  quam  Gallis  et  Pa{Ma 
parum  plaeeret."  This,  howerer,  to  rety 
uncandid,  as  Barbeyrao  truly  points  out ; 
sioce  neither  of  these  could  take  much 
interMt  in  a  theory  which  reaerred  a 
supremacy  orer  the  world  to  the  Boman 
people.  It  to  probably  the  weakest  pas- 
sage hi  all  the  wiltings  of  Grotlns,  though 
there  are  too  maiqr  which  do  not  enhance 
htolkme. 
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105.  In  a  chapter  on  the  obUzatioDS  whidi  the  right  of 
Bnewa.  pTopeitT  impo?€-s  oo  ocbeTS  than  the  prr»prieior,  we 
KJ»arai  find  flome  of  the  more  d^li«*ate  qae^tioos  in  the 
'"******'  casuistrT  of  naiunl  kw,  sooh  as  relate  to  the  bond 
fide  po&sea=or  of  another's  propertr.  Grotius  alwajs  skiing 
with  the  stricter  iDorali:?tjS,  aseerts  that  he  is  boond  not  onlj 
to  restore  the  substance,  but  the  intermediate  prodts^  without 
any  claim  for  the  Taloable  coosideration  which  he  maj  have 
paid.  His  commentator  Barbejrmc,  of  a  later  and  laxer 
sdkool  of  casnistrj,  denies  much  of  this  doctrine.^ 

106.  That  great  bnmch  of  ethics  which  relates  to  the 
obligatioD  of  promises  has  been  so  difibsivelT  handled 
bj  the  casuists  fts  well  as  philosophers,  that  Grodos 

deserves  much  credit  for  the  brevitj  with  which  he  has 
laid  down  the  simple  principles,  and  discussed  some  of  the 
more  difficult  problems.  That  mere  promises,  or  nuda  padOj 
where  there  b  neither  mutual  benefit,  nor  what  the  jurists 
call  synallagmatic  contract,  are  binding  oo  the  conscience, 
whatever  thej  may  be,  or  oo^t  to  be,  in  law,  is  maintained 
against  a  distinguished  civilian,  Francis  Connan;  nor  does 
Barbejrac  seem  to  dii^pute  this  general  tenet  g£  moral 
philosophers.  Puffendorf,  however,  sajs  that  there  is  a  tacit 
condition  in  promises  of  this  kind  that  thej  can  be  performed 
without  great  loss  to  the  promiser;  and  Cicero  holds  them 
to  be  released,  if  their  performance  would  be  more  detri- 
mental to  one  party  thaa  serviceable  to  the  other.  This 
gives  a  good  deal  of  latitude;  but  periiaps  tbey  are,  in 
such  cases,  open  to  onnpensation  without  actual  ^Ifilment. 
A  promise  given  without  deliberation,  according  to  Grotius 
himself,  is  not  binding.  Those  founded  on  deceit  or  error 
admit  of  many  distinctions ;  but  he  determines,  in  the  cele- 
brated question  of  extorted  promises,  that  they  are  valid 
by  the  luUural^  though  their  obligation  may  be  aimulled  by 
the  civil,  law.  But  the  promisee  is  bound  to  release  a  pro- 
mise thus  unduly  obtained.'    These  instances  are  sufficient 

>  C.  10.    Onr  own  JurfaipnidflDoe  goes  Orotliu,    thoofh    coulbmuMe   to   that 

npon  Um  prlnHplM  of  Orotiaa,  «nd  eren  of  Um  theological  earabts  to  gafMral,  !■ 

d«  niMi  the  poeMMor  by  a  bad  title,  thoosh  JiwUy  njectod  by  PnflnMlorf  and  Bar- 

bffHi  fifh,  anr  Indemnifloation  for  what  he  bejiae,  afl  well  as  bj  manr  writen  of  tho 

ma^  hare  laid  ooi  to  the  beneflt  of  the  last  century.    The  principle  eeeoM  to  be. 

proprrty ;  which  neme  hardlj  consonant  that  right  and  obhgatkm.  fai  nattere  of 

to  the  Rtrlrteet  rolee  of  natmal  law.  agrrement,  are  eorrelatlTe ;    and,  where 

'  v.  11,  §7.    It  If  not  Terr  probable  the  ftrvt  doee  not  ari««.  the  Mcond  cannot 

th^t  the  promiiee  will  falfll  thi4  obliga-  exist.      Adiun  8niith    and   Paler  Inottue . 

tion  in  such  a  caae ;  and  the  decision  of  to  think  the  pnmW  oofht,  onderoertaln 
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to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Grotius  always  approaches  the 
decision  of  moral  questions ;  serious  and  leam^  rather  than 
profound  in  seeking  a  principle,  or  acute  in  establishing 
a  distinction.  In  the  latter  quality,  he  faUs  much  below  his 
annotator  Barbejrac,  who  had,  indeed,  the  advantage  of 
coming  nearly  a  century  after  him. 

107.  In  no  part  of  his  work  has  Grotius  dwelt  so  much 
on  the  rules  and  distinctions  of  the  Roman  law  as  in  q,^*^^. 
his  chapter  on  contracts ;  nor  was  it  very  easy  or 
desirable  to  avoid  it^  The  wisdom  of  those  great  men,  from 
the  fragments  of  whose  determinations  the  existing  juris- 
prudence of  Europe,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  has  been  chiefly 
derived,  could  not  be  set  aside  without  presumption,  nor 
appropriated  without  ingratitude.  Less  fettered,  at  least  in 
the  best  age  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  by  legislative  inter- 
ference than  our  modem  lawyers  have  commonly  been,  they 
resorted  to  no  other  principles  than  those  of  natural  justice. 
That  the  Roman  law,  in  all  its  parts,  coincides  with  the 
best  possible  platform  of  natural  jurisprudence,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  assert ;  but  that  in  this  great  province,  or  rather 
demesne-land,  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  contracts  between 
man  and  man,  it  does  not  considerably  deviate  from  the  right 
line  of  reason,  has  never  been  disputed  by  any  one  in  the 
least  conversant  with  the  Pandects. 

108.  It  will  be  manifest,  however,  to  the  attentive  reader  of 
Grotius,  in  this  chapter,  that  he  treats  the  subject  conddend 
of  contract  as  a  part  of  ethics  rather  than  of  juris-  «tw««iij. 
prudence;  and  it  is  only  by  the  frequent  parallelism  of 
the  two  sciences  that  the  contrary  could  be  suspected.  Thus 
he  maintains,  that,  equality  being  the  principle  of  the  contract 
by  sale,  either  party  is  forced  to  restore  the  difference  arising 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  other,  even  without  his  own 
fault;  and  diis  whatever  may  be  the  amount,  though  the 
civil  law  gives  a  remedy  only  where  the  difference  exceeds 
one-half  of  the    price.'     And  in  several  other  places  he 

dreimittMieii,  to  be  k«pt;  but  th*  tm-  bond glvMi  Uuongh  dnrtM  or  fflifal  tI^ 
MM  tbtj  flT»  §n  DOt  foiukM  on  th%  leoM,  If  Um  plea  be  a  Cnw  om. 
putitia  txpUtrix^  wfaksh  the  proper  obU-  In  %  nibeeqaent  pe— ge,  1.  Bl.  e.  19^ 
nUfon  of  proraiem,  as  nieh,  requne.  It  }  4,  Grottos  wemi  to  eany  this  theory 
(i  alio  a  proof  how  little  the  moral  lenae  of  the  duty  of  rekaidng  an  aqjiiet  pro- 
of mankfaMl  coeo  akmg  with  the  rigid  miee  fo  te  as  to  denr  the  obUgatloo  oC 
earaiete  In  tue  reepect,  that  no  one  Is  the  latter,  and  thns  drcnitonely  to  agiea 
blemed  for  defirodinff  hlnuelf  agaiiMt  a  with  the  opporite  elaM  of  oaralete. 

t  C.  13.  >  f  IS. 
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diverges  equally  from  that  law.  Not  tliat  he  ever  con- 
templated what  Smith  seems  to  have  meant  by  ^  natural 
jurisprudence,"  a  theory  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  run 
through,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  aU  nations. 
But  he  knew  that  the  judge  in  the  tribunal,  and  the  inward 
judge  in  the  breast,  even  where  their  subjects  of  determi- 
nation appear  essentially  the  same,  must  have  different 
boundaries  to  their  jurisdiction;  and  that,  as  the  general 
maxims  and  inflexible  fohns  of  external  law,  in  attempts 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  subtilties  of  casuistT}% 
would  become  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  so  the  finer  emotions 
of  the  conscience  would  lose  all  their  moral  efficacy  by 
restraining  the  duties  of  justice  to  that  which  can  be  enforced 
by  the  law.  In  the  course  of  this  twelfth  chapter,  we  come 
to  a  question  much  debated  in  the  time  of  Grotius,  —  the 
lawfulness  of  usury.  After  admitting,  against  the  common 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  he  yet 
maintains  the  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  code  to  be  binding 
on  all  mankind.^  An  extraordinary  position,  it  would  seem, 
in  one  who  had  denied  any  part  of  that  system  to  be  truly 
an  universal  law.  This  was,  however,  the  usual  determi- 
nation of  casuists ;  but  he  follows  it  up,  as  was  also  usual, 
with  so  many  exceptions  as  materially  relax  and  invalidate 
the  application  of  his  rule. 

109.  The  next  chapter,  on  promissory  oaths,  is  a  corollary 
Promteory  to  the  last  two.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  as  it 
*•***■•  had  been  of  all  theologians,  and,  in  truth,  of  all 
mankind,  that  a  promise  or  contract  not  only  becomes  more 
solemn,  and  entails  on  its  breach  a  severer  penalty,  by 
means  of  this  adjuration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  may 
even  acquire  a  substantial  validity  by  it,  in  cases  where 
no  prior  obligation  would  subsist.'  This  chapter  is  distin- 
guished by  a  more  than  usually  profuse  erudition.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  rigid  observance  of  oaths  which  he  deems 
incumbent  by  natural  and  revealed  law,  he  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  civil  magistrate,  or  other  superior, 
as  a  husband  or  father,  to  annul  the  oaths  of  inferiors  before- 
hand, or  to  dispense  with  them  afterwards ;  not  that  they  can  < 
release  a  moral  obligation,  but  that  the  obligation  itself  is 
incurred  under  a  tacit  condition  of  their  consent    And  he 
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seems,  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  to  hint  a  kind  of  approval 
of  such  dispensations  by  the  church.^ 

110.  Whatever  has  been  laid  down  by  Grotius  in  the  last 
three  chapters  as  to  the  natural  obligations  of  man-  Engn^^ 
kind,  has  an  especial  reference  to  the  main  purport  ^Jj  ^ 
of  this  great  work,  the  duties  of  the  supreme  power,  toward! 
But  the  engagements  of  sovereigns  give  rise  to  many  ■™*^J**^ 
questions  which  cannot  occur  fn  those  of  private  men.  In  tho 
cluster  which  ensues,  on  the  promises,  oaths,  and  contracts  of 
sovereigns,  he  confines  himself  to  those  engagements  which 
immediately  affect  their  subjects.  These  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  the  author's  assumed  province  of  the  general  confessor 
or  casuist  of  kings,  to  place  on  a  right  footing ;  because  they 
have  never  wanted  subservient  counsellors,  who  would  wrest 
the  law  of  conscience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  power.  Grotius,  in  denying  that  the  sovereign  may 
revoke  his  own  contracts,  extends  tins  case  to  those  made  by 
him  during  his  minority,  without  limitation  to  such  as  have 
been  authorized  by  his  guardians.*  His  contracts  with  his 
subjects  create  a  true  obligation,  of  which  they  may  claim, 
though  not  enforce,  the  performance.  H0  hesitates  whether 
to  call  this  obligation  a  civil  or  only  a  natural  one ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  can  only  be  determined  by  positive  law.'  Whether  the 
successors  of  a  sovereign  are  bound  by  his  engagements,  must 
depend,  he  observes,  on  the  political  constitution,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  Those  of  an  usurper  he  deter- 
mines not  to  be  binding,  which  should  probably  be  limited  to 
domestic  contracts,  though  his  language  seems  large  enough 
to  comprise  engagements  towards  foreign  states.^ 

111.  We  now  return  from  what,  in  strict  language,  may 
pass  for  a  long  digression,  though  not  a  needless  one,  pQi^ue 
to  the  main  stream  of  international  law.  The  title  of  tnatief. 
the  fifteenth  chapter  is  on  Public  Treaties.  After. several 
divisions,  which  it  would  at  present  be  thought  unnecessary  to 
specify  so  much  at  length,  Grotius  enters  on  a  question  not 
then  settled  by  theologians,  whether  alliances  with  infidel  pow- 
ers were,  in  any  circumstances,  lawfuL    Francis  I.  had  given 

MS>-    "  Xx  boe  ftmdaBMiito  Mhndl  *0.14,fl.                  •  f  6. 

poMontftbMhitlonMjimiDcntoniin,  qtuB  ^  "  Oontnetlbiif  two  •orom  qiri  riat 

olim  ft  princiiiilnis,  Done  iptomm  pnii>  Jnrt  ImpOTiam   taiMgiuut^   oon   I«m« 

dpun  volantato,  quo  macu  oaatmn  rii  buntor  popnU  aai  twI   nfat.  imub  Id 

pietett,  ab  MclMto  prMUibm  mawa-  Jm  obUfuidl  popalvm  noa  habvianuit." 

tur.»»  1 14. 
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great  scandal  in  Europe  bj  kis  kagoe  with  die  Tmk.  And, 
tJKNigii  Grotios  ftdnuts  the  general  lawfalneg  of  goA  alKanrea, 
it  m  under  limhatioDS  which  would  hardl  j  ha^e  borne  oat  the 
eooit  of  Fnnee  in  promodng  the  ag^randiianeni  of  the  earn- 
moo  enemj  of  Christendom.  Anodier  and  iKire  extcaeiTe 
head  in  the  casoistrj  of  nations  relates  to  tzeatka  that  ha^e 
been  oondnded  without  the  aothoiitj  of  the  sorereign.*  That 
he  is  not  boond  ^  these  engagements  is  erident  as  a  leading 
mle ;  hot  the  eonne  which,  according  to  natural  law,  oi^^  to 
be  taken  in  soch  circomstanoes,  is  olien doobtibL  Thefiunoos 
eapitnlation  of  the  Boman  arm j  at  the  Candine  Fofks  is  in 
pcmit.  Grotios,  a  rigid  casuist,  determines  that  the  senate 
were  not  boond  to  rephK»  their  arm j  in  the  cooditioo  from 
which  the  treatj  had  delirered  them.  And  this  seems  to  be  a 
rational  decision,  thon^  the  Romans  hare  sometimes  incnrred 
the  censure  of  fll  fiddi  for  their  oondnct.  But  if  the  sore- 
reign  has  not  onlj  bj  silence  aoqniesoed  in  the  engagement 
of  his  ambassador  or  general,  n^ich  of  itself^  aoc«ffding  to 
GroCius,  will  not  amoont  to  an  implied  ratification,  but  recog- 
nized it  by  some  orert  act  of  his  own,  he  cannot  afterwards 
plead  the  defect  of  .sanction.' 

112.  Promises  consist  extemallj  in  winds,  reaOj  in  the  in- 
viMir  iat«w  tention  of  the  parties.  But,  as  the  eridence  of  this 
pisutfoB.  intention  most  osoallj  depcnid  oo  words,  we  should 
adapt  our  general  mles  to  their  nataral  meaning.  Common 
nsage  is  to  determine  the  interpretation  of  agreements,  except 
where  terms  of  a  technical  sense  have  been  emi^oyed.  But  if 
the  expressions  will  bear  different  senses,  or  if  there  is  some 
apparent  inconsistency  in  different  dauses,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  meaning  conjecturallj,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  from  the  consequences  of  the  proposed  interpre- 
tation, and  from  its  bearing  on  other  parts  of  the  agreement. 
This  serves  to  exclude  unreasonable  and  unfair  constructioos 
from  the  equivocal  language  of  treaties,  such  as  was  usual  in 
former  times  to  a  degree  which  the  greater  prudence  of  con- 
tracting parties,  if  not  their  better  faith,  has  rendered  impossi- 
ble in  modem  Europe.  Among  other  rules  of  interpretation, 
whether  in  private  or  public  engagements,  he  lays  down  one, 
familiar  to  the  jurists,  but  concerning  the  validity  of  which 
some  have  doubted,  —  that  things  favorable,  as  they  style 
them,  or  conferring  a  benefit,  are  to  be  construed  largely; 

>  C.16. 
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things  odious,  or  onerous  to  one. party,  are  not  to  be  stretched 
beyond  the  letter.  Our  own  law,  as  is  well  known,  adopts 
this  distinction  between  remedial  and  penal  statutes ;  and  it 
seems  (wherever  that  which  is  favorable  in  one  sense  is  not 
odious  in  another)  the  most  equitable  principle  in  public  con- 
yentions.  The  celebrated  question,  the  cause,  or,  as  Polybius 
more  truly  calls  it,  the  pretext,  of  the  second  Punic  War, 
whether  the  terms  of  a  treaty  binding  each  party  not  to 
attack  the  allies  of  the  other  shall  comprehend  those  who  have 
entered  subsequently  into  alliance,  seems,  but  rather  on 
doubtful  grounds,  to  be  decided  in  the  negative.  Several 
other  cases  from  history  are  agreeably  introduced  in  thb 
chapter.* 

113.  It  is  often,  he  observes,  important  to  ascertain  whether 
a  treaty  be  personal  or  real ;  that  is,  whether  it  affect  only 
the  contracting  sovereign  or  the  state.  The  treaties  of  re- 
publics are  always  real  or  permanent,  even  if  the  form  of 
government  should  become  monarchical ;  but  the  converse  is 
not  true  as  to  those  of  kings,  which  are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  probable  meaning  where  there  are  no  words 
of  restraint  or  extension.  A  treaty  subsists  with  a  king, 
though  he  may  be  expelled  by  his  subjects ;  nor  is  it  any 
breach  of  faith  to  take  up  arms  against  an  usurper,  with  the 
la^-ful  sovereign's  consent  This  is  not  a  doctrine  which 
would  now  be  endured.* 

114.  Besides  those  rules  of  interpretation  which  depend  on 
explaining  the  words  of  an  engagement,  there  are  others 
wluch  must  sometimes  be  employ^  to  extend  or  limit  the 
meaning  beyond  any  natural  construction.  Thus,  in  the  old 
law-case,  a  bequest,  in  the  event  of  the  testator's  posthumous 
son  dying,  was  held  valid  where  none  was  bom ;  and  instances 
of  i\aa  lund  are  continual  in  the  books  of  jurisprudence.  It 
is  equally  reasonable  sometimes  to  restrain  the  terms  of  a 
promise,  where  they  clearly  appear  to  go  beyond  the  design 
of  the  promiser,  or  where  supervenient  circumstances  indicate 
an  exception  which  he  would  infallibly  have  made.  A  few 
sections  in  this  place  seem,  perhaps,  more  fit  to  have  been 
inserted  in  the  eleventh  chapter. 

115.  There  is  a  iiatural  obligation  to  make  amends  for 
injury  to  the  natural  rights  of  another,  which  is  extended, 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  property  and  of  civil  society, 

» c.  M.  "in. 
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to  an  whirii  the  laws  hare  accorded  kim.^      Henee  a  eor- 
f^f^g^g^^    reladrc  right  arises,  bot  a  right  whkfa  is  to  be  &- 
torepdir     tingwhed  from  fitnese  or  mmt.     Tlie  jurists  were 
'■^''        accimofDed  to  treat  expletire  jietice,  which  cooaiata 
in  giving  to  eTeiy  one  what  is  strictly  his  own,  separatelj 
from  attributive  justice.,  the  eqmtaUe  and  right  dtspenaa- 
tion   of  an  things   accMiding  to  desert.     Widt   the   biter, 
Grotios   has  nothing  to  do;  nor  is  he  to  be  dbarged  with 
introdocing  the  distinction  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rig^its, 
if,  indeed,  those  phrases  are  aa  objectionable  aa  some  hare 
accoonted  them.     In  the  far  greater  part  of  this  du^iter,  he 
ronsiders  the  principles  of  this  important  prorince  of  natnnd 
law,  the  oUi^tion  to  compensate  damage,  rather  aa  it  affects 
private    penKHis    than  sovereign  states.     As,   in  most  in- 
stances, this  £dls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  civfl  tribonalay 
the  roles  laid  down  hj  Grotias  may,  to  a  hastj  reader,  seem 
rather  intended  as  directory  to  the  judge,  tlan  to  the  ood- 
science  of  the  offending  party.    This,  however,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case:  he  is  here,  as  almost  everywhere  ebe,  a 
master  in  morality,  and  not  in  law.     That  he  is  not  obsequi- 
ously following  the  Roman  law,  will  appear  by  hb  determin- 
ing against    the  natural    responsibility  of   the  owner    for 
injuries  committed,  without  his  fault,  by  a  slave  or  a  beast.' 
But  sovereigns,  he  holds,  are  answerabk  for  the  piracies  and 
robberies  of  their  subjects  when  they  are  able  to  prevent  them. 
This  is  the  only  case  of  national  law  whidi  he  discusses; 
but  it  is  one  of  high  importance,  being,  in  fiict,  one  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  public  hostility.     This  liability,  however, 
does  not  exist  where  subjects,  having  obtained  a  lawful  com- 
mission by  letters-of-marque,  become  common  pirates,  and  do 
not  return  home. 

116.  Thus  far,  the  author  begins  in  the  eighteenth  chapter, 
.  we  have  treated  of  rights  founded  on  natural  law, 
^S  with  some  little  mixture  of  the  arbitrary  kw  of 
■•****^  nations.  We  come  now  to  those  whidi  depend 
wholly  on  the  latter.  Such  are  the  rights  of  ambassadors. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  more  to  the  usage 
of  civilized  people  than  to  theoretical  principles.  The  prac- 
tice of  mankind  has,  in  fiict,  been  so  much  more  uniform  as  to 

I  c  17  P*^*f  In  ^«  l^i^  '"^^  ^'^^^  ^^  '^ 
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the  priyileges  of  ambassadors  than  other  matters  of  national 
intercourse,  that  they  early  acquired  the  authority  ^himot 
and  denomination  of  public  law.  The  obligation  to  uni»n. 
receive  ambassadors  from  other  soyereign  states,  *'*^* 
the  respect  due  to  them,  their  impunity  in  offences  committed 
by  their  principals  or  by  themselves,  are  not,  indeed,  wholly 
founded  on  custom,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reason  of  the  case ; 
nor  have  the  customs  of  mankind,  even  here,  been  so  unlike 
themselves  as  to  furnish  no  contradictory  precedents:  but 
they  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  instance  of  a  tacit  agreement, 
distinguishable  both  from  moral  right  and  fix)m  positive 
convention,  which  is  specifically  denominated  the  law  of 
nations.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Grotius  determines  in 
favor  of  the  absolute  impunity  of  ambassadors ;  that  is,  their 
irresponsibility  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  in  the  case  of  personal  crimes,  and  even  of  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  This,  however,  he  founds  alto- 
gether upon  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
usage  of  civilized  states.^ 

117.  The  next  chapter,  on  the  right  of  sepulture,  appears 
more  excursive  than  any  other  in  the  whole  ti'eatise.  Bi^t  of 
The  right  of  sepulture  can  hardly  become  a  public  ■^«i*<«»- 
question,  except  in  time  of  war ;  and,  as  such,  it  might  have 
been  shortly  noticed  in  the  third  book.  It  supplies  Grotius, 
however,  with  a  brilliant  prodigality  of  classical  learning.* 
But  the  next  is  ^ar  more  important  It  is  entitled  puniab. 
On  Punishments.  The  injuries  done  to  us  by  others  "•"'•• 
give  rise  to  our  right  of  compensation,  and  to  our  right  of 
punishment.  We  have  to  examine  the  latter  with  the  more 
care,  that  many  have  fallen  into  mistakes  from  not  duly 
apprehending  the  foundation  and  nature  of  punishment 
Punishment  is,  as  Grotius  rather  quaintly  defines  it,  **  Malum 
passionis,  quod  infiigitur  ob  malum  actioms,** —  evil  infiicted  on 
another  for  the  evil  which  he  has  committed.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  attributive,  and  hardly  of  expletive  justice ;  nor  is  it,  in 
its  primary  design,  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal, 
but  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  AU  men  have  naturally 
a  right  to  punish  crimes,  except  those  who  are  themselves 
equally  guilty;  but,  though  the  criminal  would  have  no 
ground  to  complain,  the  mere  pleasure  of  revenge  is  not  a 
sufildent  motive  to  warrant  us :  there  must  be  an  useful  end 
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to  rt^tr  ysrS^lsat^a.  k-^iiisaae.  T^  ead  mar  be  tke  ai- 
Tm'3tas<^  ai  the  criaiaal  v-a^K  or  o^  ibe  c.j^rtd  panr,  or  of 
BK^ki^  t&  *<e9enL  T^  !=^c;%a  of  xhe  isj^wi  panj  kere 
4wc£r>er*:d  k  doc  this  of  repArsuoa.  tzj<^  Ukocz^  ii  wnj 
be  prcrridbi  far  in  fcr-.i^.Tirsl.  is  no  prx'«r  pdirt  of  k, 
bat  Mxaiiij  %^iinst  ^v^r^ar  oEk-oees  of  Utt  r=lirr  parnr  or  of 
ou^im.  All  ocfeea  but  namnllT  K«k  thi*  «emriiT  br  pantsi^ 
inj[  tbe  ofic^ier ;  mnd.  tboa^  is  k  expc^iieac  in  ciril  aocietj 
thai  tbii  ripit  sboojd  be  truksf^rred  to  tbe  jad^  it  is  mat 
taken  avaj  where  recoime  canooc  be  bad  to  tbe  kv.  Ererr 
nuui  maj,  eren  bj  tbe  lav  of  nmsore.  pantsb  crimes  br  wbicb 
be  bts  sostained  no  injarr;  tbe  public  good  of  aotiely  re^ 
qaiiin^  secnritr  agsinst  ofienden,  and  rendering  tbea  ooa- 


118.  Grcptioj  next  proeeeds  to  coo^der  whether  these  ligfatB 
of  pomsfameot  are  restiained  bj  rerebuion,  and  coododes 
that  a  priraie  Christian  is  not  at  Hbertj  to  pvinisb  aoj  crisi- 
nai,  etfpefisJlj  with  death,  for  bis  own  secnritr  or  that  of  tbe 
public ;  bat  that  the  magistnue  is  eTpireadj  empowered  hj 
Scriptore  to  emploj  the  sword  against  malefiMrton.  It  is 
rather  an  excess  of  scrapoloosneas,  that  be  holds  it  unbe- 
coming to  seek  oflkes  whidi  gire  m  jurisdiction  in  ci^Mtal 
cases.' 

119.  Hanj  things  essentiaDj  evil  are  not  properlj  ponisfaa- 
ble  bj  human  laws.  Such  are  tbougfals  and  intentions,  errors 
of  frailtj,  or  actions  fit>m  which,  though  morallj  wrong, 
human  societj  suffers  no  mischief;  or  the  absence  of  such 
volantarj  virtues  as  compassion  and  gratitude.  Nor  b  it 
alwajs  necessarj  to  inflict  lawful  punishment,  manj  drcum- 
stances  warranting  its  remission.  The  ground  of  puniahmoit 
is  the  guilt  of  the  offender ;  its  motive  is  the  advantage  ex- 
pected from  it.  No  punishment  should  exceed  what  is  de- 
served ;  but  it  maj  be  diminished  according  to  the  prospect  of 
utility,  or  according  to  palliating  circumstances.  But,  though 
punishments  should  bc^u*  proportion  to  offences,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  criminal  should  suffer  no  more  evil  than  he 
has  occasioned,  which  would  give  him  too  easy  a  measure  of 
retribution.  The  general  tendency  of  all  that  Grotius  has 
said  in  this  chapter  is  remaikably  indulgent  and  humane, 
beyond  the  practice  or  even  the  philosophy  of  his  age.* 
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120.  War  is  commonlj  grounded  upon  the  right  of  punish- 
ing injuries ;  so  that  the  general  principles  upon  which  this 
right  depends  upon  mankind  ought  well  to  be  understood, 
before  we  can  judge  of  so  great  a  matter  of  national  law. 
States,  Grotius  thinks,  have  a  right,  analogous  to  that  of  in- 
dividuals out  of  society,  to  punish  heinous  offences  against  the 
law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  though  not  affecting  themselves, 
or  even  any  other  independent  community.  But  this  is  to  be 
done  very  cautiously,  and  does  not  extend  to  violaticMis  of 
the  positive  divine  law,  or  to  any  merely  barbarous  and  irra- 
tional customs.  Wars  undertaken  only  on  this  score  are 
commonly  suspicious.  But  he  goes  on  to  determine  that  war 
may  be  justly  waged  against  those  who  deny  the  being  and 
providence  of  Grod,  though  not  against  idolaters,  much  less  for 
the  sake  of  compelling  any  nation  to  embrace  Christianity, 
unless  they  prosecute  its  professors,  in  which  case  they  are 
justly  liable  to  punishment  He  pronounces  strongly  in  this 
place  against  the  prosecution  of  heretics.^ 

121.  This  is  the  longest  chapter  in  the  work  of  Grotius. 
Several  of  his  positions,  as  the  reader  may  probably  have 
observed,  would  not  bear  a  dose  scrutiny ;  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  state  of  nature,  of  magbtrates  in  civil  sodetyi 
and  of  independent  communities,  are  not  kept  sufficiently 
distinct ;  the  equivocal  meaning  of  right,  as  it  exists  correla- 
tively  between  two  parties,  and  as  it  comprehends  the  general 
obligations  of  moral  law,  is  not  always  guarded  against.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  a  valuable  commentary,  regard 
being  had  to  the  time  when  it  appeared,  on  the  principles 
both  q£  penal  jurisprudence  and  of  the  rights  of  war. 

122.  It  has  been  a  great  problem,  wheUier  the  liability  to 
punishment  can  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  ^^^^i,  ^ 
another.    This  may  be  asked  as  to  those  who  have  qKnuUx^ 
been  concerned  in  the  crime,  and  those  who  have     ^' 
not    In  the  first  case,  they  are  liable  as  for  their  own  offence, 
in  having  commanded,  connived  at,  permitted,  assisted,  the 
actors  in  the  crime  before  or  after  its  perpetration.     States 
are  answerable  for  the  delinquencies  of  their  subjects  when 
unpunished.    They  are  also  bound  either  to  punish,  or  to 
deliver  up,  those  who  take  refuge  within  their  dominions 
finom  the  justice  of  their  own  country.    He  seems,  however,  to 
admit  afterwards,  that  they  need  only  command  such  persona 
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to  quit  the  country.  But  they  have  a  right  to  isqoire  into 
and  inform  themselves  of  the  guilt  alleged ;  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  suppliants  being  established  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  been  unjustly  persecuted  at  home.  The  practice 
of  modem  Europe,  he  owns,  has  limited  this,  right  of  demand- 
ing the  delivery  or  punishment  of  refugees  within  narrow 
bounds.  As  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  been  wholly 
innocent  of  the  offence,  Grotius  holds  it  universally  unjust, 
but  distinguishes  it  from  indirect  evil,  which  may  often  &11 
on  the  innocent.  Thus,  when  the  estate  of  a  father  is  confis- 
cated, his  children  suffer,  but  are  not  punished ;  since  their 
succession  was  only  a  right  contingent  on  his  possession  at  his 
death.^  It  is  a  consequence  from  this  principle,  that  a  peo[Je, 
so  far  subject  to  its  sovereign  as  to  have  had  no  control 
upon  his  actions,  cannot  justly  incur  punishment  on  account 
of  them. 

128.  After  distinguishing  the  causes  of  war  into  pretexts 
loraffldent  ^^^  motives,  and  setting  aside  wars  without  any 
oauMB  of  assignable  justification  as  mere  robberies,  he  men- 
^^'  tions  several  pretexts  which  he  deems  insufficient ; 

such  as  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighbor,  his  construction 
of  fortresses,  the  right  of  discovery  where  there  is  already  a 
possessor,  however  barbarous,  the  necessity  of  occupying  more 
land.  And  here  he  denies,  both  to  single  men  and  to  a  pec^)le, 
the  right  of  taking  up  arms  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty. 
He  laughs  at  the  pretended  right  of  the  emperor  or  of  the 
pope  to  govern  the  world,  and  concludes  with  a  singular 
warning  against  wars  undertaken  upon  any  pretended  explana- 
Doty  of  tion  of  scriptural  prophecies.'  It  will  be  antid- 
liToidini  It.  pated,  from  the  scrupulousness  of  Grotius  in  all  his 
casuistry,  that  he  enjoins  sovereigns  to  abstain  from  war  in  a 
doubtful  cause,  and  to  use  all  convenient  methods  of  avoiding 
it  by  conference,  arbitration,  or  even  by  lot.  Single  combat 
itself,  as  a  mode  of  lot,  he  does  not  wholly  reject  in  this 
place.    In  answer  to  a  question  often  put,  whether  a  war  can 

>  C.  31.  I  10.    Heooe  It  would  IbUpw,  eerainc  those  two  laws.    Conflwtjoa  li 

by  the  principle  of  Gxodiu,  that  our  utw  no  more  wdost  towards  the  posterity  of 

of  forfuture  in  high  treason  Is  Jnst,  bdng  an  ofl^nder  than  tee,  fttn  which  of  eoona 

part  of  the  direct  ponishment  of  the  It  onlr  dlliers  In  degree;   and,  on  tha 

goiltj :  hut  that  of  attainder,  or  oormp-  other  hand,  the  law  has  as  much  right  to 

tton  or  hkwd,  is  ni\Just,  beinc  an  inlllo-  exclude  that  posterity  fkom  ei^iojlng  pto- 

tion  on  the  Innorent  akme.    I  incline  to  perty  at  all,  as  fhMn  ei\J07ing  that  which 

eooeur  In  this  distinction,  and  think  It  descends  from  a  third  party  through  tha 

at  least  plausible,  though  it  was  seJdom  blood,  as  we  call  it,  of  a  eriininal  ancestor, 
or  nerer  taken  in  the  disrnsrions  con-       *  C.  22. 
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be  just  on  both  sides,  he  replies,  that,  in  relation  to  the  cause 
or  subject,  it  cannot  be  so,  since  there  cannot  be  two  opposite 
rights ;  but,  since  men  maj  easily  be  deceived  as  to  the  real 
right,  a  war  maj  be  just  on  both  sides  with  respect  to  the 
agents.^  In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  observes  that 
resistance,  even  where  the  cause  is  not  originally  just,  may 
become  such  by  the  excess  of  the  other  party. 

124  The  duty  of  avoiding  war,  even  in  a  just  cause,  as 
long  as  possible,  is  rather  part  of  moral  virtue  in  And«xp»- 
a  large  sense  than  of  mere  justice.  But,  besides  **«^y- 
the  obligations  imposed  on  us  by  humanity  and  by  Chris- 
tian love,  it  is  often  expedient,  for  our  own  interests,  to 
mvoid  war.  Of  this,  however,  he  says  little ;  it  being  plainly 
a  matter  of  civil  prudence  with  which  he  has  no  concern.* 
Dismissing,  therefore,  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  he  comes 
to  the  justice  of  wars  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
others.  Sovereigns,  he  conceives,  are  not  bound  to  tiMMk* 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  any  one  of  their  sub-  ^vjJj^ 
jects  who  may  be  unjustly  treated.  Hence  a  state 
may  abandon  those  whom  it  cannot  protect  without  great  loss 
to  the  rest ;  but  whether  an  innocent  subject  may  be  delivered 
up  to  an  enemy,  is  a  more  debated  question.  Soto  and 
Yasquez,  casuists  of  great  name,  had  denied  this:  Grotius, 
however,  determines  it  affirmatively.  This  seems  a  remarka- 
ble exception  from  the  general  inflexibility  of  his  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  right.  For  on  what  principle  of  strict  justice 
can  a  people,  any  more  than  private  persons,  sacrifice,  or 
put  in  jeopardy,  the  life  of  an  innocent  man?  Grotius  is 
mfluenced  by  the  supposition,  that  the  subject  ought  volun- 
tarily to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
for  Uie  public  good;  but  no  man  forfeits  his  natural  rights 
by  refusing  to  perform  an  action  not  of  strict  social  obliga- 
tion.* 

125.  Next  to  subjects  are  allies,  whom  the  state  has  bound 
itself  to  succor;  and  friendly  powers,  though  with-  ^^^^^ 
out  alliance,  may  also  be   protected  from  unjust 
attack.    This   extends   even  to    all   mankind ;    though  war 
in  behalf  of  strangers  is  not  obligatory.     It  is  also  lawful 
to  deliver  the  subjects  of  others  from  extreme  mani-  g^,,,^^ 
fest  oppression  of  their  rulers ;  and,  though  this  has 
often  been  a  mere  pretext,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
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*L^^j  tb^  jj:^!^  of  aa  kxKSt  mccr^rf^ot^e.  He  eren  ihinks 
tLi&  rl^XJL  oc  >x^iCT  poinds,  ia  «od&  a  asCy  more  mieqiii- 
Toeal  Lhan  tbi£  ^Jir  ue  o^presBed  peo|:le  tbemggl^Cft.  At  the 
ckee  o^  tlis  ch^cer,  be  procests  ktoc^t  mgainst  tiiose  who 
serre  in  xnj  <xast  >ye  tht  nere  sake  of  paj ;  and  holds  them 
vorse  ib&n  the  oiniianB  execmknefy  vbo  puts  Dooe  but  czuni- 
■ab  todeach.^ 

1^6.  In  the  twentr-axth  and  coodiMfiii^  chapter  of  this 
second  book,  Grodos  mrestigaies  the  lawfbfaieaB  of 
avwKM  bearing  anns  at  the  coaunaod  of  sopenon,  and 
^■j"^  detemuncs  that  sib^ects  are  iDdispensabl j  bound  not 
to  serre  in  a  war  which  thej  cGoceiTe  to  be  dearij 
nnjiist.  He  eren  inciixMS*  thoofh  admitting  the  prevailiiig 
opinico  to  be  ocheiwise,  to  think,  that,  in  a  doobtful  caose, 
tLer  should  adhere  to  the  general  moral  rale  in  case  of 
diwbt,  and  refbse  their  peROoal  serrioe.  This  would  eTi> 
dentlr  be  impracticable,  acd  okimatefy  subTOSiTe  of  poli- 
tical sodetT.  It,  however,  denotes  the  extreme  scrapolositj 
of  his  mind.  C>ne  might  smile  at  another  |»OQf  of  th^ 
where  he  determines  that  the  hangman,  before  the  perform- 
ance  of  his  dntj,  should  satisfy  himsdf  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  sentence.' 

127.  The  rights  of  war,  thai  is,  of  commencing  hostilitj, 
Mchtote  haTe  thos  fiur  been  investigated  with  a  comprehen- 
^*^'  siyeneas  that  has  sometimes  almost  hidden  the  sub- 

ject. We  come  now,  in  the  third  book,  to  rights  in  war. 
Whatever  maj  be  done  in  war  is  permitted  either  bj  the 
law  of  nature  or  that  of  natimis.  Grotius  begins  with  the 
first.  The  means  m(»allj,  though  not  phjsicaUj,  necessary  to 
attain  a  lawful  end,  are  themselyes  lawful;  a  propositioD 
which  he  seems  to  understand  relatively  to  the  rights  of  others, 
not  to  the  absolute  moral  quality  of  actions ;  distinctions  which 
are  apt  to  embarrass  him.  We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  em- 
ploy force  against  an  enemy,  though  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
suffering  to  innocent  persons.  The  principles  of  natural  law 
authorize  us  to  prevent  neutrals  fix>m  furnishing  an  enemy 
with  the  supplies  of  war,  or  with  any  thing  else  essential  for 
his  resistance  to  our  just  demands  of  redress,  such  as  pro- 
visions in  a  state  of  siege.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
refers  this  latter  question  to  natural  law,  because  he  had  not 
found  any  clear  decision  of  it  by  the  positive  law  of  nations.* 
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128.  Id  acting  against  an  eneroj,  force  is  the  nature  of 
war.  But  it  may  be  inquired  whether  deceit  is  not  uw  of 
also  a  lawful  means  of  success.  The  practice  of  na-  ******* 
tions,  and  the  authority  of  most  writers,  seem  to  warrant  it. 
Grotius  dilates  on  different  sorts  of  artifice,  and,  after  admit- 
ting the  lawfulness  of  such  as  deceive  by  indications,  comes  to 
the  question  of  words  equivocal  or  wholly  false.  This  he 
first  discusses  on  the  general  moral  principle  of  veracity,  more 
prolixly,  and  with  more  deference  to  authority,  than  would 
suit  a  modem  reader ;  yet  this  basis  is  surely  indispensable  for 
the  support  of  any  decision  in  public  casuistry.  The  right, 
however,  of  employing  falsehood  towards  an  enemy,  which  he 
generally  admits,  does  not  extend  to  promises,  which  are  always 
to  be  kept,  whether  express  or  implied,  especially  when  con- 
firmed by  oath;  and  more  greatness  of  mind,  as  well  as 
more  Christian  simplicity,  would  be  shown  by  abstaining 
wholly  from  falsehood  in  war.  The  law  of  nature  does  not 
permit  us  to  tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  in  him  would  be 
criminal,  as  to  assassinate  his  sovereign,  or  to  betray  his  trust; 
but  we  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  his  voluntary  offers.^ 

129.  Grotius  now  proceeds  from  the  consideration  of  natu- 
ral law  or  justice  to  that  of  the  general  customs  of 
mankind,  in  which,  according  to  him,  the  arbitrary  cvtomsof 
law  of  nations  consists.     By  this,  in  the  first  place,  2i**J2iii 
though  naturally  no  one  is  answerable  for  another,      ^ 

it  has  been  established,  that  the  property  of  every  citizen  is, 
as  it  were,  mortgaged  for  the  liabilities  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belongs.  Hence,  if  justice  is  refused  to  us  by  the  sov- 
ereign, we  have  a  right  to  indemnification  out  of  the  property 
of  his  subjects.  This  is  commonly  called  reprisals ;  and  it  is 
a  right  which  every  private  person  would  enjoy,  were  it  not 
for  Uie  dvil  laws  of  most  countries,  which  compel  him  to 
obtam  the  authorization  of  his  own  sovereign  or  of  some  tri- 
bunal By  an  analogous  right,  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state 
have  sometimes  been  seized  in  return  for  one  of  our  own  sub- 
jects unjustly  detained  by  their  government.* 

130.  A  regular  war,  by  the  law  of  nations,  can  only  be 
waged  between  political  communities.     Wherever  nwkimtkM 
there  is  a  semblance  of  civil  justice  and  fixed  law,  ^  ~- 
such  a  community  exists,  however  violent  may  be  its  actions. 
But  a  body  of  pirates  or  robbers  are  not  one.     Absolute  inde- 
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pendenoe,  however,  is  not  required  for  the  right  of  war.  A 
formal  declaration  of  war,  though  not  necessarj  bj  the  law 
of  nature,  has  been  rendered  such  hj  the  usage  of  civilixed 
nations.  But  it  is  required  even  bj  the  former,  that  we 
should  demand  reparation  for  an  injury,  before  we  seek 
redress  bj  force.  A  declaration  of  war  may  be  conditional 
or  absolute ;  and  it  has  been  establbhed  as  a  ratification  of 
regular  hostilities,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  the 
unwarranted  acts  of  private  men.  No  interval  of  time  is 
required  for  their  commencement  after  declaration.^ 

131.  All  is  lawful  during  war,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
which  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  is  dispun- 
ishable. And  this,  in  formal  hostilities,  is  as  much 
the  right  of  one  side  as  of  the  other.  The  subjects 
of  our  enemy,  whether  active  on  his  side  or  not,  be- 
come liable  to  these  extreme  rights  of  slaughter  and  pillage ; 
but  it  seems  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  strangers 
eliould  be  exempted  from  Uiem,  unless,  by  remaining  in  the 
country,  they  serve  his  cause.  Women,  children,  and  prisoners 
may  be  put  to  death ;  quarter  or  capitulation  for  life  refused. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  nations  is  less  strict  in  this 
respect  than  that  of  nature,  it  forbids  some  things  whicii  na- 
turally might  be  allowable  means  of  defence,  as  the  poisoning 
an  enemy,  or  the  welU  from  which  he  is  to  drink.  The 
assassination  of  an  enemy  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
unless  by  means  of  traitors ;  and  even  this  is  held  allowable 
against  a  rebel  or  robber,  who  are  not  protected  by  the  rules  of 
formal  war.  But  the  violation  of  women  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations.'  The  rights  of  war  with  respect  to  enemies'  pro- 
perty are  unlimited,  without  exception  even  of  churches  or 
sepulchral  monuments,  sparing  always  the  bodies  of  the  dead.' 

132.  By  the  law  of  nature,  Grotius  thinks  that  we  acquire 
a  property  in  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  is  sufficient  to  indemnify 
us,  and  to  punish  the  aggressor.  But  the  law  of  nations  car- 
ries this  much  farther,  and  gives  an  unlimited  property  in  all 
that  has  been  acquired  by  conquest,  which  mankind  are  bound 
to  respect  This  right  commences  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has 
lost  all  chance  of  recovering  his  losses ;  which  is,  in  movables, 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  place  within  our  sole  power.  The 
transfer  of  property  in  territories  is  not  so  speedy.  The  goods 
of  neutrals  are  not  thus  transferred,  when  found  in  the  cities  or 
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on  board  the  vessels  of  an  enemy.  Whether  the  spoil  belongs 
to  the  captors,  or  to  their  sovereign,  is  so  disputed  a  question, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  part  of  that  law  of  nations, 
or  universal  usage,  with  which  Grotius  is  here  concerned. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  what  is  taken  in  public  enterprises 
appertains  to  the  state ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  general 
practice  of  mankind.  The  civil  laws  of  each  people  may 
modify  this,  and  have  frequently  done  so.^ 

133.  Prisoners,  by  the  law  of  nations,  become  slaves  of 
the  captor,  and  their  posterity  also.  He  may  prfjon^ 
treat  them  as  he  pleases  with  impunity.  This  has  becom* 
been  established  by  the  custom  of  mankind,  in  order  ***^**' 
that  the  conqueror  might  be  induced  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
vanquished.  Some  theologians  deny  the  slave,  even  when 
taken  in  an  unjust  war,  the  right  of  making  his  escape ;  from 
whom  Grotius  dissents.  But  he  has  not  a  right,  in  con- 
science, to  resist  the  exercise  of  his  master's  authority.  This 
law  of  nations  as  to  the  slavery  of  prisoners,  as  he  admits, 
has  not  been  universally  received,  and  is  now  abolished  in 
Christian  countries,  out  of  respect  to  religion.^  But,  strictly, 
as  an  individual  may  be  reduced  into  slavery,  so  may  a  whole 
conquered  people.  It  is,  of  course,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
conqueror  to  remit  a  portion  of  his  right,  and  to  leave  as 
much  of  their  liberties  and  possessions  untouched  as  he 
pleases.' 

134.  The  next  chapter  relates  to  the  right  of  postliminium ; 
one  depending  so  much  on  the  peculiar  fictions  of  the  j^j .  ^  ^ 
Roman  jurists,  that  it  seems  strange  to  discuss  it  as  pMtiimi- 
part  of  an  universal  law  of  nations  at  alL    Nor  does  "**""*• 

it  properly  belong  to  the  rights  of  war  which  are  between 
belligerent  parties.  It  is  certainly  consonant  to  natural  just- 
ice, that  a  citizen  returning  from  captivity  should  be  fully 
restored  to  every  privilege  and  all  property  that  he  had 
enjoyed  at  home.  In  modem  Europe,  there  is  little  to  which 
the  jus  posUiminii  can,  even  by  analogy,  be  applied.  It  has 
been  determined,  in  courts  of  admiralty,  that  vessels  recap- 
tured after  a  short  time  do  not  revert  to  their  owner.  This 
chapter  must  be  reckoned  rather  episodical.* 

185.  We  have  thus  far  looked  only  at  the  exterior  right, 
accorded  by  the  law  of  nations  to  all  who  wage  regular  hosti- 
lities in  a  just  or  unjust  quarreL    This  right  is  one  of  impunity 
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alone;  but  before  our  own  conscience,  or  the  tribunal  of 
moral  approbation  in  mankind,  many  things  hitherto 
u^!^  spoken  of  as  lawful  must  be  condemned.  In  the 
»*«*»••*»  first  place,  an  unjust  war  renders  all  acts  of  force 
committed  in  its  prosecution  unjust,  and  binds  the 
aggressor  before  God  to  reparation.  Every  one,  general  or 
soldier,  is  responsible  in  such  cases  for  the  wrong  he  has  com- 
manded or  perpetrated.  Nor  can  any  one  knowingly  retain 
the  property  of  another  obtained  by  such  a  war,  though  he 
should  come  to  the  possession  of  it  with  good  faith.^  And  as 
nothing  can  be  done,  consistently  with  moral  justice,  in  an 
unjust  war,  so,  however  legitimate  our  ground  for  hostilities 
may  be,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  transgress  the  boundaries  of 
equi^  and  humanity.  In  this  chapter,  Grotius,  after  dilating 
with  a  charitable  abundance  of  examples  and  authorities  in 
favor  of  clemency  in  war,  even  towards  those  who  have  been 
most  guilty  in  provoking  it,  specially  indicates  women,  old 
men,  and  children,  as  always  to  be  spared ;  extending  this  also 
to  all  whose  occupations  are  not  military.  Prisoners  are  not 
to  be  put  to  death,  nor  are  towns  to  be  refused  terms  of 
capitulation.  He  denies  that  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  the 
necessity  of  striking  terror,  or  the  obstinate  resistance  of  an 
enemy,  dispenses  with  the  obligation  of  saving  his  life.  No- 
thing but  some  personal  crime  can  warrant  the  refusal  of 
quarter,  or  the  death  of  a  prisoner.  Nor  is  it  allowable  to 
put  hostages  to  death.' 

136.  All  unnecessary  devastation  ought  to  be  avoided,  such 
Mod  rmtkm  **  ^®  dcstruction  of  trecs,  of  houses,  especially 
fvqairedM  Ornamental  and  public  buildings,  and  of  every 
to  'pott-  thing  not  serviceable  in  war,  nor  tending  to  pro- 
long it,  as  pictures  and  statues.  Temples  and  sepulchres  are 
to  be  spared  for  the  same  or  even  stronger  reasons.  Though  it 
is  not  the  object  of  Grotius  to  lay  down  any  political  maxims, 
he  cannot  refrain  in  this  place  from  pointing  out  several  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  which  should  induce  us  to  restrain 
the  license  of  arms  within  the  limits  of  natural  law.*  There 
is  no  right  by  nature  to  more  booty,  strictly  speaking,  than  is 
sufRcient  for  our  indenmity,  wherein  are  included  the  expenses 
of  the  war;  and  the  property  of  innocent  persons,  being 
Fubjects  of  our  enemies,  is  only  liable  in  fi&ilure  of  those  who 
oi^  primarily  aggressors.^ 
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137.  The  persons  of  prisoners  are  onlj  liable,  in  strict 
moral  jastice,  so  far  as  is  required  for  satisfaction  Andasto 
of  our  injury.  The  slavery  into  which  they  may  be  prf«>ne». 
reduced  ought  not  to  extend  farther  than  an  obligation  of  per- 
petual servitude  in  return  for  maintenance.  The  power  over 
slaves  by  the  law  of  nature  is  far  short  of  what  the  arbitrary 
law  of  nations  permits,  and  does  not  give  a  right  of  exacting 
too  severe  labor,  or  of  inflicting  punishment  beyond  desert. 
The  peculium,  or  private  acqubitions  of  a  slave  by  economy 
or  donation,  ought  to  be  reckoned  his  property.  Slaves,  how- 
ever, captured  in  a  just  war,  though  one  in  which  they  have 
had  no  concern,  are  not  warranted  in  conscience  to  escape, 
and  recover  their  liberty.  But  the  children  of  such  slaves 
are  not  in  servitude  by  the  law  of  nature,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  obliged  to  their  master  for  subsistence  in 
infancy.  With  respect  to  prisoners,  the  better  course  is  to 
let  them  redeem  themselves  by  a  ransom,  which  ought  to  be 
moderate.* 

138.  The  acquisition  of  that  sovereignty  which  was  enjoyed 
by  a  conquered  people,  or  by  their  rulers,  is  not  only  aim>  fa 
legitimate,  so  far  as  is  warranted  by  the  punishment  «»«»«*• 
they  have  deserved,  or  by  the  value  of  our  own  loss,  but  also 
so  far  as  the  necessity  of  securing  ourselves  extends.  This 
last  is  what  is  often  unsafe  to  remit  out  of  clemency.  It  is  m 
part  of  moderation  in  victory  to  incorporate  the  conquered 
with  our  own  citizens  on  equad  terms,  or  to  leave  their  inde- 
pendence on  reasonable  precautions  for  our  own  security.  If 
this  cannot  be  whoUy  conceded,  their  civil  laws  and  municipal 
magistracies  may  be  preserved,  and,  above  all,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.  The  interests  of  conquerors  are  as 
much  consulted,  generally,  as  their  reputation,  by  such  lenient 
use  of  their  advantages.' 

139.  It  is  consonant  to  natural  justice  that  we  should 
restore  to  the  original  owners   all   of  which  they 

have  been  despoiled  in  an  unjust  war,  when  it  falls  ^uuiUoo 
into  our  hands  by  a  lawful  conquest,  without  regard  toiigy 
to  the  usual  limits  of  postliminium.  Thus,  if  an  *^"^ 
ambitious  state  comes  to  be  stripped  of  its  usurpations,  this 
should  be  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror,  but  of  the 
ancient  possessors.  Length  of  time,  however,  will  raise 
the  presumption  of  abandonment*    Nothing  should  be  taken 
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in  war  from  neutral  states,  except  through  necessity  and  with 
compensation.  The  most  ordinary  case  is  that  of  the  passage 
of  troops.  The  neutral  is  bound  to  strict  impartiality  in  a 
war  of  doubtful  justice.^  But  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  one,  even  a  pri- 
vate man,  may  act  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party  as  far  as 
the  rights  of  war  extend,  except  that  he  cannot  appropriate 
to  himself  the  possessions  of  the  enemy;  that  right  being 
one  founded  on  indemnification.  But  civil  and  military  laws 
have  generally  restrained  this  to  such  as  obey  the  express 
order  of  their  government* 

140.  The  license  of  war  is  restrained  either  by  the  laws  of 
pnmiM  to  ^^^r*  ^^^  nations,  which  have  been  already  dis- 
BHHD^  ftD4  cussed,  or  by  particular  engagement.  The  obliga- 
pintep.  ^i^Q  ^£  promises  extends  to  enemies,  who  are  still 
parts  of  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Faith  is  to  be  kept 
even  with  tyrants,  robbers,  and  pirates.  He  here  again  ad- 
Ycrta  to  the  case  of  a  promise  made  under  an  unjust  compul- 
sion ;  and  possibly  his  reasoning  on  the  general  principle  is 
not  quite  put  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  would  now 
be  argued  that  the  violation  of  engagements  towards  the  wor^t 
of  mankind,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  means  of 
self-defence,  on  account  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  with 
them,  would  produce  a  desperation  among  men  in  similar 
circumstfinces  injurious  to  society.  Or  it  might  be  urged,  that 
men  do  not  lose  by  their  crimes  a  right  to  the  performance  of 
all  enfvnfs^oments,  especially  when  they  have  fulfiUed  their  own 
share  in  them,  but  only  of  such  as  involve  a  positive  injustice 
towards  the  other  party.  In  this  place  he  repeats  his  former 
doctrine,  that  the  most  invalid  promise  may  be  rendered 
binding  by  the  addition  of  an  oath.  It  follows,  from  the  gene- 
ral rule,  tliat  a  prince  is  bound  by  his  engagements  to  rebel 
Eubjects  ;  above  all,  if  they  have  had  the  precaution  to  exact 
his  oath.  And  thus  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  a  nao- 
nar^hy  may  legitimately  take  place,  and  it  may  become  mixed 
instead  of  absolute  by  the  irrevocable  concession  of  the  sov- 
ereign. The  rule,  that  promises  made  under  an  unjust  oom- 
pubion  are  not  obligatory,  has  no  application  in  a  public  and 
regular  war.*    Barbeyrac  remarks  on  this,  that  if  a  conqueror, 
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like  Alexander,  subdues  an  unoffending  people  with  no  spe- 
cious pretext  at  all,  he  does  not  perceive  why  they  should  be 
more  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  the  promises  of  obedience 
they  may  have  been  compelled  to  enter  into,  than  if  he  had 
been  an  ordinary  bandit.  And  this  remark  shows  us,  that  the 
celebrated  problem  in  casuistry,  as  to  the  obh'gation  of  com- 
pidsory  promises,  has  far  more  important  consequences  than 
the  payment  of  a  petty  sum  to  a  robber.  In  two  cases,  how- 
ever, Grotius  holds  that  we  are  dispensed  from  keeping  an 
engagement  towards  an  enemy.  One  of  these  is,  when  it  has 
been  conditional,  and  the  other  party  has  not  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  convention.  This  is,  of  course,  obvious,  and  can  only  be 
open  to  questions  as  to  the  precedence  of  the  condition.  The 
other  case  is  where  we  retain  what  is  due  to  us  by  way  of 
compensation,  notwithstanding  our  promise.  This  is  permis- 
sible in  certain  instances.^ 

141.  The  obligation  of  treaties  of  peace  depends  on  their 
being  concluded  by  the  authority  which,  according  to  TrwtiM 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  is  sovereign  for  this  2***^^ 
purpose.  Kings  who  do  not  possess  a  patrimonial  petrat 
sovereignty  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  their  domin-  •"''***«*^- 
ions  without  the  consent  of  the  nation  or  its  representatives : 
they  must  even  have  the  consent  of  the  city  or  province  which 
is  thus  to  be  transferred.  In  patrimonial  kingdoms,  the  sov- 
ereign may  alienate  the  whole,  but  not  always  a  part,  at 
pleasure.  He  seems,  however,  to  admit  an  ultimate  right  of 
sovereignty,  or  dominium  eminensy  by  which  all  states  may 
dispose  of  the  property  of  their  subjects,  and  consequently 
alienate  it  for  the  sake  of  a  great  advantage,  but  subject  to 
the  obligation  of  granting  ^em  an  indemnity.  He  even 
holds  that  the  community  is  naturally  bound  to  indemnify  pri- 
vate subjects  for  the  losses  they  sustain  in  war,  though  this 
right  of  reparation  may  be  taken  away  by  civil  laws.  The 
right  of  alienation  by  a  treaty  of  peace  is  only  questionable 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects:  foreign  states  may 
presume  its  validity  in  their  own  favor.' 

142.  Treaties  of  peace  are  generally  founded  on  one  of  two 
principles ;  that  the  parties  shall  return  to  the  con-  n^^i^^ 
dition  wherein  they  were  before  the  commencement  niatiiif  k» 
of  hostilities,  or  that  they  shall  retain  what  they  pos-  ****^ 
sess  at  their  conclusion.    The  last  is  to  be  presumed  in  a  case 
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of  doubtiiil  interpretation.  A  treaty  of  peace  extinguishes  all 
public  grounds  of  quarrel,  whether  known  to  exist  or  not,  but 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  private  men  subsisting 
before  the  war,  the  extingubhment  of  which  is  never  to  be 
presumed.  The  other  rules  of  interpretation  which  he  lajs 
down  are,  as  usual  with  him,  derived  rather  from  natural 
equitj  than  the  practice  of  mankind,  though  with  no  neglect 
or  scorn  of  the  latter.  He  maintains  the  right  of  giving  au 
asylum  to  the  banished,  but  not  of  receiving  large  bodies  of 
men  who  abandon  their  country.' 

143.  The  decision  of  lot  may  be  adopted  in  some  coses,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  wherein  we  have  little  chance  of  resist- 
ing an  enemy.  But  that  of  single  combat,  according  to  Gro- 
tius*s  opinion,  though  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  is 
incompatible  with  Christianity;  unless  in  the  case  where  a 
party,  unjustly  assailed,  has  no  other  means  of  defence.  Ar- 
bitration by  a  neutral  power  is  another  method  of  settluig 
differences,  and  in  this  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce.  Wars 
may  also  be  terminated  by  implicit  submission  or  by  capitula- 
tion. The  rights  which  this  gives  to  a  conqueror  have  been 
already  discussed.  He  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  few 
observations  upon  hostagea  and  pledges.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  he  holds  that  they  may  be  reclaimed  after  any  lapse  of 
time,  unless  there  is  a  presumption  of  tacit  abandonment.* 

144  A  truce  is  an  interval  of  war,  and  does  not  require  a 
TrooM  aad  fresh  declaration  at  its  close.  No  act  of  hostility  is 
**"^****°~- lawful  during  its  continuance:  the  infringement  of 
this  rule  by  either  party  gives  the  other  a  right  to  take  up 
arms  without  delay.  Safe  conducts  are  to  be  construed  libe- 
rally, rejecting  every  meaning  of  the  words  which  does  not 
reach  their  spirit  Thus  a  safe  conduct  to  go  to  a  place  im- 
plies the  right  of  returning  unmolested.  The  ransom  of 
prisoners  ought  to  be  favored.'  A  state  is  bound  by  the  con- 
ventions in  war  made  by  its  officers,  provided  they  are  such  as 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  lie  within  their  delegated  au- 
thority, or  such  as  they  have  a  special  commission  to  warrant, 
known  to  the  other  contracting  party.  A  state  is  also  bound 
by  its  tacit  ratification  in  permitting  the  execution  of  any  part 
of  such  a  treaty,  though  in  itself  not  obligatory,  and  also  by 
availing  itself  of  any  advantage  thereby.  Grotius  dwells 
nAerwards  on  many  distinctions  relating  to  this  subject,  which, 
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however,  as  far  as  they  do  not  resolve  themselves  into  the 
general  principle,  are  to  be  considered  on  the  ground  of  posi- 
tive regulation." 

145.  Private  persons,  whether  bearing  arms  or  not,  are  as 
much  bound  as  their  superiors  by  the  engagements  xhoseof 
they  contract  with  an  enemy.  This  applies  particu-  prf^te 
lorly  to  the  parole  of  a  prisoner.  The  engagement  ^*™***- 
not  to  serve  again,  though'  it  has  been  held  null  by  some 
jurists,  as  contrary  to  our  obligation  towards  our  country,  is 
valid.  It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  state  ought  to 
compel  its  citizens  to  keep  their  word  towards  the  enemy. 
The  better  opinion  is,  that  it  should  do  so ;  and  this  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  most  civilized  nations.*  Those  who  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  state  engage  to  do 
nothing  hostile  towards  it  Hence  such  actions  as  that  of 
Zopyrus,  who  betrayed  Babylon  under  the  guise  of  a  refugee, 
are  not  excusable.  Several  sorts  of  tacit  engagements  are 
established  by  the  usage  of  nations,  as  that  of  raising  a  white 
flag  in  token  of  a  desire  to  suspend  arms.  These  are  excep- 
tions from  the  general  rule  which  authorizes  deceit  in  war.* 
In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  whole  treatise,  Grotius  briefly 
exhorts  all  states  to  preserve  good  faith  and  to  seek  peace  at 
all  times,  upon  the  mild  principles  of  Christianity.^ 

14G.  If  the  reader  has  had  the  patience  to  make  lus  way 
through  the  abstract  of  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli,  ot^tioDs 
that  we  have  placed  before  him,  he  will  be  fully  JJa^Tby"** 
prepared  to  judge  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  this  Faiej,  an- 
treatise  by  Paley  and  Dugald  Stewart  "The  "•«»•*>»• 
writings  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,"  says  the  former,  "are 
of  too  forensic  a  cast,  too  much  mixed  up  with  civil  law 
and  with  the  jurisprudence  of  Germany,  to  answer  precisely 
the  design  of  a  system  of  ethics,  the  direction  of  private 
consciences  in  the  general  conduct  of  human  life."  But  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Grotius  (we  are  not  at  present 
concerned  with  Puffendorf )  to  furnish  a  system  of  ethics ; 
nor  did  any  one  ever  hold  forth  his  treatise  in  this  light 
Upon  some  most  important  branches  of  morality  he  has  cer- 
tainly dwelt  so  fully  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  "  directing 
the  private  conscience  in  the  conduct  of  life.**  The  great 
aim,  however,  of  his  inquiries  was  to  ascertain  the  principles 
of  natural  right  applicable  to  independent  communities. 
>o.a.  *c.8s.  *c.ai.  «ai5 
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147.  Palej,  it  must  be  owned,  has  a  more  specious  ground 
of  accusation  in  his  next  charge  against  Grotius  for  the 
profusion  of  classical  quotations.  "  To  anj  thing  more  than 
ornament  they  can  make  no  claim.  To  propose  them  as 
serious  arguments,  gravely  to  attempt  to  establish  or  fortify 
a  moral  duty  by  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  poet, 
is  to  trifle  with  the  reader,  or  rather  take  off  his  attention 
from  all  just  principles  in  morals." 

148.  A  late  eminent  writer  has  answered  this  from  the 
j^.  .  text  of  Grotius,  but  in  more  eloquent  language 
iiAckin-  than  Grotius  could  have  employed.  ^^  Another 
******  answer,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  is  due  to  some  of  those 
who  have  criticised  Grotius ;  and  that  answer  might  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Grotius  himself.  He  was  not  of  such  a 
stupid  and  servile  cast  of  mind,  as  to  quote  the  opinions  of 
poets  or  orators,  of  historians  and  philosophers,  as  those 
of  judges  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeaL  He 
quotes  them,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  witnesses,  whose  con- 
spiring testimony,  mightily  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
their  discordance  on  almost  every  other  subject,  is  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race  on 
the  great  rules  of  duty  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morals.  On  such  matters,  poets  and  orators  are  the  most 
unexceptionable  of  all  witnesses :  for  they  address  themselves 
to  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind;  they 
are  neither  warped  by  system,  nor  perverted  by  sophistry; 
they  can  attain  none  of  their  objects,  they  can  neither  please 
nor  persuade,  if  they  dwell  on  moral  sentiments  not  in 
unison  with  those  of  their  readers.  No  system  of  moral 
philosophy  can  surely  disregard  the  general  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  the  according  judgment  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
But  where  are  these  feelings  and  that  judgment  recorded  and 
preserved  ?  In  those  very  writings  which  Grotius  is  gravely 
blamed  for  having  quoted.  The  usages  and  laws  of  nations, 
the  events  of  hbtory,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  the  senti- 
ments of  orators  and  poets,  as  well  as  the  observation  of 
common  life,  are,  in  truth,  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
science  of  morality  is  formed ;  and  those  who  neglect  them 
are  justly  chargeable  with  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophize 
without  regard  to  fact  and  experience,  —  the  sole  foundation 
of  all  true  philosophy."* 

*  MnrkftitoAli,  Mkoium  on  tta*  Study  of  ttM  Uw  of  Natun  and  Katkiof,  p.  St 
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149.  The  passage  in  Grotius  which  has  suggested  this 
nohle  defence  will  be  found  above.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
reference  to  it,  that  he  proposes  to  quote  the  poets  and 
orators  cautiously,  and  rather  as  ornamental  than  authori- 
tative supports  of  his  argument.  In  no  one  instance,  I 
believe,  will  he  be  found  to  "  enforce  a  moral  dutj,"  as  Paley 
imagines,  bj  their  sanction.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  fairly 
acknowledged,  that  he  has  sometimes  gone  a  good  deal  farther 
than  the  rules  of  a  pure  taste  allow  in  accumulating  quota- 
tions from  the  poets;  and  that,  in  an  age  so  impatient  of 
prolixity  as  the  last,  this  has  stood  much  in  the  way  of  the 
general  reader. 

150.  But  these  criticisms  of  Paley  contain  very  trifling 
censure  in  comparison  with  the  unbounded  scorn  oeorara 
poured  on  Grotius  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first  <>' Stewart. 
Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Philosophy.  I  have  never 
read  these  pages  of  an  author  whom  I  had  unfortunately  not 
the  opportunity  of  personally  knowing,  but  whose  researches 
liave  contributed  so  much  to  the  delight  and  advantage  of 
mankind,  without  pain  and  surprise.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say,  that,  in  several  parts  of  this  Dissertation,  by  no  means 
in  the  first  class  of  Stewart's  writings,  other  proofs  of  precipi- 
tate judgment  do  not  occur ;  but  that  he  should  have  spoken 
of  a  work  so  distinguished  by  fame,  and  so  effective,  as  he 
himself  admits,  over  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  in  terms 
of  unmingled  depreciation,  without  having  done  more  than 
glanced  at  some  of  its  pages,  is  an  extraordinary  symptom 
of  that  tendency  towards  prejudices,  hasty  but  inveterate,  of 
which  this  eminent  man  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little 
susceptible.  The  attack  made  by  Stewart  on  those  who  have 
taken  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  as  their  theme,  and 
especially  on  Grotius,  who  stands  forward  in  that  list,  is  pro- 
tracted for  several  pages ;  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  examine 
every  sentence  in  succession.  Were  I  to  do  so,  it  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  almost  every  suc- 
cessive sentence  would  lie  open  to  criticism.  But  let  os 
take  the  chief  heads  of  accusation. 

151.  "Grotius,"  we  are  told,  "under  the  title  De  Jure 
Belli  ac   Pacis,  has  aimed  at  a  complete  system  aiwww  to 
of  natural  law.     Ckindillac  says,  that  he  chose  the  **>«• 
title  in  order  to  excite  a  more  general  curiosity."    The  total 
erroneoujaness  of  this  pa'^sage  must  appear  to  every  one  who 
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lias  seen  what  Grotius  declares  to  have  been  his  primaiy 
object.  He  chose  the  title  because  it  came  nearest  to  exprer<s 
that  object,  —  the  ascertainment  of  laws  binding  on  inde- 
pendent communities  in  their  mutual  relations,  whether  of 
war  or  peace.  But  as  it  was  not  possible  to  lay  down  any 
soUd  principles  of  international  right  till  the  notions  of  right 
of  sovereignty,  of  dominion  over  things  and  persons,  of  war 
itself,  were  cleai-ly  established,  it  became  indispensable  to 
build  upon  a  more  extensive  basb  than  later  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  who  found  the  labor  performed  to  their  hands, 
have  thought  necessary.  All  ethical  philosophy,  even  in 
those  parts  which  bear  a  near  relation  to  jurisprudence  and 
to  international  law,  was,  in  the  age  of  Grotius,  a  chaos  of 
incoherent  and  arbitrary  notions,  brought  in  from  various 
sources,  —  from  the  ancient  schools,  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  canons,  the  casuistical  theologians,  the  rabbins, 
the  jurists,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  and  sentiments  of 
every  civilized  nation,  past  and  present,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  trading  republics,  the  chivalrous  kingdoms 
of  modem  Europe.  If  Grotius  has  not  wholly  disentangled 
himself  from  this  bewildering  maze,  through  which  he  pain- 
fully traces  his  way  by  the  lights  of  reason  and  revelation,  he 
has  at  least  cleared  up  much,  and  put  others  still  oflener 
in  the  right  path,  where  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  it 
Condillac,  as  here  quoted  by  Stewart,  has  anticipated  Pale/s 
charge  against  Grotius,  of  kboring  to  support  his  conclusions 
by  the  authority  of  others,  and  of  producing  a  long  string 
of  quotations  to  prove  the  most  indubitable  propositions.  In 
what  degree  this  very  exaggerated  remark  is  true,  we  have 
already  seen.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  neither 
the  disposition  of  the  age  in  which  Grotius  lived,  nor  the  real 
necessity  of  illustrating  every  part  of  his  inquiries  by  the 
precedent  usages  of  mankind,  would  permit  him  to  treat  of 
moral  philosophy  as  of  the  abstract  theorems  of  geometry. 
If  his  erudition  has  sometimes  obstructed  or  misled  him, 
which  perhaps  has  not  so  frequently  happened  as  these  critics 
assume,  it  is  still  true,  tliat  a  contemptuous  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  done  or  has  been  taught,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Condillac  and  to  that  of  Paley,  docs  not  very  well 
qualify  the  moral  philosopher  for  inquiry  into  the  principles 
which  are  to  regulate  human  nature. 

152.  "Among  the  diflercnt  ideas,"  Stewart  ol)w?rve^s,  " which 
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have  been  formed  of  natural  jurisprudence,  one  of  tlie  mo6t 
common,  especially  in  the  earlier  systems,  supposes  its  object 
to  be,  to  lay  down  those  rules  of  justice  which  would  be 
binding  on  men  living  in  a  social  state  without  any  positive 
institutions ;  or,  as  it  is  frequently  i-alled  by  writers  on  this 
t  ubject,  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  idea  of  the 
pix>vince  of  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  Grotius  in  various  parts  of  his  treatise." .  After 
some  conjectures  on  the  motives  which  led  the  early  writers 
to  take  this  view  of  national  kw,  and  admitting  that  the  rules 
of  justice  are  in  every  case  precise  and  indispensable,  and 
tliat  their  authority  is  altogether  independent  of  that  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  he  deems  it  *'  obviously  absurd  to  spend  much 
time  in  speculating  about  the  principles  of  this  natural  law, 
as  applicable  to  men  before  the  institution  of  governments." 
It  may  possibly  be  as  absurd  as  he  thinks  it.  But  where  has 
Grotius  shown,  that  this  condition  of  natural  society  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ?  Of  the  state  of  nature,  as  it 
existed  among  individuals  before  the  foundation  of  any  civil 
institutions,  he  says  no  more  than  was  requisite  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  origin  of  those  rights  which  spring  from  property 
and  government.  But  that  lie  has,  in  some  part  especially 
of  his  second  book,  dwelt  upon  the  rules  of  justice  binding  on 
men  subsequent  to  the  institution  of  property,  but  independ- 
ently of  positive  laws,  is  most  certain ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  do  otherwise  who  does  not  follow  Hobbes  in  con- 
founding moral  with  legal  obligation ;  a  theory  to  which  Mr. 
Stewart  was  of  all  men  the  most  averse. 

153.  Natural  jurisprudence  is  a  term  that  is  not  always 
taken  in  the  same  sense.  It  seems  to  be  of  English  origin  ; 
nor  am  I  certain,  though  my  memory  may  deceive  me,  that  I 
have  ever  met  with  it  in  Latin  or  in  French.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, as  jurisprudence  means  the  science  of  law,  and  is 
especially  employed  with  respect  to  the  Roman,  natural  juris- 
prudence must  be  the  science  of  morals,  or  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  co-extensive  with  ethics,  and 
comprehends  the  rules  of  temperance,  liberality,  and  benevo- 
lence, as  much  as  those  of  justice.  Stewart,  however,  seems 
to  consider  this  idea  of  jurisprudence  as  an  arbitrary  exten- 
sion of  the  science  derived  from  the  technical  phraseology  of 
the  Roman  law.  "  Some  vague  notion  of  this  kind,"  he  says, 
**  has  manifestly  given  birth  to  many  of  the  digressions  of 
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Grotius."  It  may  have  been  seen  by  the  analyi^is  of  the 
entire  treatise  of  Grotius,  above  given,  that  none  of  his  digres« 
sions,  if  such  they  are  to  be  called,  have  originated  in  any 
vague  notion  of  an  identity,  or  proper  analogy,  between  the 
strict  rules  of  justice  and  those  of  the  other  virtues.  The 
Aristotelian  division  of  justice  into  commutative  and  distribu- 
tive, which  Grotius  has  adopted,  might  seem  in  some  respect 
to  bear  out  this  supposition ;  but  it  b  evident,  from  the  con- 
text of  Stewart's  observations,  that  he  was  referring  only  to 
the  former  species,  or  justice  in  its  more  usual  sense,  the 
observance  of  perfect  rights,  whose  limits  may  be  accurately 
determined,  and  whose  violation  may  be  redressed. 

154.  Natural  jurisprudence  has  another  sense  imposed  upon 
it  by  Adam  Smith.  According  to  this  sense,  its  object,  in  the 
wonls  of  Stewart,  is  "  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  of 
justice  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  every  municipal  code, 
and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  legislator  to 
accommodate  his  institutions."  Grotius,  in  Smith's  opinion, 
was  ''the  first  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing 
like  a  system  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  run  through, 
and  to  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  his 
treatise  on  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, is,  perhaps,  at  this  day  the  most  complete  book  that 
has  yet  been  given  on  the  subject." 

155.  The  firat,  probably,  in  modem  times,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  universal  jurbprudence  was  Lord  Bacon.  He 
places  among  the  desiderata  of  political  science  the  province 
of  universal  justice  or  the  sources  of  law.  ''  Id  nunc  agatnr, 
ut  fontes  justitine  et  utilitatis  publicte  petantur,  et  in  singulb 
juris  partibus  character  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhibeatur,  ad 
quem  particularium  regnorum  et  renimpublicarum  leges  pro- 
bare,  atque  inde  emendationem  moliri,  quisque,  cui  hiec  cordi 
erit  et  curse,  possit."^  The  maxims  which  follow  are  an  admi- 
rable illusti-ation  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
enactment  and  expression  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  much  that 
should  guide,  in  a  general  manner,  the  decbion  of  courts  of 
justice.  They  touch  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  any  subject  which 
Grotius  has  handled ;  but  certainly  come  far  closer  to  natural 
jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  of  Smith,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
tain principles  which  have  no  limitation  to  the  circumstances 
of  particular  societies.      These   maxims  of  Bacon,  and  all 
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others  that  seem  properly  to  come  within  the  province  of  juris- 
prudence  in  this  sense,  which  is  now  become  not  uncommon, 
the  science  of  universal  law,  are  resolvable  partlj  into  thosef 
of  natural  justice,  partlj  into  those  of  public  expediency. 
Little,  however,  could  be  objected  against  the  admission  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  in  this  sense,  among  the  sciences. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  any  systematic  science,  whether  by  the 
name  of  jurisprudence  or  legisktion,  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the  institutions  of  all 
nations,  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  each  separate 
community  ought  to  be  regulated  by  any  universal  standard, 
in  matters  not  depending  upon  eternal  justice,  we  must  demur 
to  receiving  so  very  disputable  a  proposition.  It  is  probable 
that  Adam  Smith  had  no  thoughts  of  asserting  it ;  yet  his 
language  is  not  very  clear,  and  he  seems  to  have  assigned 
some  object  to  Grotius  distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
natural  and  international  law.  <' Whether  this  was,**  says 
Stewart,  ^  or  was  not,  the  leading  object  of  Grodus,  it  is  not 
material  to  decide ;  but,  if  this  was  his  object,  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  he  has  executed  his  design  in  a  very  desultory 
manner,  and  that  ho  oflen  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether, in  the  midst  of  those  miscellaneous  speculations  on 
political,  ethical,  and  historical  subjects,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  treatise,  and  which  so  frequently  succeed  each 
other  without  any  apparent  connection  or  common  aim.** 

156.  The  uniiumess  of  this  passage  it  is  now  hardly  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  point  out  The  reader  has  been  enabled 
to  answer  that  no  political  speculation  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  unless  the  disquisition  on 
the  origin  of  human  society  is  thus  to  be  denominated ;  that  the 
instances  continually  adduced  from  history  are  always  in  illus- 
tration of  the  main  argument ;  and  that  what  are  here  called 
ethical  speculations  are  in  fact  the  real  subject  of  the  book, 
since  it  avowedly  treats  of  obligations  on  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  their  rulers.  Whether  the  vari- 
ous topics  in  this  treatise  ^  succeed  each  other  without  appa- 
rent connection  or  common  aim,**  may  best  be  seen  by  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  or  by  the  analysis  of  their  contents. 
There  are  certainly  a  very  few  of  these  that  have  little  in 
conunon,  even  by  deduction  or  analogy,  with  international 
law ;  though  scarce  any,  I  think,  which  do  not  rise  naturally 
out  of  the  previous  discussion.      Exuberances  of  this  kind 
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Grotius."  It  ma  J  have  been  seen  by  the  analy.'^is  of  the 
entire  treatise  of  Grotius,  above  given,  that  none  of  his  digres- 
sions, if  such  thej  are  to  be  called,  have  originated  in  any 
vague  notion  of  an  identity,  or  proper  analogy,  between  the 
strict  rules  of  justice  and  those  of  the  other  virtues.  The 
Aristotelian  divbion  of  justice  into  commutative  and  distribu- 
tive, which  Grotius  has  adopted,  might  seem  in  some  respect 
to  bear  out  this  supposition ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  con- 
text of  Stewart's  observations,  that  he  was  referring  only  to 
the  former  species,  or  justice  in  its  more  usual  sense,  the 
observance  of  perfect  rights,  whose  limits  may  be  accurately 
determined,  and  whose  violation  may  be  redressed. 

154.  Natural  jurisprudence  has  another  sense  imposed  upon 
it  by  Adam  Smith.  According  to  this  sense,  its  object,  in  the 
wonls  of  Stewart,  is  "  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  of 
justice  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  every  municipal  code, 
and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  legislator  to 
accommodate  his  institutions."  Grotius,  in  Smith's  opinion, 
was  "the  first  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing 
like  a  system  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  run  through, 
and  to  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  all  nadons ;  and  his 
treatise  on  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, is,  perhaps,  at  this  day  the  most  complete  book  that 
has  yet  been  given  on  the  subject." 

155.  The  first,  probably,  in  modem  times,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  universal  jurisprudence  was  Lord  Bacon.  He 
places  among  the  desiderata  of  political  science  the  province 
of  universal  justice  or  the  sources  of  law.  "  Id  nunc  agatnr, 
ut  fontes  justitine  et  utilitatis  publics  petantur,  et  in  singulis 
juris  partibus  character  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhibeatur,  ad 
quem  particularium  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges  pro* 
bare,  atque  inde  emendationem  moliri,  quisque,  cui  hiec  cordi 
erit  et  curae,  possit,"*  The  maxims  which  follow  are  an  admi- 
rable illusti-ation  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
enactment  and  expression  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  much  that 
should  guide,  in  a  general  manner,  the  decision  of  courts  of 
justice.  They  touch  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  any  subject  which 
Grotius  has  handled ;  but  certainly  come  far  closer  to  natnral 
jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  of  Smith,  inasmuch  as  they  con* 
tain  principles  which  have  no  limitation  to  the  circumstances 
of  particular  societies.      These   maxims  of  Bacon,  and  all 
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others  that  seem  properly  to  come  within  the  province  of  juris- 
prudence  in  this  sense,  which  is  now  become  not  uncommon, 
the  science  of  universal  law,  are  resolvable  partly  into  those' 
of  natural  justice,  partly  into  those  of  public  expediency. 
Little,  however,  could  be  objected  against  the  admission  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  in  this  sense,  among  the  sciences. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  any  systematic  science,  whether  by  the 
name  of  jurisprudence  or  legislation,  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the  institutions  of  all 
nations,  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  each  separate 
community  ought  to  be  regulated  by  any  universal  standard, 
in  matters  not  depending  upon  eternal  justice,  we  must  demur 
to  receiving  so  very  disputable  a  proposition.  It  is  probable 
that  Adam  Smith  had  no  thoughts  of  asserting  it ;  yet  his 
language  is  not  very  clear,  and  he  seems  to  have  assigned 
some  object  to  Grotius  distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
natural  and  international  law.  ^Whether  this  was,**  says 
Stewart,  ^  or  was  not,  the  leading  object  of  Grotius,  it  is  not 
material  to  decide ;  but,  if  this  was  his  object,  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  he  has  executed  his  design  in  a  very  desultory 
manner,  and  that  ho  oflen  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether, in  the  midst  of  those  miscellaneous  speculations  on 
political,  ethical,  and  historical  subjects,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  treatise,  and  which  so  flrequently  succeed  each 
other  without  any  apparent  connection  or  common  aim.** 

156.  The  unfairness  of  this  passage  it  is  now  hardly  incum- 
bent  upon  me  to  point  out  The  reader  has  been  enabled 
to  answer  that  no  political  speculation  will  be  found  in  the 
vdume  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  unless  the  disquisition  on 
the  origin  of  human  society  is  thus  to  be  denominated ;  that  the 
instanceg  continually  adduced  from  history  are  always  in  illus- 
tration of  the  main  argument ;  and  that  what  are  hero  called 
ethical  speculations  aro  in  fact  the  real  subject  of  the  book, 
since  it  avowedly  treats  of  obligations  on  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  their  rulers.  Whether  the  vari- 
ous topics  in  this  treatise  ^  succeed  each  other  without  appa- 
rent connection  or  common  aim,"  may  best  be  seen  by  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  or  by  the  analysis  of  their  contents. 
There  are  certamly  a  very  few  of  these  that  have  little  in 
common,  even  by  deduction  or  analogy,  with  international 
law ;  though  scarce  any,  I  think,  which  do  not  rise  naturally 
out  of  the  previous  discussion.      Exuberances  of  this  kind 
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are  so  common  in  writers  of  great  reputation,  that,  where  thej 
do  not  tran.<gn;s«  more  than  Grotius  has  done,  the  censure  of 
irrelevancT  has  been  always  re<koned  hypercriticaL 

157.  "The  Roman  system  of  juru prudence,"  Mr.  Stewart 
proceeds  **  seems  to  have  warped,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
the  notions  of  Grotius  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
theory  of  legislation,  and  to  have  diverted  his  attention  from 
that  philosophical  idea  of  law  so  well  expressed  by  Cicero : 
*  Non  a  pnetoris  edicto,  neque  a  duodecim  tabulis,  sed  penitus 
ex  intima  philo&oplJa  hauriendam  juris  disciplinam.'  In  this 
idcJatry,  indeed,  of  the  Roman  law,  he  has  not  gone  so  ^  as 
some  of  his  commentators,  who  have  affirmed  that  it  is  only  a 
different  name  for  the  law  of  nature ;  but  that  his  partiality  for 
his  professional  pursuits  has  often  led  him  to  overlook  the 
immense  difference  between  the  state  of  society  in  ancient  and 
modem  Europe  will  not,  I  believe,  now  be  disputed.**  It  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  dbputed  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Grotius.  The  questions  connected  with  the  theory  of 
legislation  which  he  has  discussed  are  chiefly  those  relating 
to  the  acquisition  and  alienation  of  property  in  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  second  book.  That  he  has  not,  in 
these  disquisitions,  adopted  all  the  determinations  of  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  certain:  whether  he  may  in  any  parti- 
cular instance  have  adhered  to  them  more  than  the  best 
theory  of  legblation  would  admit,  is  a  matter  of  variable 
opinion.  But  Stewart,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  civil 
laws,  appears  to  have  much  underrated  their  value.  In  most 
questions  of  private  right,  they  form  the  great  basis  of  every 
modem  legislation  ;  and  as  all  civilized  nations,  including  our 
own,  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  jurippradence 
from  this  source,  so  even  the  theorists,  who  would  disdain  to 
be  ranked  as  disciples  of  PauUus  and  Papinian,  are  not 
aihamed  to  be  their  plagiaries. 

158.  It  has  been  thrown  out  against  Grodus  by  Rousseau,* 
OrottiM  — *°^  ^^®  6ame  insinuation  may  be  found  in  other 
Tindkmtod  writers,  —  that  he  confounds  the  fact  with  the  right, 
g^Jj^     and  the  duties  of  nations  with  their  practice.     How 

little  foundation  there  is  for  this  calumny  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  our  readers.  Scmpulous,  as  a  casuist,  to 
an  excess  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  security  and  welfare  of 
good  men,  he  was  the  first,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
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fesHioaal  or  the  church,  to  poar  the  dictated  of  a  saint-like 
ianocence  into  the  ears  of  princes.  It  is  true,  that  in  recog- 
nizing the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  in  carrying  too  far  the 
principled  of  obedience  to  government,  he  may  be  thought  to 
have  deprived  mankind  of  some  of  their  security  against 
injustice ;  but  thLs  is  exceedingly  different  from  a  sanction  to 
it  An  implicit  deference  to  what  he  took  for  divine  truth 
was  the  first  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of  Grotius.  If  he  was 
occasionally  deceived  in  his  application  of  this  principle,  it 
was  but  according  to  the  notions  of  hb  age ;  but  those  who 
wholly  reject  the  authority  must,  of  course,  want  a  common 
standard  by  which  his  speculations  in  moral  pliilosophy  can 
be  reconciled  with  their  own. 

159.  I  must  now  quit  a  subject  upon  which,  perhaps,  1 
have  dwelt  too  long.  The  high  fame  of  Dugald  Stewart  has 
rendered  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  vindicate  from  his  hasty  cen- 
sures the  memory  of  one  still  more  illustrious  in  reputation, 
till  the  lapf^e  of  time  and  the  fickleness  of  literary  fashion 
conspired  with  the  popularity  of  his  assailants  to  magnify  his 
defects,  and  meet  the  very  name  of  his  famous  treatise  with 
a  kind  of  scornful  ridicule.  That  Stewart  had  never  read 
much  of  Grotius,  or  even  gone  over  the  titles  of  his  chap- 
ters, is  very  manifest;  and  he  displa3rs  a  similar  ignorance 
as  to  the  other  writers  on  natural  law,  who  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  as  he  admits  himself,  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  studies  of  Europe.  I  have  commented 
upon  very  few,  comparatively,  of  the  slips  which  occur  in 
his  pages  on  this  subject. 

160.  The  arrangement  of  Grotius  has  been  bUmed  as 
unscientific  by  a  more  friendly  judge.  Sir  James  in««mnc» 
Mackintosh.     Though  I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  °**°** 

the  force  of  his  objections,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  nature 
might  have  been  established  on  its  basis,  before  the  author 
passed  forward  to  any  dbquisition  upon  its  reference  to  in- 
dependent communities.  This  would  have  changed  a  good 
deal  the  principal  object  that  Grotius  had  in  view,  and 
brought  his  treatise,  in  point  of  method,  very  near  to  that 
of  Pufifendorf.  But  assuming,  as  he  did,  the  authority  recog- 
nized by  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  was  less  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  proof  which  reason 
affords  for  a  natural  law,  though  fully  satisfied  of  its  validity 
even  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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161.  Hie  read  hziha  at  GrodosN.  Ibitllzq  to  qmoeom 
^^  _  d&teniiii]a£kw&.  seen  to  be  ntber  aa  mmeeeamj 
fcrupGioa«ne9&  aad  scnievbat  ot  oid  thec^:^^!  pre- 
jodke,  from  wrncti  scarce  anj  man  in  hi§  age.  who  was  noi 
wboUj  indl^erextt  to  relizi'xu  kad  liberated  himselt  The 
notes  of  Barberrac  seldocn  £ul  to  correct  this  leaning. 
Serend  kter  writers  on  intematiofal  law  hare  treated  btt 
doctrine  of  an  unirersal  law  of  natioafi^  fbonded  oo  the 
aereement  of  mankind,  as  an  empcj  cbimera  of  his  inTea- 
tioQ.  But  if  he  ool j  meant  bj  this  the  tacit  cooaent,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  general  costom,  of  ctrilixed  nationB^  it 
does  not  sppear  that  there  is  much  dLafeicnce  betwcca  hit 
theory  and  that  of  Wolf  or  YatteL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOBT    or    POITBT   IBOII    1600    TO    lOa 


Sect.  L — On  Italian  Poetkt. 

(Suoaetm  of  tlM  Pcwto  of  the  SemteeDth  Oentoiy— SoiiMtliiMf  too  mneh  depv»- 
datMl--liUriiii — TkaKni-- dhtobrem. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  few  remained  in 
Italy  to  whom  posterity  has  assigned  a  considerable 
reputation  for  their  poetry.     But  the  ensuing  period  JS^'^f 
has  stood  lower,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  opinion  of   glJi®*''^ 
later  ages,  than  any  other  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  seicerUisti,  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
stigmatized  in  modem  criticism,  till  the  word  has  been 
associated  with  nothing  but  false  taste  and  every  thing  that 
should  be  shunned  and  despised.  Those  who  had  most 
influence  in  leading  the  literary  judgment  of  Italy  went  back, 
some  almost  exclusively  to  the  admiration  of  Petrarch  and 
his  contemporaries,  some  to  the  various  writers  who  culti- 
vated their  native  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Salvini 
is  of  the  former  class ;    Muratori,  of  the  latter.^ 

2.  The  last  age,  that  is  the  concluding  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  brought  with  it,  in  many  respects,  ^^  ^ 
a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  Italy.  A  mascu-  MgrMtM 
line  turn  of  thought,  an  expanded  grasp  of  philosophy,  •«™^- 
a  thirst,  ardent  to  excess,  for  great  exploits  and  noble  praise, 
has  distinguished  the  Italian  people  of  the  last  fifty  years 
from  their  progenitors  of  several  preceding  generations. 
It  is  possible  t^t  the  enhanced  relative  importance  of  the 
Lombards  in  their  national  literature  may  have  not  been 

>  MwBtori,  IMIa  Porfette  Pooria,  is  ooo    Mnod  mmm  Nmarki  I7  SiMnl, »  Mfotod 
orUieb«atbookaofeTitiekmlnUMltaltan    TlonntiiM. 
laiifiuifi :  ia  tho  mooimI  toIoim  im  ooo> 
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without  its  influence  in  rendering  the  public  taste  less  &s- 
tidious  as  to  purity  of  language,  less  fine  in  that  part  of 
{esthetic  discernment  which  relates  to  the  grace  and  felicity 
of  expression,  while  it  became  also  more  apt  to  demand 
originality,  nervousness,  and  the  power  of  exciting  emotion. 
The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  gained  by  this  revolution;  but  those  of  the  preceding 
ages,  especially  the  Petrarchists  whom  Bembo  had  led,  have 
certainly  lost  ground  in  national  admiration. 

3.  Rubbi,  editor  of  the  voluminous  collection  called  Par- 
p^^j^  ^  naso  Italiano,  had  the  courage  to  extol  the  ^icen- 
them  b7  tM  for  their  genius  and  fancy,  and  even  to  place 
Kubw.  them,  in  all  but  style,  above  their  predecessors. 
"  Give  them,"  he  says,  "  but  grace  and  purity,  take  from  them 
their  capricious  exaggerations,  their  perpetual  and  forced 
metaphors,  you  will  think  Marini  the  first  poet  of  Italy ;  and 
his  followers,  with  their  fulness  of  imagery  and  personifi- 
cation, will  make  you  forget  their  monotonous  predecessors. 
I  do  not  advise  you  to  niake  a  study  of  the  seicentisti;  it 
would  spoil  your  style,  perhaps  your  imagination :  I  only  tell 
you  that  they  were  the  true  Italian  poets.  They  wanted  a 
good  style,  it  is  admitted ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  wanting 
genius  and  imagination,  that  these  perhaps  tended  to  impair 
their  style."* 

4.  It  is  probable  that  every  native  critic  would  think  some 
Aiao  bj  parts  of  this  panegyric,  and  especially  the  strongly 
*'^-  hyperbolical  praise  of  Marini,  carried  too  far.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  wrong  in  agreeing  with 
Rubbi,  that  there  is  as  much  catholic  poetry,  by  which  I  mean 
that  which  is  good  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  some  of 
the  minor  productions  of  the  seventeenth  as  in  those  of  the 
sixteenth  age.  The  sonnets,  especially,  have  more  indi- 
viduality and  more  meaning.  In  this,  however,  I  should 
wish  to  include  the  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Salfi,  a  writer  of  more  taste  and  judgment  than  Rubbi,  has 
recently  taken  the  same  side,  and  remarked  the  superior 
originality,  the  more  determined  individuality,  the  greater 
variety  of  subjects ;  above  all,  what  the  Italians  now  most 
value,  the  more  earnest  patriotism  of  the  later  poets.'    Those 

1  Paroaao  Itetfaao,  toI.  zU.  (Arrertinkciito.)  RubM,  howvrer,  gfrei  but  two,  oal 
of  hto  kmg  eoUaction  In  fifty  TotaiiMS,  to  the  wtitmn  of  the  ■eyenteenth  centaiy. 

«  8tAt,  mat.  Utt.  de  ritaUe  toootiooatioa  de  Qin«ucn«),  rol.  xit.  p.  4ii. 
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immediately  before  us,  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
f  enturj,  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  former  age :  the  son- 
neteers especially  have  produced  much  less ;  and  in  the 
collections  of  poetry,  even  in  that  of  Rubbi,  notwithstanding 
his  eulogy,  they  take  up  very  little  room.  Some,  however, 
liave  obtained  a  durable  renown,  and  are  better  known  in 
Europe  than  any,  except  the  Tassos,  that  flourished  in  the 
last  fifty  years  of  the  golden  age. 

5.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  praise  of  a  masculine 
genius,  either  in  thought  or  language,  cannot  be  Adoneof 
bestowed  on  the  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  **•**»*• 
whom  liis  contemporaries  most  admired,  —  Giovanni  BatUsta 
MarinL  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  deficient  than  all  the 
rest  in  such  qualities,  and  is  indebted  to  the  very  opposite 
characteristics  for  the  sinister  influence  which  he  exerted  on 
the  public  taste.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  gave 
to  the  world  his  famous  Adone  in  1623.  As  he  was  then 
fifty-four  years  old,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  character 
of  the  poem,  that  it  was  in  great  part  written  long  before ; 
and  he  had  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his 
other  works.  The  Adone  was  received  with  an  unbounded 
and  iU-judging  approbation:  ill-judging  in  a  critical  sense, 
because  the  faults  of  this  poem  are  incapable  of  defence ; 
but  not  unnatural,  as  many  parallel  instances  of  the  world's 
enthusiasm  have  shown.  No  one  had  before  carried  the  cor- 
ruption of  taste  so  far :  extravagant  metaphors,  false  thoughts, 
and  conceits  on  equivocal  words,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
Adone ;  and  its  author  stands  accountable,  in  some  measure, 
for  his  imitators,  who,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  looked 
up  to  Marini  with  emulous  folly,  and  frequently  succeeded  in 
gi^ater  deviations  from  pure  taste,  without  his  imagination 
and  elegance. 

6.  The  Adone  is  one  of  the  longest  poems  in  the  world ; 
containing  more  than  45,000  lines.  He  has  shown  itachane- 
some  ingenuity  in  filling  up  the  canvas  of  so  slight  ^ 

a  story  by  additional  incidents  from  his  own  invention,  and 
by  long  episodes  allusive  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
But  the  subject,  expanded  so  interminably,  is  essentially 
destitute  of  any  superior  interest,  and  fit  only  for  an  ener- 
vated people,  Wren  of  high  thoughts  and  high  actions,  —  the 
Italy,  notwitlistanding  some  bright  exceptions,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     If  we  could  overcome  this  essential  source 
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has  seen  what  Grotius  declares  to  have  been  his  primaiy 
object.  He  chose  the  title  because  it  came  nearest  to  express 
that  object,  —  the  ascertainment  of  laws  binding  on  inde- 
pendent communities  in  their  mutual  relations,  whether  of 
war  or  peace.  But  as  it  was  not  possible  to  laj  down  any 
solid  principles  of  intemadonal  right  till  the  notions  of  right 
of  sovereignty,  of  dominion  over  things  and  persons,  of  war 
itself,  were  clearly  established,  it  became  indispensable  to 
build  upon  a  more  extensive  basb  than  later  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  who  found  the  labor  performed  to  their  hand^, 
have  thought  necessary.  All  ethical  philosophy,  even  in 
those  parts  which  bear  a  near  relation  to  jurisprudence  and 
to  international  law,  was,  in  the  age  of  Grotius,  a  chaos  of 
incoherent  and  arbitrary  notions,  brought  in  from  various 
sources, — from  the  ancient  schools,  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  canons,  the  casuistical  theologians,  the  rabbins, 
the  jurists,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  and  sentiments  of 
every  civilized  nation,  past  and  present,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  trading  republics,  the  chivalrous  kingdoms 
of  modem  Europe.  If  Grotius  has  not  wholly  disentangled 
himself  from  this  bewildering  maze,  through  which  he  pain- 
fully traces  his  way  by  the  Ughts  of  reason  and  revelation,  he 
has  at  least  cleared  up  much,  and  put  others  still  oflener 
in  the  right  path,  where  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  it 
CondiUac,  as  here  quoted  by  Stewart,  has  anticipated  Pale/s 
charge  against  Grotius,  of  laboring  to  support  his  conclusions 
by  the  authority  of  others,  and  of  producing  a  long  string 
of  quotations  to  prove  the  most  indubitable  propositions.  In 
what  degree  this  very  exaggerated  remark  is  true,  we  have 
already  seen.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  neither 
the  disposition  of  the  age  in  which  Grotius  lived,  nor  the  real 
necessity  of  illustrating  every  part  of  his  inquiries  by  the 
precedent  usages  of  mankind,  would  permit  him  to  treat  of 
moral  philosophy  as  of  the  abstract  theorems  of  geometry. 
If  his  erudition  has  sometimes  obstructed  or  mbled  him, 
which  perhaps  has  not  so  frequently  happened  as  these  critics 
assume,  it  is  still  true,  tliat  a  contemptuous  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  done  or  has  been  taught,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
school  of  CondiUac  and  to  that  of  Paley,  does  not  very  well 
qtmlify  the  moral  philosopher  for  inquiry  into  the  prindples 
which  are  to  regulate  human  nature. 

152.  "Among  the  diflerent  ideas,**  Stewart  ob*«erve3,  ** whicli 
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have  been  formed  of  natural  jurisprudence,  one  of  the  most 
common,  especially  in  the  earlier  systems,  supposes  its  object 
to  be,  to  lay  down  those  rules  of  justice  which  would  be 
binding  on  men  living  in  a  social  state  without  any  positive 
institutions ;  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  by  writers  on  this 
t  ubject,  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  idea  of  the 
province  of  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  Grotius  in  various  parts  of  his  treatise".  After 
some  conjectures  on  the  motives  which  led  the  early  writers 
to  take  this  view  of  national  law,  and  admitting  that  the  rules 
of  justice  are  in  every  case  precise  and  indispensable,  and 
that  their  authority  is  altogether  independent  of  that  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  he  deems  it  "  ob\'iously  absurd  to  spend  much 
time  in  speculating  about  the  principles  of  this  natural  law, 
as  applicable  to  men  before  the  institution  of  governments." 
It  may  possibly  be  as  absurd  as  he  thinks  it  But  where  has 
Grotius  shown,  that  this  condition  of  natural  society  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ?  Of  the  state  of  nature,  as  it 
existed  among  individuals  before  the  foundation  of  any  civil 
institutions,  he  says  no  more  than  was  requisite  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  origin  of  those  rights  which  spring  from  property 
and  government.  But  that  he  has,  in  some  part  especially 
of  his  second  book,  dwelt  upon  the  rules  of  justice  binding  on 
men  subsequent  to  the  institution  of  property,  but  independ- 
ently of  positive  laws,  is  most  certain ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  do  otherwise  who  does  not  follow  Hobbes  4n  con- 
founding moral  with  legal  obb'gation ;  a  theory  to  which  Mr. 
Stewart  was  of  all  men  the  most  averse. 

153.  Natural  jurisprudence  is  a  term  that  is  not  always 
taken  in  the  same  sense.  It  seems  to  be  of  English  origin  ; 
nor  am  I  certain,  though  my  memory  may  deceive  me,  that  I 
have  ever  met  with  it  in  Latin  or  in  French.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, as  jurisprudence  means  the  science  of  law,  and  is 
especially  employed  with  respect  to  the  Roman,  natural  juris- 
prudence must  be  the  science  of  morals,  or  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  co-extensive  with  ethics,  and 
comprehends  the  rules  of  temperance,  liberality,  and  benevo- 
lence, as  much  as  those  of  justice.  Stewart,  however,  seems 
to  consider  this  idea  of  jurisprudence  as  an  arbitrary  exten- 
sion of  the  science  derived  from  the  technical  phraseology  of 
the  Roman  law.  **  Some  vague  notion  of  this  kind,"  he  says, 
**  has  manifestly  given  birth  to  many  of  the  digressions  of 
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Grotiufl."  It  may  have  been  seen  by  the  analy.<'is  of  tlio 
entire  treatise  of  Grotius,  above  given,  that  none  of  his  digres- 
sions, if  such  they  are  to  be  called,  have  originated  in  any 
vague  notion  of  an  identity,  or  proper  analogy,  between  the 
strict  rules  of  justice  and  those  of  the  other  virtues.  The 
Aristotelian  division  of  justice  into  commutative  and  distribu- 
tive, which  Grotius  has  adopted,  might  seem  in  some  respect 
to  bear  out  this  supposition ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  con- 
text of  Stewart's  observations,  that  he  was  referring  only  to 
the  former  species,  or  justice  in  its  more  usual  sense,  the 
observance  of  perfect  rights,  whose  limits  may  be  accurately 
determined,  and  whose  violation  may  be  redressed. 

154.  Natural  jurisprudence  has  another  sense  imposed  upon 
it  by  Adam  Smith.  According  to  this  sense,  its  object,  in  the 
words  of  Stewart,  is  "  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  of 
justice  which  ou^t  to  be  recognized  in  every  municipal  code, 
and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  legislator  to 
accommodate  his  institutions."  Grodus,  in  Smith's  opinion, 
was  ^the  first  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing 
like  a  system  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  run  through, 
and  to  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  his 
treatise  on  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, is,  perhaps,  at  this  day  the  most  complete  boo^  that 
has  yet  been  given  on  the  subject." 

155.  The  first,  probably,  in  modem  times,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  universal  jurisprudence  was  Lord  Bacon.  He 
places  among  the  desiderata  of  political  science  the  province 
of  universal  justice  or  the  sources  of  law.  ^  Id  nunc  agatur, 
ut  fontes  justitiae  et  utilitatis  publicse  petantur,  et  in  singulis 
juris  partibus  character  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhibeatur,  ad 
quem  particularium  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges  pro- 
bare,  atque  inde  emendationem  moliri,  quisque,  cui  hsec  cordi 
erit  et  curae,  possit."*  The  maxims  which  follow  are  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
enactment  and  expression  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  much  that 
should  guide,  in  a  general  manner,  the  decision  of  courts  of 
justice.  They  touch  very  slightly,  iif  at  all,  any  subject  which 
Grotius  has  handled ;  but  certainly  come  far  closer  to  natural 
jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  of  Smith,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
tain principles  which  have  no  limitation  to  the  circumstances 
of  particular  societies.      These   maxims  of  Bacon,  and  all 

>  Dt  AagBMntii,  lib.  tUL 
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Others  that  seem  properly  to  come  within  the  province  of  juris- 
pmdence  in  this  sense,  which  is  now  become  not  uncommon, 
the  science  of  uniyersal  law,  are  resolvable  partly  into  tho8<$ 
of  natural  justice,  partly  into  those  of  public  expediency. 
Little,  however,  could  be  objected  against  the  admission  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  in  this  sense,  among  the  sciences. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  any  systematic  science,  whether  by  the 
name  of  jurisprudence  or  legislation,  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the  institutions  of  all 
nations,  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  each  separate 
community  ought  to  be  regulated  by  any  universal  standard, 
in  matters  not  depending  upon  eternal  justice,  we  must  demur 
to  receiving  so  very  disputable  a  proposition.  It  is  probable 
that  Adam  Smith  had  no  thoughts  of  asserting  it ;  yet  his 
language  is  not  very  clear,  and  he  seems  to  have  assigned 
some  object  to  Grotius  distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
natural  and  international  law.  ^Whether  this  was,**  says 
Stewart,  ^  or  was  not,  the  leading  object  of  Grotius,  it  is  not 
material  to  decide ;  but,  if  this  was  his  object,  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  he  has  executed  his  design  in  a  very  desultory 
manner,  and  that  ho  often  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether, in  the  midst  of  those  miscellaneous  speculations  on 
political,  ethical,  and  historical  subjects,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  treatise,  and  which  so  frequently  succeed  each 
other  without  any  apparent  connection  or  common  aim." 

156.  The  unfairness  of  this  passage  it  is  now  hardly  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  point  out  The  reader  has  been  enabled 
to  answer  that  no  political  speculation  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  unless  the  disquisition  on 
the  origin  of  human  society  is  thus  to  be  denominated ;  that  the 
instances  continually  adduced  from  history  are  alwajB  in  illus- 
tration of  the  main  argument ;  and  that  what  are  here  called 
ethical  speculations  are  in  fact  the  real  subject  of  the  book, 
since  it  avowedly  treats  of  obligations  on  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  their  rulers.  Whether  the  vari- 
ous topics  in  this  treatise  ^  succeed  each  other  without  appa- 
rent connection  or  common  aim,**  may  best  be  seen  by  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  or  by  the  analjrsis  of  their  contents. 
There  are  certainly  a  very  few  of  these  that  have  little  in 
common,  even  by  deduction  or  analogy,  with  international 
law ;  though  scarce  any,  I  think,  which  do  not  rise  naturally 
out  of  the  previous  discussion.      Exuberances  of  this  kind 
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ai*e  80  common  in  writera  of  great  rcpulatlon,  that,  where  they 
do  not  transgress  more  than  Grotius  has  done,  the  censure  of 
irrelevancy  has  been  always  reckoned  hypercritical. 

157.  "  The  Roman  system  of  juriFpnidence,**  Mr.  Stewart 
proceeds  "  seems  to  have  warped,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
the  notions  of  Grotius  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
theory  of  legislation,  and  to  have  diverted  his  attention  from 
that  philosophical  idea  of  law  so  well  expressed  by  Cicero : 
•  Non  a  praetoris  edicto,  neque  a  duodecim  tabulis,  sed  penitus 
ex  intima  philosophia  hauriendam  juris  disciplinam.'  In  this 
idolatry,  indeed,  of  the  Roman  law,  he  has  not  gone  so  far  as 
some  of  his  commentators,  who  have  affirmed  that  it  is  only  a 
different  name  for  the  law  of  nature ;  but  that  his  partiality  for 
his  professional  pursuits  has  oflen  led  him  to  overlook  the 
immense  difference  between  the  state  of  society  in  ancient  and 
modem  Europe  will  not,  I  believe,  now  be  disputed.**  It  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  disputed  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Grotius.  The  questions  connected  with  the  theory  of 
legislation  which  he  has  discussed  are  chiefly  those  relating 
to  the  acquisition  and  alienation  of  property  in  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  second  book.  That  he  has  not,  in 
these  disquisitions,  adopted  all  the  determinations  of  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  certain:  whether  he  may  in  any  parti- 
cular instance  have  adhered  to  them  more  than  the  best 
theory  of  legislation  would  admit,  is  a  matter  of  variable 
opinion.  But  Stewart,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  civil 
laws,  appears  to  have  much  underrated  their  value.  In  most 
questions  of  private  right,  they  form  the  great  basis  of  every 
modem  legislation  ;  and  as  all  civilized  nations,  including  our 
own,  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  jurisprudence 
from  this  source,  so  even  the  theorists,  who  would  disdain  to 
be  ranked  as  disciples  of  PauUus  and  Papinian,  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  their  plagiaries. 

158.  It  has  been  thrown  out  against  Grotius  by  Rousseau,^ 

—  and  the  same  insinuation  may  be  found  in  other 
TtndiMtwi  writers,  —  that  he  confounds  the  fact  with  the  right, 
J^JJ^     and  the  duties  of  nations  with  their  practice.     How 

little  foundation  there  is  for  this  calumny  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  our  readers.  Scrupulous,  as  a  casuist,  to 
an  excess  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  security  and  welfare  of 
good  men,  he  was  the  first,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
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fessiooal  or  the  church,  to  pour  the  dictates  of  a  saint-like 
innocence  into  tlie  ears  of  princes.  It  is  true,  that  in  recog- 
nizing the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  in  carrying  too  fer  the 
principles  of  obedience  to  government,  he  may  be  thought  to 
have  deprived  mankind  of  some  of  their  security  against 
injustice ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  different  from  a  sanction  to 
it.  An  implicit  deference  to  what  he  took  for  divine  truth 
was  the  first  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of  Grotius.  If  he  was 
occasionally  deceived  in  his  application  of  this  principle,  it 
was  but  according  to  the  notions  of  his  age ;  but  those  who 
wholly  reject  the  authority  must,  of  course,  want  a  common 
standard  by  which  his  speculations  in  moral  philosophy  can 
be  reconciled  with  their  own. 

159.  I  must  now  quit  a  subject  upon  which,  perhaps,  I 
have  dwelt  too  long.  The  high  fame  of  Dugald  Stewart  has 
rendered  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  vindicate  from  his  hasty  cen- 
sures the  memory  of  one  still  more  illustrious  in  reputation, 
till  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  fickleness  of  literary  fashion 
conspired  with  the  popularity  of  his  assailants  to  magnify  bis 
defects,  and  meet  the  very  name  of  his  famous  treatise  with 
a  kind  of  scornful  ridicule.  That  Stewart  had  never  read 
much  of  Grotius,  or  even  gone  over  the  titles  of  his  chap- 
ters, is  very  manifest;  and  he  displays  a  similar  ignorance 
as  to  the  other  writers  on  natural  law,  who  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  as  he  admits  himself,  exercised  a  great 
infiuence  over  the  studies  of  Europe.  I  have  commented 
upon  very  few,  comparatively,  of  the  slips  which  occur  in 
his  pages  on  this  subject. 

160.  The  arrangement  of  Grotius  has  been  blamed  as 
unscientific  by  a  more  friendly  judge.  Sir  James  mamrranBt 
Mackintosh.     Though  I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  ■**°'* 

the  force  of  his  objections,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  nature 
might  have  been  established  on  its  basis,  before  the  author 
passed  forward  to  any  disquisition  upon  its  reference  to  in- 
dependent communities.  This  would  have  changed  a  good 
deal  the  principal  object  that  Grotius  had  in  view,  and 
brought  his  treatise,  in  point  of  method,  very  near  to  that 
of  Pufiendorf.  But  assuming,  as  he  did,  the  authority  recog- 
nized by  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  was  less  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  proof  which  reason 
affords  for  a  natural  law,  though  fully  satisfied  of  its  validity 
even  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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161.  The  real  ^ulta  of  Grotius,  leading  to  erroneous 
TBaOm^  determinations,  seem  to  be  rather  an  unnecessary 
^  scrupulousness,  and  somewhat  of  old  theological  pre- 
judice, from  which  scarce  any  man  in  his  age,  who  was  not 
wholly  indifferent  to  religion,  had  liberated  himself.  The 
notes  of  Barbeyrac  seldom  fail  to  correct  this  leaning. 
Several  later  writers  on  international  law  have  treated  his 
doctrine  of  an  universal  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  mankind,  as  an  empty  chimera  of  his  inven- 
tion. But  if  he  only  meant  by  this  the  tacit  consent,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  general  custom,  of  civilized  nations,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  much  difference  between  his 
theory  and  that  of  Wolf  or  VatteL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HI8T0BT    Of    POSTBT   IBOM    1600    TO    1660. 


Sect.  L  —  On  Italian  Poetbt. 

Ohuaelm  of  tht  Poets  of  Um  Servateenth  CentniT— SooMtiiiMi  too  miioli  d«pr»- 
dated— Muini — TuKml— Chiabrcm. 

!•  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  few  remained  in 
Italy  to  whom  posterity  has  assigned  a  considerable 
reputation  for  their  poetry.  But  the  ensuing  period  J^J^'^f 
hais  stood  lower,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  opinion  of  Jlji®*'*'*"* 
later  ages,  than  any  other  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
The  seicentistiy  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
stigmatized  in  modem  criticism,  till  the  word  has  been 
associated  with  nothing  but  false  taste  and  every  thing  that 
should  be  shunned  and  despised.  Those  who  had  most 
influence  in  leading  the  literary  judgment  of  Italy  went  back, 
some  almost  exclusively  to  the  admiration  of  Petrarch  and 
his  contemporaries,  some  to  the  various  writers  who  culti- 
vated their  native  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Salvini 
is  of  the  former  class ;    Muratori,  of  the  latter.^ 

2.  The  last  age,  that  is  the  concluding  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  brought  with  it,  in  many  respects,  ^^  ^^ 
a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  Italy.  A  mascu-  aograUM 
line  turn  of  thought,  an  expanded  grasp  of  philosophy,  *»™«^- 
a  thirst,  ardent  to  excess,  for  great  exploits  and  noble  praise, 
has  distinguished  the  Italian  people  of  the  last  fifty  years 
from  their  progenitors  of  several  preceding  generations. 
It  is  possible  thai  the  enhanced  relative  importance  of  the 
Lombards  in  their  national  literature  may  have  not  been 


*  Mnntori,  Delfai  Porfctta  PociK  ii  OM    tdned  mim  Nnaiks  I7  SalTinl,  a  Ufotad 
orUicbcstbookBoferitldanliitlMltaltaii    Plonottna. 
>aagittf»:  in  tba  ■oeond  toIiiiim  an  eon- 
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without  its  influence  in  rendering  the  public  taste  less  &s- 
tidious  as  to  purity  of  language,  less  fine  in  that  part  of 
sesthetic  discernment  which  relates  to  the  grace  and  felicity 
of  expression,  while  it  became  also  more  apt  to  demand 
originality,  nervousness,  and  the  power  of  exciting  emotion. 
The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  gained  by  this  revolution;  but  those  of  the  preceding 
ages,  especiaUy  the  Petrarchists  whom  Bembo  had  led,  have 
certainly  lost  ground  in  national  admiration. 

3.  Rubbi,  editor  of  the  voluminous  collection  called  Par- 
p^^j^  ^  naso  Italiano,  had  the  courage  to  extol  the  tetcen- 
th«m  by  tisti  for  their  genius  and  fancy,  and  even  to  place 
Rubw.  them,  in  all  but  style,  above  their  predecessors. 
"  Give  them,"  he  says,  "  but  grace  and  purity,  take  from  them 
their  capricious  exaggerations,  their  perpetual  and  forced 
metaphors,  you  will  think  Marini  the  first  poet  of  Italy ;  and 
his  followers,  with  their  fulness  of  imagery  and  personifi- 
cation, will  make  you  forget  their  monotonous  predecessors. 
I  do  not  advise  you  to  niake  a  study  of  the  setcenttsti ;  it 
would  spoil  your  style,  perhaps  your  imagination :  I  only  tell 
you  that  they  were  the  true  Italian  poets.  They  wanted  a 
good  style,  it  is  admitted ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  wanting 
genius  and  imagination,  that  these  perhaps  tended  to  impair 
their  style."* 

4.  It  is  probable  that  every  native  critic  would  think  some 
Alio  bj  parts  of  this  panegyric,  and  especially  the  strongly 
^^-  hyperbolical  praise  of  Marini,  carried  too  far.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  wrong  in  agreeing  with 
Rubbi,  that  there  is  as  much  catholic  poetry,  by  wliich  I  mean 
that  which  is  good  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  some  of 
the  minor  productions  of  the  seventeenth  as  in  those  of  the 
sixteenth  age.  The  sonnets,  especially,  have  more  indi- 
viduality and  more  meaning.  In  this,  however,  I  should 
wish  to  include  the  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Salfi,  a  writer  of  more  taste  and  judgment  than  Rubbi,  has 
recently  taken  the  same  side,  and  remarked  the  superior 
originality,  the  more  determined  individuality,  the  greater 
variety  of  subjects ;  above  all,  what  the  Italians  now  most 
value,  the  more  earnest  patriotism  of  the  later  poets.*    Those 

*  ParnsM  ItftHano,  toI.  zU.  (Armttmrato.)  RabM,  howerer,  glv«a  but  two,  ool 
of  hit  loof  oolkctkm  in  fifty  toIoom*,  to  th«  writin  of  the  wTentMnth  cmtary. 

*  Sftlflf  Hilt.  Utt  <1»  ntaUe  teootiooatioo  d«  Qinfu^iM^),  rol.  xii.  p.  434. 
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immediately  before  us,  belong! ug  to  the  first  half  of  the 
<  enturj,  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  former  age :  the  son- 
neteers especially  have  produced  much  less ;  and  in  the 
collections  of  poetry,  even  in  that  of  Rubbi,  notwithstanding 
his  eulogy,  they  take  up  very  little  room.  Some,  however, 
iiave  obtained  a  durable  renown,  and  are  better  known  in 
Europe  than  any,  except  the  Tassos,  that  flourished  in  the 
last  fifty  years  of  the  golden  age. 

5.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  praise  of  a  masculine 
genius,  either  in  thought  or  language,  cannot  be  Adoneof 
bestowed  on  the  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  m«*°*- 
whom  his  contemporaries  most  admired, —  Giovanni  Battista 
MarinL  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  deficient  than  all  the 
rest  in  such  qualities,  and  is  indebted  to  the  very  opposite 
characteristics  for  the  sinister  influence  which  he  exerted  on 
the  public  taste.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  gave 
to  the  world  his  famous  Adone  in  1623.  As  he  was  then 
fifty-four  years  old,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  character 
of  the  poem,  that  it  was  in  great  part  written  long  before ; 
and  he  had  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his 
other  works.  The  Adone  was  received  with  an  unbounded 
and  ill-judging  approbation:  ill-judging  in  a  critical  sense, 
because  the  faults  of  this  poem  are  incapable  of  defence ; 
but  not  unnatural,  as  many  parallel  instances  of  the  world's 
enthusiasm  have  shown.  No  one  had  before  carried  the  cor* 
ruption  of  taste  so  far :  extravagant  metaphors,  false  thoughts, 
and  conceits  on  equivocal  words,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
Adone ;  and  its  author  stands  accountable,  in  some  measure, 
for  his  imitators,  who,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  looked 
up  to  Marini  with  emulous  folly,  and  frequently  succeeded  in 
greater  deviations  from  pure  taste,  without  his  imagination 
and  elegance. 

6.  The  Adone  is  one  of  the  longest  poems  in  the  world ; 
containing  more  than  45,000  lines.  He  has  shown  itociMne^ 
some  ingenuity  in  filling  up  the  canvas  of  so  slight  *" 

a  story  by  additional  incidents  from  his  own  invention,  and 
by  long  episodes  allusive  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
But  the  subject,  expanded  so  interminably,  is  essentially 
de-ititute  of  any  superior  interest,  and  fit  only  for  an  ener« 
vated  people,  barren  of  high  thoughts  and  high  actions,  —  the 
Italy,  notwithstanding  some  bright  exceptions,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     If  we  could  overcome  this  essential  source 
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of  wearinesB,  the  Adone  has  much  to  deligbt  our  hncj  and 
our  ear.  Marini  is,  more  than  an j  other  poet,  the  counter- 
part of  Grid :  his  fbrtilhj  of  imagination,  his  readj  accmna- 
lation  of  drcnmstances  and  expressions,  his  easj  flow  of 
hingoage,  his  harmonioos  yersification,  are  in  no  degree 
inferior ;  his  fiudts  are  also  the  same ;  for  in  Orid  we  £iTe 
all  the  oTerstrained  figares  and  fidse  conceits  of  Marini.  Bat 
the  Italian  poet  was  incapable  of  imitating  the  truth  to 
nature,  and  depth  of  feeling,  which  appear  in  many  parts  of 
his  ancient  prototype ;  nor  has  he  as  Tigoroos  an  expression. 
Never  does  Marini  rise  to  anj  hi^  pitch:  few  stanzas, 
perhaps,  are  remembered  bj  natives  for  their  beantj;  bat 
manj  are  graceful  and  pleasing^  all  are  easy  and  musicaL^ 
**  Perhaps,"  sajrs  Salfi,  "  with  the  exception  ci  Ariosto,  no  one 
has  been  more  a  poet  bj  nature  than  he ;  "*  a  praise,  howev^, 
which  may  justly  seem  hyperbolical  to  those  who  recall  their 
attenticm  to  the  highest  attributes  of  poetry. 

7.  Marini  belongs  to  that  very  numerous  body  of  poets, 
AndpopQ-  who,  delighted  ¥rith  the  spontaneity  of  their  ideas, 
*^^*  never  reject  any  that  arise:  their  parental  love 
forbids  all  preference;  and  an  impartial  law  of  gavelkind 
shares  their  page  among  all  the  offspring  of  their  brain. 
Such  were  Ovid  and  Lucan,  and  such  have  been  some  of  our 
own  poets  of  great  genius  and  equal  fame.  Their  fertility 
astonishes  the  reader,  and  he  enjoys  for  a  time  the  abundant 
banquet ;  but  satiety  is  too  sure  a  consequence,  and  he  returns 
with  less  pleasure  to  a  second  perusaL  The  censure  of  criti- 
cism falls  invariably,  and  sometimes  too  harshly,  on  this  sort 
of  poetry :  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  critic  and  the 
world  are  most  at  variance ;  but  the  world  is  apt,  in  this 


>  !!▼»  itAiuM  of  tlM  •etvDth  eaato,  be- 
ing ft  ohonl  foog  of  latjrn  and  btehantl, 
M«  thrown  into  verti  sdrucdoU^  and  havo 
Iwra  aoeoanted  by  the  Italtana  an  extraor- 
dlnanr  effort  of  ikiUf  from  the  dUBculty  of 
■OAtalnlnf  a  metre,  whkh  is  not  itrong  in 
rhymee,  with  no  mnch  spirit  and  ease. 
Bach  Terse  also  Is  dlrlded  Into  thrse  parts, 
themselves  separately  sdnueioH^  thon^ 
not  rhyming.  One  staua  wtU  make  this 
clear :  — 

*'  Hot  d*  ellera  s'  adomino.  e  dl  pampine 
I  gloranl,  e  le  Tergini  piu  tenere, 
■  gemine  n^'  anima  a  stampino 
L'lmaglne  dl  Ubero,  e  di  Veners. 
Tnttl  ardaoo.  s'  aecendano,  ed  aTampino, 
Qnal  Semele,  oh'  al  Iblgore  ft  ceoers ; 


B  oantlno  a  Cnpldine,  ed  a  jfoomlo, 

Oon  nnmefl  poetki  on  epeomio." 

Cant.  Til.  St  US. 

Though  this  metrieal  sidU  may  not  be 
of  the  highest  merit  hi  poetry,  H  to  m 
more  to  U  alighted  than  heOHj  of  touch 
in  a  painter. 

s  Vol.  sir.  p.  147.    Tlie  cfaaxaetsr  of 


Bfarlni's  poetry  which  thto  critio  I 
is  in  general  Tnr  Jost,  and  in  good  taste. 
Comlani  (tA.  128)  has  also  done  jnstlee, 
and  no  mors  than  Jostiee,  to  Marini.  Tl- 
r^Kisehi  has  hardly  said  em>agh  in  Us 
CftTor ;  and  as  to  Miinit<Mi,  it  was  his  bQsi> 
ness  to  restore  and  maintain  a  purity  of 
taste,  which  rendenMl  him  Rereiv  towards 
the  OAcessus  of  such  poets  as  Marini 
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instance,  to  reverse  its  own  judgment,  and  yield  to  the 
tribunal  it  had  rejected.  ''To  IMLarini,"  says  an  eminent 
Italian  writer,  "  we  owe  the  lawlessness  of  composition :  the 
ebullition  of  his  genius,  incapable  of  restraint,  burst  through 
every  bulwark,  enduring  no  rule  but  that  of  his  own  humor, 
which  was  all  for  sonorous  verse,  bold  and  ingenious  thoughts, 
fantastical  subjects,  a  phraseology  rather  Latin  than  Italian ; 
and,  in  short,  aimed  at  pleasing  by  a  false  appearance  of 
beauty.  It  would  almost  pass  belief  how  much  this  style  was 
admired,  were  it  not  so  near  our  own  time,  that  we  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  its  praise ;  nor  did  Dante  or  Petrarch  or 
Tasso,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  ancient  poets,  obtain  in  their 
lives  so  much  applause.**^  But  Marini,  who  died  in  1625, 
had  not  time  to  enjoy  much  of  this  glory.  The  length  of 
this  poem,  and  the  diffuseness  which  produces  its  length, 
render  it  nearly  impossible  to  read  through  the  Adone ;  and 
it  wants  that  inequality  which  might  secure  a  preference  to 
detached  portions.  The  story  of  Psyche,  in  the  fourth  canto, 
may  perhaps  be  as  fair  a  specimen  of  Marini  as  could  be 
taken:  it  is  not  easy  to  destroy. the  beauty  of  that  fiible, 
nor  was  he  unfitted  to  relate  it  with  grace  and  interest ;  but 
he  has  displayed  all  the  blemishes  of  his  own  style.' 

8.  The  Secchia  Rapita  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  published  at 
Paris  in  1622,  is   better  known  in   £urope  than  ggocWa 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  local  subject,  idio-  Baptu  or 
matic  style,  and  unintelligible  personalities.     It  turns,  "^^""^ 
as  the  title  imports,  on  one  of  the  petty  wars,  frequent  among 
the  Italian  cities  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wherein  the  Bolognese  endeavored  to  recover  the 
bucket  of  a  well,  which  the  citizens  of  Modena  in  a  prior 
incursion  had  carried  off.    Tassoni,  by  a  poetical  anachro- 
nism, mixed  this  with  an  earlier  contest  of  rather  more  dignity 
between  the  little  republics,  wherein  Enzio,  King  of  Sardinia, 
a  son  of  Frederic  IL,  had  been  made  prisoner.     He  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  reproducer 

>  Creidmbenlf  IL  470.  uk»  ot  (ood  mormli  and  (ood  pooCiyf  H 

s  Th«AdoiMbMbMnft«iimitljeh«rsed  ahoold b« tekraoui of  otwy oiM*t  haiids, 

vlth  want  of  dMeoey.    It  wm  pot  to  tbs  After  svoh  iDT«otl?ef.  it  omj  aMOi  •ztm> 

ban  of  tho  Roman  InaoMtioo ;  and  graT»  ordinary,  that,  tboncn  tha  poom  of  Ifartnl 

writers  have  deemed  It  neeawiry  to  pro-  mnst  by  ite  nature  be  rather  vclaptaoue, 

t«t   esaioBt   ito   UeenttoaNnees.    Andrte  it  is  by  (kr  lees  open  to  raeh  an  o^feetkm 

even  goes  ao  fkr  as  to  deelars,  that  no  one  than  the  Orlando  rnrloeo,  nor  more,  I  be- 

ean  read  the  Adone  whoee  heart  as  well  as  ttoTe,  than  the  FMry  Queen.    Noeharfeis 

taste  is  not  eormpt ;  and  that,  both  i>r  the  apt  to  be  made  so  eaprieloaaly  as  this. 
VOL.  in.             1ft 
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^•^   i?r'*«--  r  a*^,^-    r    as:^**^  Iok  3-:L-r    mitL  Jisi- 


•m^^t^w^ar^^    nAMM^.  "1.**  a.  "vr  ■  iinnfgig  ii«9l.     i   * 

!•  A«   » ^  iA«i  ia»f*»  tf  l]r  le!^     Kit  Iir  Tsw  -yTiMji^  -w^sn  m^ 

Vft«i«*^   vv   /i.wtii'.fTft.    vua    1^  i2»  iw  >k  9,^*L  mat 
mpf^'ur'uu^.  M  %  «*ii«»nL  nut  15  nff  rou-miHS 

"i.  />«-  <vt  yi#t  %/  wVju.  Iu£7  haft,  ji  joikt  ^msi.  ^mnr  -ar 
v**ir»K     ^iif  ia»  j-Ji'T  ii-i*  Hft  sr^aotr  port  >*:!  wj-^.n 

%  iu%^^A  fH  *t^,  \jr*f:  y^^rj  *d  \tauj,  readtred  ^*.q  wag^ii  More 
i^'M^^m  \fy  frtAk,  WT,>^h  %if*:f%^  lut  vuat  «£  i^sijane.  It  ii 
0«A  't>i^*fsttt  \yr^.  wft>k  Ui^  bro^  to  ftrike;  it  ii  firm  the 
prth^ittff  f4  thr^,  titsA  ih^  dnnr  their  iik<pumdoii ;  «»d  these 
n\\*tMiffftn  nrti  m  fiv^/fjeot  m  their  Terse,  ee  those  to  Vakhtsa 

r^>*  ^#p##  fv«««  f'^.z/wMl  Vitdh  1*  Om  %nii 

t^SMi     $tHt  Iff  M«,  Om  fMrk-htfrn^e  «r 

MM  «#«  Mtb  /^  ti«  UtiHmim,     Whmt  9km 
^«^i*i«,  fir#f»  UtHttMm,  or,  la  IUMm,    maI 
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and  the  Sorga  in  the  followers  of  Petrarch.  Chiabrera  bor- 
rowed from  Pindar  that  grandeur  of  sound,  that  pomp  of 
epithets,  that  rich  swell  of  imagery,  that  unvarying  majesty 
of  conception,  which  distinguish  the  odes  of  both  poets.  He 
is  less  frequently  harsh  or  turgid,  though  the  latter  blemish 
has  been  sometimes  observed  in  him,  but  wants  also  the  mas- 
culine condensation  of  his  prototype ;  nor  does  he  deviate  so 
frequently,  or  with  so  much  power  of  imagination,  into  such 
digressions  as  those  which  generally  shade  from  our  eyes,  in  a 
skUful  profusion  of  ornament,  the  victors  of  the  Grecian 
games  whom  Pindar  professes  to  celebrate.  The  poet  of  the 
house  of  Medici  and  of  other  princes  of  Italy,  great  at  least  in 
their  own  time,  was  not  so  much  compelled  to  desert  his  im- 
mediate subject,  as  he  who  was  paid  for  an  ode  by  some 
vrrestler  or  boxer,  who  could  <mly  become  worthy  of  heroic 
song  by  attaching  his  name  to  the  ancient  glories  of  his  native 
dty.  The  profuse  employment  of  mythological  allusions, 
frigid  as  it  appears  at  present,  was  so  customary,  that  we  can 
hardly  impute  to  it  much  blame ;  and  it  seemed  peculi&rly 
appropriate  to  a  style  which  was  studiously  formed  on  the 
Pindsuric  modeU  The  odes  of  Chiabrera  are  often  panegyri- 
cal; and  his  manner  was  well  fitted  for  that  style,  though 
sometimes  we  have  ceased  to  admire  those  whom  he  extols. 
But  he  is  not  eminent  for  purity  of  taste,  nor,  I  believe,  of 
Tuscan  language:  he  endeavored  to  force  the  idiom,  more 
than  it  would  bear,  by  constructions  and  inversions  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  tongues ;  and  these  odes,  splendid  and  noble 
as  they  are,  bear,  in  the  estimation  of  critics,  some  marks  of 
the  seventeeth  century.*  The  satirical  epistles  of  Chiabrera 
are  praised  by  Salfi  as  written  in  a  moral  Horatian  tone, 
abounding  with  his  own  experience,  and  allusions  to  his  time.* 
But  in  no  other  kind  of  poetry  has  he  been  so  highly  success- 
ful as  in  the  lyric ;  and,  though  the  Grecian  robe  is  never  cast 
away,  he  imitated  Anacreon  with  as  much  skill  as  Pindar. 
"His  lighter  odes,"  says  Cresdmbeni,  "are  most  beautiful 
and  elegant,  full  of  grace,  vivacity,  spirit,  and  delicacy, 
adorned  with  pleasing  inventions,  and  differing  in  nothing  but 
language  from  those  oi  Anacreon.     His  dithyrambics  I  hold 

>  SaUl  Jnstifles  the  oontiiiml  introdoe-  ttielr  mythology  had  not  boeo  aloMft  «x- 

tloii  of  mythology  h]rthoItalkapoHi,OQ  clasiT«ly  OreeS.    But  perbApsaU  that  «m 

tho  gTOQDd  that  it  wm  •  port  of  their  of  oleerieal  eatiqaity  might  U  Mnded 

netioiMU  iDbHitanoe.  eeeoHeted  with  the  in  their  ientim«its  vith  the  memoiy  of 

noonmeote  end  renrileetlooe  of  their  glory.  Rome. 
Thli  vouki  U  move  to  ttie  purpoee,  if        •  SeHI,  zii.  960.  •  Id.,  xliL  SOU. 
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incapable  of  being  excelled,  all  the  qoalities  required  in  such 
compoeitions  being  united  with  a  certain  nobleness  of  expres- 
sion which  elevates  all  it  touches  upon."  ^ 

10.  The  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece  was  not  more  the 
model  of  Chiabrera  than  his  Roman  competitor  was  of  TestL 
**  Had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  choice  of  his  expression," 
says  Crescimbeni,  '*  he  might  have  earned  the  name  of  the 
Tuscan  Horace."  The  faults  of  his  age  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quently discernible  in  Testi;  but  there  is,  to  an  ordinary 
reader,  an  Horatian  elegance,  a  certain  charm  of  grace  and 
ease,  in  his  canzoni,  w^ch  render  them  pleasing.  One  of 
these,  beginning,  RasceUetto  argoglioso,  is  highly  admired  by 
Muratori,  the  best,  perlmps,  of  the  Italian  critics,  and  one  not 
slow  to  censure  any  defects  of  taste.  It  apparently  alludes  to 
some  enemy  in  the  court  of  Modena.'  The  character  of  Testi 
was  ambitious  and  restless,  his  life  spent  in  seeking  and  partly 
in  enjoying  public  offices,  but  terminated  in  prison.  He  had 
taken,  says  a  later  writer,  Horace  for  his  model ;  and  perhaps, 
like  him,  he  wished  to  appear  sometimes  a  stoic,  sometimes  an 
epicurean ;  but  he  knew  not,  like  him,  how  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  either  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus,  so  as  to  lead  a  tranquil 
and  independent  life.' 

11.  The  imitators  of  Chiabrera  were  generally  unsucoess- 
Hto  fooow-  ful :  they  became  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated. 
•"•  The  Translation  of  Pindar  by  Alessandro  Adimari, 
though  not  very  much  resembling  the  original,  has  been 
praised  for  its  own  beauty.  But  these  poets  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Marinists,  to  whom  they  are  much 
superior.  Ciampoli,  whose  Rime  were  publ'ished  in  1628, 
may  perhaps  be  the  best  afler  Chiabrera.^  Several  obscure 
epic  poems,  some  of  which  are  rather  to  be  deemed  romances, 
are  commemorated  by  the  last  hbtorian  of  Italian  literature. 
Among  these  is  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Graziani,  pub> 
lished  in  1650.  Salfi  justly  observes,  that  the  subject  is  truly 
epic ;  but  the  poem  itself  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of 
episodical  intrigues  without  unity.  The  style,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  is  redundant,  the  similes  too  frequent  and 
monotonous ;  yet  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  heroic  poems  which 
had  intervened  since  that  of  Tasso.' 

>  StorladeUAVolfMrFbMk,  11.488.  *  Hm,  p.  306:   nnboKhl,   il.  864. 

*  This  ounoD0  Is  In  lUthiM,  Oompo-  BiOUM,  oq  Um  raUioritj  of  oChtn.  apmkM 
nhDmtl  Urlcf.  U.  190.  Ian  hooonblT  of  CtonpoU.    N.  14U. 

•  Salfl,  xll.  281.  •ld.na.3dli.  p.  94 -m. 
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—The  AzfvitfolM— TIUegu—Goiigotm,  and  hii  SehooL 

12.  The  Spanish  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  be 
arranged  in  three  classes.  In  the  first,  we  might  .j.,^  ^^y^ 
place  that  which  was  formed  in  the  ancient  school,  of  svaUh 
though  not  always  preserving  its  characteristics, —  v^^^J- 
the  short  trochaic  metres,  employed  in  the  song  or  the  ballad, 
altogether  national,  or  aspiring  to  be  such,  either  in  their 
subjects  or  in  their  style.  In  the  second  would  stand  that  to 
which  the  imitation  of  the  Italians  had  given  rise,  —  the  school 
of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso ;  and  with  these  we  might  place 
also  the  epic  poems,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  similar  productions  of  Italy.  A  third  and  not 
inconsiderable  division,  though  less  extensive  than  tlie  others, 
is  composed  of  the  poetry  of  good  sense,  —  the  didactic,  semi- 
satirical  Horatian  style,  of  which  Mendoza  was  the  founder, 
and  several  specimens  of  which  occur  in  the  Pamaso  Espanol 
of  Sedana 

13.  The  romances  of  the  Cid,  and  many  others,  are  referred 
by  the  most  competent  judges  to  the  reign  of  Philip  The  to- 
IIU  These  are  by  no  means  among  the  best  of  n»Mioei. 
Spanish  romances;  and  we  should  naturally  expect  that  so 
artificial  a  style  as  the  imitation  of  ancient  nuinners  and  sen- 
timents by  poets  in  wholly  a  different  state  of  society,  though 
some  men  of  talent  might  succeed  in  it,  would  soon  degenerate 
into  an  affected  mannerism.  The  Italian  style  continued  to 
be  cultivated :  under  Philip  III.,  the  decline  of  Spain  in  poet- 
ry, as  in  arms  and  national  power,  was  not  so  striking  as  afier- 


*  Donui,  RonMm^ero  de  Romenees  Doe- 
trinalce,  AmatorkM,  FeetiToe,  &e.  1829. 
The  Moorish  romaDces^  with  a  iSsw  excep* 
ttoDf,  end  thoM  of  the  Cid,  ere  eecribed 
hj  thifl  eathor  to  the  latter  pert  of  the 
dxteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  MTen- 
teenth  eentnry.  In  the  preflioe  to  a  for> 
■ler  pnhUeation,  Romances  Moviteos,  this 
writer  has  said,  **  Cad  todoe  kw  romanees 

Epnhlieamoe  en  eete  Uhro  perteneeen  at 
16dio,  7  algunos  poooe  A  prlnci|rfo  dd 
>.  Loe  antores  son  deeoonoddos,  pcro 
ms  ohrw  han  Ileptdo,  J  mereddo  Uegar  A  la 
posteridad/*    It  sceois  maniftst  tvom  in- 


ternal eridenoe,  withont  eritieal  knowledge 
of  the  langaage,  that  those  relating  to  the 
Cid  are  not  of  the  middle  ages,  though 
some  seem  still  inclined  to  gire  than  a  high 
antiauitj.  It  Ih  not  sufllcient  to  sar,  tluU 
the  langoage  has  heen  modernized:  the 
whole  structure  of  these  ballads  Is  redolent 
of  a  low  age ;  and,  if  the  Spanish  critics 
agree  in  this,  I  kiM>w  not  why  Ibrriguers 
should  strire  agfODSt  tbem.  [It  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  pscewerr  to  warn  the  reader, 
that  the  oelehrated  long  poem  on  the  Cid 
b»  not  redcooed  among  these  romanees.  — 
1842.1 
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*i^2n  ~  T^t  n-T 

■j^  ^j^        Dili     3jC^i.^  HU:^    -1^ 

*'"*'       :nnai  jmiiK-'  m  'rcsmiL  ^•■•'^ry-  -tanura  SKy  ly  »? 

jcaTicnrr  aan  Lois  ie  Lmk  :  vol  je  cti  sue  loses  aa^  wari 
^ncinnasan  if  ^inc  th.isb  yn^sL,  wia^  in.  ^e  :»iL£nj«B  nn'  it  «f 
ai»  yw^rj,  s  «  uti^ly  miije  5jijrg>  Aa 
4fUfft  ir.iiff  sut  3i4Z^miiiaL  mr.i^^n.  m  sa 

4«M.  atf  w»*il  jft  M  :ae  •■sHiirit.ntf*  actt  sjhibks.  cf  Lnperok 

idf!as  wtiidi  rfjraeatrijtt  ziut  otie-srie  «  H-:caee;  aad  his 
<fto*«pc>y»  iiaT*  i3j»T^:n?  <ejfr:m  jcy  an^  2Lke  tae  Hcraian 
et^Tgr.  Oa  d:e  cch«7  kaiidL  aH  lis  poea»  cxrres  bo  Was 
pred^w-^  of  ]tt£?=KP&  riaa  ibe  ^^iek  a:^«r  wiiicft  be  formed 
KI4  KTJe.  Ha  or>es.  ia  port^rilir.  are  ciiaracf^Turd  bj  a 
pi<tiin»qae  tone  of  expcT<^»  vii^rii  be  seems  to  bare  im- 
bibe frotB  Vtrgxl  ratber  iran  &*»  Horace.  Tbe  extraTa^ant 
neta)>i»r«  br  wL>*b  cctne  of  Herrerms  odes  are  detbrmed 
were  usHbrnilT  aroided  br  LQperr*x'*  Tbe  geniiis  of  Bar- 
thotooKw  Arv^ensoU  was  rerr  kke  tbal  of  bis  brocber,  nor  are 
their  wntin^  ea«OT  di*tin?abLal4e ;  bat  Bootenrek  aseigns, 
00  tbe  whok,  a  higber  pla*:e  to  BartbolofDew.  Diexe  mclmes 
to  tbe  same  jod^ment,  and  tbinks  tbe  eaktgr  of  Nkofae  Anto- 
nio 00  tbese  bnxbeis,  extraragant  as  it  seems,  not  bejood 
tberir  merits. 

14«  But  anotber  poet,  Manoel  Esteran  de  YiDegaa,  wboee 

Ym^M      pomSj  written  in  Tery  earij  jootb,  entitled  Ama^ 

.    torias  or   Eroticas,  were  pobtisbed  in    1620,   bas 

attained  a  still  bigber  reputation,  espedallj  in  otber  parts 

*  Aatonlob«ii(o«tmboandcdprab«oa  fcbto  oT  BflKatvtfks.    DIni,  vUto  bt  «•- 

ft  porm  nf  Om  raie  rtoM,  tlM  Bernardo  of  aim  thfa  >b<oto»t  |wt  mliwwr <  of  Bfclbot- 

hMihuMm,  pabtWMd  at  Madrid  la  ISM,  m,  ghw  fate  a  tmpmtahkB  plaea  aaooc 

ttKiugh  hm  romplaloa  that  la  hit  own  aga  tfat  mmaj  «pie  writcri  of  Spaia.    Bot  I  do 

It  tar  bM  In  Um  ronrnn  of  bookaellen*  not  find  fate  awatioDed  la  Bootarmk:  la 

fhrfM,    ttatl>tM*ti«.  la  hit  oploion,  haa  left  thetf  noat  of  theae  poem*  arr  Tcry  acairra. 

aJI  npmr\ph  prwt«  fcr  behind  Mm.    The  and  art  trMrarv*  tor  the  bibUamaolMB. 

»u»^l  ef  lil«  pueai  U  the  vwjr  eoaiBOB  •  Hkt.  of  dpaatah  Uteratort,  p.  8B8. 
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of  Europe.  Dieze  calls  him  ^  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of 
Spain,  excellent  in  the  varioos  styles  he  has  employed,  but 
above  all  in  his  odes  and  songs.  His  ori^al  poems  are  full 
of  genius:  his  tran^tions  of  Horace  and  Anacreon  might 
often  pass  for  originaL  Few  surpass  him  in  harmony  of  verse : 
he  is  the  Spanish  Anacreon,  the  poet  of  the  Graces."  ^  Bou- 
terwek,  a  more  discriminating  judge  than  Dieze,  who  is  per- 
haps rather  valuable  for  research  than  for  taste,  has  observed, 
that  ^  the  graceful  luxuriance  of  the  poetry  of  Villegas  has 
no  parallel  in  modem  literature ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no 
modem  writer  has  so  well  succeeded  in  blending  the  spirit 
of  ancient  poetry  with  the  modem.  But  constantly  to  ob« 
serve  that  correctness  of  ideas,  which  distinguished  the  clas- 
sical compositions  of  antiquity,  was  by  Villegas,  as  by  most 
Spanish  poets,  considered  too  rigid  a  requisition,  and  an 
unnecessary  restraint  on  genius.  He  acconiingly  sometimes 
degenerates  into  conceits  and  images,  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  nation  and  age.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  his  odes,  in  which  he  entreats  Lyda  to 
suffer  her  tresses  to  flow,  he  says,  that,  <  agitated  by  Zephyr, 
her  locks  would  occasion  a  thousand  deaths,  and  subdue  a 
thousand  lives ; '  and  then  he  adds,  in  a  strain  of  extrava- 
gance surpassing  that  of  the  Marinists,  *  that  the  sun  himself 
would  cease  to  give  light,  if  he  did  not  snatch  beams  fix>m  her 
radiant  countenance  to  illumine  the  east.'  But  faults  of  this 
glaring  kind  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  poetry  of  Ville- 
gas ;  and  the  &scmating  grace  with  which  he  emulates  his 
models  operates  with  so  powerful  a  charm,  that  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  some  little  affectations,  from  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  expected  entirely  to  abstain,  is  easily  overlooked 
by  the  reader."* 

15.  Quevedo,  who,  having  borne  the  surname  of  Villegas, 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  poet  we  q,,,,^^^ 
have  just  named,  is  better  known  in  Europe  for  his 
prose  than  his  verse;  but  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
poems,  both  serious  and  comic  or  satiricaL  The  latter  are  by 
much  the  more  esteemed  of  the  two.  He  wrote  burlesque 
poetry  with  success,  but  it  is  frequently  unintelligible  except 
to  natives.  In  satire  he  adopted  the  Juvenalian  style.'  A 
few  more  might  perhaps  be  added,  especially  Espinel,  a  poet 

>  Ooeblehto  dw  SpsalielMn  DlehtkiiMt,  p.  SIO. 
■  Boatenrdk,  I.  47»;  •  Id.,  p.  468. 
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of  the  dasdc  Bchocl ;  Boija  de  EflqaiHace,  oooe  \icenj  of 
Peniy  who  is  called  bj  Bootenrek  the  l&n  represenUUiTe 
of  tbal  St jle  in  Spaing  Imt  more  worthj  of  pnuse  for  witk- 
sUDding  the  bad  taste  of  his  contemporaries  than  for  anj 
vigor  c?  genius ;  and  Christopher  de  la  Mena.^  No  Porto- 
gae«e  poetrj  aboot  this  time  seems  to  be  worthj  of  notice  in 
European  literature,  though  Manuel  Faria  j  Sousa  and  a  few 
more  might  attain  a  local  reputation  bj  sonnets  and  other 
amatory  verse. 

1 6.  The  original  blemish  of  Spanish  writing,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  had  been  an  excess  of  effort  to  say  every 
bMt^io       thing  in  an  unusual  manner,  a  deviation  from  the 
Fp^ub      beaten  paths  of  sentiment  and  language  in  a  wider 
'^  curve   than  good  taste  permits.    Taste  is  the  pre- 

siding faculty  which  regulates,  in  all  works  within  her  juris- 
diction, the  struggling  powers  of  imagination,  emotion,  and 
reason.  Each  has  its  claim  to  mingle  in  the  composition; 
each  may  sometimes  be  allowed  in  a  great  measure  to 
predominate ;  and  a  phlegmatic  application  of  what  men  call 
conmion  sense  in  s^thetic  critidsm  is  almost  as  repugnant  to 
its  principles  as  a  dereliction  of  all  reason  for  the  sake  of 
fantastic  absurdity.  Taste  also  must  determine,  by  an  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  regu- 
lates the  manners  of  polished  life,  to  what  extent  the  most 
simple,  the  most  obvious,  the  most  natural,  and  therefore,  in 
a  popular  meaning,  the  most  true,  is  to  be  modified  by  a 
studious  introduction  of  the  new,  the  striking,  and  the  beui- 
tiftd;  so  that  neither  what  is  insipid  and  triyial,  nor  yet 
what  is  forced  and  affected,  may  dbplease  us.  In  Spain,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  latter  was  always  the  prevailing 
fault  The  public  taste  had  been  formed  on  bad  models :  on 
the  Oriental  poetry,  metaphorical  beyond  all  perceptible  ana- 
logy ;  and  on  that  of  the  Provencals,  fidse  in  sentiment,  fidse 
in  conception,  false  in  image  and  figure.  The  national  cha- 
racter, proud,  swelling,  and  ceremonious,  conspired  to  give 
an  inflated  tone:  it  was  also  grave  and  sententious  rather 
than  lively  or  delicate,  and  therefore  fond  of  a  strained 
and  ambitious  style.  These  vices  of  writing  are  carried  to 
excess  in  romances  of  chivalry,  which  became  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  sensible  men,  but  were  certainly  very  popular ; 
they  affect  also,  though  in  a  different  manner,  much  of  the 

s  Boot«««k,  p.  488. 
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Spanish  proee  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thej  belong  to 
a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  of  that  age ;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  much  appears  wholly  exempt  from  them,  and 
written  in  a  very  pure  and  classical  spirit  Cervantes  strove 
by  example  and  by  precept  to  maintain  good  taste;  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  took  the  same  line.^  But  they 
had  to  fight  against  the  predominant  turn  of  their  nation,  which 
soon  gave  the  victory  to  one  of  the  worst  manners  of  writing 
that  ever  disgraced  public  favor. 

17.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  what  is  strictly 
called  a  classical  style,  or  one  formed  upon  the  best 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  pedantry.  This  SJlSS^ 
was,  nevertheless,  the  weed  that  overspread  the  face  Jjjj^^ 
of  literature  in  those  ages  when  Greece  and  Rome 
were  the  chief  objects  of  veneration.  Without  an  intimate 
discernment  of  their  beauty,  it  was  easy  to  copy  allusions  that 
were  no  longer  intelligible,  to  counterfeit  trains  of  thought 
that  belonged  to  past  times,  to  force  reluctant  idioms  into 
modem  form,  as  some  are  said  to  dress  after  a  lady  for 
whom  nature  has  done  more  than  for  themselves.  From  the 
revival  of  letters  downwards,  this  had  been  more  or  less  obser- 
vable in  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and,  after  that  class  grew 
more  extensive,  in  the  current  literature  of  modem  languages. 
Pedantry,  which  consisted  in  unnecessary  and  perhaps  unin- 
telligible references  to  ancient  learning,  was  afterwards  com- 
bincNi  with  other  artifices  to  obtain  the  same  end, — far-fetched 
metaphors  and  extravagant  conceits.  The  French  versifiers 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  eminent  in 
both,  as  the  works  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas  attest  We 
might,  indeed,  take  the  Creation  of  Du  Bartas  more  properly 
than  the  Euphues  of  our  English  Lilly,  which,  though  very 
affected  and  unpleasing,  does  hardly  such  violence  to  common 
speech  and  common  sense,  for  the  type  of  the  style  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  popular 
in  several  countries,  but  especially  in  Spain,  through  the  mis- 
placed labors  of  Gongora. 

18.  Luis  de  Gongora,  a  man  of  veiy  considerable  talents, 
and  capable  of  writing  well,  as  he  has  shown,  in  dif-  fl^,,,-^^ 
ferent  styles  of  poetry,  was  unfortunately  led  by  an 
ambitious  desire  of  popularity  to  introduce  one  which  should 

>  Ccrraotw,  In  his  Vtage  del  PmiMO,    ttjU ;  but  this,  Dlen  Mjt,  It  all  booloal. 
pnktm  Oongon,  taO.  wvmk  imitatM  hit    G«Mh.  dw  Dichtlnuist,  p.  960. 
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one  who  retained  that  name,  and,  like  their  master,  affected 
a  certain  precision  of  style;  another,  called  canceptistos^ 
which  went  still  greater  lengths  in  extravagance,  desirous 
onlj,  it  might  seem,  of  expressing  absurd  ideas  in  unnatu- 
ral language.^  The  prevalence  of  such  a  disease,  for  no  other 
analogy  can  so  fitly  be  used,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  bad 
presage  for  Spain ;  but,  in  fact,  like  other  diseases,  it  did  but 
make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  rage  worse  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  It  had  spent  itself  in  France,  when  it  was 
at  its  height  in  Italy  and  England.  I  do  not  perceive  the 
close  connection  of  the  esHlo  ctdto  of  Gongora  with  that  of 
Marini,  whom  both  Bouterwek  and  Lord  Holland  suppose 
to  have  formed  his  own  taste  on  the  Spanish  school.  It 
seems  rather  too  severe  an  imputation  on  that  most  ingenious 
and  fertile  poet,  who,  as  has  already  been  observed,  has  no 
fitter  parallel  than  Ovid.  The  strained  metaphors  of  the 
Adone  are  easily  collected  by  critics,  and  seem  extravagant 
in  juxtaposition;  but  they  recur  only  at  intervals :  while  those 
of  Gongora  are  studiously  forced  into  every  line,  and  are, 
besides,  incomparably  more  refined  and  obscure.  His  style, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  like  that  of  Lycophron,  without  the 
excuse  of  that  prophetical  mystery  which  breathes  a  certain 
awfulness  over  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Cassandra.  Nor 
am  I  convinced  that  our  own  metaph3rsical  poetry  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  had  much  to  do  with  either 
Marini  or  Gongora,  except  as  it  bore  marks  of  the  same  vice, 
—  a  restless  ambition  to  excite  wonder  by  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  nature. 


Section  IIL 

Mtihnbt— Bflgnkr— OttMT  WnoBh  FMli. 

20.  Malhebbe,  a  very  few  of  whose  poems  belong  to  the 
last  century,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  first  twenty  ^^^^^^^ 
years  of  the  present,  gave  a  polish  and  a  grace  to  the 
lyric  poetry  of  France,  which  has  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated in  her  critidsm.    The  public  taste  of  that  country  ia 
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(or  I  should  rather  say,  used  to  be)  more  intolerant  of  defects 
in  poetry,  than  rigorous  in  its  demands  of  excellence.  Mal- 
herbe,  therefore,  who  substituted  a  regular  and  accurate  ver- 
sification, a  style  pure  and  generally  free  from  pedantic  or 
colloquial  phrases,  and  a  sustained  tone  of  what  were  reckoned 
eleviUed  thoughts,  for  the  more  unequal  strains  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  acquired  a  reputation  which  may  lead  some  of 
his  readers  to  disappointment  And  this  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  very  few  lines  of  great  beauty  which  are  known 
by  heart.  These  stand  too  much  alone  in  his  poems.  In 
general,  we  find  in  them  neither  imagery  nor  sentiment  that 
yield  us  delight.  He  is  less  mythological,  less  affected,  less 
given  to  frigid  hyperboles,  than  his  predecessors,  but  far  too 
much  so  for  any  one  accustomed  to  real  poetry.  In  the  panegy- 
rical odes,  Malherbe  displays  some  felicity  and  skill :  the  poet 
of  kings  and  courtiers,  he,  wisely  perhaps,  wrote,  even  when 
he  could  have  written  better,  what  kings  and  courtiers  would 
understand  and  reward.  Polished  and  elegant,  his  lines  sel- 
dom pass  the  conventional  tone  of  poetry ;  and,  while  he  is 
never  original,  he  is  rarely  impressive.  Malherbe  may  stand 
in  relation  to  Horace  as  Chiabrera  does  to  Pindar :  the  ana- 
logy is  not  very  close ;  but  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  that  calm 
philosophy  which  forms  the  charm  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  he  sacrificed  his  time  reluctantly 
to  the  pnuses  of  the  great.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he 
wrote  verses  for  others;  a  practice  not  unusual,  I  believe, 
among  these  courtly  rhymers :  at  least  his  Alcandre  seems  to 
be  Henry  IV.,  Chrysanthe  or  Oranthe  the  Princess  of  Cond& 
He  seems  himself  in  some  passages  to  have  affected  gallantry 
towards  Mary  of  Medicis,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reck- 
oned an  impertinence. 

21.  Bouterwek  has  criticised  Malherbe  with  some  justice, 
Critidnni  ^"^  ^*^  greater  severity.*  He  deems  him  no  poet ; 
opon  hit  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  surely  true.  But  we 
^^^'  narrow  our  definition  of  poetry  too  much,  when  we 
exclude  from  it  the  versification  of  good  sense  and  select 
diction.  This  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  Malherbe ;  though 
Bouhours,  an  acute  and  somewhat  rigid  critic,  has  pointed  out 
some  passages  which  he  deems  nonsensicaL  Another  writer 
of  the  same  age,  Rapin,  whose  own  taste  was  not  very  glow- 
ing, observes  that  there  is  much  prose  in  Malherbe ;  and  that, 

>  YoL  ▼.  p.  288. 
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wen  as  he  merits  to  be  called  correct,  he  is  a  little  too  desi- 
rous of  appearing  so,  and  oflen  becomes  frigid.^  Boileau  has 
extolled  him,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  highly,  and  La  Harpe  b 
inclined  to  the  same  side ;  but,  in  the  modem  state  of  French 
criticism,  the  danger  is  that  the  Malherbes  will  be  too  much 
depreciated. 

22.  The  satires  of  Regnier  have  been  highly  praised  by 
Boileau ;  a  competent  judge,  no  doubt,  in  such  mat-  Sfttint  or 
ters.  Some  have  preferred  Regnier  even  to  himself,  Kegniar. 
and  found  in  this  old  Juvenal  of  France  a  certain  stamp 
of  satirical  genius  which  the  more  polished  critic  wanted.' 
These  satires  are  unlike  all  other  French  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV.:  the  tone  is  vehement,  somewhat  rugged  and 
coarse,  and  reminds  us  a  little  of  his  contemporaries  Hall  and 
Donne,  whom,  however,  he  will  generally  and  justly  be 
thought  much  to  excel.  Some  of  his  satires  are  borrowed 
from  Ovid  or  from  the  Italians.'  They  have  been  called 
gross  and  licentious ;  but  this  only  applies  to  one,  the  rest  are 
unexceptionable.  Regnier,  who  had  probably  some  quarrel 
with  Malherbe,  speaks  with  contempt  of  his  elaborate  polish. 
But  the  t&ste  of  France,  and  especially  of  that  highly  culti- 
vated nobility  who  formed  the  court  of  Loub  XIII.  and  his 
son,  no  longer  endured  the  rude,  though  sometimes  animated, 
versification  of  the  older  poets.  Next  to  Malherbe  in  reputa- 
tion stood  Racan  and  Maynard,  both  more  or  less  of  his 
schooL  Of  these  it  was  said  by  their  master,  that  luean; 
Racan  wanted  the  diligence  of  Maynard,  as  Mayiiard  M»y«>*^ 
did  the  spirit  of  Racan  ;  and  that  a  good  poet  might  be  made 
out  of  the  two.*  A  foreigner  will  in  general  prefer  the 
former,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  more  imagination  and 
sensibility,  and  a  keener  relish  for  rural  beauty.  Maynard's 
verses,  according  to  Pelisson,  have  an  ease  and  elegance  that 
few  can  imitate,  which  proceeds  from  his  natural  and  simple 
construction.'  He  had  more  success  in  epigram  than  in  his 
sonnets,  which  Boileau  has  treated  with  little  respect    Nor 

1  B6fl6zkma  lur  U  PoStlqiMf  p.  147.—    d'^tn  trop  nge,  U  mt  mmmnt  flrald."^ 
**lfBlherb«ae0Ml«premierqul  oodfare-    p.  209. 

inkdftii*l«boneh«min,JolgDkntlapar«U       *  Bootanrek,  p.S16;  IaHmp«;  Blogr. 
aa  gnad  ctyk ;  mai*  comme  il  coouneo^    UniT. 
Mtte  maniire,  U  im  put  la  porter  josquef       *  Nleenm,  zi.  807. 
dans  aa  p«rleetioa ;  il  7  a  bien  de  la  proM       «  PellMoo,  Hist.  derAaMMmte,!.  960; 


In  another  plact  be  says.    Baillet,  JttKeuMot  dee  SaTane  (Poiitee), 

aainerDe  eet  exact  et  eorreet ;  mai*  il    n.  1610;  La Hane,  Ooon  de  ' 

haaide  rien,  et  par  I'envie  qall  a   Bontenrek,  ▼.  960.  •  1 
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wards.  Several  poets  belong  to  the  age  of  that  prince ;  and 
even  that  of  Philip  lY.  was  not  destitute  of  men  of  merited 
reputation.^  Among  the  best  were  two  brothers,  Lupercio 
fg^ifg^  and  Bartholomew  Argensola.  These  were  chiefly 
tben  At-  distinguished  in  what  I  have  called  the  third  or  Ho- 
'*°*®**'  radan  manner  of  Spanish  poetry,  though  they  by  no 
means  confined  themselves  to  any  peculiar  style.  ^  Lupercio," 
says  Bouterwek,  "  formed  his  style  after  Horace  with  no  less 
assiduity  than  Luis  de  Leon ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  soft 
enthusiasm  of  that  pious  poet,  who,  in  the  religious  spirit  of 
his  poetry,  is  so  totally  unlike  Horace.  An  understanding  at 
once  solid  and  ingenious,  subject  to  no  extravagant  illusion, 
yet  full  of  true  poetic  feeling,  and  an  imagination  more  plastic 
than  creative,  impart  a  more  perfect  Horatian  coloring  to  the 
odes,  as  well  as  to  the  canciones  and  sonnets,  of  Luperda 
He  closely  imitated  Horace  in  his  didactic  satires,  a  style  of 
composition  in  which  no  Spanish  poet  had  preceded  him. 
But  he  never  succeeded  in  attaining  the  bold  combination  of 
ideas  which  characterizes  the  ode-style  of  Horace ;  and  his 
conceptions  have  therefore  seldom  any  thing  like  the  Horatian 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  all  his  poems  express  no  less 
precision  of  language  than  the  models  after  whidi  he  formed 
his  style.  His  odes,  in  particular,  are  characterized  by  a 
picturesque  tone  of  expression  which  he  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed from  Virgil  rather  than  ftt>m  Horace.  The  extravagant 
metaphors  by  which  some  of  Herrera*s  odes  are  deformed 
were  uniformly  avoided  by  Lupercio."*  The  genius  of  Bar- 
tholomew Argensola  was  very  like  that  of  his  brother,  nor  are 
their  writings  easily  distinguishable ;  but  Bouterwek  assigns, 
on  the  whole,  a  higher  place  to  Bartholomew.  Dieze  inclines 
to  the  same  judgment,  and  thinks  the  eulogy  of  Nicolas  Anto- 
nio on  these  brothers,  extravagant  as  it  seems,  not  beyond 
their  merits. 

14.  But  another  poet,  Manuel  Estevan  de  Villegas,  whose 

^^  poems,  written  in  very  early  youth,  entiUed  Ama- 

,    torias  or   Eroticas,  were  published  in   1620,   has 

attained  a  still  higher  reputation,  especially  in  other  parts 

>  Aatoaio  bestows  VBboandedpnlMoa  fcbto  of  RoMWvtflM.    DIni,  who*  be  «•- 

«  poem  of  the  epie  cIsm,  the  Beraafdo  of  niee  tide  absolute  yn  mliwere  of  Belboo. 

Balbneoa,  pabltohed  at  Madrid  in  ISM,  m,  fives  him  a  leitpeetable  plaee  aaooc 

tboogfa  he  eomplaiBs  thai  in  hie  own  afi  the  manj  epIe  writen  of  Spain.    Bat  I  do 

It  lay  hid  In  the  comeie  of  booknDen*  not  And  Urn  mentknwd  In  Bonterwek:  In 

•hope.    Balboraa,  in  his  opinion,  has  left  Ihet,  nost  of  these  poems  an  Tery  searra. 

all  8panbh  poets  tkr  behind  Mm.    The  and  are  trea^nivs  fbr  the  bibUoawniaes. 
§u>^t  of  hl4  puem  U  the  vwjr  sobibob       *  Hkt.  of  Spanish  Uterators,  p.  8B8. 
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of  Europe.  Dieze  calls  him  ^*  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of 
Spain,  excellent  in  the  varioos  styles  he  has  employed,  but 
above  all  in  his  odes  and  songs.  His  original  poems  are  full 
of  genius:  his  translations  of  Horace  and  Anacreon  might 
often  pass  for  original.  Few  surpass  him  in  harmony  of  verse : 
he  is  the  Spanish  Anacreon,  the  poet  of  the  Graces."  ^  Bou- 
terwek,  a  more  discriminating  judge  than  Dieze,  who  is  per- 
haps rather  valuable  for  research  than  for  taste,  has  observed, 
that ''  the  graceful  luxuriance  of  the  poetry  of  Villegas  has 
no  parallel  in  modem  literature ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no 
modem  writer  has  so  well  succeeded  in  blen£ng  the  spirit 
of  ancient  poetry  with  the  modern.  But  constantly  to  ob« 
serve  that  correctness  of  ideas,  which  distinguished  the  clas- 
sical compositions  of  antiquity,  was  by  Villegas,  as  by  most 
Spanish  poets,  considered  too  rigid  a  requisition,  and  an 
unnecessary  restraint  on  genius.  He  accordingly  sometimes 
degenerates  into  conceits  and  images,  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  nation  and  age.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  his  odes,  in  which  he  entreats  Lyda  to 
suffer  her  tresses  to  flow,  he  says,  that, '  agitated  by  Zephyr, 
her  locks  would  occasion  a  thousand  deaths,  and  subdue  a 
thousand  lives;'  and  then  he  adds,  in  a  strain  of  extrava- 
gance surpassing  that  of  the  Marinists,  <  that  the  sun  himself 
would  cease  to  give  light,  if  he  did  not  snatch  beams  fix>m  her 
radiant  countenance  to  illumine  the  east.'  But  faults  of  this 
glaring  kind  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  poetry  of  Ville- 
gas ;  and  the  &scmating  grace  with  which  he  emulates  his 
models  operates  with  so  powerful  a  charm,  that  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  some  little  affectations,  from  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  expected  entirely  to  abstain,  is  easily  overlooked 
by  the  reader."* 

15.  Quevedo,  who,  having  borne  the  surname  of  VHlegas, 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  poet  we 
have  just  named,  is  better  known  in  Europe  for  his 
prose  than  his  verse;  but  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
poems,  both  serious  and  comic  or  satiricaL  The  latter  are  by 
much  the  more  esteemed  of  the  two.  He  wrote  burlesque 
poetry  with  success,  but  it  is  frequently  unintelligible  except 
to  natives.  In  satire  he  adopted  the  Jnvenalian  style.'  A 
few  more  might  perhaps  be  added,  especially  Espinel,  a  poet 

>  Ooeblehto  dw  8puiMh«i  DlehtkiiMt,  p.  HO. 
«  Boatenrdk,  i.  47ft  •  Id.,  pTm. 
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of  the  dassic  school ;  Boija  do  Esqaillace,  once  viceroy  of 
Peru,  who  is  called  by  Bouterwek  the  last  representative 
of  that  style  in  Spain,  but  more  worthy  of  praise  for  with- 
standing the  bad  taste  of  his  contemporaries  than  for  any 
vigor  of  genius ;  and  Christopher  de  la  Mena.^  No  Portu- 
guese poetry  about  this  time  seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in 
European  literature,  though  Manuel  Faria  y  Sousa  and  a  few 
more  might  attain  a  local  reputation  by  sonnets  and  other 
amatory  verse. 

IC.  The  original  blemish  of  Spanish  writing,  both  in  prose 

and  verse,  had  been  an  excess  of  effort  to  say  every 
ustTiQ  thing  in  an  unusual  manner,  a  deviation  mm  the 
spuoish      beaten  paths  of  sentiment  and  language  in  a  wider 

curve  than  good  taste  permits.  Taste  b  the  pre- 
siding faculty  which  regulates,  in  all  works  within  her  juris- 
diction, the  struggling  powers  of  imagination,  emotion,  and 
reason.  Each  has  its  claim  to  mingle  in  the  composition ; 
each  may  sometimes  be  allowed  in  a  great  measure  to 
predominate ;  and  a  phlegmatic  application  of  what  men  call 
common  sense  in  aesthetic  criticism  is  almost  as  repugnant  to 
its  principles  as  a  dereliction  of  all  reason  for  the  sake  of 
fantastic  absurdity.  Taste  also  must  determine,  by  an  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  regu- 
lates the  manners  of  polished  life,  to  what  extent  the  most 
simple,  the  most  obvious,  the  most  natural,  and  therefore,  in 
a  popular  meaning,  the  most  true,  is  to  be  modified  by  a 
studious  introduction  of  the  new,  the  striking,  and  the  beui- 
tifiil;  so  that  neither  what  is  insipid  and  trivial,  nor  yet 
what  is  forced  and  affected,  may  dbplease  ns.  In  Spain,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  latter  was  always  the  prevailing 
fault  The  public  taste  had  been  formed  on  bad  models :  on 
the  Oriental  poetry,  metaphorical  beyond  all  perceptible  ana- 
logy ;  and  on  that  of  the  Provencals,  fidse  in  sentiment,  fidse 
in  conception,  false  in  image  and  figure.  The  national  cha- 
racter, proud,  swelling,  and  ceremonious,  conspired  to  give 
an  infiated  tone:  it  was  also  grave  and  sententious  rather 
than  livelv  or  delicate,  and  therefore  fond  of  a  strained 
and  ambitious  style.  These  vices  of  writing  are  carried  to 
excess  in  romances  of  chivalry,  which  became  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  sensible  men,  but  were  certainly  very  popular ; 
they  affect  also,  though  in  a  different  manner,  much  €€  the 

s  BootMTwtk,  p.  488. 
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Spanish  proee  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thej  belong  to 
a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  of  that  age ;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  much  appears  wholly  exempt  from  them,  and 
written  in  a  very  pure  and  classical  spirit  Cervantes  strove 
by  example  and  by  precept  to  maintain  good  taste;  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  took  the  same  line.^  But  they 
had  to  fight  against  the  predominant  turn  of  their  nation,  which 
soon  gave  the  victory  to  one  of  the  worst  manners  of  writing 
that  ever  disgraced  public  favor. 

17.   Nothing  can  be   more  opposite   to  what  is  strictly 
called  a  classical  style,  or  one  formed  upon  the  best 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  pedantry.    This  Sd^SS^ 
was,  nevertheless,  the  weed  that  overspread  the  face  Jj^^ 
of  literature  in  those  ages  when  Greece  and  Rome  "** 

were  the  chief  objects  of  veneration.  Without  an  intimate 
discernment  of  their  beauty,  it  was  easy  to  copy  allusions  that 
were  no  longer  intelligible,  to  counterfeit  trains  of  thought 
that  belonged  to  past  times,  to  force  reluctant  idioms  into 
modem  form,  as  some  are  said  to  dress  after  a  lady  for 
whom  nature  has  done  more  than  for  themselves.  From  the 
revival  of  letters  downwards,  this  had  been  more  or  less  obser- 
vable in  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and,  after  that  class  grew 
more  extensive,  in  the  current  literature  of  modem  languages. 
Pedantry,  which  consisted  in  unnecessary  and  perhaps  unin- 
telligible references  to  ancient  learning,  was  afterwards  com- 
bined with  other  artifices  to  obtain  the  same  end, — far-fetched 
metaphors  and  extravagant  conceits.  The  French  versifiers 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  eminent  in 
both,  as  the  works  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas  attest  We 
might,  indeed,  take  the  Creation  of  Du  Bartas  more  properly 
than  the  Euphues  of  our  English  Lilly,  which,  though  very 
affected  and  unpleasing,  does  hardly  such  violence  to  common 
speech  and  common  sense,  for  the  type  of  the  style  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  popular 
in  several  countries,  but  especially  in  Spain,  through  the  mis- 
placed labors  of  Gongora. 

18.  Luis  de  Gongora,  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
and  capable  of  writing  well,  as  he  has  shown,  in  dif- 
ferent styles  of  poetry,  was  unfortunately  led  by  an 
ambitions  desire  of  popularity  to  introduce  one  which  should 

>  Ctrruitw,  In  his  Vtage  <M  PmMO,    atjl* ;  but  this,  Vkm  mjb.  It  all  boakaX. 
pralitg  Ocoffoim,  and  99mk  fanttaUn  hii    G«aeh.  d«r  DichtkiUMt,  p.  960. 
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render  his  name  immortal,  as  it  has  done  in  a  mode  whidi 
he  did  not  design.  This  was  his  estUo  ctdto,  as  it  was 
usually  called,  or  highly  polished  phraseology,  wherein  ererj 
word  seems  to  h^ve  been  out  of  its  natural  pbice.  "In 
fulfilment  of  this  object,"  says  Bouterwek,  "he  formed  for 
himself,  with  the  most  laborious  assiduity,  a  style  as  uncom- 
mon as  affected,  and  opposed  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  Spanilh  language,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  He  parti- 
cularly endeavored  to  introduce  into  his  native  tongue  the 
intricate  constructions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  such 
an  arrangement  of  words  had  never  been  attempted  in  Spanish 
composition.  He  consequently  found  it  necessary  to  invent 
a  particular  system  of  punctuation,  in  order  to  render  the 
sense  of  his  verses  intelligible.  Not  satisfied  with  this  patch- 
work kind  of  phraseology,  he  affected  to  attach  an  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  meaning  to  each  word,  and  to  diffuse  an 
lur  of  superior  dignity  over  his  whole  style.  In  Gongora's 
poetry,  the  most  common  words  received  a  totally  new  sig- 
nification ;  and,  in  order  to  impart  perfection  to  his  esUIo  cuUa, 
he  summoned  all  his  mythological  learning  to  his  aid."^ 
"  Gongora,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  was  the  founder  of  m 
sect  in  literature.  The  style  called  in  Castilian  cuUumo 
owes  its  origin  to  him.  This  affectatiim  consists  in  using 
language  so  pedantic,  metaphors  so  strained,  and  construc- 
tions so  involved,  that  few  readers  have  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite to  understand  the  words;  and  still  fewer,  ingenuity 
to  discover  the  allusion,  or  patience  to  unravel  the  sentences. 
These  authors  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  invention  of 
letters  iot  the  purpose  of  convejring  but  of  concealii^  their 
ideas."* 

19.  The  Gongorists  formed  a  strong  party  in  literature, 
ThoKhooif  ^^^  carried  with  them  the  public  voice.  If  we 
^™i*^  were  to  believe  some  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Spain.'  The 
age  of  Cervantes  was  over,  nor  was  there  vitality  enough 
in  the  criticism  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  to  resist  the  con* 
tagion.    Two  sects   soon  appeared  among  these  cuUarutos: 

1  Boaterwek,  p.  484.  tenc*.    The  PortofMM  hmy  lOA  dalm  to 

*  Lord  HoU«iul*s  Lope  de  Vega.  p.  64.  ttie  estOo  atUo  m  their  propertr ;  end  ooe 

•  XMeM,  p.  250.  NIoolw  AnUmk>,  to  tti«  of  Uteir  wrltera  who  pmctleee  It— Maaoel 
diamce  of  hie  Jodgment,  nMintains  thlf  deFartojSoum— givMDooSebMtkn  the 
with  the  most  extraTagant  eulogy  on  Oon>  credit  of  haTioff  been  tlie  flnt  who  wrote  tl 
goia ;  and  Baillet  coplee  him :  bat  the  hi  proee. 

next  age  anhe«i(aUug(jr  rerened  the  ten- 
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one  who  retained  that  name,  and,  like  their  master,  affected 
a  certain  precision  of  style;  another,  called  cancepHstos, 
which  went  still  greater  lengths  in  extravagance,  desirous 
onlj,  it  might  seem,  of  expressing  absurd  ideas  in  unnatu- 
ral language.^  The  prevalence  of  such  a  disease,  for  no  other 
analogy  can  so  fitly  be  used,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  bad 
presage  for  Spain ;  but,  in  fact,  like  other  diseases,  it  did  but 
make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  rage  worse  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  It  had  spent  itself  in  France,  when  it  was 
at  its  height  in  Italy  and  England.  I  do  not  perceive  the 
close  connection  of  the  estilo  cttUo  of  Grongora  with  that  of 
Marini,  whom  both  Bouterwek  and  Lord  Holland  suppose 
to  have  formed  his  own  taste  on  the  Spanish  school.  It 
seems  rather  too  severe  an  imputation  on  that  most  ingenious 
and  fertile  poet,  who,  as  has  already  been  observed,  has  no 
fitter  parallel  than  Ovid.  The  strained  metaphors  of  the 
Adone  are  easily  collected  by  critics,  and  seem  extravagant 
in  juxtaposition;  but  they  recur  only  at  intervals :  while  ^ose 
of  Grongora  are  studiously  forced  into  every  line,  and  are, 
besides,  incomparably  more  refined  and  obscure.  His  style, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  like  that  of  Lycophron,  without  the 
excuse  of  that  prophetical  mystery  which  breathes  a  certain 
awfulness  over  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Cassandra.  Nor 
am  I  convinced  that  our  own  metaph3rsical  poetry  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  had  much  to  do  with  either 
Marini  or  Grongora,  except  as  it  bore  marks  of  the  same  vice, 
—  a  restless  ambition  to  excite  wonder  by  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  nature. 


Section  IIL 

Mtihnbt— Bflgnkr— OttMT  Ikweh  Fotta. 

20.  Malhebbe,  a  very  few  of  whose  poems  belong  to  the 
last  century,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  first  twenty  ^y^^^. 
years  of  the  present,  gave  a  polish  and  a  grace  to  the 
lyric  poetry  of  France,  which  has  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated in  her  criticism.    The  public  taste  of  that  country  ia 

1  BootMnrak,  p.  488. 
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(or  I  should  rather  say,  used  to  be)  more  intolerant  of  defects 
in  poetry,  than  rigorous  in  its  demands  of  excellence.  Mal- 
herbe,  therefore,  who  substituted  a  regular  and  accurate  ver- 
sification, a  style  pure  and  generally  free  from  pedantic  or 
colloquifd  phrases,  and  a  sustained  tone  of  what  were  reckoned 
elevated  thoughts,  for  the  more  unequal  strains  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  acquired  a  reputation  which  may  lead  some  of 
his  readers  to  disappointment  And  this  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  very  few  lines  of  great  beauty  which  are  known 
by  heart.  These  stand  too  much  alone  in  his  poems.  In 
general,  we  find  in  them  neither  imagery  nor  sentiment  that 
yield  us  delight.  He  is  less  mythological,  less  affected,  less 
given  to  frigid  hyperboles,  than  his  predecessors,  but  far  too 
much  so  for  any  one  accustomed  to  real  poetry.  In  the  panegy- 
rical odes,  Malherbe  displays  some  felicity  and  skill :  the  poet 
of  kings  and  courtiers,  he,  wisely  perhaps,  wrote,  even  when 
he  could  have  written  better,  what  kings  and  courtiers  would 
understand  and  reward.  Polished  and  elegant,  his  lines  sel- 
dom pass  the  conventional  tone  of  poetry ;  and,  while  he  is 
never  original,  he  b  rarely  impressive.  Malherbe  may  stand 
in  relation  to  Horace  as  Chiabrera  does  to  Pindar :  the  ana- 
logy is  not  veiy  close ;  but  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  that  calm 
philosophy  which  forms  the  charm  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  he  sacrificed  his  time  reluctantly 
to  the  pnuses  of  the  great.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he 
wrote  verses  for  others;  a  practice  not  unusual,  I  believe, 
among  these  courtly  rhymers :  at  least  his  Alcandre  seems  to 
be  Henry  IV.,  Chrysanthe  or  Oranthe  the  Princess  of  Cond& 
He  seems  himself  in  some  passages  to  have  affected  gallantry 
towards  Mary  of  Medicis,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reck- 
oned an  impertinence. 

21.  Bouterwek  has  criticised  Malherbe  with  some  justice, 
Critidnni  ^"^  ^^^  greater  severity.^  He  deems  him  no  poet ; 
opon  hit  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  surely  true.  But  we 
^^^'  narrow  our  definition  of  poetry  too  much,  when  we 
exclude  from  it  the  versification  of  good  sense  and  select 
diction.  This  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  Malherbe ;  though 
Bouhours,  an  acute  and  somewhat  rigid  critic,  has  pointed  out 
some  passages  which  he  deems  nonsensicaL  Another  writer 
of  the  same  age,  Rapin,  whose  own  taste  was  not  very  glow- 
ing, observes  that  there  is  much  prose  in  Malherbe ;  and  that, 

>  VoL  ▼.  p.  288. 
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well  as  he  merits  to  be  caUed  correct,  he  is  a  little  too  desi- 
rous of  appearing  so,  and  oflen  becomes  frigid.^  Boileau  has 
extolled  him,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  highly,  and  La  Harpe  is 
inclined  to  the  same  side ;  but,  in  the  modem  state  of  French 
criticism,  the  danger  is  that  the  Malherbes  will  be  too  much 
depreciated. 

22.  The  satires  of  Regnier  have  been  highly  praised  by 
Boileau ;  a  competent  judge,  no  doubt,  in  such  mat-  satirw  of 
ters.  Some  have  preferred  Regnier  even  to  himself,  R««ni««'- 
and  found  in  this  old  Juvenal  of  France  a  certain  stamp 
of  satirical  genius  which  the  more  polished  critic  wanted.' 
These  satires  are  unlike  all  other  French  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV.:  the  tone  is  vehement,  somewhat  rugged  and 
coarse,  and  reminds  us  a  little  of  his  contemporaries  Hall  and 
Donne,  whom,  however,  he  will  generally  and  justly  be 
thought  much  to  excel.  Some  of  his  satii'es  are  borrowed 
from  Ovid  or  from  the  Italians.'  They  have  been  called 
gross  and  licentious ;  but  this  only  applies  to  one,  the  rest  are 
unexceptionable.  Regnier,  who  had  probably  some  quarrel 
with  Malherbe,  speaks  with  contempt  of  his  elaborate  polish. 
But  the  taste  of  France,  and  especially  of  that  highly  culti- 
vated nobility  who  formed  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
son,  no  longer  endured  the  rude,  though  sometimes  animated, 
versification  of  the  older  poets.  Next  to  Malherbe  in  reputa- 
tion stood  Racan  and  Maynard,  both  more  or  less  of  his 
schooL  Of  these  it  was  said  by  their  master,  that  lucra; 
Racan  wanted  the  diligence  of  Maynard,  as  Maynard  •*»/«»»«*• 
did  the  spirit  of  Racan  ;  and  that  a  good  poet  might  be  made 
out  of  the  two.*  A  foreigner  will  in  general  prefer  the 
former,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  more  imagination  and 
sensibility,  and  a  keener  relish  for  rural  beauty.  Maynard's 
verses,  according  to  Pelisson,  have  an  ease  and  elegance  that 
few  can  imitate,  which  proceeds  from  hb  natural  and  simple 
construction.^  He  had  more  success  in  epigram  than  in  his 
sonnets,  which  BoOeau  has  treated  with  little  respect.    Nor 

1  KtHmkmM  tur  U  Po«tiqiie,  p.  147.  ~  d'etre  trop  Mge,  0  «tt  aooTent  frdd.**^ 

**BfBlberb«ae«t^l«  pramier  qui  noosaro-  p.  209. 

inkdaitfl«bonchemln,jolgnkntlftpiu«t4  *  Boatanrtk,  p.  SIS ;  I*  Harp* ;  Blogr. 

•a  grand  styk :  mala  comoM  il  comnMn^  UdIt. 

eeite  mani^re,  il  ne  put  la  porter  Jatquet  *  Nkcroo,  zi.  897. 

dans  la  peffectkm ;  11 7  a  Men  de  la  proM  «  PeliMOD,  Hlit.  da  1* Aeadtada.  1.  900 ; 

dant  DM  TerB.*'    In  anottiar  plaea  h«  laja,  Balltet,  JngenMna  det   BaTant  (PoBtet), 

**Bialherbe  est  exact  et  oorreet;  malf  U  n.  1610;  La  Harpe,  Ooun  de  Iitt4iatare ; 

ne  luaanSe  rko,  et  par  TenTle  qnil  a  Boatanrek,  t.  900.             *  Iden 
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does  he  speak  better  of  M alleyille,  who  chose  no  other  species 
of  verse,  but  seldom  produced  a  finished  piece,  though  not 
deficient  in  spirit  and  delicacy.  Yiaud,  more  frequently 
knoMm  by  the  name  of  Thtophile,  a  writer  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion  of  style,  is  not  destitute  of  imagination*  Such  at  least  is 
the  opinion  of  Rapin  and  Bouterwek.^ 

23.  The  poems  of  Gombauld  were,  in  general,  published 
before  the  middle  of  the  century;  his  epigrams,  which  are 
most  esteemed,  in  1657.  These  are  often  lively  and  neat. 
But  a  style  of  playfulness  and  gayety  had  been  introduced  by 
vo4tm«.  Voiture.  French  poetry  under  Ronsard  and  his 
school,  and  even  that  of  Malherbe,  had  lost  the 
lively  tone  of  Marot,  and  became  serious  almost  to  severity. 
Voiture,  with  an  apparent  ease  and  grace,  though  without  the 
natural  air  of  the  old  writers,  made  it  once  more  amusing. 
In  reality,  the  style  of  Voiture  is  artificial  and  elaborate ;  but, 
like  his  imitator  Prior  among  us,  he  has  the  skill  to  disguise 
thb  from  the  reader.  He  must  be  admitted  to  have  had,  in 
verse  as  well  as  prose,  a  considerable  influence  over  the  taste 
of  France.  He  wrote  to  please  women,  and  women  are 
grateful  when  they  are  pleased.  Sarrazin,  says  his  biogra- 
g^^.  pher,  though  less  celebrated  than  Voiture,  deserves 
perhaps  to  be  rated  above  him ;  with  equal  ingenui- 
^,  he  is  far  more  natural.'  The  Grerman  historian  of  French 
literature  has  spoken  less  respectfully  of  Sarrazin,  whose 
verses  are  the  most  insipid  rhymed  prose,  such  as  he,  not 
unhappily,  calls  UnUt-poetry?  This  is  a  style  which  finds  little 
mercy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  French  are 
better  judges  of  the  merit  of  Sarrazin. 

1  Boaterwtk,  86S.    Rapin  mj%^  **  Th6o>  *  Bonterwek,  t.  966.    SpednMot  of  aO 

phOe  ft  limaginatkm  grande  et  k  wna  tlMM  poets  wiU  bo  ftmnd  In  Um  coUectton 

petit.    11  ft  dee  hirilteeiwe  beoreqeee  k  force  of  Aofuia,  toI.  t1.  ;  ftnd  I  mnet  own,  tbftt, 

deteponaettre  toot." —imieitoM  for  k  wiUi  the  exeeptkmo  of  MftUiorbe,  Ragnkr, 

PMitiqoe,  p.  90O.  ftod  one  or  two  more,  my  own  ftcqaftlnl- 

*£locr.UniT;BftIIlH,B.15S.  snoe  with  tiMm  ftztandi  ttttto  tether. 
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Section  IV. 

Bin  of  Pottiy  in  Gcnnuij— Opits  and  hit  FoUovHt^Dateh  PotCi. 

24.  The  Gennan  language  had  never  been  more  despised 
by  the  learned  and  the  noble  than  at  the  beginning  j^^  ^^^^ 
<^  the  seventeenth  centurj,  which  seems  to  be  the  of  Omnan 
lowest  point  in  its  native  literature.  The  capacity  **'*'^'*^ 
was  not  wanting ;  many  wrote  Latin  verse  with  success ;  the 
collection  made  by  Gruter  is  abundant  in  these  cultivators  of 
a  foreign  tongue,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the  close  of  the 
preceding  age.  But,  among  these,  it  is  said  that  whoever 
essayed  to  write  their  own  language  did  but  fail;  and  the 
instances  adduced  are  very  few.  The  upper  ranks  began 
about  this  time  to  speak  French  in  conmion  society;  the 
burghers,  as  usual,  strove  to  imitate  them ;  and,  what  was  far 
worse,  it  became  the  mode  to  intermingle  French  words  with 
German,  not  singly  and  sparingly,  as  has  happened  in  other 
times  and  countries,  but  in  a  jargon  afiect^y  piebald  and 
macaronic  Some  hope  might  have  been  founded  on  the  lite- 
raiy  academies,  which,  in  emulation  of  Italy,  sprung  up  in  this 
period.  The  oldest  is  The  Fruitful  Society  (Die  utemy 
Fruchthringende  GeseHschqft),  known  also  as  the  8«*«»*^ 
Order  of  Palms,  established  at  Weimar  in  1617.*  Five 
princes  enrolled  their  names  at  the  beginning.  It  held  forth 
the  laudable  purpose  of  purifying  and  correcting  the  mother 
tongue  and  of  promoting  its  literature,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  academies.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  literary  associa- 
tions to  promise  much,  and  fail  of  performance :  one  man  is 
more  easily  found  to  lay  down  a  good  plan,  than  many  to  co< 
operate  in  its  execution.  Probably  this  was  merely  the 
scheme  of  some  more  gifled  individual,  perhaps  Werder,  who 
translated  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;'  for  UtUe  good  was  effected  by 
the  institution.  Nor  did  several  others,  which  at  different 
times  in  the  seventeenth  century  arose  over  Germany,  deserve 
more  praise.  They  copied  the  academies  of  Italy  in  their 
quaint  names  and  titles,  in  their  by-laws,  their  petty  ceremo- 
nials and  symbolic  distinctions,  to  which,  as  we  always  find  in 

1  Bontemvk,  z.  86.  •  14.,  z. ». 
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these  self-elected  societies,  thej  attached  vast  importance,  and 
thought  themselves  superior  to  the  worid  hj  doing  nothing  for 
it.  "They  are  gone,"  exclaims  Bouterwck,  "and  have  left  no 
dear  vestige  of  their  existence."  Such  had  been  the  Meister- 
singers  before  them ;  and  little  else,  in  effect,  were  the  acade- 
mies, in  a  more  genial  soil,  of  their  own  age.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  though  I  am  compelled  to  follow  the  historian  of 
Grerman  literature,  it  must  strike  us  that  these  societies  seem 
to  manifest  a  public  esteem  for  something  intellectual,  which 
thej  knew  not  precisely  how  to  attain ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  several  of  the  best  poets  in  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
longed to  them. 

25.  A  very  small  number  of  poets,  such  as  Meckerlln  and 
^  Spee,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  with  many  &ult8  in  point  of  taste,  have  been 
commemorated  by  the  modem  historians  of  literature.  But 
they  were  wholly  eclipsed  by  one  whom  Germany  regards  as 
the  founder  of  her  poetic  literature,  Martin  Opitz,  a  native 
of  Silesia,  honored  with  a  laurel  crown  by  the  emperor,  in 
1628,  and  raised  to  offices  of  distinction  and  trust  in  several 
courts.  The  national  admiration  of  Opitz  seems  to  have  been 
almost  enthusiastic ;  yet  Opitz  was  far  from  being  the  poet  of 
enthusiasm.  Had  he  been  such,  his  age  might  not  have 
understood  him.  His  taste  was  French  and  Dutch;  two 
countries  of  which  the  poetry  was  pure  and  correct,  but  not 
imaginative.  No  great  elevation,  no  energy  of  genius,  will 
be  ^und  in  this  (^rman  Heinsius  or  Malherbe.  Opitz  dis- 
played, however,  another  kind  of  excellence.  He  wrote  the 
language  with  a  purity  of  idiom,  in  which  Luther  alone,  whom 
he  chose  as  his  model,  was  superior :  he  gave  more  strength 
to  the  versification,  and  paid  a  regard  to  the  collocation 
of  syllables  according  to  their  quantity,  or  length  of  time 
required  for  articulation,  which  the  earlier  poets  had  neglect- 
ed. He  is,  therefore,  reckoned  the  inventor  of  a  rich  and 
harmonious  rhythm;  and  he  also  rendered  the  Alexandrine 
verse  much  more  conmion  than. before.^  His  sense  is  good; 
he  writes  as  one  conversant  with  the  ancients,  and  with  man- 
kind :  if  he  is  too  didactic  and  learned  for  a  poet  in  the  higher 
import  of  the  word ;  if  his  taste  appears  fettered  by  the  models 

t  Bontonptk  (p.  M)  thinks  thli  no  ad-   MTvnftaHithandflnlpuiorttMtlgMMDfth 
^■ntogt:  >  thanaw  proo  in  AtoTandrtoii    etntoxy. 
pimpitsd  tlM  OciBMi  mwatuf  of  Um 
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he  took  for  imitation ;  if  he  even  retarcled^  of  which  we  can 
hardly  be  sure,  the  development  of  a  more  genuine  nation- 
ality in  German  literature,  —  he  must  still  be  allowed,  in  a 
favorable  sense,  to  have  made  an  epoch  in  its  history.^ 

26.  Opitz  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  was  called  the 
first  SOesian  school,  rather  so  denominated  from  him  m»  fouov- 
than  as  determining  the  birthplace  of  its  poets.  *"* 
They  were  chiefly  lyric,  but  more  in  the  line  of  songs  and 
short  effusions  in  trochaic  metre  than  of  the  regular  ode,  and 
sometimes  display  much  spirit  and  feeling.  The  German 
song  always  seems  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  English :  the 
identity  of  metre  and  rhythm  conspires  with  what  is  more 
essential,  a  certain  analogy  of  sentiment.  Many,  however,  of 
Opitz's  followers,  like  himself,  took  Holland  for  their  Par- 
nassus, and  translated  their  songs  from  Dutch.  Fleming  was 
distinguished  by  a  genuine  feeling  for  lyric  poetry :  he  made 
Opitz  his  model,  but,  had  he  not  died  young,  would  probably 
have  gone  beyond  him;  being  endowed  by  nature  with  a  more 
poetical  genius.  Gryph  or  Gryphius,  who  belonged  to  the 
Fruitful  Society,  and  bore  in  that  the  surname  of  the  Immor- 
tal, with  faults  that  strike  the  reader  in  every  page,  is  also 
superior  in  fancy  and  warmth  to  Opitz.  But  Gryph  is  better 
known  in  Grerman  literature  by  his  tragedies.  The  hymns 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  by  no  means  the  lowest  form  of 
Grerman  poetry.  They  have  been  the  work  of  every  age 
since  the  Reformation;  but  Dach  and  Gerhard,  who,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  excelled  in  these  devotional  songs,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  shade  of 
Luther  seemed  to  protect  the  church  from  the  profanation 
of  bad  taste ;  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the  intense 


1  Bontorwvkf  z.  89  -119,  hu  giTen  sa  ela- 
bonta  eridaue  of  th«  poetry  of  Opiti: 
**  He  is  Um  fctber,  not  of  G«nnaa  poetry, 
bnt  of  the  modem  OennMi  langnage  of 
poetnr,  der  neueren  deutteken  Du/Uer' 
»pnuhe."—p.9^  The fkme of OpIti spread 
beyond  his  eoontry,  Uttle  m  liis  langnage 
was  ftmiliw.  "Non  perttt  Gennftnis," 
Orotlos  writes  to  hinii  in  1681,  "Opiti 
doctisBime,  qosB  te  habet  loeupletiBaimam 
isstem,  quid  lingua  Gennanicm.  quid  in- 
tenia  Oermaniea  Taleant."— Spist.  272. 
And  afterwards,  in  1688,  thanldng  him  ftnr 
the  present  of  his  txanslatton  of  the 
Ptafans:  '^IMgnnserat  rex  poeta  interprets 
Gemanomm  poetamm  rsgs ;  niliil  enim 
tibiblandiensdieo;  ita  ientio  i  to  primnm 
GatvaakM  poesi  Jbnpam  dalaa  at  habA* 


turn  quo  enm  aUls  gentibns  uosiit  eonten* 
dere.'^—  Ep.  999.  Baillet  obssrres,  Utal 
Opiti  passes  for  the  best  of  Oennan  poets, 
and  the  first  whogaTe  rules  to  tliat  poetry, 
and  raised  it  to  the  stoto  it  had  sines 
reached;  so  that  he  is  rather  to  be  ao> 
counted  its  ftther  than  its  improrer. 
Jugemens  d«s  BaTaas  (Poiites).  n.  I486. 
But  reputation  is  tnntf  torv.  Though  ten 
editions  of  the  poems  of  Oiriti  were  pub* 
lished  within  the  Mrenfteenth  century,  ~ 
which  Bouterwek  thinks  much  for  Gwr> 
many  at  that  time,  though  it  would  not 
be  so  much  in  some  countnss, — searoe  any 
one,  ezoept  the  tovan  d  old  literature, 
now  aski  for  these  obaolela  prodnotlons. 
p.  90. 
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theopathy  of  the  German  nation,  and  the  simple  majesty  of 
their  ecclesiastical  music.^ 

27.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Dutch,  a  great  people, 
Datch  a  people  fertile  of  men  of  various  ability  and  erudi- 
v»*^'  tion,  a  people  of  scholars,  of  theologians  and  philo- 
sophers, of  mathematicians,  of  historians,  of  painters,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  poets,  that  these  last  have  been  the  mere  violets 
of  the  shade,  and  have  peculiarly  suffered  by  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  their  language  has  been  spoken  or  known. 
The  Flemish  dialect  of  the  Southern  Netherlands  might  have 
contributed  to  make  up  something  like  a  national  literature, 
extensive  enough  to  be  respected  in  Europe,  if  those  pro- 
vinces, which  now  affect  the  name  of  Belgium,  had  been 
equally  fertile  of  talents  with  their  neighbors. 

28.  The  golden  age  of  Dutch  literature  is  this  first  part 
g  j^.        of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.    Their  chief  poets  are 

^  Spiegel,  Hooft,  Cats,  and  VondeL    The  first,  who 

has  been  s^led  the  Dutch  Ennius,  died  in  1612 :  his  principal 
poem,  of  an  ethical  kind,  is  posthumous,  but  may  probably 
have  been  written  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  century. 
^*  The  style  is  vigorous  and  concise ;  it  is  rich  in  imagery  and 
powerfully  expressed,  but  is  deficient  in  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity."* Spiegel  had  rendered  much  service  to  his  native 
tongue,  and  was  a  member  of  a  literaiy  academy  which  pub- 
lished a  Dutch  grammar  in  1584.  Koomhert  and  Dousa, 
with  others  known  to  fame,  were  his  colleagues;  and  be  it 
remembered,  to  the  honor  of  Holland,  that  in  Germany  or 
England,  or  even  in  France,  there  was  as  yet  no  institution 
of  this  kind.  But  as  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  was  pre-eminently 
the  literary  country  of  Europe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
endeavors  were  made,  though  unsuccessfully  as  to  European 
renown,  to  cultivate  the  native  language.  This  language  is 
also  more  soft,  though  less  sonorous,  than  the  Grennan. 

29.  Spiegel  was  followed  by  a  more  celebrated  poet,  Peter 
H^,^^.  Hoofl,  who  gave  sweetness  and  harmony  to  Dutch 
c«ti ; '  verse.  "  The  great  creative  power  of  poetry,"  it  has 
^°'*^'  been  said,  ^'  he  did  not  possess ;  but  his  language  is 
correct,  his  style  agreeable,  and  he  did  much  to  introduce  a 
better  epoch"*  His  amatory  and  Anacreontic  lines  have 
never  been  excelled  in  the  language ;  and  Hooft  is  aim  distin- 

>  Boatanrak,  z.  218;  Behbom,  It.  888  >  Wogr.  UoiT.  •  U. 
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guished  both  as  a  dramatist  and  an  historian.  He  has  been 
called  the  Tacitus  of  Holland.  But  here  again  his  praises 
must  bj  the  generality  be  taken  upon  trust.  Cats  is  a  poet 
of  a  different  class :  ease,  abundance,  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
purity,  are  the  qualities  of  his  style ;  his  imagination  is  gay, 
his  morality  popular  and  useful.  No  one  was  more  read  than 
Father  Cats,  as  the  people  call  htm ;  but  he  is  often  trifling 
and  monotonous.  Cats,  though  he  wrote  for  the  multitude, 
whose  descendants  still  almost  know  his  poems  by  heart,  was 
a  man  whom  the  republic  held  in  high  esteem :  twice  ambas- 
sador in  England,  he  died  great  pensionary  of  Holland,  in 
1651.  Vondel,  a  native  of  Cologne,  but  the  glory,  as  he  is 
deemed,  of  Dutch  poetry,  was  best  known  as  a  tragedian. 
In  his  tragedies,  the  lyric  part,  the  choruses  which  he  retained 
after  the  ancient  model,  have  been  called  the  snblimest  of 
odes.     But  some  have  spoken  1^  highly  of  VondeU 

30.  Denmark  had  no  literature  in  the  native  language, 
except  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  full  of  Scandina-  Dudah 
vian  legends,  till  the  present  period ;  and  in  this  it  p<**^- 
does  not  appear  that  she  had  more  than  one  poet,  a  Norwe- 
gian bishop,  named  Arrebo.  Nothing,  I  believe,  was  written 
in  Swedish.  Sclavonian,  that  is,  Polish  and  Russian,  poets 
there  were ;  but  we  know  so  little  of  those  languages,  that 
they  cannot  enter,  at  least  during  so  distant  a  period,  into  the 
history  of  European  literature. 


Sect.  V.  —  On  English  Poetry. 

^miteton  of  8|WDier— Th*  Tleleherf  —  PhUoaophkal  Poeti — Benham  —  Doum — 
Oowl^.— EktorioAl  and  fftatmOr^  Poeti  —  ShakspMrt's  Sonnets  ~  Ljrlo  Po«t« 
— MUtoa's  IjddM,  and  oOmt  Poemf. 

31.  The  English  poets  of  these  fifty  years  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and,  though  the  greater  part  are  not  familiar  _^j. 
to  the  general  reader,  they  form  a  favorite  study  of   Kl^sna. 
those  who  cultivate  our  poetry,  and  are  sought  by  JJJJ*^™  ** 
all  collectors  of  scarce  and  interesting  literature. 
Many  of  them  have,  within  half  a  century,  been  reprinted 

>  ForHgn  Qoart.  lUr.,  tdI.  It.  p.  49.    I  am  indobted  to  Efehhoni,  toI.  It.  part  i. ; 
for  thto  short  aoeount  of  the  Dutch  poeti,    and  to  th«  Blographls  UolTeneUe. 
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separately ;  and  many  more,  in  the  nseful  and  copious  collec- 
tions of  Anderson,  Chalmers,  and  other  editors.  Extracts 
have  also  been  made  bj  Headlej,  Ellis,  Campbell,  and 
Southej.  It  will  be  conveniei^t  to  arrange  them  rather 
according  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belong^,  than  in  mere 
order  of  chronology. 

82.  Whatever  were  the  misfortunes  of  Spenser's  life,  what- 
PhiiMM  ever  neglect  he  might  have  experienced  at  the  hands 
'^•****"*  of  a  statesman  grown  old  in  cares  which  render  a 
man  insensible  to  song,  his  spirit  might  be  consoled  by  the 
prodigious  reputation  of  the  Faery  ^een.  He  was  placed 
at  once  by  his  country  above  all  the  great  Italian  names,  and 
next  to  Virgil  among  the  ancients :  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  some  should  imitate  what  they  so  deeply  rever- 
enced. An  ardent  admiration  for  Spenser  inspired  the  genius 
of  two  young  brothers,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher.  The  first, 
very  soon  after  the  queen's  death,  as  some  allusions  to  Lord 
Essex  seemed  to  denote,  composed,  though  he  did  not  so  soon 
publish,  a  poem  entitled  The  Purple  Island.  By  this  strange 
name  he  expressed  a  subject  more  strange :  it  b  a  minute  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  Through 
'fiv^  cantos  the  reader  is  regaled  with  nothing  but  allegoriod 
anatomy,  in  the  details  of  which  Phineas  seems  tolerably 
skilled,  evincing  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  diversifying  his 
metaphors,  and  in  presenting  the  delineation  of  his  imaginary 
island  with  as  much  justice  as  possible  to  the  allegory  without 
obtruding  it  on  the  reader's  view.  In  the  sixth  canto,  he  rises 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  poem.  From  its  nature,  it  is  insupera- 
bly wearisome ;  yet  his  language  is  often  very  poetical,  his 
versification  harmonious,  his  invention  fertile.  But  that  per- 
petual monotony  of  allegorical  persons,  which  sometimes 
displeases  us  even  in  Spenser,  is  seldom  relieved  in  Fletcher ; 
the  understanding  revolts  at  the  confused  crowd  of  incon- 
ceivable beings  in  a  philosophical  poem ;  and  the  justness  of 
analogy,  which  had  given  us  some  pleasure  in  the  anatomical 
cantos,  is  lost  in  tedious  descriptions  of  all  possible  moral 
qualities,  each  of  them  personified,  which  can  never  co-exist 
in  the  Purple  Island  of  one  individual. 

38.  Giles  Fletcher,  brother  of  Phineas,  in  Christ's  Victory 
and  Triumph,  though  his  subject  has  not  all  the  unity  that 
might  be  desired,  had  a  mamfest  superiority  in  its  choioe. 
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Each  11868  a  8tanza  of  hi8  own :  Phineas,  one  of  8eyen  lines ; 
Giles,  one  of  eight  This  poem  was  published  in  gum 
1610.  Each  brother  alludes  to  the  work  of  the  J^tehar. 
other,  which  must  be  owing  to  the  alterations  made  by  Phineas 
in  his  Purple  Island,  written  probably  the  first,  but  not  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  till  1633.  Giles  seems  to  have  more  vigor 
than  his  elder  brother,  but  less  sweetness,  less  smoothness, 
and  more  affectation  in  his  style.  This,  indeed,  is  deformed 
by  words  neither  English  nor  Latin,  but  simply  barbarous ; 
such  as  elampinffj  eUcaan^  deprottrate^  purpured^  glitterand^  and 
many  others.  They  both  bear  much  resemblance  to  Spenser. 
Giles  sometimes  ventures  to  cope  with  him,  even  in  celebrated 
passages,  such  as  the  description  of  the  Cave  of  Despair.^ 
And  he  has  bad  the  honor,  in  turn,  of  being  followed  by 
Milton,  especially  in  the  first  meeting  of  our  Saviour  with 
Satan,  in  the  Paradise  Regained.  Both  of  these  brothers  are 
deserving  of  much  praise :  they  were  endowed  with  minds 
eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any  of 
their  contemporaries.  But  an  injudicious  taste,  and  an  ex* 
cessive  fondness  for  a  style  which  the  public  was  rapidly 
abandoning,  —  that  of  allegorical  personification,  —  prevented 
their  powers  from  being  effectively  displayed. 

84.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Spenser,  and  the 
general  pride  in  his  name,  that  allegorical  and  ima-  phikMopht- 
ginative  school  of  poetiy,  of  which  he  was  the  «^P<»*>y- 
greatest  ornament,  did  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  English,  or  such  as  by  their  education  gave 
the  tone  in  literature,  had  become,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
queen,  and  still  more  under  her  successor,  a  deeply  thinking, 
a  learned,  a  philosophical  people.  A  sententious  reasoning, 
grave,  subtle  and  condensed,  or  the  novel  and  remote  analogies 
of  wit,  gained  praise  from  many  whom  the  creations  of  an  ex- 
cursive fancy  could  not  attract.  Hence  much  of  the  poetry 
of  James's  reign  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Elizabeth, 
except  perhaps  her  last  years,  by  partaking  of  the  general 
character  of  the  age ;  deficient  in  simplicity,  grace,  and  feeling, 
often  obscure  and  pedantic,  but  impressing  us  with  a  respect 
for  the  man,  where  we  do  not  recognize  the  poet.  From  this 
condition  of  public  taste  arose  two  schools  of  poetry,  different 
in  character,  if  not  unequal  in  merit,  but  both  appeiding  to  the 
reasoning  more  than  to  the  imaginative  faculty  as  their  judge. 

1  Chxtel*s  Viet,  and  Triamph,  II.  S. 
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85.  The  first  of  these  may  own  as  its  founder  Sir  John 
Loid  Brooke  ^^*^^^  whose  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

'  published  in  1599,  has  had  its  due  honor  in  our  last 
Tolnme.  Davies  is  eminent  for  perspicuity ;  but  this  cannot 
be  said  for  another  philosophical  poet,  Sir  Fulke  GrevOle, 
afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  once  the  patron  of  Jordano  Bruno.  The  titles 
of  Lord  Brooke's  poems,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  A 
Treatise  of  Monarchy,  A  Treatise  of  Religion,  An  Liquisition 
upon  Fame  and  Honor,  lead  us  to  anticipate  more  of  sense 
than  fancy.  In  this  we  are  not  deceived :  his  mind  was  preg- 
nant with  deep  reflection  upon  multifarious  learning ;  but  he 
struggles  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  which  he  had  not  fully 
endowed  with  words,  and  amidst  the  shackles  of  rhyme  and 
metre,  which  he  had  not  learned  to  manage.  Hence  of  all 
our  poets  he  may  be  reckoned  the  most  obscure ;  in  aiming  at 
condensation,  he  becomes  elliptical  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
language ;  and  his  rhymes,  being  forced  for  the  sake  of  sound, 
leave  aJl  meaning  behind.  Lord  Brooke's  poetry  is  chiefly 
worth  notice  as  an  indication  of  that  thinking  spirit  upon 
political  science  which  was  to  produce  the  riper  speculations 
of  Hobbes  and  Harrington  and  Locke. 

86.  This  argumentative  school  of  verse  was  so  much  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  that  generation,  that  Daniel,  a 
poet  of  a  very  different  temper,  adopted  it  in  his  panegyric 
addressed  to  James  soon  aher  his  accession,  and  in  some 
other  poems.  It  had  an  influence  upon  others  who  trod 
generally  in  a  different  track,  as  is  especially  perceived  in 
D„,jj^,,  Giles  Fletcher.  The  Cooper's  Hill  of  Sir  John 
Cooper's  Denham,  pubUshed  in  1648,  belongs,  in  a  considera- 
^^'  ble  degree,  to  this  reasoning  class  of  poems.  It  is 
also  descriptive;  but  the  description  is  made  to  slide  into  philo- 
sophy. The  plan  is  original,  as  far  as  our  poetry  is  concerned ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  any  exception  in  other  languages. 
Placing  himself  upon  an  eminence  not  distant  from  Windsor, 
he  takes  a  survey  of  the  scene ;  he  finds  the  tower  of  St. 
Paul's  on  its  &rthest  horizon,  the  Castle  much  nearer,  and  the 
.Thames  at  his  feet  These,  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  sup- 
ply, in  turn,  materials  for  a  reflecting  rather  than  imaginative 
mind,  and,  with  a  stag-himt,  which  he  has  very  well  described, 
fill  up  the  canvas  of  a  poem  of  no  great  length,  but  onoe  of 
no  trifling  reputation. 
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87.  The  epithet,  majestic  Denham,  conferred  by  Pope,  con* 
vejs  rather  too  much ;  but  Cooper's  Hill  is  no  ordinary  poem. 
It  is  nearly  the  first  instance  of  yigcnrous  and  rhytlunical 
couplets ;  for  Denham  is  incomparably  less  feeble  than  Browne, 
and  less  prosaic  than  Beaumont.  Close  in  thought,  and  ner* 
Yous  in  language  like  Davies,  he  is  less  hard  and  less  mono- 
tonous; his  ouiences  are  animated  and  various,  perhaps  a 
little  beyond  the  regularity  that  metre  demands ;  they  have 
been  the  guide  to  the  finer  ear  of  Dryden.  Those  who  cannot 
endure  the  philosophic  poetry  must  ever  be  dissatisfied  with 
Cooper's  Hill ;  no  personification,  no  ardent  words,  few  me- 
taphors beyond  the  conmion  use  of  speech,  nothing  that 
warms  or  melts  or  fascinates  the  heart  It  is  rare  to  find 
lines  of  eminent  beauty  in  Denham;  and  equally  so  to  be 
struck  by  any  one  as  feeble  or  low.  His  language  b  always 
well  chosen  and  perspicuous,  free  from  those  strange  turns  of 
expression,  frequent  in  our  older  poets,  where  the  reader  is 
apt  to  suspect  some  error  of  the  press,  so  irreconcilable  do 
they  seem  with  grammar  or  meaning.  The  expletive  do^ 
which  the  best  of  his  predecessors  use  freely,  seldom  occurs  in 
Denham  ;  and  he  has  in  other  respects  brushed  away  the  rust 
of  languid  and  ineffective  redundajicies  which  have  obstructed 
the  popularity  of  men  with  more  native  genius  than  himself.^ 

38.  Another  class  of  poets  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  hia 
son  were  those  whom  Johnson  has  called  the  meta-  poetseiJtod 
physical;  a  name  rather  more  applicable,  in  the  2*|f^' 
ordinary  use  of  the  word,  to  Davies  and  Brooke. 
Thes^  were  such  as  labored  after  conceits,  or  novel  turns  of 
thou^t,  usually  false,  and  resting  upon  some  equivocati<Hi 
of  language,  or  exceedingly  remote  analogy.  This  style 
Johnson  supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  MarinL  But 
Donne,  its  founder,  as  Johnson  imagines,  in  England,  wrote 

1  TIm  oompuiKm  bj  Denham  batween  puiMm,  and  metaphorleallj  on  ttue  otlMr ; 
tlM  Thamea  and  his  own  poetrj  waa  <nioa  and,  if  there  be  ai^  langnage  which  does 
eelebrated:—  not expras  intellectnal  opentions  by  m*> 

"Oh^anldIllawlIkethe..and».kethy    '^Sf^^'^S^^TvSSSt^Z'^ 


My  bright  example,  aa it  i.  my  theme!  ffiS^ SL^STSLXSS:?  ilffi*!: 

tktJ^m  m!^  '  rm^ .  ^A^t  /.uwi^  tion  fa,  Ui  flwt,  that  tt>e  Unea  oontahi  no- 

^^^5    "••'  ^^"^^  overflow,  thing  WwiC and  that  wit  which  toma 

^'  on  a  play  of  words.     Th^  are  rather 

Johnaon,  while  he  highly  eztola  theae  Ingenioaa  in  this  reepect,  and  remarkably 

Unee,  truly  obeerrea,  that  **  moet  of  the  haruKmioaa,  which  ii  probably  the  aeerel 

words  that  aartfUIly  opposed  are  to    be  <^  their  popularity ;  bat,  as  poetry,  they 

undentood  limply  on  one  side  of  the  com-  deaenre  no  great  pnise. 
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before  Marini.  It  is,  io  fact,  as  we  have  lately  obeeryed,  the 
style  which,  though  Marini  has  eanied  the  discreditable  repu- 
tation of  perverting  the  taste  of  his  country  by  it,  had  been 
gaining  ground  through  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was,  in  a  more  comprehensive  view,  one  modifi- 
cation of  that  vitiated  taste  which  sacrificed  all  ease  and 
naturalness  of  writing  and  speaking  for  the  sake  of  display. 
The  m3rthological  erudition  and  Gredsms  of  Ronsard's  sdiool, 
the  euphuism  of  that  of  Lilly,  the  estilo  adto  of  Gongora, 
even  the  pedantic  quotations  of  Burton  and  many  similar 
writers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  sprang,  like  the 
eaneetti  of  the  Italians  and  of  their  English  imitators,  from 
the  same  source,  a  dread  of  being  overlooked  if  they  paced  on 
like  their  neighbors.  And  when  a  few  writers  had  set  the 
example  of  successful  faults,  a  bad  style,  where  no  sound  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  had  been  established,  readily  gaining  ground, 
it  became  necessary  that  those  who  had  not  vigor  enough  to 
rise  above  the  fashion  should  seek  to  fall  in  with  it.  Nothing 
IB  more  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  verse  than  the  trick  of 
desiring,  for  praise  or  profit,  to  attract  those  by  poetry  whom 
nature  has  left  destitute  of  every  quality  which  genuine 
poetry  can  attract.  The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  secure, 
basis  for  public  taste,  for  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  beauty, 
in  a  court,  a  college,  a  city,  is  so  general  a  diffusion  of  classi- 
cal knowledge,  as  by  rendering  the  finest  models  familiar,  and 
by  giving  them  a  sort  of  authority,  will  discountenance  and 
check  at  the  outset  the  vicious  novelties  which  always  exert 
some  infiuence  over  uneducated  minds.  But  this  was  not 
yet  the  case  in  England.  Milton  was  perhaps  the  first  writer 
who  eminently  possessed  a  genuine  discernment  and  feeling 
of  antiquity ;  though  it  may  be  perceived  in  Spenser,  and 
also  in  a  very  few  who  wrote  in  prose. 

89.  Donne  is  generally  esteemed  the  earliest,  as  Cowley 
jj^ijjj^  was  afterwards  the  most  conspicuous,  model  of  this 
manner.  Many  instances  of  it,  however,  occur  in 
the  lighter  poetry  of  the  queen's  reign.  Donne  is  the  most 
inharmonious  of  our  versifiers,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  de- 
served such  a  name  by  lines  too  rugged  to  seem  metre.  Of  his  * 
earlier  poems,  many  are  very  licentious ;  the  later  are  chiefiy 
devout  Few  are  good  for  much ;  the  conceits  have  not  even 
the  merit  of  being  intelligible :  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
■elect  three  passages  that  we  should  care  to  read  again. 
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40.  The  second  of  these  poets  was  Crashaw,  a  man  of 
some  imagination  and  great  piety,  but  whose  softness  q^^^^^ 
of  heart,  united  with  feeble  judgment,  led  him  to 
admire  and  imitate  whatever  was  most  extravagant  in  the 
mystic  writings  of  Saint  Teresa.  He  was,  more  than  Donne, 
a  follower  of  Marini ;  one  of  whose  poems,  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  he  translated  with  success.  It  is  difficult,  in 
general,  to  find  any  thing  in  Crashaw  that  bad  taste  has  not 
deformed.     His  poems  were  first  published  in  1646. 

41.  In  the  next  year,  1647,  Cowley's  Mistress  appeared; 
the  most  celebrated  performance  of  the  miscalled  q^uw. 
metaphysical  poets.  It  is  a  series  of  short  amatory 
poems,  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  age,  full  of  analogies  that 
have  no  semblance  of  truth,  except  from  the  double  sense 
of  words  and  thoughts  that  unite  the  coldness  of  subtilty  with 
the  hyperbolical  extravagance  of  counterfeited  passion.  A 
few  ^acreontic  poems,  and  some  other  light  pieces  of  Cowley, 
have  a  spirit  and  raciness  very  unlike  these  frigid  conceits ; 
and,  in  the  ode  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  he  ^ve 
some  proofs  of  real  sensibility  and  poetic  grace.  The  rin- 
daric  odes  of  Cowley  were  not  published  within  this  period. 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  defer  mention  of  them.  They 
contain,  like  all  his  poetry,  from  time  to  time,  very  beautiful 
lines ;  but  the  faults  are  still  of  the  same  kind :  his  sensibility 
and  good  sense,  nor  has  any  poet  more,  are  choked  by  false 
taste;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  one  poem  in 
which  the  beauties  are  more  frequent  than  the  blemishes. 
Johnson  has  selected  the  elegy  on  Crashaw  as  the  finest  of 
Cowley's  works.  It  begins  with  a  very  beautiful  couplet,  but 
I  confess  that  little  else  seems,  to  my  taste,  of  mudi  value. 
The  Complaint,  probably  better  known  than  any  other  poem, 
appears  to  me  the  best  in  itself.  His  disappointed  hopes 
give  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy  to  several  passages.  6ut 
his  Latin  ode  in  a  similar  strain  is  much  more  perfect.  Cow- 
ley, perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  has  had  a  reputaticm  more  above 
his  deserts  tlum  any  English  poet ;  yet  it  is  very  easy  to  per- 
ceive Uiat  some,  who  wrote  better  than  he,  did  not  possess  so 
fine  a  genius.  Johnson  has  written  the  life  of  Cowley  with 
peculiar  care ;  and,  as  his  summary  of  the  poef  s  character  is 
more  favorable  than  my  own,  it  may  be  candid  to  insert  it  in 
this  place,  as  at  least  very  discriminating,  elaborate,  and  well 
expressed. 
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42.  ^It  may  be  affirmed  without  any  encomiastic  fervor, 
Joimwm*!  ^^^  ^®  brought  to  his  poetic  labors  a  mind  replete 
cbuacter  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embelliiBhed 
o'Wm  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  supply; 
that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less ;  ^ 
that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  loHy 
flights ;  that  he  was  among  those  who  freed  translation  from 
servility,  and,  instead  of  following  his  author  at  a  distance, 
walked  by  his  side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  likewise,  from  time  to  time,  such  specimens  of 
excellence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it." 

43.  The  poets  of  historical  or  fabulous  narrative  belong  to 
NamtiT«  another  class.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  Daniel,  whose 
poets:  minor  poems  fall  partly  within  the  sixteenth  century. 
^^•^*-  His  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  York  and 
Lancaster,  a  poem  in  eight  books,  was  published  in  1604 
Faithfully  adhering  to  truth,  which  he  does  not  suffer  so  much 
as  an  ornamental  episode  to  interrupt,  and  equally  studious  to 
avoid  the  bolder  figures  of  poetry,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Daniel  should  be  little  read.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  much 
Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  even  by  those  whose  name  has 
once  stood  rather  high,  depends  chiefiy  upon  merits  which  he 
abundantly  possesses,  —  a  smoothness  of  rh3rthm,  and  a  ludd 
narration  in  simple  language.  But  that  which  from  the  natu- 
ral delight  in  sweet  sound  is  enough  to  content  the  ear  in  the 
Southern  tongues,  will  alwa3r8  seem  bald  and  tame  in  our  less 
harmonious  verse.  It  is  the  chief  praise  of  Daniel,  and  must 
have  contributed  to  what  popularity  he  enjoyed  in  his  own 
age,  that  his  English  is  eminently  pure,  free  from  affectation 
of  archaism  and  from  pedantic  innovation,  with  very  little 
that  is  now  obsolete  Both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  he  is,  as 
to  language,  among  the  best  writers  of  his  time,  and  wanted 
but  a  greater  confidence  in  his  own  power,  or,  to  speak  less 
indulgently,  a  greater  share  of  it,  to  sustain  his  correct  taste, 
calm  sense,  and  moral  feeling. 

44.  Next  to  Daniel  in  time,  and  much  above  him  in  reach 
Sn^jton'B  of  mind,  we  place  Michael  Drayton,  whose  Barons' 
PotyoibkA.  "^arg  \^YQ  i)een  mentioned  mider  the  preceding 
period,  but  whose  more  fiunoos  work  was  published  partly  in 

i  Wm  not  MUtoa's  OdeoQ  Um  Nftthrlty  would  JohnMo  1mt«  ttMragfat  Oowl^j  mp 
vrifclMiMMrl/MuiyorCowWj*!?    And    ptrior  in  figrvty  to  Sir  Jolm  SuekUoc  T 
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1613,  and  partly  in  1622.  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  a  poem 
of  about  80,000  lines  in  length,  written  in  Alexandrine  coup- 
lets ;  a  measure,  from  its  monotony,  and  perhaps  from  its  fre- 
quency in  doggerel  ballads,  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It 
contains  a  topographical  description  of  England,  illustrated 
with  a  prodigality  of  historiod  and  legendary  erudition. 
Such  a  poem  is  essentiaUy  designed  to  instruct,  and  speaks  to 
the  understanding  more  than  to  the  fancy.  The  powers  dis- 
played in  it  are,  however,  of  a  high  cast  It  has  generally 
been  a  difficulty  with  poets  to  deal  with  a  necessary  enumera- 
tion of  proper  names.  The  catalogue  of  ships  is  not  the  most 
delightfril  part  of  the  Iliad ;  and  Ariosto  never  encountered 
such  a  roll  of  persons  or  places  without  sinking  into  the 
tamest  insipidity.  Virgil  is  splendidly  beautiful  upon  similar 
occasions ;  but  his  decorative  elegance  could  not  be  preserved, 
nor  would  continue  to  please,  in  a  poem  that  kept  up,  through 
a  great  length,  the  effort  to  furnish  instruction.  The  style  of 
Ihtiyton  is  sustained,  with  extraordinary  ability,  on  an  equable 
line,  from  which  he  seldom  much  deviates,  neither  bnlliant 
nor  prosaic :  few  or  no  passages  could  be  marked  as  impres- 
sive, but  few  are  languid  or  mean.  The  language  is  dear, 
strong,  various,  and  sufficiently  figurative;  the  stories  and 
fictions  interspersed,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  and  liveli- 
ness, relieve  the  heaviness  incident  to  topographical  descrip- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  poem  of  this  kind,  in  any  other 
language,  comparable  together  in  extent  and  excellence  to  the 
Polyolbion;  nor  can  any  one  read  a  portion  of  it  without 
admiration  for  its  learned  and  highly  gifted  author.  Yet 
perhaps  no  English  poem,  known  as  well  by  name,  is  so  little 
known  beyond  its  name ;  for,  while  its  immense  length  deters 
the  common  reader,  it  affi>rds,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  no 
great  harvest  for  selection,  and  would  be  judged  very  unfairly 
by  partial  extracts.  It  must  be  owned  also,  that  geography 
and  antiquities  may,  in  modem  times,  be  taught  better  in 
prose  than  in  verse ;  yet  whoever  consults  the  Polyolbion  for 
such  objects  will  probably  be  repaid  by  petty  knowledge 
which  he  may  not  histve  found  anywhere  else. 

45.  Among  these  historieal  poets  I  should  incline  to  class 
William  Browne,  author  of  a  poem  with  the  quaint  bjowm's 
title  of  Britannia's  Pastorals ;  though  his  story,  one  Britaaoia'i 
of  little  interest,  seems  to  have  been  invent^  by  ^'■■***~*^ 
himself.     Browne,  indeed,  is  of  no  distinct  school  among  the 
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writers  of  that  age:  he  seems  to  recognize  Spenser  as  his 
master ;  hut  his  own  manner  is  more  to  be  traced  among  later 
than  earlier  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire ;  and  his 
principal  poem,  above  mentioned,  relating  partly  to  the  local 
scenery  of  that  county,  was  printed  in  1613.  Browne  is 
truly  a  poet,  full  of  imagination,  grace,  and  sweetaess,  though 
not  very  nervous  or  rapid.  I  know  not  why  Headley,  favora- 
ble enough  for  the  most  part  to  this  generation  of  the  sons  of 
song,  has  spoken  of  Browne  with  unfair  contempt.  Justice, 
however,  has  been  done  to  him  by  later  critics.^  But  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  take  notice  of  what  is  remaiiuible  in 
the  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  that  Browne  is  an  early 
model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  regular  couplet.  Many 
passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  ha^y  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  fables  of  Dryden.  It  is  manifest  that  Biilton 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Browne. 

46.  The  commendation  of  improving  the  rhythm  of  the 
sir  John  couplct  is  duc  also  to  Sir  John  Beaumont,  author  of 
B«ainont.  ^  short  pocm  on  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  It 
was  not  written,  however,  so  early  as  the  Britannia's  Pastor- 
als of  Browne.  In  other  respects,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a 
high  rank.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  a  poem  of  Drummond, 
on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  in  1617,  is  perfectly  har- 
monious ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable  in  that  age,  he  con- 
cludes the  verse  at  every  couplet  with  the  regularity  of  Pope. 

47.  Far  unlike  the  poem  of  Browne  was  Gondibert,  pub- 
Davraant't  Hshed  by  Sir  William  Davenant  in  1650.  It  may 
®****^***^  probably  have  been  reckoned  by  himself  an  epic; 
but  in  that  age  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Italy  had  effiu^  the 
distinction  between  the  regular  epic  and  the  heroic  romance. 
Grondibert  belongs  rather  to  the  latter  class  by  the  entire 
want  of  truth  in  the  story,  though  the  scene  is  laid  at  tho 
court  of  the  Lombard  kings ;  by  the  deficiency  of  unity  in  the 
action ;  by  the  intricacy  of  the  events ;  and  by  the  resources  of 
the  fable,  which  are  sometimes  too  much  in  the  style  of  oomio 
fiction.    It  is  so  imperfect,  only  two  books  and  part  of  the 

1  <*BrowiM,*'  Bfr.  Soath«j  mrt,  "  Is  a  admlxm  and  ImltatDn  hnwftar."    **  Hli 

poet  who  produced  no  alight  enect  apon  poetrj,"   Mr.  CunpbelL,  a  Ikr  ton  tndol- 

hit  ooDtempotmriee.    Oeorae  Wither,  In  hk  gent  Judge  of  the  older  bwdis  obeerree, 

bappieetpieoee.bM  teamed  the  manner  of  *'ls  not  wlthoat  beantj ;    bat  It  la  the 

his  mend ;  and  BfUton  mav  be  traced  to  beauty  of  moe  landaoape  and  aUegory. 

him.    And,  In  oar  dajrt,  hie  peoaUaritles  wlthoat  the  maanon  and  iiassinns  thai 

hare  been  eaa^t,  and  his  beantfaa  fanS-  eonstttute  haman  Interest."  — f 

Uted   by  men  who  wUl  thsmselrss  find  of  Mogltoh  Poetry,  It.  82S. 
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third  being  completed,  that  we  can  hardly  judge  of  the  termi- 
nation it  was  to  receive.  Each  book,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Spenser,  is  divided  into  several  cantos.  It  con- 
tains about  6,000  lines.  The  metre  is  the  four-lined  stanza  of 
alternate  rhymes ;  one  capable  of  great  vigor,  but  not  perhaps 
well  adapted  to  poetry  of  imagination  or  of  passion.  These, 
however,  Davenant  exhibits  but  sparingly  in  Gondibert :  they 
are  replaced  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  in  the  tone  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  who  had  adopted  the  same  metre,  and,  as  some  have 
thought,  nourished  by  the  author^s  friendly  intercourse  with 
Hobbes.  Crondibert  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  English 
style :  its  condensation  produces  some  obscurity ;  but  pedant- 
ry, at  least  that  of  language,  will  rarely  be  found  in  it ;  and 
Davenant  is  less  infected  by  the  love  of  conceit  and  of  extra- 
vagance than  his  contemporaries,  though  I  would  not  assert 
that  he  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  former  blemish.  But  the 
chief  praise  of  Crondibert  is  due  to  masculine  verse  in  a  good 
metriod  cadence ;  for  the  sake  of  which  we  may  forgive  the 
absence  of  interest  in  the  story,  and  even  of  those  glowing 
words  and  breathing  thoughts  which  are  the  soul  of  genuine 
poetry.  Gondibert  is  very  little  read ;  yet  it  is  better  worth 
reading  than  the  Purple  Island,  though  it  may  have  less  of 
that  which  distinguishes  a  poet  from  another  man. 

48.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  —  for  we  now  come  to  the 
minor,  that  is  the  shorter  and  more  lyric,  poetry  of  sonnets  or 
the  age  —  were  published  in  1609,  in  a  manner  as  ShakBpoM*. 
mysterious  as  their  subject  and  contents.  They  are  dedi- 
cated by  an  editor  (Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller)  "  to  Mr. 
W.  H.,  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets."  *  No  one,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  has  ever  doubted  their  genuineness ;  no  one 
can  doubt  that  they  express  not  only  real  but  intense  emo- 
tions of  the  heart :  but  when  they  were  written,  who  was  the 
W.  H.  quaintly  called  their  begetter,  by  which  we  can  only 
understand  the  cause  of  their  being  written,  and  to  what  per- 
sons or  circumstances  they  allude,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
subject  of  much  curiosity.    These  sonnets  were  long  over- 

I  The  predae  worda  of  th«  <Mk»tloii  Wiihcth  tho 

an'  th«  loUowIng :  —  WoU-wtahing  AdTeotmw 

'^TbthooolyBMeitor  ^"y^**^ 

Of  Umm  anralng  SooiM«a,  ^'^' 

Mr.lvTa.,  TlM  tfOtpM  tom: '*8lMlupMrt^to- 

AUHappfaMM  Mte,  MTor  iMlbra  f 

▲wlUiatetoroltyproinlwd  O.  Bd  tir  T.  T.*^ 
Bj  our  •▼•r-IiTlog  pool 
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looked :  Steevens  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  scorn,  as 
productions  which  no  one  could  read:  but  a  very  different 
suffrage  is  generally  given  by  the  lovers  of  poetry ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  now  a  tendency,  especially  among  young  men 
of  poetical  tempers,  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  these 
remarkable  productions.  They  rise,  indeed,  in  estimation, 
as  we  attentively  read  and  reflect  upon  them ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  at  first  they  give  us  much  pleasure.  No  one  ever 
entered  more  fully  than  Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this 
species  of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no 
merely  ornamental  line.  But,  though  each  sonnet  has  gene- 
rally its  proper  unity,  the  sense,  I  do  not  mean  the  gramma- 
tical construction,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  spread  from  one 
to  another,  independently  of  that  repetition  of  the  leading 
idea,  like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  fre- 
quently exhibits,  and  on  account  of  which  they  have  latterly 
been  reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collec- 
tion of  sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Italians, 
and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Petrarch  himself.  They  may 
easily  be  resolved  into  several  series,  according  to  their  sub- 
jects :  ^  but,  when  read  attentively,  we  find  them  relate  to  one 
definite,  though  obscure,  period  of  the  poet's  life ;  in  which 
an  attachment  to  some  female,  which  seems  to  have  touched 
neither  his  heart  nor  his  fancy  very  sensibly,  was  over- 
powered, without  entirely  ceasing,  by  one  to  a  friend ;  and  this 
last  is  of  such  an  enthusiastic  character,  and  so  extravagant  in 
the  phrases  that  the  author  uses,  as  to  have  thrown  an  unac- 
countable mystery  over  the  whole  work.  It  b  true,  that  in  the 
poetry  as  well  as  in  the  fictions  of  early  ages  we  find  a  more 
ardent  tone  of  affection  in  the  language  of  friendship  than  has 
since  been  usual ;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of 
such  rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of  admiring  love, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  beings  whom  nature  ever  produced  in 
the  human  form  pours  fort]^  to  some  unknown  youth  in  the 
majority  of  these  sonnets. 

49.  The  notion  that  a  woman  was  their  general  object  is 

1  Thii  has  been  done  in  %  Ute  pntUc»-  fbnner  tnd  latter  part  of  the  aooneti. 

tion,  Shakspean'fl  AutobiopaphKiU  Po-  Mr.  Brown's  work  did  not  ftOl  Into  mj 

ems,  by  George  Armitace  Brown  (1888).  handatill  nearly  the  time  that  tbeaetfaeets 

It  might  have  oecorrsd  to  any  attentiTe  paaeed  through  the  preas,  which  I  mentlofi 

reader;  but  I  do  not  Iniow  that  the  ana-  ooacconntofaomecoincklenceB  of  opinion, 

Ivsia  was  eter  ao  eompletaly  made  befbre,  eapedally  aa  to  ShakspeareHi  knowledca 

tnoagh  abnoat  erery  one  baa  been  awara  of  Latin, 
that  dil!Serent  peraoos  are  addreaaed  In  the 
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totally  untenable,  and  it  is  strange  that  Coleridge  should 
have  entertained  it.*  Those  that  were  evidently  Thepewon 
addressed  to  a  woman,  the  person  above  hinted,  whomth^ 
are  hy  much  the  smaller  part  of  the  whole, — but  ■****'^* 
twenty-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  And  this 
mysterious  Mr.  W.  H.  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  idolized 
friend  of  Shakspeare.  But  who  could  he  be  ?  No  one  re- 
corded as  such  in  literary  history  or  anecdote  answers  the 
description.  But  if  we  seize  a  clew  which  innumerable  pas- 
sages give  us,  and  suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  high 
rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty  and  accomplishment,  in  whose 
favor  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  the 
world,  a  player  and  a  poet,  though  he  were  the  author  of 
Macbeth,  might  be  thought  honored,  something  of  the  strange- 
ness, as  it  appears  to  us,  of  Shakspeare*s  humiliation  in  addr^s- 
ing  him  as  a  being  before  whose  feet  he  crouched,  whose  frown 
he  feared,  whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kind, 
— the  seduction  of  the  mistress  to  whom  we  have  alluded, — he 
felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting ;  something,  I  say,  of  the 
strangeness  of  this  humiliation,  and  at  best  it  is  but  little, 
may  be  lightened,  and  in  a  certain  sense  rcndet*ed  intelligible. 
And  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  within  a  few  years, 
by  inquirers  independent  of  each  other,  that  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke,  bom  in  1580,  and  afterwards  a  man 
of  noble  and  gallant  character,  though  always  of  a  licentious 
life,  was  shadowed  under  the  initials  of  Mr.  W.  H.  This 
hypothesis  is  not  strictly  proved,  but  sufficiently  so,  in  my 
opinion,  to  demand  our  assent.' 

>  "  It  ■eema  to  me.  that  th«  tonneti  qootod,  had  any  knowladg*  of  their  pil- 

eoold  only  have  oome  from  a  man  de^ly  oritj. 

In  love,  and  in  lore  with  a  woman ;  and       Drake  has  fbced  on  Lord  Soathampton 

there  Is  one  aonnetf  which,  from  Ita  inoon-  aa  the  dbjoet  of  theae  aonneta.  indooed 

Eaitj,  I  take  to  he  a  parpoaed  blind."—  probably  by  the  tradition  of  his  friendship 

ble  Talk,  vol.  ii.  p    180.    This  sonnet  with  Shakspeare,  and  by  the  latt«r*s  haT- 

the  editor  snppoees  to  be  the  twentieth^  Ing  dedicated  to  him  hiaVenos  and  Adonis, 

which  certainly  ooold  not  have  been  ad*  aa  weU  aa  t>y  what  la  remarkable  on  the 

dressed  to  a  woman ;  but  the  proof  Is  free  of  the  series  of  sonnets,  —  that  Shak- 

eqaallr  strong  aa  to  moat  of  the  raat.  speare  looked  ap  to  his  friend  "  with  reTO> 

Coleridge's  o^nion  Is  abaolntely  nnteoa-  renoe  and  homage.'*    But,  unibrtnnately. 

ble ;  nw  do  I  coQceiTe  that  any  one  elae  Is  this  was  only  the  rereienoe  and  homage  of 

likely  to  maintain  it  after  rea<ttng  the  son-  an  faiferlor  to  one  of  high  rank,  andf  not 

nets  of  Shakspeare :   but,  to  tboae  who  sodi  aa  the  Tirtnea  of  Southampton  might 

bare  not  done  thla,  the  anthorlty  may  have  challenged.    Prooft  of  the  tow  moral 

josUy  seem  hnpoeing.  character  of  ^*  Mr.  W.  H.''  are  continual. 

•  In  the  OenUttnan's  Magadnelbr  1882,  It  was  also  hnpoasible  that  Lord  South- 

p.  217  HpoM.  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  oe-  ampton  conk!  be  called  *^  beauteous  and 

cnrrsd both  to  Mr.  Boaden  and  Mr.  Hey-  torely  youth."  or  ''sweet  boy.'*     Mn. 

wood  Bright.  And  it  does  not  appear,  that  Jameaon.  te  her  Lovea  of  the  Poets,  hat 

Mr.  Blown,  author  of  the  work  ahore  adopted  tha  same  hypothaali,  but  la  teoad 
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*-w^,  -art    j^-nj^.nxi»:  :  lut  ^nniii.    ir  vrnarn*"*  bul  «aj-uii'K 

4>^rt«^  ,^   *^-**-.fns>-t  n  iidc  •lite*  'jf  y^^^i^  iurrt  :i:iucafc.  ir»" 
V  .  ■^'U  *ju.*j    1*  mura.  i»T:*e  »  -i**T  at^^ttrr^-     £»ic  liter 

V-#>^  A  •^^•'  tu*-.-!-  «•>!-  i^  '.1^  1-  :f'<  •»ii.«w  mas.  trvTjai^jrr, 

*y  "j*^  »■  T>^v-  **^j:vrT.    TV>*  'y  l^tzjrL  -y  I>ri7-ia5^  as»s  rf 
K/^  H  ,.,-■*.'»  A>'xa£*>^.  i^j^rw^ryt  EaH  oe  Scr.rr-£.  are  pcr- 

Uci  i^^rt  t^z-jyl  t#e  pi^^  oc  «c*tji  a  krrti.'     Bat  tht  ei&aiij 


to 

*MMk  M   M^M    to  IV^    iiM  ■b^^»'.^v4  ksviv  wrmm  |rrvBto  tocaanateiT  Ms 

''  »Mi   •M/W4   armm<m  >irwg   bat  |h^v»««  4»1  bM  pr."  i»^  aa^ 

«f  t#««  4«Or  ««^  fr^Mi  Ujr  pmutmrtj  §mr'  Aay  «a«  «•»  w-vud  haw  Wca  Ikiaiclil 

«r/M«J  mti'**vft^  Ut*-f  ^fM,'Mtu  tar  m  m^rtk  a'.^nrj  ■tofninfc 


#»i(/^i  of   Wi»lti»**rw  ■  ■offa«to ,  and  a  anaaatwin  wosJ;-  at*; 

M(*«^  rmiwtjut^m  to  Mttfit  aair  fiiiiiin«i  Ui    atimwi  by  tlw  ayprflarfam,  **  fiir 

W*  ■M'b  a  ttHm  »M«  U4  viOM  U>  Unry  that  t^fraai.*^     Oaa^beO   ciImi  >aa  ttei  tka* 

liM  i»«Uif MM  wm  no  oCt»^  Uiaa  hia  wtfi,  !•  vlefnea  oT  iiimiartiai  la  a  fcv  oT  8«ir> 

4#if*  HaflMwar.  and  oUmn  to  cor^)M^iirt  Uoc'i  rfaortor  ptoeci.  — Tot  It.  ^  XM. 

rfM4  tm  Imti  hU  pmn  Ut  th»  mmonn  «tl  a  Tlw  loii«Brt  pOMi  of  Stirttiig  to  mtkOttA 

ftUtttJt       Hut  I  hava  mm  no  grmind  to  Doaaadaj,  to  CwaNa  booka,  or,  aa  ba  eaOi 

a^Uf  My  «/wn  vWw  of  ttw  «««•,  axMpi  Chat  dwm.  boots.    It  la  vriitoa  to  tba  ItmUkm 

ptm0tutf  t0mm  nitmr  aonnrto  aiajr    bata  ortava  ■tail,  and  baa  miBavbat  of  tka 

UaM  MMwit  hv  M«r«i     -1H42)  eoiKSawadatytaof  tbaphikMophkslfebool, 

*  I  Mrtfiir  in  (hU  with  Mr  ClampbaU,  whkh  be  i 
If  mn     Mr    Nr'uthT  thinlu  Dnuunood 
"  iMf  4«arf«t  Iha  tii«b  PtputattoM  ka  bi« 
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of  finding  the  necessary  rhymes  in  our  language  has  caused 
most  who  have  attempted  the  sonnet  to  swerve  from  laws 
which  cannot  he  transgressed,  at  least  to  the  degree  they  have 
often  dared,  without  losing  the  unity  for  which  that  complex 
mechanism  was  contrived.  Certainly  three  quatrains  of  alter- 
nate rhymes,  succeeded  by  a  couplet,  which  Drunmiond,  like 
many  other  English  poets,  has  sometimes  given  us,  is  the 
very  worst  form  of  the  sonnet,  even  if,  in  deference  to  a  scanty 
number  of  Italian  precedents,  we  allow  it  to  pass  as  a  sonnet 
at  alL^  We  possess,  indeed,  noble  poetry  in  the  form  of  son- 
net ;  yet  with  us  it  seems  more  fitted  for  grave  than  amatory 
composition :  in  the  latter  we  miss  the  facility  and  grace  of 
our  native  English  measures,  the  song,  ihe  madriga^  or  the 
ballad 

52.  Carew  is  the  most  celebrated  among  ihe  lighter  poets, 
though  no  collection  has  hitherto,  embraced  his  entire  ^^^^^ 
writings.  Headley  has  said,  and  Ellis  echoes  the 
praise,  that  "  Garew  has  the  ease  without  the  pedantry  of 
Waller,  and  perhaps  less  conceit  Waller  is  too  exclusively 
considered  as  the  first  man  who  brought  versification  to  any 
thing  like  its  present  standard.  Carew's  pretensions  to  the 
same  merit  are  seldom  sufficiently  either  considered  or 
allowed."  Yet,  in  point  of  versification,  others  of  the  same 
age  seem  to  have  surpassed  Carew,  whose  lines  are  often  very 
harmonious,  but  not  so  artftdly  constructed  or  so  uniformly 
pleasing  as  those  of  Waller.  He  is  remaricably  unequal :  the 
best  of  his  little  poems  (none  of  more  than  thirty  lines  are 
good)  excel  all  of  his  time ;  but,  after  a  few  lines  of  great 
beauty,  we  often  come  to  some  ill-e^>ressed  or  obscure  or 

1  TlMHfiaBMte  tooMl  eonrirti  of  two  Om  tfafad  Hm,  wUl  mks  a  vnl  momI. 

SMtnfaM  ftBd  two  twMti :  M  mneb  akiU,  whkh  Shakmare,  MUtoD.  Bowks,  aad 

mj  tho  kMl,  to  reqairad  fcr  tho  mft-  Wcrdnrortlk  bMn  ottm  fldW  to  gtvo  m, 

■■gimint  or  the  Uttor  m  of  tho  IbnMr.  oron  whoo  th^  lufo  g^ym  m  ■omothinf 

Tho  rhjiDM  of  tho  iMt  ilx  Unot  art  eopa*  good  iDft«od. 

bkoTaiaQyanaogeiiMOtt;  butbrftrtbo  [TlioeoiiiiBOBlbniortfaoIltfkBiooMl 

wocsi,  and  alio  the  teMt  eommon  la  Itatj,  It  eaUod  rtm«  dUaua ;  whtra  tho  rhjinaf 

It  that  wo  oraaUjr  adopt, —tbo  flftti  and  of  tho  two  qoatralna  art  1, 4, 6, 8— S,  S, 


ttzthfhynlnctotathor.ftoqiMtttlyalUra  S.  7 ;  hot  tho  altmatt  rtkymo  tooMi 

All! paiitt,  to  that  tho  tooMt  ODdt  wUh  thooghltatn^alarlj,oeeam.    Tbot 

tho potet  of  as oplgnai.    Thohott,aotho  aiotithor la nwMMcoiMMio, or fmm alter. 

Italian  hold.  Ii  tho  rhynfait  togothor  of  Mta;  aadgioatvaiioijIttrandlB  thato, 

tfaothrtoantfonaiidthothiooovaaUiMt;  oron  amot^  the  tai^j  poott.    Qoadriopto- 

hat,  at  oar  lai«oafle  It  kit  rich  fai  oooao-  ftrt  tho  ordor  a,  b,  a,  b.  a,  b,  whtio  thert 

Mat  twmlnatlont,  thert  eaa  be  no  ot^to-  aio  oolj  two  thjwSnf  ttrmlaatfoat ;  bat 

tkatowhathatahaBdaatpnetdtattoTon  doet  not  olOtot  to  a,  b,  o,  a,  b,  o ;  or 

Inthtftrt,  — therimnli^  of  tht  flrti  asd  a,b,o,  b,a,o.    Tho  ooapiti  ttrndai 

Ikmrth,  tteood  and  fifth,  third  and  tkxth  he  ootholj  eondamat.     QoadriO| 

nam.    Thk,  with  a  brtak  fai  tho  ttnto  at  d  ogai  Pottla,  Ul.  ft.  ~  1812.] 

vou  m.  17 
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wfok  ir  juunmiusas  jnarmr-      Ffv  v-H  k 
fctr.  vit  A«i  *ar>i!fc  jt«  jiiitjriic*as 

ipre  hz^.ti.  oo  zn^  w^J^  'Jut  fg»,ijdf*ace  as  &  P^^^^ 
iMtTeij  UM(  asr£bi>5S»  of  due  c&oraefiBr;  ix- 1 
nrh  a  erya^^orarxi.  ^m^A^k.  a  r>^  ^iesi  of  tctt  i 
m\^.*h  wskj  ht  frAssA  ia  lut  ^jtL  toc^sk  of  Carev^s 
Tb^  iMflC  l^T^  jcr*^  beaoiT ;  l«  ke  bos  kxL  m  kase  < 
kaft  fdi  fittre  of  ap^cause.  Two  of  his  most  piryrig  Ihtie 
y^iXBA  apc^:ar  aiso  aiDooe  ti>Dee  of  Herrick ;  and  aa  Carew'a 
were,  I  U^mre,  pnbii»bfe*i  posikamooslT,  I  aai  ntber  inrHf  J 
t'>  ymU^  toe  dalm  of  uk  ocber  poet,  iDiependemlj  of  soae 
iacemal  eridence  aa  to  ooe  of  tbeaa.  In  all  ascs,  tbese  Tcrj 
tly/rt  compCAitioiiB  eunoiate  for  a  dme  ia  polished  sooetj, 
wLile  mJMakfrt  aa  to  the  real  amhor  are  nanzraL' 

bZ,  The  minor  poetiy  of  Ben  Joosaa  is  extreaaeij  beaa- 

ffj«  Tiiii  ^'^^    ^'^^  '^  P'^J  oux^  ^^  ^  ansfpes  aad 

lotedadeA,  poetical  aad  m««>«.-al  rather  than  <' 
pieeea,  and  intended^to  gnaifr  the  imaginatioa  bj  the 
of  son^  aa  well  as  bj  the  Taiied  scenes  that  were  broogbt 
before  the  eje ;  parti j  in  rerj  short  effosaooa  of  a  single  seo- 
timent,  among  which  two  epitaphs  are  known  bj  heart.  Job- 
ton  pOMessed  an  admirable  taste  and  feeling  in  poetrj,  whidi 
his  dramas,  except  the  Sad  Shepherd,  do  not  entirdj  lead  ns 
to  Taloe  higfalj  eooogfa ;  and,  when  we  oonnder  how  manj 
other  intellectual  exoellenees  distinguished  him,  —  wit,  obser- 
▼ation,  judgment,  memarj,  kamin^  —  we  must  admowledge 
that  the  injicription  on  his  tomb,  ^O  rare  Ben  Joosoo!"  is 
not  more  pithy  than  it  is  true. 

Bmkk  wMrti  ftmr  cmd  Uom  whfeh  »•  bM  •  trick  of  ^ipaOliic  whrt  h*  tak^. 

In  Omvw  ;  oBd,  a*  thf  «r«  rft«b«r  man  gmMbat  Ium  sn  fawannnbto  teMt  «■  a 

ttkmly  Ut  hftT«  hma  |jit«rpotetod  dm  Wt  S3S^SS--.^^  ^^ 

out,  Chto  imOM  to  •  tort  of  Intevoe*  that  ^  «-«»-•  • 


Har  fcat  btmaUi  fta  ■•tttwt, 
Mtiar  paitT  tBDraramaata.    Tha  aaeond  liiw  JtttbmM*,  atolamaadOQl, 

JSil?Si5^Sr-^    xnaaaeooa  Ai  If  th^  fciwd  tha  Hfht."^ 


*'AakmawhyIaaodroiiham  BwrfekhMUtfaw:  — 

▲  tttliaoat;*' 


ThtoflntUDCofthalnaatTiir.'*  «  Har  «at^  fcat.  tt.  •-«.,  ^ 


'•Ttatoiwaatloftolaof  thajTMr,**  .  n,oat  atafiikr  pmUal  fcr  i 

«Mah  li  UMIa  alaa  than  aonMoaa ;  aad  aU    danoar. 
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54.  George  Wither,  by  eiding  witli  the  less  poetical  though 
m<n*e  prosperous  party  in  the  dvil  war,  and  by  a  ^^j^ 
provision  of  temporary  writings  to  serve  the  ends  of 
faction  and  folly,  has  left  a  name  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  despise,  till  Ellis  did  justice  to  ^  that  playful  fancy,  pure 
taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  distinguish  the 
poetry  of  his  early  youth.**  His  best  poems  were  published 
in  1622,  with  the  title.  Mistress  of  Philarete.  Some  of  them 
are  highly  beautiful,  and  bespeak  a  mind  above  the  grovelling 
Puritanism  into  which  he  afterwards  fell.  I  think  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  in  our  lyric  poetry  of  this  period  equal  to 
Wither^s  lines  on  his  Muse,  published  by  Ellis/ 

55.  The  poetry  of  Habington  is  that  of  a  pure  and  amiable 
mind,  turned  to  versification  by  the  custom  of  the  -j^^,^ 
age,  during  a  real  passion  for  a  lady  of  birth  and  "•™****^ 
virtue,  the  Castara  whom  he  afterwards  married ;  but  it  dis- 
plajrs  no  great  original  power,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  blemishes  of  hyperbolical  compliment  and 
&r-fetched  imagery.  The  poems  of  William,  Earl  luiof 
of  Pembroke,  long  known  by  the  character  drawn  for  ^"n*"'''"- 
him  by  Clarendon,  and  now  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare*s 
doting  friendship,  were  ushered  into  the  world  after  hb  death, 
with  a  letter  c^  extravagant  fiatterv  addressed  by  Donne  to 
Christiana,  Countess  of  Devonshire.^  But  there  is  little  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  freedom  from  interpolation  of  these 
p€fSthumous  editions.  Among  these  poems  attributed  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  we  find  one  of  the  best  known  of  Carew's;*  and 
even  the  flunous  lines  addressed  to  the  Soul,  which  some  have 
given  to  Silvester.  The  poems,  in  general,  are  of  little 
merit ;  some  are  grossly  indecent ;  nor  would  they  be  men- 
tioned here  except  for  the  interest  recently  attached  to  the 
author^s  name.  But  they  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare. 

56.  Sir  John  Suckling  is  acknowledged  to  have  left  fiir 
behind  him  all  former  writers  of  song  in  gayety 
and  ease :  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  he  has  ever 
since  been  surpassed.  His  poetry  aims  at  no  higher  praise : 
he  shows  no  sentiment  or  imagination,  either  because  he  had 

1  inis*t  StwdniMM  of   Krlj  IdcIMi  of  mxUtt  date.    The  OoimtMi  ttt  Dtmn- 
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them  not,  or  bectose  be  did  not  require  eitbei;  in  the  style  be 
cboee.  Perbape  tbe  IteHaiiB  maj  bave  poetry  in  tbat  style 
equal  to  Sodding's ;  I  do  not  know  tbai  tbey  baye,  nor  do  I 
believe  tbat  tbere  is  any  in  Frendi :  tbai  tbere  is  none  in 
j^g^^^^g^     Latin  I  am  oonrinced.^    Lovelace  is  cbiefly  known 

by  a  single  song:  bis  otber  poetry  is  mocb  inferior; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  tbat  tbe  flowers  of 
our  early  verse,  botb  in  tbe  Elixabetban  and  tbe  sabeeqneni 
age,  bave  been  well  colled  by  good  taste  and  a  friendly  spirit 
of  selection.  We  most  not  jodge  of  tbem,  or  sbaD  judge  of 
tbem  very  fitvorably,  by  tbe  extracts  of  Headkv  or  Ellis. 

57.  The  most  amoroos  and  among  tbe  best  of  oor  amoroos 
g^^y^^      poets  was  Bobert  Herrid^,  a  clergyman  ejected  from 

bis  living  in  Devonsbire  by  tbe  Long  Pariiament, 
whose  ^Uesperides,  or  Poems  Homan  and  Divine,"  were 
published  in  1648.  Herrick's  divine  poems  are,  of  coarse, 
such  as  might  be  presumed  by  their  title  and  by  his  calling ; 
of  bis  human,  which  are  poetically  much  superi<nr,  and  proba- 
bly written  in  early  life,  the  greater  portion  is  light  and 
voluptuous,  while  some  border  on  the  licentious  and  indecent. 
A  selection  was  published  in  1815,  by  which,  as  commonly 
happens,  the  poetical  fame  of  Herrick  does  not  suffer:  a 
number  of  dull  epigrams  are  omitted ;  and  the  editor  has  a 
manifest  preference  for  what  must  be  owned  to  be  tbe  most 
elegant  and  attractive  part  of  his  author^s  rhymes.  He  has 
much  of  the  lively  grace  that  distinguishes  Anacreon  and 
Catullus,  and  approaches  also,  with  a  less  cloying  mcmotony, 
to  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus.  Herrick  has  as  much 
variety  as  the  poetry  of  kisses  can  well  have ;  but  his  love  is 
in  a  very  slight  degree  tbat  of  sentiment,  or  even  any  intense 
passion :  his  mistresses  have  little  to  reconunend  them,  even 
in  bis  own  eyes,  save  their  beauties ;  and  none  of  these  are 
omitted  in  his  catalogues.  Yet  he  is  abundant  in  the  re- 
sources of  verse  :  without  the  exuberant  gayety  of  Suckling, 
or  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  Carew,  he  is  sportive,  &nciful,  and 
generally  of  polished  language.  The  &ults  of  his  age  are 
sometimes  apparent :  though  he  is  not  ofren  obscure,  be  runs, 
more  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety  than  any  other  cause, 
into  occasional  pedantry.  He  has  his  conceits  and  fiJse 
thoughts ;  but  these  are  more  than  redeemed  by  the  numerous 

*  SoekUiiff*!  Bplthakminm,  tbooffh  ao4   irarld,  and  to  •  mHUtkm  iltMoT ! 
tn\tun  tir  thoM  '*  qoi  mtma  eoUm  •»-    sad  fbdUty. 
VOTkNPM,'*  bM  hma  rmd  bj  alBMwt  ftU  th* 
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very  little  poems  (f<nr  those  of  Herrick  are  frequently  not 
longer  than  epigrams),  which  may  be  praised  without  much 
more  qualification  than  belongs  to  such  poetry. 

58.  John  Milton  was  bom  in  1609.     Few  are  ignorant  of 
his  life,  in  recovering  and  recording  every  circum-  jj^^^^ 
stance  of  which  no  diligence  has  been  spared,  nor 

has  it  often  been  unsuccessful  Of  his  Latin  poetry,  some  was 
written  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  in  English,  we  have  nothing, 
I  believe,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  the 
sonnet  on  entering  hb  twenty-third  year.  In  1634  he  wrote 
Comus,  which  was  published  in  1637,  Lyddas  was  written 
in  the  latter  year;  and  most  of  his  shorter  pieces  soon  after- 
wards, except  the  sonnets,  some  of  which  do  not  come  within 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

59.  Comus  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  taste  and 
feeling,  that  a  great  poet  had  arisen  in  England,  and  ^^(jQia^ 
one  partly  formed  in  a  different  school  from  his  con- 
temporaries. Many  of  them  had  produced  highly  beautiful 
and  imaginative  passages ;  but  none  had  evinced  so  classical 
a  judgment,  none  had  aspired  to  so  regular  a  perfection. 
Jonson  had  learned  much  from  the  ancients ;  but  there  was 
a  grace  in  their  best  models  which  he  did  not  quite  attain. 
Neither  his  Sad  Shepherd  nor  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher  have  the  elegance  or  dignity  of  Comus.  A  noble 
virgin  and  her  young  brothers,  by  whom  this  masque  was  ori- 
ginally represented,  required  an  elevation,  a  purity,  a  sort  of 
severity  of  sentiment,  which  no  one  in  that  age  could  have 
given  but  Milton.  He  avoided,  and  nothing  loath,  the  more 
festive  notes  which  dramatic  poetry  was  wont  to  mingle  with 
its  serious  strain.  But  for  this  he  compensated  by  the  bright- 
est hues  of  ^cy  and  the  sweetest  melody  of  song.  In  Crams 
we  find  nothing  prosaic  or  feeble,  no  ndse  taste  in  the  in- 
cidents, and  not  much  in  the  language ;  nothing  over  which 
we  should  desire  to  pass  on  a  second  perusaL  The  want  of 
what  we  may  call  personality, —  none  of  the  characters  hav- 
ing names,  except  Comus  himself,  who  is  a  very  indefinite 
being,  —  and  the  absence  of  all  positive  attributes  of  time 
and  place,  enhance  the  ideality  of  the  fiction  by  a  certain 
indistinctness  not  unpleasing  to  the  imagination. 

60.  It  has  been  said,  I  think  very  frurly,  that  Lyddas  is  a 
good  test  of  a  real  feeling  for  what  is  peculiarly  j^^,, 
called  poetry.     Many,  or,  perhaps  we  might  say. 
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writers  of  that  age:  he  seems  to  recognize  Spenser  as  his 
master ;  but  his  own  manner  is  more  to  be  traced  among  later 
than  earlier  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire ;  and  his 
principal  poem,  above  mentioned,  relating  partly  to  the  local 
scenery  of  that  county,  was  printed  in  1613.  Browne  is 
truly  a  poet,  full  of  imagination,  grace,  and  sweetaess,  though 
not  very  nervous  or  rapid.  I  know  not  why  Headley,  favora- 
ble enough  for  the  most  part  to  this  generation  of  the  sons  of 
song,  has  spoken  of  Browne  with  imfair  contempt.  Justice, 
however,  has  been  done  to  him  by  later  critics.^  But  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  take  notice  of  what  is  remaiiutble  in 
the  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  that  Browne  is  an  early 
model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  regular  couplet.  Many 
passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hardly  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  fables  of  Dryden.  It  is  manifest  that  Biilton 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Browne. 

46.  The  conunendation  of  improving  the  rhythm  of  the 
sir  John  couplet  is  duo  also  to  Sir  John  Beaumont,  author  of 
Baaomont.  ^  short  poem  ou  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  It 
was  not  written,  however,  so  early  as  the  Britannia's  Pastor- 
als of  Browne.  In  other  respects,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a 
high  rank.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  a  poem  of  Drummond, 
on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  in  1617,  is  perfectly  har- 
monious ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable  in  that  age,  he  con- 
cludes the  verse  at  every  couplet  with  the  regularity  of  Pope. 

47.  Far  unlike  the  poem  of  Browne  was  Gondibert,  pub- 
DaTMMnt'a  lishcd  by  Sir  William  Davenant  in  1650.  It  may 
OoDdibwi.  probably  have  been  reckoned  by  himself  an  epic; 
but  in  that  age  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Italy  had  effiu^  the 
distinction  between  the  regular  epic  and  the  heroic  romance. 
Grondibert  belongs  rather  to  the  latter  class  by  the  entire 
want  of  truth  in  the  story,  though  the  scene  is  laid  at  tho 
court  of  the  Lombard  kings ;  by  the  deficiency  of  unity  in  the 
action ;  by  the  intricacy  of  the  events ;  and  by  the  resources  of 
the  fable,  which  are  sometimes  too  much  in  the  style  of  oomio 
fiction.    It  is  so  imperfect,  only  two  books  and  part  of  the 

i  «*BrowiM,»  Bfr.  Soathey  am  "  Is  a  admixm  «ad  fanllaton  lMiwft«r.»    "  Hto 

poet  who  produced  no  slight  enact  upon  poetry,'*   Mr.  Campbell,  a  Ikr  ton  isdul- 

liii  ooDtemporariee.    George  Wither,  In  bia  cent  Judge  of  the  older  bardis  obeerree, 

bappieet  piece*. has  learned  the  manner  of  ^'Is  not  without  beauty ;    but  It  la  the 

hla  mend ;  and  BfUton  m^  be  traced  to  beauty  of  mere  landaeape  and  aUefory. 

him.    And,  In  our  dayt,  hk  peeuUarltlea  without  the  mannen  and  iiaiiinna  thai 

hnve  been  eau^t,  and  hia  beautlaa  ImS-  eonatltule  human  intereet."~  i 

UtMl   by  men  who  wlU  themaalrea  find  of  KnglMi  Poetry,  It.  82S. 
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third  being  completed,  that  we  can  hardly  judge  of  the  termi- 
nation it  was  to  receive.  Each  book,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Spenser,  is  divided  into  several  cantos.  It  con- 
tains about  6,000  lines.  The  metre  is  the  four-lined  stanza  of 
alternate  rhymes ;  one  capable  of  great  vigor,  but  not  perhaps 
well  adapted  to  poetry  of  imagination  or  of  passion.  These, 
however,  Davenant  exhibits  but  sparingly  in  Gondibert :  they 
are  replaced  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  in  the  tone  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  who  had  adopted  the  same  metre,  and,  as  some  have 
thought,  nourished  by  the  author^s  friendly  intercourse  with 
Ilobbes.  Crondibert  is  written  in  a  dear,  nervous  English 
style :  its  condensation  produces  some  obscurity ;  but  pedant- 
ry, at  least  that  of  language,  wiU  rarely  be  found  in  it ;  and 
Davenant  is  less  infected  by  the  love  of  conceit  and  of  extra- 
vagance than  his  contemporaries,  though  I  would  not  assert 
that  he  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  former  blemish.  But  the 
chief  praise  of  Gondibert  is  due  to  masculine  verse  in  a  good 
metrical  cadence ;  for  the  sake  of  which  we  may  forgive  the 
absence  of  interest  in  the  story,  and  even  of  those  glowing 
words  and  breathing  thoughts  which  are  the  soul  of  genuine 
poetry.  Gondibert  Is  very  little  read ;  yet  it  is  better  worth 
reading  than  the  Purple  Island,  though  it  may  have  less  of 
that  which  distinguishes  a  poet  from  another  man. 

48.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  —  for  we  now  come  to  the 
minor,  that  is  the  shorter  and  more  lyric,  poetry  of  goDoeta  or 
the  age  —  were  published  in  1609,  in  a  manner  as  Sh»kflp«». 
mysterious  as  their  subject  and  contents.  They  are  dedi- 
cated by  an  editor  (Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller)  **  to  Mr. 
W.  H.,  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets.''  ^  No  one,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  has  ever  doubted  their  genuineness ;  no  one 
can  doubt  that  they  express  not  only  r^  but  intense  emo- 
tions of  the  heart :  but  when  they  were  written,  who  was  the 
W.  H.  quaintly  called  their  begetter,  by  which  we  can  only 
understand  the  cause  of  their  being  written,  and  to  what  per- 
sons or  circumstances  they  allude,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
subject  of  much  curiosity.    These  sonnets  were  long  over- 

>  The  prcdn  worda  of  th«  <Mk»tloii  WiihcUi  Om 

9t^  th«  IbUowIng :  ~  WeU-wfehinf  Adtwtam 
^«Tb  the  only  B»>iter  Jnmt^to^ 

Of  Umm  anraliig  SooiM«a,  ^' *' 
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looked :  Steevens  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  scorn,  as 
productions  which  no  one  could  read:  hut  a  very  different 
suffirage  is  generally  given  by  the  lovers  of  poetry ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  now  a  tendency,  especially  among  young  men 
of  poetical  tempers,  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  these 
remarkable  productions.  They  rise,  indeed,  in  estimation, 
as  we  attentively  read  and  reflect  upon  them ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  at  first  they  give  us  much  pleasure.  No  one  ever 
entered  more  fully  than  Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this 
species  of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no 
merely  ornamental  line.  But,  though  each  sonnet  has  gene- 
rally its  proper  unity,  the  sense,  I  do  not  mean  the  gramma- 
tical construction,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  spread  from  one 
to  another,  independently  of  that  repetition  of  the  leading 
idea,  like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  fre- 
quently exhibits,  and  on  account  of  which  they  have  latterly 
been  reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collec- 
tion of  sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Italians, 
and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Petrarch  himself  They  may 
easily  be  resolved  into  several  series,  according  to  their  sub- 
jects :  *  but,  when  read  attentively,  we  find  them  relate  to  one 
definite,  though  obscure,  period  of  the  poet's  life ;  in  which 
an  attachment  to  some  female,  which  seems  to  have  touched 
neither  his  heart  nor  his  fancy  very  seasibly,  was  over- 
powered, without  entirely  ceasing,  by  one  to  a  fnend ;  and  this 
last  is  of  such  an  enthusiastic  character,  and  so  extravagant  in 
the  phrases  that  the  author  uses,  as  to  have  thrown  an  unac- 
countable mystery  over  the  whole  work.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
poetry  as  well  as  in  the  fictions  of  early  ages  we  find  a  more 
ardent  tone  of  affection  in  the  language  of  friendship  than  has 
since  been  usual ;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of 
such  rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of  admiring  love, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  beings  whom  nature  ever  produced  in 
the  human  form  pours  fort]b  to  some  unknown  youth  in  the 
majority  of  these  sonnets. 

49.  The  notion  that  a  woman  was  their  general  object  is 

1  Thii  has  been  done  In  a  lata  pnblicap  ftmnor  and  latter  part  of  the  aonneti. 

tion,  Sbalcspcare^a  Autobtofraphkal  Po-  Mr.  Brown^  work  did  not  flOl  Into  my 

ems,  bv  George  Armitage  Brown  (1888).  handitUl  nearly  the  time  that  theaetheets 

It  mif^t  have  occurred  to  any  atteutiTe  paaeed  through  the  prom,  which  I  mentlofi 

reader;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  ana^  oo  account  of  aomecolnddencei  of  <^»tnion, 

lyaii  waa  oTnr  io  completely  made  befbre,  eapedally  aa  to  ShakspeareHi  knowledce 

thotigh  almoat  eTery  one  baa  been  aware  of  Latin, 
that  dlffierent  peraoot  are  addreaaed  In  the 
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totally  untenable,  and  it  is  strange  that  Coleridge  should 
have  entertained  it^  Those  that  were  evidently  ThepewoB 
addressed  to  a  woman,  the  person  above  hinted,  whomth^ 
are  by  much  the  smaller  part  of  the  whole, — but  •'***'"^ 
twenty-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  And  this 
mysterious  Mr.  W.  H.  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  idolized 
friend  of  Shakspeare.  But  who  could  he  be  ?  No  one  re- 
corded as  such  in  literary  history  or  anecdote  answers  the 
description.  But  if  we  seize  a  clew  which  innumerable  pas- 
sages give  us,  and  suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  high 
rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty  and  accomplishment,  in  whose 
favor  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  the 
world,  a  player  and  a  poet,  though  he  were  the  author  of 
Macbeth,  might  be  thought  honored,  something  of  the  strange- 
ness, as  it  api>ears  to  us,  of  Shakspeare*s  humiliation  in  address- 
ing him  as  a  being  before  whose  feet  he  crouched,  whose  frown 
he  feared,  whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kind, 
— the  seduction  of  the  mistress  to  whom  we  have  alluded^ — he 
felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting  ;  something,  I  say,  of  the 
strangeness  of  tliis  humiliation,  and  at  best  it  b  but  little, 
may  be  lightened,  and  in  a  certain  sense  rendet^d  intelligible. 
And  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  within  a  few  years, 
by  inquirers  independent  of  each  other,  that  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke,  bom  in  1580,  and  afterwards  a  man 
of  noble  and  gallant  character,  though  always  of  a  licentious 
life,  was  shadowed  under  the  initials  of  Mr.  W.  H.  This 
hypothesis  is  not  strictly  proved,  but  sufficiently  so,  in  my 
opinion,  to  demand  our  assent.' 


1  "It  Memi  to  me,  that  th«  foimett 
eoold  onlj  have  oome  from  •  man  deeply 
In  lofe,  end  in  lore  with  e  woman ;  and 
there  is  one  eonnet,  which,  from  ite  in«m- 

Kiitj,  I  take  to  he  a  porpoaed  blind. "~ 
ble  TiOk,  Tol.  ii.  p  180.  This  sonnet 
the  editor  snppoees  to  be  the  twentieth, 
which  certainly  oonld  not  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman;  but  the  proof  la 
equally  strong  as  to  most  of  the  net. 
Coleridge's  o|Anion  Is  absolutely  nntena- 
ble ;  nor  do  I  eooeelTe  that  anr  one  else  Is 
Ukdy  to  maintain  It  after  reading  the  son- 
nets of  Shakspeare:  bat,  to  those  who 
baf*  not  done  this,  the  authority  may 
Justly  seem  imposing. 

«  In  the  OenUeman's  Msgadnslbr  1S8S, 
p.  ZiTHpoMt.  it  wUl  be  seen,  that  this  oe- 
currsd  both  to  Mr.  Boaden  and  Bfr.  Hay- 
wood Bright.  And  It  does  not  appear,  that 
Mr.  Brown,  author  of  the  work  above 


quoted,  had  any  knowledge  of  their  pri- 
ority. 

Drake  has  fbcsd  on  Lord  Southampton 
as  the  ol)(}eot  of  theee  sonnets,  induced 
probably  by  the  tradition  of  his  friendship 
with  Shakspeare,  and  by  the  latter's  hav- 
Itc  dedicated  to  him  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
as  well  as  by  what  Is  remarkable  on  the 
Ikoeor  theserieeof  sonnets,  — that  Shak- 
speare looked  up  to  his  Mend  "with  reve- 
rence and  homage.**  But,  unftnrtnnately. 
this  was  only  the  refeteuce  and  homage  of 
an  luferkv  to  one  of  high  rank,  andf  not 
such  as  the  Tirtues  of  Southampton  mighl 
have  challenged.  Prooft  of  the  low  mml 
charMter  of  ^'  Mr.  W.  H."  are  continual. 
It  was  also  hnpoasible  that  Lord  South- 
ampton could  be  called  '^  beauteous  and 
tovely  youth."  or  ''sweet  boy.'*  Mn. 
Jameaon,  te  her  Loves  of  the  Poets,  hat 
adopted  tbs  iune  hypothesis,  but  to  teoed 
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50.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  beauties  of  these  sonnets, 
the  pleasure  of  their  perusal  is  greatly  diminished  bj  these 
circumstances;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shak- 
speare  had  never  written  them.  There  is  a  weakness  and  fcXlj 
in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection,  which  is  not  redeemed 
by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long 
series  of  sonnets.  But  there  are  also  faults  of  a  merely 
critical  nature.  The  obscurity  is  often  such  as  odIj  conjec- 
ture can  penetrate ;  the  strain  of  tenderness  and  adoration 
would  be  too  monotonous,  were  it  less  unpleasing;  and  so 
many  frigid  conceits  are  scattered  around,  that  we  might 
almost  fancy  the  poet  to  have  written  without  genuine  emo- 
tion, did  not  such  a  host  of  other  passages  attest  the  contrary. 

51.  The  sonnets  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  the  most 
Sonsets  of  celebrated  in  that  class  of  poets,  have  obtained,  pro- 
Dmmmond  bably,  as  mudi  praise  as  they  deserve.^  But  Uiey 
*^*****^*  are  poHshed  and  elegant,  free  from  conceit  and  bad 

.taste,  in  pure  unblemished  English:  some  are  pathetic  or 
tender  in  sentiment,  and,  if  they  do  not  show  much  originality, 
at  least  would  have  acquired  a  &ir  place  among  the  Italians 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  and  of 
Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  are  per- 
haps hardly  inferior.  Some  may  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
last  poet  should  be  placed  on  such  a  leveL'    But  the  difficulty 

Id  oonaeqiMDce  to  sappose  soom  ot  tfa*  obtained; "  which  ■eemi  to  My  th«  noM 

earlier  loiinete  to  be  eddreated  to  a  wo-  thing,  but  Is  in  fiict  dUferenl.    He  ob- 

man.  aerres  that  Dmmmond  '*  flreqneotljr  bor> 

Pembroke  ancoeeded  to  hie  fkther  In  1601:  rows  and  aometimee  translates  from  the 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  sonneUwere  ItaUan  and  Spanish  poets/*— Sonthej's 

written  about  that  time,  some  probablj  British  Poets,  p.  796.     The  Prions  inveo- 

eariier,  some  later.    That  they  were  the  tive    of  Oifford  acainst  Drommond   fbr 

same  as  Meres,  In  1686,  has  mentioned  haTing  written  inlTate  memoranda  of  his 

among  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare,  coufeisatlonB  with  Ben  Jonson,  wliich  he 

**  his  sngred  sonnets  among  his  pirlTate  did  not  publish,  and  which,  Ibr  ao^l  we 

IHends,"  I  do  not  beliere,  both  on  account  know,  were  peribcUr  fUthhil,  Is  ansnrd. 

of  the  date,  and  from  the  peculiarly  per-  Any  one  else  would  have  been  thankfral 

sonal  allusions  Uwy  contain.  ixr  so  much  Uterary  aneedole. 

[Much  hM  been  written  latdy  on  the  *  Lord  Stirlinc  Is  rather  moootonons,  aa 
enl^lect  of  ShakspeareHi  sonnets ;  and  a  aonneteers  usually  aie ;  and  he  addresses 
natural  reluctance  to  admit  anr  failings  his  mliitrsss  by  the  nppeUaHoo,  "  Fair 
in  such  a  man  has  led  some  to  mney  that  tjgress."  Campbell  obserres  that  there 
his  mistress  was  no  other  than  his  wifc,  Is  elegance  of  eipresiiciu  In  a  fnr  of  Stir- 
Ann  Hathaway,  and  others  to  eoiOeeture  Ung^  sltorter  pieces.  — Vol.  It.  p.  906. 
that  be  lent  hii  pen  to  the  amours  of  a  The  kmgest  posm  of  Stirling  is  eoatM 
friend.  But  I  h*Te  seen  no  ground  to  Domesday,  In  twtiy  bot^LS,  or,  as  he  caOi 
alter  my  own  Tiew  of  the  case,  except  that  them.  home.  It  is  written  in  the  ItaUaa 
possibly  some  other  sonnets  may  have  oetare  staam,  and  has  somewhat  of  the 
been  meant  by  Meres.— 1842.]  condensedstyteof  the  philosophical  school, 

1  I  concur  in  this  with  Mr.  Campbell,  which  he  seems  to  have  tanltated ;  but  hii 

It.  848.    Mr.  Souths  thinks  Drummond  numbers  are  Ima^ 
**hMdesarTed  the  high  rsputattonhs  haa 


uiyiiizyu  iiy 
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of  finding  the  necessary  rbjmes  in  our  language  has  caused 
most  who  have  attempted  the  sonnet  to  swerve  from  laws 
which  cannot  be  transgressed,  at  least  to  the  degree  they  have 
often  dared,  without  losing  the  unity  for  which  that  complex 
mechanism  was  contrived.  Certainly  three  quatrains  of  alter- 
nate rhymes,  succeeded  by  a  couplet,  which  Drummond,  like 
many  other  English  poets,  has  sometimes  given  us,  is  the 
very  worst  form  of  the  sonnet,  even  if,  in  deference  to  a  scanty 
number  of  Italian  precedents,  we  allow  it  to  pass  as  a  sonnet 
at  alL^  We  possess,  indeed,  noble  poetry  in  the  form  of  son- 
net ;  yet  with  us  it  seems  more  fitted  for  grave  than  amatory 
composition :  in  the  latter  we  miss  the  fieuality  and  grace  of 
our  native  English  measures,  the  song,  the  madriga^  or  the 
baUad 

52.  Carew  is  the  most  celebrated  among  the  liehter  poets, 
though  no  collection  has  hitherto,  embraced  his  entire  ^^^^^ 
writings.  Headley  has  said,  and  Ellis  echoes  the 
pnuse,  that  '^  Carew  has  the  ease  without  the  pedantiy  of 
Waller,  and  perhaps  less  conceit  Waller  is  too  exclusively 
considered  as  the  first  man  who  brought  versification  to  any 
thing  like  its  present  standard.  Carew's  pretensions  to  the 
same  merit  are  seldom  sufficiently  either  considered  or 
allowed."  Yet,  in  point  of  versification,  others  of  the  same 
age  seem  to  have  surpassed  Carew,  whose  lines  are  often  very 
harmonious,  but  not  so  artftdly  constructed  or  so  uniformly 
pleasing  as  those  <^  Waller.  He  is  remarkably  unequal :  the 
best  of  his  little  poems  (none  of  more  than  thirty  lines  are 
good)  excel  all  of  his  time ;  but,  after  a  few  lines  of  great 
beauty,  we  often  come  to  some  ill-expressed  or  obscure  or 


1  ThetasitiiiMte  mamt  eoMiili  of  two  tht  ttibd  liiM,  vfll  aiftk*  a  fml  mumI. 

qofttnliM ftDd  two  ttTMti:  m  moeh  ikiU,  whkh  Shakmu*,  MUton.  BovlMf  uid 

to  «j  tlM  liMt,  li  zvqnirod  for  tho  m^  Wordiworth  Imto  often  ftOtd  to  flvo  im, 

wgwmMit  of  tbo  Utter  m  of  tho  fbrniar.  oron  who*  th^  hmf  (Itmi  as  ■omothhif 

Hm  rfajmoi  of  tho  last  dz  ttnoo  an  oap*-  good  Imtoad. 

bloof  BaQjamofQaMotf;  Imtbrflkrtho  [Tboeoomoafbniof  ttioItallMitoiuMi 

wotst,ftiMl  Also  tbo  leMtooaunonlBltatj,  li  eoUod  rMM  cUaiM ;  whm  the  rfajmot 

If  that  lioaraoUy  adopt,  — tho  fifth  and  of  tho  two  qoatnloa  an  1, 4, 6, 8— 2,  S, 

Mzth  rhymfaiff  togothor,  ftoqooBtly  aftor  a  9. 7;  bat  tho  altainato  ifajiao  •onwrtmoa, 

ftall paoao,  ao  that  tbo  oooDot  ooda  with  toooghkoan^alarlyioeenit.    TboterDoti 

thoDoiatof aaoptgram.    Thobort,aatbo  an olthor in n$mm wicwf —oftt, or rima ^ttr^ 

Italtea  boMU  la  tbo  rfaymfaif  tofottMr  of  note;  andgfoattaiioty  latMuidla  tboaa, 

tho  thno  oaoToa and  tho  thioo  of«a  Unoa ;  oron  among  tbo  oa^poata.    QnadHopra- 

bat,  aa  oar  langoage  la  kaa  ikb  in  oonao-  ftti  tbo  order  ft,  b,  »,  b. »,  b,  mhtn  thora 

Bant  tannlnartona,  tbore  oan  bo  no  ol^)ao>  an  only  two  rityming  Mcmlnatkiaa ;  bat 

tlotttowbathaaabaadantproeodaBtBevon  do«a  not  ot^Joet  to  ft,  b,  o, »,  b,  o ;  or  oron 

Intholia,— tbo  rbyniii«  of  tbo  first  and  ft,b,o,  b,ft,o.    Tho  oonptot  tsrndafttion 

ftrarth,  osoond  and  fifth,  third  and  dzth  bo  ontirsly  oonrtomns.      Quadrio,  Storin 

Mms.    Thto,withftbiwakb  thoaenas  at  d*  ogai  Pooaift,  iii.  SB.  ~  1848.] 

VOL.  m.  17 
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weak  or  inharmonious  passage.  Few  will  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  has  more  fancy  and  more  tenderness  than  Wal- 
ler, bat  less  choice,  less  judgment  and  knowledge  where  to 
stop,  less  of  the  equability  which  never  offends,  less  attentioo 
to  the  unity  and  thread  of  his  little  pieces.  I  should  hesitate  to 
give  him,  on  the  whole,  the  preference  as  a  poet,  taking  col- 
lectively  the  attributes  of  that  character ;  for  we  must  not,  in 
such  a  comparison,  overlook  a  good  deal  of  very  inferior  merit 
which  may  be  found  in  the  short  volume  of  Carew's  poems. 
The  best  have  great  beauty ;  but  he  has  had,  in  late  criticism, 
his  full  share  of  applause.  Two  of  his  most  pleasing  little 
poems  appear  also  among  those  of  Herrick ;  and  as  Carew's 
were,  I  believe,  published  posthumously,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  other  poet,  independently  of  some 
internal  evidence  as  to  one  of  them.  In  all  ages,  these  very 
short  compositions  circulate  for  a  time  in  polished  society, 
while  mistakes  as  to  the  real  author  are  naturaL* 

53.  The  minor  poetry  of  Ben  Jonson  is  extremely  beau- 
Ben  Joown.  ^^^  "^  ^  partly  mixed  with  his  masques  and 
interludes,  poetical  and  musical  rather  than  dramatic 
pieces,  and  intended»to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  charms 
of  song,  as  well  as  by  the  varied  scenes  that  were  brought 
before  the  eye ;  partly  in  very  short  effusions  of  a  sin^e  sen- 
timent, among  which  two  epitaphs  are  known  by  heart  Jon- 
son possessed  an  admirable  taste  and  feeling  in  poetry,  which 
his  dramas,  except  the  Sad  Shepherd,  do  not  entirely  lead  us 
to  value  highly  enough ;  and,  when  we  consider  how  many 
other  intellectual  excellences  distinguished  him,  —  wit,  obser- 
vation, judgment,  memory,  learning,  —  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  ^O  rare  Ben  Jonson!"  is 
not  more  pithy  than  it  is  true. 

*  One  of  Umm  poems  boglna,—  Um  oOmt  TmrtetfoiM  an  Ibr  Um  wocat.    I 


•*  AiDOogBt  Um  mTrUM  m  I  walk'd, 


must  lnT«  it  ia  doabi  wheUiar  h*  bor- 


Herriek  wante  ftnir  good  Udm  which  an  hai  a  trick  of  raoiUnc  what  h»  ttkm. 

SL?*?^i  •'*t!f  .  ?^'?.!^?T2  8ockHiifh«iMiiiioompM«bklmifiO«a 

Ukolj  to  have  bean  interpolated  than  left  uAwAmiJMwtm  •  — 

ont,  thle  leadato  a  aort  of  inference  that  ^  Tv?J       ^  .^     ^^ * 

be  waa  ttie  original :  there  aie  alao  aome  **  Her  ftet  beneath  the  nettkoat, 

•Oier  petty  improrameota.    The  aeeood  I***  ^  *«»«•»  ■*?*?  "  "S*  ?**» 

poem  la  that  beginning,  —  Aaif  th^imed  tbeUght." 

''AakmewhylMndTOubara  Batxfekhaaitthaa:  — 

Thlaflratllngofttielnftnt7«tf.>'  "  Her  pwt^  fcai,  Jflb  anrft.  did  «ap 

aarriekgivea  the  aeeood  Una  atiai«alj,  AUtttaoot;'* 

**  Thia  sweet  inftnta  of  the  7«ar,**  a  most  afaigntor  panllal  te  an  elegant 
«UQh  li  Utile  else  than  I 
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54.  G«orge  Wither,  by  aiding  with  the  less  poetical  thoagh 
more  prosperous  party  in  the  dvil  war,  and  by  a  ^j^^ 
profusion  of  temporary  writings  to  serve  the  ends  of 
faction  and  folly,  has  left  a  name  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  despise,  till  Ellb  did  justice  to  ^  that  playful  fancy,  pure 
taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  distinguish  the 
poetry  of  his  early  youth."  His  best  poems  were  published 
m  1622,  with  the  title.  Mistress  of  Philarete.  Some  of  them 
are  highly  beaudful,  and  bespeak  a  mind  above  the  grovelling 
Puritanism  into  which  he  afterwards  felL  I  think  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  in  our  lyric  poetry  of  this  period  equal  to 
Wither^s  lines  on  his  Muse,  published  by  Ellls.^ 

55.  The  poetiy  of  Habington  is  that  of  a  pure  and  amiable 
mind,  turned  to  versification  by  the  custom  of  the  Hawanwi. 
age,  during  a  real  passion  for  a  lady  of  birth  and  **^ 
virtue,  the  Castara  whom  he  afterwards  married ;  but  it  dis- 
plays no  great  original  power,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  blemishes  of  hyperbolical  compliment  and 
far-fetched  imagery.  The  poems  of  William,  Earl  imIot 
of  Pembroke,  long  known  by  the  character  drawn  for  ^«»*>«*»- 
him  by  Clarendon,  and  now  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare's 
doting  friendship,  were  ushered  into  the  world  after  his  death, 
with  a  letter  of  extravagant  Battery  addressed  by  Donne  to 
Christiana,  Countess  of  Devonshire.^  But  there  is  little  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  freedom  from  interpolation  of  these 
posthumous  editions.  Among  these  poems  attributed  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  we  find  one  of  the  best  known  of  Carew's ;  *  and 
even  the  fkmous  lines  addressed  to  the  Soul,  which  some  have 
given  to  Silvester.  The  poems,  in  general,  are  of  little 
merit ;  some  are  grossly  indecent ;  nor  would  they  be  men- 
tioned here  except  for  the  interest  recently  attached  to  the 
author's  name.  But  they  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare. 

56.  Sir  John  Suckling  is  acknowledged  to  have  left  fiir 
behind  him  all  former  writers  of  song  in  gayety  ,,^^„^ 
and  ease :  it  is  not  equally  dear  that  he  has  ever 

since  been  surpassed.    His  poetiy  aims  at  no  higher  praise : 
he  shows  no  sentiment  or  imagination,  either  because  he  had 

>  BlUi^s  SpediBMis  of  luly  In^Mi  of  ouUor  date.    The  CountMi  of  Ihrim- 

Forti,ffi.M.  ahlraliDOtealkddowacar:  b     '     '      ' 

•  Th«  only  cditkMi  tbaX  I  h^y  moo.  or  dM  la  IMS. 
thai  I  flnd  moatloiMd,  of  Lord  Pembroko^t       •  u  a.w  •»«  m^  i^/.^  -IlIm-l- 

UOM  eoooclTo  thai  tbm  moM  bt  OM  Tho  fofcl«i  aloiM  of  tha  dajr. 
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them  not,  or  because  he  did  not  require  eithei;  in  the  style  he 
chose.  Perhaps  the  Italians  may  have  poetry  in  that  style 
equal  to  Suckling's ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  in  French :  that  there  is  none  in 
LoTdace      ^^^  I  *"*  convinced.^    Lovelace  is  chiefly  known 

by  a  single  song :  his  other  poetry  is  much  inferior ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  the  flowers  of 
our  early  verse,  both  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the  subsequent 
age,  have  been  well  cuUed  by  good  taste  and  a  friendly  spirit 
of  selection.  We  must  not  judge  of  them,  or  shall  judge  of 
them  very  favorably,  by  the  extracts  of  Headley  or  Ellis. 

57.  The  most  amorous  and  among  the  best  of  our  amorous 
g^^^^      poets  was  Robert  Herrick,  a  clergyman  ejected  from 

his  living  in  Devonshire  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
whose  ^^Hesperides,  or  Poems  Human  and  Divine,"  were 
published  in  1648.  Herrick's  divine  poems  are,  of  course, 
such  as  might  be  presumed  by  their  title  and  by  his  calling ; 
of  his  human,  which  are  poetically  much  superior,  and  proba- 
bly written  in  early  life,  the  greater  portion  is  light  and 
voluptuous,  while  some  border  on  the  licentious  and  indecent. 
A  selection  was  published  in  1815,  by  which,  as  commonly 
happens,  the  poetical  fame  of  Herrid^  does  not  suffer:  a 
number  of  dull  epigrams  are  omitted ;  and  the  editor  has  a 
manifest  preference  for  what  must  be  owned  to  be  the  most 
elegant  and  attractive  part  of  his  author^s  rhymes.  He  has 
much  of  the  lively  grace  that  distinguishes  Anacreon  and 
Catullus,  and  approaches  also,  with  a  less  cloying  monotony, 
to  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus.  Herrick  has  as  much 
variety  as  the  poetry  of  kisses  can  well  have ;  but  his  love  it 
in  a  very  slight  degree  that  of  sentiment,  or  even  any  intense 
passion :  his  mistresses  have  little  to  recommend  them,  even 
in  his  own  eyes,  save  their  beauties ;  and  none  of  these  are 
omitted  in  his  catalogues.  Yet  he  is  abundant  in  the  re- 
sources of  verse  :  without  the  exuberant  gayety  of  Suckling, 
or  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  Carew,  he  b  sportive,  fimciful,  and 
generally  of  polished  language.  The  &ults  of  his  age  are 
sometimes  apparent :  though  he  is  not  of^en  obscure,  he  runs, 
more  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety  than  any  other  cause, 
into  occasional  pedantry.  He  has  his  conceits  and  &lse 
thoughts ;  but  these  are  more  than  redeemed  by  the  numerous 

>  SuckUac't  BplUuJuDliiBi,  tiioath  aol   iPorid,andlfaBAftehlMiplMtof 
wTitt«ii  Ibr  tbom  **  qui  miuu  ooHtto  ■••    and  IhoUttj. 
TOTlorM,'*  hM  bMa  iMd  by  almo^  aU  Om 
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very  little  poems  (for  those  of  Herrick  are  freqaentlj  not 
longer  than  epigrams),  which  may  be  praised  witiiout  much 
more  qualification  than  belongs  to  such  poetry. 

58.  John  Milton  was  bom  in  1609.     Few  are  ignorant  of 
his  life,  in  recovering  and  recording  every  circum-  j^^^^ 
stance  of  which  no  diligence  has  been  spared,  nor 

has  it  often  been  unsuccessfuL  Of  his  Latin  poetry,  some  was 
written  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  in  English,  we  have  nothing, 
I  believe,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  the 
sonnet  on  entering  his  twenty-third  year.  In  1634  he  wrote 
Comus,  which  was  published  in  1637.  Lyddas  was  written 
in  the  latter  year;  and  most  of  his  shorter  pieces  soon  after- 
wards, except  the  sonnets,  s(»ne  of  which  do  not  come  within 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

59.  Comus  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  taste  and 
feeling,  that  a  great  poet  had  arisen  in  England,  and  qj^^jqiq^ 
one  partly  formed  in  a  different  school  from  his  con-  ^ 
temporaries.  Many  of  them  had  produced  highly  beautiful 
and  imaginative  passages ;  but  none  had  evinced  so  classical 
a  judgment,  none  had  aspired  to  so  regular  a  perfection. 
Jonson  had  learned  much  from  the  ancients ;  but  there  was 
a  grace  in  their  best  modeb  which  he  did  not  quite  attain. 
Neither  his  Sad  Shepherd  nor  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher  have  the  elegance  or  dignity  of  Comus.  A  noble 
virgin  and  her  young  brothers,  by  whom  this  masque  was  ori- 
ginally represented,  required  an  elevation,  a  purity,  a  sort  of 
severity  of  sentiment,  which  no  one  in  that  age  could  have 
given  but  Milton.  He  avoided,  and  nothing  loath,  the  more 
festive  notes  which  dramatic  poetry  was  wont  to  mingle  with 
its  serious  strain.  But  for  this  he  compensated  by  the  bright- 
est hues  of  fancy  and  the  sweetest  melodv  of  song.  In  Comus 
we  find  nothing  prosaic  or  feeble,  no  mlse  taste  in  the  in* 
cidents,  and  not  much  in  the  language ;  nothing  over  which 
we  should  desire  to  pass  on  a  second  perusaL  The  want  of 
what  we  may  call  personality,  —  none  of  the  characters  hav- 
ing names,  except  Comus  himself,  who  is  a  very  indefinite 
being,  —  and  the  absence  of  all  positive  attributes  of  time 
and  place,  enhance  the  ideality  of  the  fiction  by  a  certain 
indistinctness  not  unpleasing  to  the  imagination, 

60.  It  has  been  said,  I  think  very  fisurly,  that  Lyddas  is  a 
good  test  of  a  real  feeling  for  what  is  peculiarly  jw^^. 
called  poetry.     Many,  or,  perhaps  we  mi^^t  say. 
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moA  radns  do  mat  tarte  its  excelknee ;  nor  does  il  follow 
tiMt  thej  mxf  not  gR^ J  admire  Pope  and  Drjden,  or 
eren  Yirgfl  aikd  HoaKr.  Ji  k,  bowerer,  soaaewfaat  reonria- 
ble  that  Johnsoo,  wbo  baa  naammfd  bb  critical  repntatioQ 
bjthe  inost  cootempCooos  depreciatiott  of  this  poeao,  had,  in 
an  earfier  part  of  his  li^  aekcted  the  tatth  edbogoe  of  Vir- 
gO  for  peculiar  praise,^ — the  tenth  edogne,  wfaidi,  beantifnl 
as  it  is,  bekng?  to  the  same  da»  of  ptftoral  and  personal 
aUegorjy  and  leqmres  the  ame  sacrifice  of  rfjwnning  criti- 
ciam*  as  the  L jridas  itself  In  the  age  of  MQton,  the  po- 
etical world  hid  been  accnstomed  bj  the  Italian  and  ^aonsh 
writers  to  a  Bsore  abandant  use  of  allegofj  than  has  been 
plfawng  to  their  poBtentr;  but  Ljddas  is  not  so  mnch  in 
the  nature  of  an  allegory  as  of  a  masqoe:  the  dtaracters 
pass  before  our  ejes  in  inuginatkn,  as  on  the  stage;  thej 
are  diieflj  m jthoiogicaL  bat  not  creatioos  of  the  poeC  Our 
sjmpath J  with  the  fitte  of  Ljddas  ma j  not  be  much  stronger 
than  for  the  desertion  of  Galios  bj  his  mistress ;  but  man j 
poons  win  jield  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  jmagination  that 
produce  no  emotion  in  the  heart,  or  none  at  least  except 
throogh  asgociatioDS  independent  of  the  sobject. 

61.  The  introduction  of  St.  Peter,  after  the  foboloos  deities 
of  the  sea,  has  appeared  an  incongmitj  deserving  of  censare 
to  some  admirers  of  this  poem.  It  woald  be  Terj  relnctantlj 
that  we  could  abandon  to  this  criticism  the  most  splendid 
passage  it  presents.  Bat  the  censare  rests,  as  I  think,  on 
too  narrow  a  principle.  In  narratiye  or  dramatic  poetry, 
where  something  like  illasioa  <^  momentary  belief  is  to  be 
produced,  the  mind  requires  an  objective  possibility,  a  capa- 
city of  real  existence,  not  only  in  all  the  separate  portions 
of  the  imagined  story,  bat  in  their  coherency  and  relation  to 
a  common  whole.  Whatever  is  obviously  incongruous,  what- 
ever shodu  our  previous  knowledge  of  possibility,  destroys, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  acquiescence  in  the  fiction,  which 
it  is  the  true  business  of  the  fiction  to  produce.  But  the 
case  SB  not  the  same  in  such  poems  as  Lyddas.  They  pre- 
tend to  no  credibility ;  they  aim  at  no  illusion :  they  are  read 
with  the  willing  abandonment  of  the  imagination  to  a  waking 
dream,  and  require  only  that  general  possilnlity,  that  com- 
bination of  images  whidi  common  experience  does  not  reject 
as  incompatible,  without  which  the  foncy  of  the  poet  would 
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be  only  like  thai  of  the  lunatic  And  it  had  been  so  uraal 
to  blend  sacred  with  mythological  personages  in  allegory, 
that  no  one  probably  in  Milton*s  age  would  have  been  strudc 
by  the  objection. 

62.  The  Allegro  and  Penseroso  are  perhaps  more  fami- 
liar to  ufl  than  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Milton.  Aikgro  aimi 
They  satisfy  the  critics,  and  they  delight  mankind.  ^««««»- 
The  choice  of  images  is  so  judicious,  their  succession  so  rapid, 
the  allusions  are  so  yarious  and  pleasing,  the  leading  distinc- 
tion oi  the  poems  is  so  felicitously  maintained,  the  yersifi- 
cation  is  so  animated,  that  we  may  place  them  at  the  head 
<^  that  long  series  of  descriptiye  poems  which  our  language 
has  to  boast.  It  may  be  added,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Milton's  writings,  that  they  are  sustained  at  an  uniform  pitch, 
with  few  blemishes  of  expression,  and  scarce  any  feebleness ; 
a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  all  the  contempora- 
neous poetry,  except  perhaps  that  of  Waller.  Johnson  has 
thought,  that,  while  there  is  no  mirth  in  his  melancholy,  he 
can  detect  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth.  Thb  seems  to  be 
too  strongly  put ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  his  Allegro  is  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  and  that  even  his  cheerfulness  is  not  always 
without  effort.  In  these  poems  he  is  indebted  to  Fletcher,  to 
Burton,  to  Browne,  to  Wither,  and  probably  to  more  of  our 
early  versifiers ;  for  he  was  a  great  collector  of  sweets  from 
those  wild  Bowers. 

63.  The  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  far  less  popular  than  most  of 
the  poetiT  of  Milton,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  odeontht 
English  language.  A  grandeur,  a  simplicity,  a  NmttTitj. 
breadth  of  manner,  an  imagination  at  once  elevated  and  re- 
strained by  the  subject,  reign  throughout  it  If  Pindar  is  a 
model  of  lyric  poetry,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other  ode 
so  truly  Pindaric ;  but  more  has  naturally  been  derived  from 
the  Scriptures.  Of  the  other  short  poems,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  pity  that  the  first  lines  are  bad,  and  the  last  much 
worse ;  for  rarely  can  we  find  more  feeling  or  beauty  than  in 
some  other  passages. 

64.  The  sonnets  of  Milton  have  obtained  of  late  years  the 
admiration  d  all  real  lovers  of  poetry.    Johnson  ^OBtkimm. 
has  been  as  impotent  to  fix  the  public  taste  in  this 
instance  as  in  his  other  criticisms  on  the  smaUer  poems  of  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost    These  scmnets  are  indeed  unequal ; 
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"^^^       «C4MMiif»&.    Ii.  a«  ajE?  lioc  v«  Mve  a*v 
^^  4-/  A*^  lau<  Mr  mmer  mat^vsarmm  mbs:  btt  i 

4/»*^x^  Vf  UA  4««scu.  kept  ap  a  fao^acj  «f 

«rt/«^«p   k  wan  ij  a^  t  ■■   b^ 

*r*;;#'yrt  !•  nj^w  j^anu    The  French 

|/faMe;  <^t/m;  Boaaiwa  rBoriwoiui>.whoai 

f^a/«^  witli  Um  U»I  of  the  ntctediag  eeotarj. 

wf^myff^cnm  ihtX  on  the  6aah  of  Hevj  lY.  is  reckooed  tke 


)MMi$  (>rimaOa^  tqaal^  —  aoaie  of  hit  iluiiieiB  tfaiak,  to  Sar- 
t/^kas  and  mntnur,  a*  oOien  preaoDe,  to  Honce;  and 
i^ifimrimf  who,  hartog  tolaoed  bis  leisiire  boon  with  Gra^ 
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and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin  yersification,  has  obtained  in  the 
last  the  genera]  suffrage  of  critics.^  I  can  speak  of  none  of 
these  from  direct  knowledge,  except  of  Borbonius,  whose  Diraa 
on  the  death  of  Henrj  have  not  appeared,  to  my  judgment, 
deserving  of  so  much  eulogy. 

67.  The  Grermans  wrote  much  in  Latin,  especially  in  the 
eariier  decades  of  this  period.  Melissus  Schedius,  in  Oermanj 
not  undistinguished  in  his  native  tongue,  might  have  *°^  '^^* 
been  mentioned  as  a  Latin  poet  in  the  last  volume ;  since  most 
of  his  compositions  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  Italy  we  have  not  many  conspicuous  names.  The  bad 
taste  that  infested  the  school  of  Marini  spread  also,  according 
to  Tiraboschi,  over  Latin  poetry.  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Qau- 
dian  became  in  their  eyes  better  models  than  Catullus  and 
Vii^  Baillet,  or  rather  those  whom  he  copies,  and  among 
whom  Rossi  (author  of  the  Pinacotheca  Virorum  Blustrium, 
under  the  name  of  Erythrssus,  a  profuse  and  indiscriminating 
panegyrist,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  contemporaries)  furnishes 
the  chief  materials,  bestows  praise  on  Cesarini,  on  Querenghi, 
whom  even  Tiraboschi  selects  from  the  crowd,  and  on  Mi^ei 
Barberini,  best  known  as  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

68.  Holland  stood  at  the  head  of  Europe  in  this  line  of 
poetry.  Grotius  has  had  the  reputation  of  writing  inHoUaad: 
with  spirit,  elegance,  and  imagination.'  But  he  is  HdMioi. 
excelled  by  Heinsius,  whose  elegies,  still  more  than  his  hex- 
ameters, may  be  ranked  high  in  modem  Latin.  The  habit, 
however,  of  classical  imitation,  has  so  much  weakened  all  in- 
dividual originality  in  these  versifiers,  that  it  is  oflen  difficult 
to  distinguish  them,  or  to  pronounce  of  any  twenty  lines  that 
they  might  not  have  been  written  by  some  other  author. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  elegies  of  Buchanan  with  those  of 
Heinsius,  wherever  there  are  no  proper  names  to  guide  us. 


1  BallkC.  JugemcDi  d«  S^ftvuf,   hai  etmn  a  dea  odM  dlgMt  de  l^tlqnlM, 

exitleiMd  all  thtw  ftiid  Mmttl  man.    Rft-  mak  U  a  de  gnuMtet  iD«t*U*te  par  la  bA- 

pfai'a  opinkm  oa  Latin  poatry  la  antttlad  to  langa  da  aon  cmtwettn  qui  nW  paa  aaaw 

moeb  TCfard  from  hia  own  ezeallaoea  in  nni."— B^flaxkma  for  la  Po«tlqna,  p.  90S. 

1ft.    Ha  praiaaa  thraa   l7iiat»,~Caaimir,  •   *  [Tba  Adamna  Sxnl  of  Oxottoa,  wtdeh, 

MafiUlanat^  and  Cariaantea ;  tba  two  Uft-  altar  going  through  aaTeral  adltaooa  la 

tirbaing  Frroeh.    »' SarUenakl  a  da  I'^U-  Holland  belhra  tha  mMdla  of  tba  aaran. 

vallon,  maia  aana  poraU ;  Mafdatooat  aal  taenth  eantnry,  baa  lataly  baan  ratrua- 

pnr,  maia  aana  aUTatioQ.     Oeriaantaa  a  latad  br  Mr.  Barfaam,  la  not  onlj  of  eon. 

Joint  dana  aea  odaa  Tun  at  l^utra ;  ear  U  aldarabla  poatieal  marit,  bat  ifciii  iliig  of 

•eilt  nobkment.  at  d'nn  ityle  aaaaa  pur.  notkoa,  as  haTlng  auggaatad  moeb  to  lOI- 

AprtotoutfUn'apaatantdafeuquaCad-  ton.      Landar  parcaiTad   tbia.   but  waa 

mtr^  laqnal  avoit  bira  da  I'eeprlt.  at  de  oat  atrangalj   kd   to  azagiarala  tba  raaam- 

aqnit  haunuz  qui  fldt  Ion  poitaa.    BU'  blanee  by  fbrgary.  — 1847.] 
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"  /fy*4   '» ;;;    «p^   u*/  >  uywr^u^  u\r  -vut  f'uiHi  T-jrairaef  m. 
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*/  ^»«^  P^  y».f  ^^///M^«  j^f'AOf^^  imA  %um%  fcr/w  to  p-a  m  good 


^'v'^^^  lM4*4Ar7  afirtt,  virirfc  to  tor  tW  Bart 

t*n»  IMm^m,  Mid  tefdhr  MMBS.  pariMft, 


M«f,  h;  lMII*i,  B.  Mas. 
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language  the  commonplaces  with  which  his  subject  happens  to 
furnish  him.  He  is  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Latin  poetry,  what 
Chiabrera  is  in  Italian,  bat  does  not  deserve  so  high  a  place. 
Sarbieyius  was  perhaps  the  first  who  succeeded  much  in  the 
Alcaic  stanza,  which  the  earlier  poets  seem  to  avoid,  or  to  use 
unskilfully.  But  he  has  many  unwarrantable  licenses  in  his 
metre,  and  even  false  quantities,  as  is  common  to  the  great 
minority  of  these  Latin  versifiers. 

70.  Gasper  Barlseus  had  as  high  a  name,  perhaps,  as  any 
Latin  poet  of  this  age.  His  rhythm  is  indeed  excel-  BMtoiM. 
lent ;  but,  if  he  ever  rises  to  other  excellence,  I  have 

not  lighted  on  the  passages.  A  greater  equality  I  have  never 
found  than  in  Barlaeus:  nothing  is  bad,  nothing  is  striking. 
It  was  the  practice  with  Dutchmen  on  their  marriage  to  pur- 
chase epithalamiums  in  hexameter  verse;  and  the  muse  of 
Barlseus  was  in  request.  These  nuptial  songs  are  of  course 
about  Peleus  and  Thetis,  or  similar  personages,  interspersed 
with  fitting  praises  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Such  poetry 
is  not  likely  to  rise  high.  The  epicedioy  or  funeral  lamenta- 
tions, paid  for  by  the  heir,  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the 
epithalamia;  and  the  panegyrical  effusions  on  public  or  pri- 
vate events  rather  worse.  The  elegies  <^  Barkens,  as  we 
generally  find,  are  superior  to  the  hexameters :  he  has  here 
the  same  smoothness  of  versification,  and  a  graceful  gayety 
which  gives  us  pleasure.  In  some  of  his  elegies  and  epistles, 
he  counterfeits  the  Ovidian  style  extremely  well,  so  that  they 
might  pass  for  those  of  his  modeL  Still  there  is  an  equabili- 
ty, a  recurrence  of  trivial  thoughts  and  forms,  which,  in  truth, 
is  too  much  characteristic  of  modem  Latin  to  be  a  reproach  to 
Barlseus.  He  uses  the  polysyllabic  termination  less  than 
earlier  Dutch  poets.  One  of  the  epithalamia  of  Barlseus,  it 
may  be  observed  before  we  leave  him,  is  entitled  Paradisus, 
and  recounts  the  nuptiab  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  possible 
that  Milton  may  have  seen  this :  the  fourth  book  of  the  Para* 
disc  Lost  compresses  the  excessive  diffuseness  of  Bariteus;  but 
the  ideas  are  in  great  measure  the  same.  Tet,  since  this  must 
naturally  be  the  case,  we  cannot  presume  imitation.  Few 
of  the  poems  of  Barlseus  are  so  redundant  as  this :  he  has  the 
gifi  of  stringing  together  mythological  parallels  and  descrip- 
tive poetry  wit]bout  stint ;  and  his  discretion  does  not  inform 
him  where  to  stop. 

71.  The  eight  books  of  Sylvss  by  Balde,  a  German  ecde^ 
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elastic,  are  extdled  by  BaOlet  and  Boaterwek  far  above  their 
ji^^  value:   the  odes  are  tumid  and   undassical;  jet 

Oraekpoem  some  have  Called  him  equal  to  Horace.  Heinsius 
oTHcinitaf.  ^^  j^  ^yjj  ^  Greek  verse.  His  Peplus  Grasoo- 
rum  Epigranunatum  was  published  in  1613.  These  are  what 
our  schoolboys  would  call  verj  indifferent  in  pcnnt  of  el^ance, 
and,  as  I  should  conceive,  of  accuracy :  articles  and  expletives 
(as  they  used  to  be  hti4>pily  called)  are  perpetually  employed 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  not  of  tiie  sense. 

72.  Scotland  might  perhaps  contend  with  Holland  in  this 
Bo-ta  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  *^  preceding  age.    In  the  Delicias 

oTScoUuld^  Poetarum  Scotorum,  published  in  1637  by  Arthur 
Jjj^'"  Jonston,  we  find  about  an  equal  produce  of  each  cen- 
tury ;  the  whole  number  being  thirty-seven.  Those 
of  Jonston  hunself,  and  some  elegies  by  Scot  of  Scotstarvet, 
are  among  the  best.  The  Scots  certainly  wrote  Latin  with  a 
good  ear,  and  considerable  elegance  of  phrase.  A  sort  of 
critical  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  last  century  as 
to  the  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Jonston. 
Though  the  national  honor  may  seem  equally  secure  by 
the  superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the  world.  I 
am  nevertheless  inclined  to  think,  that  Jonston's  Psalms,  all 
of  which  are  in  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  short  of  those  of 
Buchanan,  either  in  elegance  of  style  or  in  correctness  of  La- 
tinity.  In  the  137th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much 
pains,  he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval ;  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too  much 
difiuseness. 

73.  Nothing  good,  and  hardly  tolerable,  in  a  poetical  sense, 
Owen's  had  appeared  in  Latin  verse  among  ourselves  till 
•pignmf.  ^jjjg  period.  Owen's  epigrams  (Audoeni  Epigram- 
mata),  a  well-known  collection,  were  pubUshed  in  1607 :  un- 
equal enough,  they  are  sometimes  neat,  and  more  often  witty ; 
AiabMt«r>i  ^"^  ^^7  ^caTcelj  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry.  Ala- 
Bouaa.  baster,  a  man  of  recondite  Hebrew  learning,  pub- 
lished in  1632  his  tragedy  of  Roxana,  which,  as  he  teUs  us, 
was  written  about  forty  years  before  for  one  night's  represen- 
tation, probably  at  college,  but  had  been  lately  printed  by 
some  plagiary  as  his  own.  He  forgets,  however,  to  inform 
the  reader,  and  thus  lays  himself  open  to  some  recrimination, 
that  his  tragedy  is  very  largely  borrowed  from  the  Dalida  of 
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GrotOy  ftn  Italian  dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  century.*  The 
story,  the  characters,  the  incidents,  ahnost  every  successive 
scene,  many  thoughts,  descriptions,  and  images,  are  taken 
from  this  original ;  but  it  is  a  very  free  translation,  or  rather 
differs  from  what  can  be  called  a  translation.  The  tragedy 
of  Groto  is  shortened ;  and  Alabaster  has  thrown  much  into 
another  form,  besides  introducing  much  of  his  own.  The  plot 
is  full  of  all  the  accumulated  horror  and  slaughter  in  which  the 
Italians  delighted  on  their  stage.  I  rather  prefer  the  original 
tragedy.  Alabaster  has  spirit  and  fire,  with  some  degree  of 
skill ;  but  his  notion  of  tragic  style  b  of  the  ^'  King  Cambyses' 
vein : "  he  is  inflated  and  hyperbolical  to  excess,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  Groto. 

74.  But  the  first  Latin  poetry  which  England  can  vaunt  is 
May's  Supplement  to  Lucan,  in  seven  books,  which  n^yj^g^p. 
carry  down  the  history  of  the  Pharsalia  to  the  Dionentto 
deatii  of  Caesar.  This  is  not  only  a  very  spirited  ""***• 
poem,  but,  in  many  places  at  least,  an  excellent  imitation. 
The  versification,  though  it  frequently  reminds  us  of  his 
model,  is  somewhat  more  negligent.  May  seems  rarely  to 
fall  into  Lucan's  tumid  extravagances,  or  to  emulate  his  phi- 
losophical grandeur :  but  the  narration  is  almost  as  impetuous 
and  rapid,  the  images  as  thronged ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
rather  a  happy  imitation  of  the  ingenious  sophisms  Lucan  is 
apt  to  employ.  The  death  of  (^to  and  that  of  Ctesar  are 
among  the  passages  well  worthy  of  praise.  In  some  lines 
on  Cleopatra's  intrigue  with  Caesar,  while  married  to  her 
brother,  he  has  seized,  with  felicitous  effect,  not  only  the 
broken  cadences,  but  the  love  <^  moral  paradox,  we  find  in 
Lucan.' 

75.  Many  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  were  written  in 
early  life ;  some  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  name,  and 
the  just  curiosity  of  mankind  to  trace  the  development  of  a 

>  I  am  hMtebted  Ibr  Um  kiMywMge  of  >  .    .    .        .    "  Nee  ctIiimo  Idmm 

this  to  a  mannacrlpt  note  I  ftrand  in  th%  Oooeiilrftii  nlmlQiB  taU,  Oloopatra,  pala- 

copy  of  AJabaatv's  Boiana  in  the  British  bant 

Munenm :  '*  Hand  mnltnm  abeat  h«e  tra-  Qni  Ptolaauconmi  thalamoa,  oonaoeteqna 

ndia  a  para  TvnioDa  tx«e«(ii»   Italics  jnn 

LadoTici  Orotl  Cc«i  Hadricttfia  eni  tita-  Inccdtie  norera  domAa,  fratnanqae  101011 

InanaUda.'*    This  indnead  me  to  raad  tbo  Coi\}aciojanctani,sacr»  sab  nomine  tcda 

traicedy  of  Orolo,  which  I  had  nol  pra-  Mi^as  adnltecio  deUctnm ;  tarptoa  teet, 

▼loualj  done.  Quis  credai?  Jatti  ad  thalamoa  Cleopatia 

The  title  of  Boxana  raw  thoa  :  **  Box-  mariti, 

ana  tragedia  a  plafiarii  angnibos  vindi-  Utqoe nUnos lado  paeoarai, adollan^ta 

eata   aorta   et  a«^ta  ah   aatora    OoL  aat.^* 
▲labaatro.    Lood.  1«82 '* 
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them  not,  or  because  he  did  not  require  either,  in  the  style  he 
chose.  Perhaps  the  Italians  may  have  poetry  in  that  style 
equal  to  Suckling's ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  nor  do  I 
belieye  that  there  is  any  in  French :  that  there  is  none  in 
j^j^^^j^^     Latin  I  am  conyinced.*    Loyelace  is  chiefly  known 

by  a  single  song :  his  other  poetry  is  much  inferior ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  the  flowers  of 
our  early  verse,  both  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the  subsequent 
age,  have  been  well  cuUed  by  good  taste  and  a  friendly  spirit 
of  selection.  We  must  not  judge  of  them,  or  shall  judge  of 
them  very  favorably,  by  the  extracts  of  Headley  or  £llis. 

57.  The  most  amorous  and  among  the  best  of  our  amorous 
g^^^,^     poets  was  Robert  Herrick,  a  clergyman  ejected  from 

his  living  in  Devonshire  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
whose  '^Hesperides,  or  Poems  Human  and  Divine,**  were 
published  in  1648.  Herrick's  divine  poems  are,  of  course, 
such  as  might  be  presumed  by  their  title  and  by  his  calling ; 
of  his  human,  which  are  poetically  much  superior,  and  proba- 
bly written  in  early  life,  the  greater  portion  is  Ught  and 
voluptuous,  while  some  border  on  the  licentious  and  indecent. 
A  selection  was  published  in  1815,  by  which,  as  commonly 
happens,  the  poetical  fame  of  Herrid^  does  not  suffer:  a 
number  of  dull  epigrams  are  omitted ;  and  the  editor  has  a 
manifest  preference  for  what  must  be  owned  to  be  the  most 
elegant  and  attractive  part  of  his  author's  rhymes.  He  has 
much  of  the  lively  grace  that  distinguishes  Anacreon  and 
Catullus,  and  approaches  also,  with  a  less  cloying  monotony, 
to  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus.  Herrick  has  as  much 
variety  as  the  poetry  of  kisses  can  well  have ;  but  his  love  it 
in  a  very  slight  degree  that  of  sentiment,  or  even  any  intense 
passion :  his  mistresses  have  little  to  recommend  them,  even 
in  his  own  eyes,  save  their  beauties ;  and  none  of  these  are 
omitted  in  his  catalogues.  Yet  he  is  abundant  in  the  re- 
sources of  verse :  without  the  exuberant  gayety  of  Suckling, 
or  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  Carew,  he  is  sportive,  &nciful,  and 
generally  of  polished  language.  The  faults  of  his  age  are 
sometimes  apparent :  though  he  is  not  of^en  obscure,  he  runs, 
more  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety  than  any  other  cause, 
into  occasional  pedantry.  He  has  his  conceita  and  &lse 
thoughts ;  but  these  are  more  than  redeemed  by  the  numerous 

*  SiMkttiic^s  BplUuJuDiiim,  tiKrafh  aol   world,  andli a BAtahlMi plMtof 
wTitt«ii  Ibr  thoM  '*  qui  miUM  ooHtto  ■••    and  IhoUttj. 
TOTlorM,"  hM  bMa  iMd  by  ftlmort  aU  Om 
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very  little  poems  (for  those  of  Herrick  are  frequently  not 
longer  than  epigrams),  which  may  be  praised  without  much 
more  qualification  than  belongs  to  such  poetry. 

58.  John  Milton  was  bom  in  1609.     Few  are  ignorant  of 
his  life,  in  recovering  and  recording  every  drcum-  jm*^ 
stance  of  which  no  diligence  has  been  spared,  nor 

has  it  often  been  unsuccessfuL  Of  his  Latin  poetry,  some  was 
written  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  in  English,  we  have  nothing, 
I  believe,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  the 
sonnet  on  entering  his  twenty-third  year.  In  1634  he  wrote 
Comus,  which  was  publbhed  in  1637.  Lyddas  was  written 
in  the  latter  year;  and  most  of  his  shorter  pieces  soon  after- 
wards, except  the  sonnets,  some  of  which  do  not  come  within 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

59.  Comus  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  taste  and 
feeling,  that  a  great  poet  had  arisen  in  England,  and  hj,oo„^ 
one  partly  formed  in  a  different  school  from  his  con-  ^ 
temporaries.  Many  of  them  had  produced  highly  beautiful 
and  imaginative  passages ;  but  none  had  evinced  so  classical 
a  judgment,  none  had  aspired  to  so  regular  a  perfection. 
Jonson  had  learned  much  finom  the  ancients ;  but  there  was 
a  grace  in  their  best  modeb  which .  he  did  not  quite  attain. 
Neither  his  Sad  Shepherd  nor  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher  have  the  elegance  or  dignity  of  Comus.  A  noble 
virgin  and  her  young  brothers,  by  whom  this  masque  was  ori- 
ginally represented,  required  an  elevation,  a  purity,  a  sort  <^ 
severity  of  sentiment,  which  no  one  in  that  age  could  have 
given  but  Milton.  He  avoided,  and  nothing  loath,  the  more 
festive  notes  which  dramatic  poetry  was  wont  to  mingle  with 
its  serious  strain.  But  for  this  he  compensated  by  the  bright- 
est hues  of  fancy  and  the  sweetest  melodv  of  song.  In  Comus 
we  find  nothing  prosaic  or  feeble,  no  ndse  taste  in  the  in* 
cidents,  and  not  much  in  the  language ;  nothing  over  which 
we  should  desire  to  pass  on  a  second  perusal  The  want  of 
what  we  may  call  personality,  —  none  of  the  characters  hav- 
ing names,  except  Comus  himself,  who  is  a  very  indefinite 
being,  —  and  the  absence  of  all  positive  attributes  of  time 
and  place,  enhance  the  ideality  of  the  fiction  by  a  certain 
indistinctness  not  unpleasing  to  the  imagination. 

60.  It  has  been  said,  I  think  very  fiurly,  that  Lyddas  is  a 
good  test  of  a  real  feeling  for  what  is  peculiarly  j^^^ 
called  poetry.     Many,  or,  perhaps  we  might  say. 
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a  nBBmnt  -roi  iti«     V'sicr'^'fr  li^  n: — i.i&v^  jn-vim^ wmk.  alia 
<'''Hr  fiunrss  lur   jL*t"  imfr  £T».-^-j**ar?    ir  >:«!dru:^,  JCJCt  '_»&> 

vn^  x  ac  rr-^iiIirT :  zi»^j  i.nT  ic  a:  :ilisk:i£ :  lirr  jre  read 
»'^a  lae  wilinir  aiaaiTTnatiE  ac  at : 


UasKLrjB  «f  aaeo  vi^^L  ccnn»  f  ififikit  ^c»  aot  reject 
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be  only  like  that  of  the  lanatic  And  it  had  been  so  usnal 
to  blend  sacred  with  mythological  personages  in  allegory, 
that  no  one  probably  in  Milton*8  age  wotdd  hare  been  struck 
by  the  objection. 

62.  The  Allegro  and  Penseroso  are  perhaps  more  fami- 
liar to  us  than  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Milton.  AUifro  u»d 
They  satisfy  the  critics,  and  they  delight  mankind.  ^»«««»- 
The  choice  of  images  is  so  judicious,  their  succession  so  rapid, 
the  aUusions  are  so  yarious  and  pleasing,  the  leading  distmc- 
tion  of  the  poems  is  so  felicitously  maintained,  the  versifi- 
cation is  so  animated,  that  we  may  place  them  at  the  head 
of  that  long  series  of  descriptiye  poems  which  our  language 
has  to  boast.  It  may  be  added,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Milton's  writings,  that  they  are  sustained  at  an  uniform  pitch, 
with  few  blemishes  of  expression,  and  scarce  any  feebleness ; 
a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  aU  the  contempora- 
neous poetry,  except  perhaps  that  of  Waller.  Johnson  has 
thought,  that,  while  there  is  no  mirth  in  his  melancholy,  he 
can  detect  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth.  This  seems  to  be 
too  strongly  put ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  his  Allegro  is  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  and  that  eyen  his  cheerftdness  is  not  always 
without  effort.  In  these  poems  he  is  indebted  to  Fletcher,  to 
Burton,  to  Browne,  to  Wither,  and  probably  to  more  of  our 
early  yersifiers ;  for  he  was  a  great  coUector  of  sweets  from 
those  wild  flowers. 

63.  The  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  far  less  popular  than  most  of 
the  poetiT  of  Milton,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  odeootiM 
English  language.  A  grandeur,  a  simplicity,  a  NmOri^. 
breadth  of  manner,  an  imagination  at  once  elevated  and  re- 
strained by  the  subject,  reign  throughout  it.  If  Pindar  is  a 
model  of  lyric  poetry,  it  wodd  be  hard  to  name  any  other  ode 
so  truly  Pindaric ;  but  more  has  naturally  been  derived  from 
the  Scriptures.  Of  the  other  short  poems,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  pity  that  the  first  lines  are  bad,  and  the  last  much 
worse ;  for  rarely  can  we  find  more  feeling  or  beauty  than  in 
some  other  passages. 

64.  The  sonnets  of  Milton  have  obtained  of  late  years  the 
admiration  of  all  real  lovers  of  poetry.    Johnson  ^^  gonat^ 
has  been  as  impotent  to  fix  the  public  taste  in  this 
instance  as  in  his  other  criticisms  on  the  smaller  poems  of  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost.    These  sonnets  are  indeed  unequal ; 
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;«^^  JaA    WKl  ^SBKXaill.**'    {^ till 'II     IT  ^ 

rniMt^soMSL^    jx  ':ut  wesi:  ^i^  wt  u 
«»  ih  vuc  inic  «   wi     nspnicsnv  sbk 

f'^u^A  X  v^*  i^  aft  ^ea»   u^  p 

fflr»i»e;  OTt,/-^:  l>M?^»9ft   ^arSgonK 

ir^M^  1^^^;^  t«t«  O*  4ack  flf  Hary  IT. 
r'-^Mti  ^    f^a^ia    I  ■ml    ■■  ■   i,.    if  I'.    ■  1    ' 


Wi*»«,  m4  Mf«riM;  M  och(»  praome*  to  Horace;   isd 
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and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin  Tersification,  lias  obtained  in  the 
last  the  general  suffrage  of  critics.^  I  can  speak  of  none  of 
these  from  direct  knowledge,  except  of  Borbonius,  whose  Dine 
on  the  death  of  Henry  have  not  appeared,  to  mj  judgment, 
deserving  of  so  much  eulogy. 

67.  l^e  Crermans  wrote  much  in  Latin,  especially  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  this  period.  Melissus  Schc^us,  inG«nMnj 
not  undistinguished  in  his  native  tongue,  might  have  "^  ^^y- 
been  mentioned  as  a  Latin  poet  in  the  last  volume ;  since  most 
of  his  compositions  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  Italy  we  have  not  many  conspicuous  names.  The  bad 
taste  that  infested  the  school  of  Majini  spread  also,  according 
to  Tiraboschi,  over  Latin  poetry.  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Clau- 
dian  became  in  their  eyes  better  models  than  Catullus  and 
YirgiL  Baillet,  or  rather  those  whom  he  copies,  and  among 
whom  Rossi  (author  of  the  Pinacotheca  Yirorum  Illustrium, 
under  the  name  of  Erythraeus,  a  profuse  and  indiscriminating 
panegyrist,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  contemporaries)  furnishes 
the  chief  materials,  bestows  praise  on  Cesarini,  on  Querenghi, 
whom  even  Tiraboschi  selects  from  the  crowd,  and  on  MidOTei 
Barberini,  best  known  as  Pope  Urban  YUI. 

68.  Holland  stood  at  the  head  of  Europe  in  this  line  of 
poetry.  Grotius  has  had  the  reputation  of  writing  iDHoUaad: 
with  spirit,  elegance,  and  imagination.'  But  he  is  H«*^iii. 
excelled  by  Heinsius,  whose  elegies,  still  more  than  his  hex- 
ameters, may  be  ranked  high  in  modem  Latin.  The  habit, 
however,  of  classical  imitation,  has  so  much  weakened  all  in- 
dividual originality  in  these  versifiers,  that  it  is  ofVen  difficult 
to  distinguish  them,  or  to  pronounce  of  any  twenty  lines  that 
they  might  not  have  been  written  by  some  other  author. 
Ck>mpare,  for  example,  the  elegies  of  Buchanan  with  those  of 
Heinsius,  wherever  there  are  no  proper  names  to  guide  us. 

t  BftiUet,  JngnMU  dM  S^tum,  bM  mmn  ft  det  odM  difiMt  dt  I'UitfqiilM, 

eritkiMd  all  Um00  and  MTval  moM.    B»-  mate  U  •  d«  fraodM  tn^saUMs  pw  k  mi- 

pin't  opinioD  on  Latiii  poetry  to  cntiUed  to  knge  do  ton  oancttev  qni  n'wt  poa  aaMt 

mueh  TCfard  from  hit  own  ezoaUonoa  In  nnl."— B^flexioDa  tor  la  Poiftiqaaf  p.  SOS. 

It.    Ho  pnlttt  three   Ijiitta,— Caafanir,  •   *  [Tho  Adamoa  Bxnl  of  Oioant.  whioh, 

MagdaleDet,  and  Ceriaantet ;  the  two  lat-  after  going  through  aeTeral  edluona  In 

ftrbeii«  Prrneh.    *' Sarbienald  a  dt  r«M-  HoUaad  belhre  the  middle  of  the  arrw. 

vatloD,  mala  tana  pnrttA  ;  Macdelenet  eat  teenth  eentiuyf  baa  latelj  been  rttraaa- 

par,  mala  tant  eMvatlon.     Geritantet  a  lated  br  Mr.  Barbam,  ia  not  only  of  ooo- 

Joint  dana  tea  odes  Tun  at  rantrt ;  cw  U  aldeimble  poetical  merit,  hot  ilwii  iliia  of 

writ  noblement,  et  d^an  atylc  attea  pur.  notlne,  at  haTtag  tnggeeted  mneb  to  lfll> 

Aprtotontf  il  n^  pat  tant  d«  fen  que  Call-  ton.      lender   perrafTed   thla.   bnt  waa 

mir,  lequel  aroit  btan  de  r«eprit.  et  de  cet  ttrmngely    led   to  exMserale  the  rtatm* 

eaprit  beweox  qui  fUt  ]m  poetea.    Bo-  blaooe  bj  fbrgeiy.  —  m7.] 
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Ij»^  sum-  *J  "Ajfi  Lncrs.  jt  ■-jumu'r  imc  ir  »  ^iiyrflaia^ 

Tuvu^  i*T  rjn'rar-.  i'^  a«e-  np»c  fan  ^c«?7  iaroEaftit :  mai  k 

frauH^  17  i>b.x3i^  joid  «x?i:s=::«i7'  naffMJh  s  cirrif,  is  boc 

4^'^"^  SSL  ti*  •*»:«  Ut**:-- 

z;,,,,.^  Bdkliet  ifid  134^  acsii^criM.  Box  matmktx  c£  ik« 
*■»>•**  iOBB*  'jrifeT-  Ca*^3dr  S»rt»evi^R.  a  Poie.  k  te  beccr 
*^  lav>v9 ;  aad  is  Irric  poKrj.  vii^  be  alBaet  eizia- 

Mrfr}r  f^Jiirjtf^^  'yx.ki»bd  a  m^db  Liztier  peyutaikm-  He  kad 
lit^ t^xoe  jtstn  at  Bochew  a&d  k  fcZ  of  Bomb  anoskm.  He 
ha^  rc^l  Horar«,  as  Sannazanos  kad  VirpL  aai  HriaBJi 
f>ri^  till  tiif:  nrlt  mnd  tooe  became  epoacaneoas ;  but  be  baa 
fl»or«  <if  eecrt/jfiitin  than  the  other  two.  Yet,  wfaDe  be  con- 
timttilj  remiiMift  os  of  Horace,  it  k  vitb  as  eoostaot  aa  inferi- 
crntj:  we  fitei  that  bis  Rome  was  Dot  the  taaie  Bane;  that 
L'H/an  VHL  was  not  Aognsoifl,  dot  the  Pohsh  Tictories  on 
tlie  Dm)u\fe  like  thoi^e  of  Uie  sons  of  liria.  Hence  hk  flat- 
tery of  tlie  great,  tboagfa  not  a  step  bejood  that  of  hk  master, 
seems  ratber  more  dkpleanng,  beouise  we  hare  it  oolj  oo  hk 
word  that  tliej  were  truly  great.  Sarfoieriiis  seldom  rises 
high  or  poors  oat  an  original  feeling ;  but  he  k  free  finom  00a- 
ceits,  never  becomes  prosaic,  and  knows  how  to  put  in  good 

I  "  OmlMqtM  muM  hmt  mi1d»  Bvae  UnteBflM  SMitKlf  vli|Wi  criBaa 

XntorqiM  BMtna  flncliMaMa*  h*-  A  erittqa*  oa  th*  pocoM  of  DdariM 

rml  ftdhiM  wfl]  b*  fboiMl  In  th«  BMimp^tlw  RttWw. 

Sonpnutt  DWtrlt  SM^  M  tnplAiM  vol.  I.  p.  40;   bot  notwHlMteiMttBf  tba 

podor.  laudatory  apbltf  wbleh  it  Ibr  tba  Mort 

....  avpa,  tftm  blaadaa  pncr,  part  too  tBdMerlmliialiiic  to  that  pnbHeap 

Aal  ft  aopora  laBgnldaa  jaetat  m*-  ttoOf  tba  rariawvr  baa  not  dooa  joatiea  to 

ntu,  BaliMiiia,  and  bardly  8a«na,  pariiapa,  • 

TMiMlaqaa  labila  paetna  totaetom  Ttry  eonpatant  Jndga  of  Latfa  ymm, 

patlt,  Tba  ■afbafta  of  tboaa  who  warn  ao,  to 

Vlrgtnaa  aubltva  on  parftmdlt  ru*  aror  of  tbia  Batavlao  poat,  art  ooUaatad 

bor,  by  Bailltt,  a.  140. 
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language  the  commonplaces  with  which  his  subject  happens  to 
furnish  him.  He  is  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Latin  poetry,  what 
Chiabrera  is  in  Italian,  but  does  not  desenre  so  high  a  place. 
Sarbievins  was  perhaps  the  first  who  succeeded  much  in  the 
Alcaic  stanza,  which  the  earlier  poets  seem  to  avoid,  or  to  use 
unskilfully.  But  he  has  many  unwarrantable  licenses  in  his 
metre,  and  even  false  quantities,  as  is  common  to  the  great 
majority  of  these  Latin  versifiers. 

70.  Grasper  Barlsus  had  as  high  a  name,  perhaps,  as  any 
Latin  poet  of  this  age.  His  rhythm  is  indeed  excel-  b,^,j^^ 
lent ;  but,  if  he  ever  rises  to  other  exceUence,  I  have 

not  lighted  on  the  passages.  A  greater  equality  I  have  never 
found  than  in  Barlsus:  nothing  is  bad,  nothing  is  striking. 
It  was  the  practice  with  Dutchmen  on  their  marriage  to  pur- 
chase epithalamiums  in  hexameter  verse;  and  the  muse  of 
Barlsus  was  in  request.  These  nuptial  songs  are  of  course 
about  Peleus  and  Thetis,  or  similar  personages,  interspersed 
with  fitting  praises  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Such  poetry 
is  not  likely  to  rise  high.  The  eptcecUa,  or  funeral  lamenta- 
tions, paid  for  by  the  heir,  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the 
epxthalamia;  and  the  panegyrical  efiusions  on  public  or  pri- 
vate events  rather  worse.  The  elegies  of  Barlaeus,  as  we 
generally  find,  are  superior  to  the  hexameters :  he  has  here 
the  same  smoothness  of  versification,  and  a  graceful  gayety 
which  gives  us  pleasure.  In  some  of  his  elegies  and  epistles, 
he  counterfeits  the  Ovidian  style  extremely  well,  so  that  they 
might  pass  for  those  of  his  modeL  Still  there  is  an  equabili- 
ty, a  recurrence  of  trivial  thoughts  and  forms,  which,  in  truth, 
is  too  much  characteristic  of  modem  Latin  to  be  a  reproach  to 
Barlsus.  He  uses  the  polysyllabic  termination  less  than 
earlier  Dutch  poets.  One  of  the  epithalamta  of  Barlseus,  it 
may  be  observed  before  we  leave  him,  is  entitled  Paradisus, 
and  recounts  the  nuptials  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  possible 
that  Milton  may  have  seen  this :  the  fourth  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  compresses  the  excessive  diffuseness  of  Barlseus;  but 
the  ideas  are  in  great  measure  the  same.  Yet,  since  this  must 
naturally  be  the  case,  we  cannot  presume  imitation.  Few 
of  the  poems  of  Barlsus  are  so  redundant  as  this :  he  has  the 
gift  of  stringing  together  mythological  parallels  and  descrip- 
tive poetry  without  stint ;  and  his  discretion  does  not  inform 
him  where  to  stop. 

71.  The  eight  books  of  Sylvse  by  Balde,  a  German  eccle^ 
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Tjcicin.   'SiMi   lacinsiL  Jtimir  tot  ««ii.   <*hbi^7'  SKnre 

JUL  Ttyrgrjirifrr^  3n-dr:t»-t  ai  :aiii^  :3ac  ^-c:=r.-a"i  P3aj9&  wR 
ir  wL.iia  jr»  Ji  *tt-2:air  aaec*.  a:  act  iLl  *i:«!rE  ■if  tb»e  of 

zi^^rrxL :   sod  Je  ^a»  aczizaeii  =2^9  sz^iervirirr  bj  too  : 

7i-  X  ciin^  r»L  acii  bartjj  t:i*r»hie-  m  a  poetical  sokse^ 
hai  acc^ared  ia  La^  T»T?e  amoc^  cwr5*lT«s  tfll 
thy  peo^L  r^w^c'j  ecijraiD*  <A&ij«nii  Ept^raai- 
.  a  weil-kaown  ccv>tr&jc.  were  pcUi^ht:*!  in  l*y-»7 :  m- 
tfiial  eorc^  thej  are  <c«a&ti2ne9  neat,  and  more  oden  witrr ; 
ihJmmt'B  ^^  ^^^  scartei T a§pcre  to  the  name  of  poecrr.  Ala- 
■«■»  ltt«ter,  a  man  of  rectmdhe  Hebrew  learning,  pab- 
y*bed  in  1632  his  tivedr  of  Boxana,  which,  as  be  tells  na» 
was  written  aboat  fortr  jean  before  for  one  night's  represen- 
tation, probablj  at  college,  but  had  been  ktelr  pHnted  bj 
some  pkgiarj  as  his  own.  He  fiyrgets,  boweTer,  to  inform 
the  reader,  md  thus  lajs  himself  open  to  some  recrimination, 
that  bis  tragedj  is  rerj  largelj  borrowed  from  the  Dalida  of 
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Groto,  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  century.*  The 
Btorjy  the  characters,  the  incidents,  almost  every  successive 
scene,  many  thoughts,  descriptions,  and  images,  are  taken 
from  this  original ;  hut  it  is  a  very  free  translation,  or  rather 
differs  fix>m  what  can  he  called  a  translation.  The  tragedy 
of  Groto  is  shortened ;  and  Alabaster  has  thrown  much  into 
another  form,  besides  introducing  much  of  his  own.  The  plot 
is  full  of  aU  the  accumulated  horror  and  slaughter  in  which  the 
Italians  delighted  on  their  stage.  I  rather  prefer  the  original 
tragedy.  Alabaster  has  spirit  and  fire,  with  some  degree  of 
skill ;  but  his  notion  of  tragic  style  is  of  the  *^  King  Cambyses' 
vein : "  he  is  inflated  and  hyperbolical  to  excess,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  Groto. 

74.  But  the  first  Latin  poetry  which  England  can  vaunt  is 
May's  Supplement  to  Lucan,  in  seven  books,  which  n^-T.gnp. 
carry  down  the  history  of  the  Pharsalia  to  the  Dkm«iitto 
death  of  Ctesar.  This  is  not  only  a  very  spirited  ^**"' 
poem,  but,  in  many  places  at  least,  an  excellent  imitation. 
The  versification,  though  it  frequently  reminds  us  of  his 
model,  is  somewhat  more  negligent.  May  seems  rarely  to 
fall  into  Lucan's  tumid  extravagances,  or  to  emulate  his  phi- 
losophical grandeur :  but  the  narration  is  almost  as  impetuous 
and  rapid,  the  images  as  thronged ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
rather  a  happy  imitation  of  the  ingenious  sophisms  Lucan  is 
apt  to  employ.  The  death  of  C^to  and  that  of  Caesar  are 
among  the  passages  well  worthy  of  praise.  In  some  lines 
on  Cleopatra's  intrigue  with  Ctesar,  while  married  to  her 
brother,  he  has  seized,  with  felicitous  effect,  not  only  the 
broken  cadences,  but  the  love  of  moral  paradox,  we  find  in 
Lucan.' 

75.  Many  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  were  written  in 
early  life ;  some  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  name,  and 
the  just  curiosity  of  mankind  to  trace  the  development  of  a 

1  I  am  Indebted  Ibt  Um  knowledge  of  «...        .    "  Nee  crimen  faiMW 

tbit  to  ft  manuscript  note  I  ftrond  in  the  Oonenbitn  ntanhun  tali,  Cleopatis,  pot»- 

copy  of  Alabuter'e  Rozana  fai  the  Britleh  bnnt 

MuMnm :  *'  Hand  mnltum  abeet  b»c  tra-  Qui  Ptolem»oram  thalamoa,  eootoetaqna 

cedla  a  pnim  Tenkme  tragedte   ItallcM  jura 

Lndorld  Oroti  Ccd  Hadrieitfia  cni  titu-  Incfwt«  norere  domOef  f^atnmqoe  eorori 

loeDaUda.**    Tbb  induced  me  to  read  the  Co^jogiojunctam,  mcr«  tub  nomine  tcdm 

trafcedy  of  Ozoto,  whkb  1  bad  not  pre-  M^jna  adnlterlo  delictum ;  tozplna  ttiei, 

Tloualy  done.  Qulf  credat?  jnati  ad  thakmoa  Cleopatra 

Tbe  title  of  Bozana  rxam  thua  :  **  Box-  maritl, 

•xm,  tragedia  a  plaglaril  nnguibuf  ▼indi«  Utqoe  minus  kolo  peccant, adalt«mfl»tn 

oata   aocta   et  agnita  ab   autore    QoL  eat." 
Alaboatio.    Lond.  1682  ** 
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siiCTriiy  .epniiut  wuu  lacnniJT'  xnacr  sr  r*^rgit>     TstfT-  ^« 

'•SM.  Tsr^-j  jdmic  use  jc  sie  jrat  m  masat  Miumi^taa/tm  «r 
jimr'.cr:«trT.  a  snrft  jud-^imt  n^^ox  -m  as  pace  s  nnid 
:;iaii  -m^  uma^j  imL  "-la.  2ie  ^oaifpesJ  x  »  Mai  W 
WarViiu  a  '^^^  -^MiuyifiKrc   Tuiist  -ir    f  a-n   poecry-  '^•I'tmI 


iiyyVrji  /vconaaft  OT  de?!Cnj  our  er^at  {w«f'f 
//  i&f^^T^Ak  ztA  i*Tr.'ar»eac  I  raise  thiese  p«Mes  as 
irjr  U^>  £uirT  aol  p^nixi  at  f^r  tcieLr  «CTLe  aai  ezpre»- 
•KA.  Hiat  Orad.  amrjT.;  the  Lasic  poetft.  wa»  MHioo^i  hror- 
h^  apif^ran  vx  oolr  from  hizs  ek^iae  but  hb  hri— irtric 
y0itrf.  Ti^  ▼er^i^'atMQ  of  oar  astinr's  faexametert  has  jei 
a  diifSkr«;nt  ftnvrtare  from  that  of  the  Metaiiicrpfaot?es:  MB- 
t/^'»  M  ny>re  ckar.  imeiliziUe,  and  ^win^;  kias  desoitorr, 
\0rm  fsutj^ViSkT^  and  kr«  embarrae^^d  with  a  frequent  recur- 
Tt^fuvt  of  perkids.  Ovid  b  at  ooce  rapid  and  abnipt.*' '  Whj 
Wart/m  shotjld  hare  at  ooce  supposed  Grid  to  be  MDtoo's 
fkvorite  mtAtA  in  hexameters,  axMl  yet  so  totaDj  different  as 
he  refiTe§eni»  him  to  be,  seems  haid  to  saj.  The  structure 
of  (mr  pfiet's  hexameters  is  much  more  Vir^lian;  nor  do  I  see 
tlie  h;a4t  resembhuice  in  them  to  the  manner  of  Orid.  These 
l4itJn  poems  of  Milton  bear  some  traces  of  jnyenilitj,  bat, 
f4ir  the  most  part,  soch  as  please  us  for  that  very  reason :  it  is 
the  spring-time  of  an  ardent  and  brilliant  fiincj,  before  the 
•Usm  ana  sour  spirit  of  polemical  Puritanism  had  gained 
4;ntrance  into  his  mind,  —  the  voice  of  the  Allegro  fmd  of 
(^mus. 

•  WirtOB*a«Mi^OBaMUllnpofti7ori01ton,tnMrt«lttkBC«hiBTb4il'i«dUioa 
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CHAPTER  VL 
mmoBT  Of  d&amaho  uti&atubb  tbom  laoo  to  I66O. 


Sect.  L — On  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Drama. 

GhMMt«  or  the  ItelkB  ThMtra  in  thb  Age~Booai»m— TIm  Spuiiih  TbMtra— 
Gakkron— Appndatkm  of  hia  Morite  m  m  DnmafciD  PoeC 

1.  The  Italian  theatre,  if  we  should  believe  one  of  its  his- 
torians, fell  into  total  decay  during  the  whole  course  u^,^  ^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  number  of  um  iteUui 
dramatic  pieces  of  various  kinds  was  by  no  means  ^''**^* 
small.  He  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  inserting  in  a  copious 
list  of  dramatic  performances  any  that  i^peared  after  1600, 
and  stops  entirely  with  1650.^  But  in  this  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  done  justice  to  a  few,  which,  if  not  of  remarkable 
excellence,  might  be  selected  from  the  rest.  Andreini  is  per- 
haps best  known  by  name  in  England,  and  that  for  one  only 
of  his  eighteen  dramas,  the  Adamo,  which  has  been  supposed, 
on  too  precarious  grounds,  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of  Para- 
dise Lost  in  the  original  form,  as  it  was  planned  by  its  great 
author.  The  Adamo  was  first  published  in  1618,  and  after- 
wards with  amplification  in  1641.  It  is  denominated  ^A 
Sacred  Representation ;"  and,  as  Andreini  was  a  player  by 
profession,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  brou^t  upon  the 
stage.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  Riccoboni,  that  those  who 
wrote  regular  tragedies  did  not  cause  them  to  be  represented : 
probably  he  might  have  scrupled  to  give  that  epithet  to  the 
Adamo.  Hayler  and  Walker  have  rodLoned  it  a  composition 
of  considerable  beauty. 

2.  The  miyority  of  Italian  tragedies  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  taken,  like  the  Adamo,  fi?om  sacred  subjects, 

>  Btoeoboni  Htot  dn  TMitM  IteMM,  vol.  L 
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mo6t  readers  do  not  taste  its  excellence ;  nor  does  it  fdlow 
that  thej  may  not  greatlj  admire  Pope  and  Dryden,  or 
even  Yirffl  and  Homer.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  Johnson,  who  has  committed  his  critical  reputation 
by  the  most  contemptuous  depreciation  of  this  poem,  had,  m 
an  earlier  part  of  his  life,  selected  the  tenth  eclogue  of  Vir- 
gil for  peculiar  praise,'  —  the  tenth  eclogue,  which,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  belongs  to  the  same  dass  of  pastoral  and  personal 
allegory,  and  requires  the  same  sacrifice  of  reasoning  criti- 
cism, as  the  Lycidas  itself.  In  the  age  of  MilUm,  the  po- 
etical world  had  been  accustomed  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
writers  to  a  more  abundant  use  of  allegory  than  has  been 
pleasing  to  their  posterity;  but  Lycidas  is  not  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  an  allegory  as  of  a  masque:  the  characters 
pass  before  our  eyes  in  imagination,  as  on  the  stage;  they 
are  chiefly  mythological,  but  not  creations  of  the  poet.  Our 
sympathy  with  the  fate  of  Lycidas  may  not  be  much  stronger 
than  for  the  desertion  of  Gallus  by  his  mistress ;  but  many 
poems  will  yield  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  imagination  that 
produce  no  emotion  in  the  heart,  or  none  at  least  except 
through  associations  independent  of  the  subject. 

61.  The  introduction  of  St  Peter,  after  the  fiibulous  deities 
of  the  sea,  has  appeared  an  incongruity  deserving  of  censure 
to  some  admirers  of  this  poem.  It  would  be  very  reluctantly 
that  we  could  abandon  to  this  criticism  the  most  splendid 
passage  it  presents.  But  the  censure  rests,  as  I  think,  on 
too  narrow  a  principle.  In  narrative  or  dramatic  poetry, 
where  something  like  illusion  or  momentary  belief  is  to  be 
produced,  the  mind  requires  an  objective  possibility,  a  capa- 
city of  real  existence,  not  only  in  all  the  separate  portions 
of  the  imagined  story,  but  in  their  coherency  and  relation  to 
a  common  whole.  Whatever  is  obviously  incongruous,  what- 
ever shocks  our  previous  knowledge  of  possibility,  destroys, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  acquiescence  in  the  fiction,  which 
it  is  the  true  business  of  the  fiction  to  produce.  But  the 
case  is  not  the  same  in  such  poems  as  Lycidas.  They  pre- 
tend to  no  credibility ;  they  aim  at  no  illusion :  they  are  read 
with  the  willing  abandonment  of  the  imagination  to  a  waking 
dream,  and  require  only  that  general  possibility,  that  c(Mn- 
bination  of  images  which  common  experience  does  not  reject 
as  incompatible,  without  which  the  fimcy  of  the  poet  would 

<  IdTwtanr,  No.  fit. 
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be  only  like  that  of  the  lanatic  And  it  had  been  so  usnal 
to  blend  sacred  with  mythological  personages  in  allegory, 
that  no  one  probably  in  Milton*8  age  wotdd  luiTe  been  struck 
by  the  objection. 

62.  The  Allegro  and  Penseroso  are  perhaps  more  fami- 
liar to  us  than  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Milton.  AUifro  u»d 
They  satisfy  the  critics,  and  they  delight  mankind.  ^»«««»- 
The  choice  of  images  is  so  judicious,  their  succession  so  rapid, 
the  aUusions  are  so  various  and  pleasing,  the  leading  distinc- 
tion of  the  poems  is  so  felicitously  maintained,  the  versifi- 
cation is  so  animated,  that  we  may  place  them  at  the  head 
of  that  long  series  of  descriptive  poems  which  our  language 
has  to  boast.  It  may  be  added,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Milton's  writings,  that  they  are  sustained  at  an  uniform  pitch, 
with  few  blemishes  of  expression,  and  scarce  any  feebleness ; 
a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  all  the  contempora- 
neous poetry,  except  perhaps  that  of  Waller.  Johnson  has 
thought,  that,  while  there  is  no  mirth  in  his  melancholy,  he 
can  detect  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth.  This  seems  to  be 
too  strongly  put ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  his  Allegro  is  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  and  that  even  his  cheerfnlness  is  not  always 
without  effort.  In  these  poems  he  is  indebted  to  Fletcher,  to 
Burton,  to  Browne,  to  Wither,  and  probably  to  more  of  our 
early  versifiers ;  for  he  was  a  great  collector  of  sweets  firom 
those  wild  flowers. 

68.  The  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  far  less  popular  than  most  of 
the  poetry  of  Milton,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  odeootiM 
English  language.  A  grandeur,  a  simplicity,  a  Nmaii^. 
breadth  of  manner,  an  imagination  at  once  elevated  and  re- 
strained by  the  subject,  reign  throughout  it.  If  Pindar  is  a 
model  of  lyric  poetry,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other  ode 
so  truly  Pindaric ;  but  more  has  naturally  been  derived  from 
the  Scriptures.  Of  the  other  short  poems,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  pity  that  the  first  lines  are  bad,  and  the  last  much 
worse ;  for  rarely  can  we  find  more  feeling  or  beauty  than  in 
some  other  passages. 

64.  The  sonnets  of  Milton  have  obtained  of  late  years  the 
admiration  of  all  real  lovers  of  poetry.    Johnson  HkSooMte. 
has  been  as  impotent  to  fix  the  public  taste  in  this 
instance  as  in  his  other  criticisms  on  the  smaller  poems  of  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost.    These  sonnets  are  indeed  unequal ; 
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the  expression  is  sometimes  harsb,  and  sometimes  obscure ; 
sometimes  too  much  of  pedantic  allusion  interferes  with  the 
sentiment ;  nor  am  I  reconciled  to  his  frequent  deviations  from 
the  best  Italian  structure.  But  such  blemishes  are  lost  in  the 
majestic  simplicity,  the  holj  calm,  that  ennoble  many  of  these 
short  compositions. 

65.  Mfuiy  anonymous  songs,  many  popular  lays,  both  of 
j^jioaj,       Scottish  and  English  minstrelsy,  were  poured  forth 
moot         in  this  period  of  Uie  seventeenth  century.    Those  of 
^**^'       Scotland  became,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and 
he  consequent  cessation  of  rude  border  frays,  less  warlike 
han  before :   they  are  still,  however,  imaginative,  fmthetic, 
and  naturaL    It  is  probable  that  the  best  even  of  this  class 
are  a  little  older ;  but  their  date  is  seldom  determinable  with 
much  precision.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  bal- 
lads, which,  so  far  as  of  a  merely  pqralar  nature,  appear,  by 
their  style  and  other  circumstances,  to  belong  more  frequently 
to  the  reign  of  James  L  than  any  other  period. 


Sect.  VL  —  On  Latin  Poetry. 

66.  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
i^^Ha  had  been  remarkably  fruitful  of  Latin  poetry :  it  was 
po^toof  the  pride  of  her  scholars,  and  sometimes  of  her 
statesmen.  In  the  age  that  we  have  now  in  review, 
we  do  not  find  so  many  conspicuous  names ;  but  the  custom 
of  academical  institutions,  and  especially  of  the  seminaries  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits,  kept  up  a  fodli^  of  Latin  versification, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  held  pedantic  or  ridiculous  to 
exhibit  in  riper  years.  The  Frendi  enumerate  several  with 
praise :  Guijon ;  Bourbon  (Borbonius),  whom  some  have  com- 
pared with  the  best  of  the  preceding  century,  and  among 
whose  poems  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  is  reckoned  the 
best;  Cerisantes,  equal,  as  some  of  his  admirers  think,  to  Sar- 
bieyins,  and  superior,  as  others  presume,  to  Horace;  and 
Petavios,  who^  having  solaced  his  leisure  hours  with  Ghneek 
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and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin  versification,  has  obtained  in  the 
last  the  general  suffrage  of  critics.^  I  can  speak  of  none  of 
these  from  direct  knowledge,  except  of  Borbonius,  whose  Dine 
on  the  death  of  Henry  have  not  appeared,  to  mj  judgment, 
deserving  of  so  much  eulogy. 

67.  The  Germans  wrote  much  in  Latin,  especiallj  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  this  period.  Melissus  Sch^us,  inG«nMnj 
not  undistinguished  in  his  native  tongue,  might  have  *°^  ^^^* 
been  mentioned  as  a  Latin  poet  in  the  last  volume ;  since  most 
of  his  compositions  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  Italy  we  have  not  many  conspicuous  names.  The  bad 
taste  that  infested  the  school  of  Marini  spread  also,  according 
to  Tiraboschi,  over  Latin  poetry.  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Clau- 
dian  became  in  their  eyes  better  models  than  Catullus  and 
VirgiL  Baillet,  or  rather  those  whom  he  copies,  and  among 
whom  Rossi  (author  of  the  Pinacotheca  Yirorum  Illustrium, 
under  the  name  of  Erythraeus,  a  profuse  and  indiscriminating 
panegynst,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  contemporaries)  furnishes 
the  chief  materials,  bestows  praise  on  Cesarini,  on  Querenghi, 
whom  even  Tiraboschi  selects  from  the  crowd,  and  on  MidSei 
Barberini,  best  known  as  Pope  Urban  YUI. 

68.  Holland  stood  at  the  head  of  Europe  in  this  line  of 
poetry.  Grotius  has  had  the  reputation  of  writing  iDHoUuid: 
with  spirit,  elegance,  and  imagination.'  But  he  is  Hdiwiiii. 
excelled  by  Heinsius,  whose  elegies,  still  more  than  his  hex- 
ameters, may  be  ranked  hi^h  in  modem  Latin.  The  habit, 
however,  of  classical  imitation,  has  so  much  weakened  all  in- 
dividual originality  in  these  versifiers,  that  it  is  ofVen  difficult 
to  distinguish  them,  or  to  pronounce  of  any  twenty  lines  that 
they  might  not  have  been  written  by  some  other  author. 
Ck>mpare,  for  example,  the  elegies  of  Buchanan  with  those  of 
Heinsius,  wherever  there  are  no  proper  names  to  guide  us. 

^  Baillei,  Jofaneni  dM  S^vaiit,  bM  oamn  %  dM  odM  dlgiMt  dt  l^ttqnlM, 

eritieind  all  tbaee  and  MTval  mora.    B»>  mail  II  a  da  frmodM  tn^gaUMs  par  la  mi- 

pin't  opinkm  on  Latin  poetey  ia  antiUed  to  lange  da  ton  oaract^ia  qni  n  w  paa  aMM 

mueh  T«card  from  hk  own  ezoallanea  In  nni."— RAflaziona  rar  la  Poiftiqaa,  p.  SOS. 

Ik    Ha  pnlMi  thica   lyiiita,  —  Casfanir,  •  *  [Tba  Adamoa  Bxnl  of  Ofottna.  whleh, 

MagdalaDat,  and  Ceriaantat ;  tha  two  la»-  altar  going  through  MTeral  adiuona  In 

tarbaiiv Prrneh.    *'SarUeaild a de r«M-  Holland  bafore  tha  mlddla  of  tha  i 


TatloD,  mala  mna  pnnU ;  Macdalanat  cat  taanth  cantory,  haa  latalj  bain  rttraa** 

patf  mate  mns  aMTatkm.     Cerisantes  a  latad  by  Mr.  Barham,  ia  not  only  of  eoo- 

ioint  dana  tm  od«s  Ton  at  l^atxa ;  car  U  sldaimbla  poatkal  maritf  bat  iliaiii  iliia  of 

«eiit  noblament,  at  d'nn  style  aana  par.  notioa,  at  having  ragnatad  mueh  to  HO* 

Aprtetoat,  iln'anattantdafeuqueOarf-  too.      lender   patrdTvad   thla.   bat  waa 

nnr,  laqual  aToit  biao  de  r«eprit.  at  de  cet  etrangalT   led   to  axMEnrala  tha  nmb« 

•■prit  heureax  qni  fldt  )m  poetaa.    Bn-  blanoe  by  fbrgaiy.— 1847.] 
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i'  •,-<  «^AL^  %<»*^  «  ii  's*^  ttKC  «-  HaI  a:  ^-t  lunaHBi.  ! 
ACirf:  f »:^  }^  jn^^^  m^  heanaaanm  iac  Tj?^  mac  ^^ns 
^^'A    '*  i  U^  a  *'^  «iii  lusi^  i^^raoiK   mmii  ■■  iMi  .  VKL  mt  i 

44/-^*    \/   <>rtf»'ni.^lt    ::jsfl    lUtr   uti^r  TWU      T«L  »Tli»  M    '^ 

vi  ;  '    t»«  i»>^.  ^lia:  lur  i^^ttut  w  iitc  ^iit-  flOBt  ^nat;  li 

U#,  //4rij\j^^  jUi^  ''j#',^i*t  'J?  lufc  ^jT*  of  Lirra^     fi^BK  Jat  A 

**>-«*  fnfjjk'f  AU'/r%  C,f;^j«^**'jrti^  t^^BMittr  w*  ttv^  is  onh-  «■  J 
¥>*/t^  Ua^  u^j  w*rrK  W'^jr  ^r*^A,     haruteinsm  fe^daai 
\*''/h  i^  ^f^t%  //vt  itu  Kfrl^j^  U^^ihif^i  but  kek  free  fr«a  «a»- 

tf>^f«^  I^;y4;r  I^j/Mj^  pf^Adik,  JKjd  klWVf   bow  to  pot  B  good 

'   '    />tV.A«4fiMF    MMW    kM*tf  |**M»  SMM  Li«llW|M   BHlifti  viiSli^i  «riB«B 

^<^4^^  iMdftlory  Mfcrtt,  vWck  it 

Mk)^,  A^^iM  Umi^m  ^(Mr«  Mit  loo  laOKttetaMliaf  la ^ 

Ami  •  w/^/r«  to««i#tilM  >ru«  Mi^  boo,  (bo  wfkoir  hM  not  doo»  jMiiw  to 

MH«,  IMMiaif  oad  tefdhr  Mint,  ytifitfT.  • 

1wm.#1«<^mo  (aM*  fMiw  lalMiMi  totj  eenpotant  jo^   of  Udn  ▼««•. 

.   t'fc^^^  Tbo  mttnmm  of  tboM  who  wwo  to.  In 

Vl<Ni<*<«  twMMM  on  fmfutytM  np  flivor  of  thto  Botavteo  pott,  w  ooltoeM 

^•i  by  BoUtot,  a.  14a. 
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language  the  commonplaces  with  which  his  subject  happens  to 
furnish  hinL  He  is  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Latin  poetry,  what 
Chiabrera  is  in  Italian,  but  does  not  deserve  so  high  a  place. 
Sarbievius  was  perhaps  the  first  who  succeeded  much  in  the 
Alcaic  stanza,  which  the  earlier  poets  seem  to  avoid,  or  to  use 
unskilfully.  But  he  has  many  unwarrantable  licenses  in  his 
metre,  and  even  false  quantities,  as  is  common  to  the  great 
majority  of  these  Latin  versifiers. 

70.  Gasper  Barlseus  had  as  high  a  name,  perhaps,  as  any 
Latin  poet  of  this  age.     His  rhythm  is  indeed  excel-    «„]-_. 
lent ;  but,  if  he  ever  rises  to  other  excellence,  I  have 

not  lighted  on  the  passages.  A  greater  equality  I  have  never 
found  than  in  Barlaeus:  nothing  is  bad,  nothing  is  striking. 
It  was  the  practice  with  Dutchmen  on  their  marriage  to  pur- 
chase epithalamiums  in  hexameter  verse;  and  the  muse  of 
Barheus  was  in  request.  These  nuptial  songs  are  of  course 
about  Peleus  and  Thetis,  or  similar  personages,  interspersed 
with  fitting  praises  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Such  poetry 
is  not  likely  to  rise  high.  The  epicecUa,  or  funeral  lamenta- 
tions, paid  for  by  the  heir,  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the 
eptthalamia;  and  the  panegyrical  efiusions  on  public  or  pri- 
vate events  rather  worse.  The  elegies  of  Barlseus,  as  we 
generally  find,  are  superior  to  the  hexameters :  he  has  here 
the  same  smoothness  of  versification,  and  a  graceful  gayety 
which  gives  us  pleasure.  In  some  of  his  elegies  and  epistles, 
he  counterfeits  the  Ovidian  style  extremely  well,  so  that  they 
might  pass  for  those  of  his  modeL  Still  there  is  an  equabili- 
ty, a  recurrence  of  trivial  thoughts  and  forms,  which,  in  truth, 
is  too  much  characteristic  of  modem  Latin  to  be  a  reproach  to 
Barheus.  He  uses  the  polysyllabic  termination  less  than 
earlier  Dutch  poets.  One  of  the  epithalamta  of  Barheus,  it 
may  be  observed  before  we  leave  him,  is  entitled  Paradisus, 
and  recounts  the  nuptials  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  possible 
that  Milton  may  have  seen  this :  the  fourth  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  compresses  the  excessive  difinseness  of  Barlaeus;  but 
the  ideas  are  in  great  measure  the  same.  Yet,  since  this  must 
naturally  be  the  case,  we  cannot  presume  imitation.  Few 
of  the  poems  of  Barlaeus  are  so  redundant  as  this :  he  has  the 
gift  of  stringing  together  mythological  parallels  and  descrip- 
tive poetry  without  stint ;  and  his  discretion  does  not  inform 
him  where  to  stop. 

71.  The  eight  books  of  Sylvse  by  Balde,  a  German  ecde^ 
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-nr^  -tat  ^^  jr  xB=r**-  >fiii^  ^mr^-w^s^o*  Tbye* 
ji-*c  lac  icix  T.*n25-rfTw.r  *it-r»cr*  it  luiaep.  A  sort  « 
riDinri   lot   -xasn^fCML    Iljait  aci-'  -ff^tt   *iiia4l7  ithmre   fcy 

JT  ▼o.L-a  jm  ji  -Mt-x'ac  ase^r^.  xu  art  iul  siU-TS  x'  rtuee  ot 

^nip'-  la.  :ae  UT-a.  Trra  inii*a  Botrtiiiiiaii  ia&  ^ft£;n  Bi'>'ii 
pa^iisw  x  laarr  jw  iiltw^i  :atf  ar?*»ir^aii;e.  but  arc  is  a  f^^^^ 
ziG?r«-aL :   jmi  ji*  jsk^  jca^aeti  sis  Mc^irrrrr  by  to»  sock 

.  m  w^HCDJwa   rirLLeTCn:!!*  »««  pabiis-ird  in  lnV'7:  w^ 
«i;  ill  e&reri^  :aeT  are  <»  oaenraes  2«is.  s>i  asuTe  orsen  wiuj ; 

**»""^  bKcvr.  m  Ban  ot  rewofhe  H«<>nf»  karninf .  pob- 
U^bed  IB  16^:i  ]is  tras-edr  oc'  Roxana.  viic^L  as  he  itlb  as^ 
was  wrinn  aboot  Sxtr  rean  before  for  ooe  niirtit  *  reprcsen- 
tadoo,  profcabftT  at  cix>?e,  bat  had  been  kteir  priitted  bj 
same  plaziarr  as  his  own.  He  forsets.  howTerer,  to  inform 
th^  reader,  md  thus  lajs  himself  open  to  some  recrhoinatioiu 
that  hid  trag«^  i»  Terr  lai^ij  borrowed  6t3m  the  Dalida  of 
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GrotOy  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  century.*  The 
Btory,  the  characters,  the  incidents,  ahnost  every  successive 
scene,  many  thoughts,  descriptions,  and  images,  are  taken 
from  this  original ;  but  it  is  a  very  free  translation,  or  rather 
differs  from  what  can  be  called  a  translation.  The  tragedy 
of  Groto  is  shortened ;  and  Alabaster  has  thrown  much  into 
another  form,  besides  introducing  much  of  his  own.  The  plot 
is  full  of  all  the  accumulated  horror  and  slaughter  in  which  the 
Italians  delighted  on  their  stage.  I  rather  prefer  the  original 
tragedy.  Alabaster  has  spirit  and  fire,  with  some  degree  of 
skill ;  but  his  notion  of  tragic  style  is  of  the  "  King  Cambyses' 
vein : "  he  is  inflated  and  hyperbolical  to  excess,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  Groto. 

74.  But  the  first  Latin  poetry  which  England  can  vaunt  is 
May's  Supplement  to  Lucan,  in  seven  books,  which  j|4y»,8„p. 
carry  down  the  history  of  the  Pharsalia  to  the  okmentto 
deatli  of  Cassar.  This  is  not  only  a  very  spirited  °**"' 
poem,  but,  in  many  places  at  least,  an  excellent  imitation. 
The  versification,  though  it  frequently  reminds  us  of  his 
model,  is  somewhat  more  negligent.  May  seems  rarely  to 
fall  into  Lucan's  tumid  extravagances,  or  to  emulate  his  phi- 
losophical grandeur :  but  the  narration  is  almost  as  impetuous 
and  rapid,  the  images  as  thronged ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
rather  a  happy  imitation  of  the  ingenious  sophisms  Lucan  is 
apt  to  employ.  The  death  of  Cato  and  that  of  Caesar  are 
among  the  passages  well  worthy  of  praise.  In  some  lines 
on  Cleopatra's  intrigue  with  Caesar,  while  married  to  her 
brother,  he  has  seized,  with  felicitous  effect,  not  only  the 
broken  cadences,  but  the  love  of  moral  paradox,  we  find  in 
Lucan.' 

75.  Many  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  were  written  in 
early  life ;  some  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  name,  and 
the  just  curiosity  of  mankind  to  trace  the  development  of  a 

1  I  am  Indebted  far  ttie  knowledfe  of  «...        .    "  Nee  erimen  Iiimw 

thie  to  %  manuaeiipt  note  I  ftrand  in  Uie  Oonoiibttii  ntanium  taa,  Oleo|Mtr»,  pQl»> 

copy  of  AUbMter^t  Rouum  to  ttie  Britteh  bunt 

Muimun :  **  Hand  moltmn  abeei  hate  tim-  Qui  Ptfdenueonun  Uialuiioe,  totmmtMqv 

eft  pwm  TenioDe  tiagedin   lUUcae  Jam 

Ttd  OroU  CmH  ifrWM****  cni  tita-  Inc«»t«  norere  domfie,  ftrntrmqne  eororl 

IvalMida."    This  todoeed  me  to  iMd  ttie  Oi^offlojanetUB,Beci«rabiiointoet«d« 

tniffedj  or  Qroto,  whieh  I  had  not  pre-  Mi^iu  adoltcrio  delktom :  tarplaa  Saaei, 

Ttoualj  done.  Quia  credat?  Jnali  ad  thalamoa  Cleopatra 

The  title  of  Bozana  ntna  thna  :  **  Box-  maritl, 

ana  tragedla  a  piaglarll  nnfoibiM  vlndl-  Utqoe  mtooa  laeto  pec«ani, adnltBraflMtn 

eeta   aneta   et  agnita  ab   antoc*    QoL  eat" 
Alabaatio.    Loud.  1682 '* 
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mighty  geniuB,  would  naturallj  attract  our  regard.  Thej  are 
iinum'i  ^  themselves  full  of  classical  elegance^  of  thooghta 
lAtfn  natural  and  pleasing,  of  a  diction  colled  with  taste 
'*'°**'  from  the  gardens  of  ancient  poetry,  of  a  yersifica- 
don  remarkably  well  cadenced  and  grateful  to  the  ear.  There 
b  in  them,  without  a  marked  ori^nality,  which  Latin  verse 
can  rarely  admit  but  at  the  price  of  some  incorrectness  or 
impropriety,  a  more  individual  display  of  the  poet's  mind 
than  we  usually  find.  ^In  the  elegies,"  it  is  said  by 
Warton,  a  very  competent  judge  of  Latin  poetry,  ^Ovid 
was  professedly  Milton's  model  for  language  and  versifica- 
tion. They  are  not,  however,  a  perpetual  and  uniform 
tissue  of  Ovidian  phraseology.  With  Ovid  in  view,  l^e  has 
an  original  manner  and  character  of  his  own,  which  exhi- 
bit  a  remarkable  perspicuity  of  contexture,  a  native  fiud- 
lity  and  fluency.  Nor  does  his  observation  of  Roman 
models  oppress  or  destroy  our  great  poet's  inherent  powei« 
of  invention  and  sentiment  I  value  these  pieces  as  much 
for  their  &ncy  and  genius  as  for  their  style  and  expres- 
sion. That  Ovid,  among  the  Latin  poets,  was  Milton's  favor- 
ite, appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  but  his  hexametric 
poetry.  The  versification  of  our  author's  hexameters  has  yet 
a  different  structure  from  that  of  the  Metamorphoses :  Mil- 
ton's is  more  clear,  intelligible,  and  flowing;  less  desultory, 
less  familiar,  and  less  embarrassed  with  a  frequent  recur- 
rence of  periods.  Ovid  is  at  once  rapid  and  abrupt."  ^  Why 
Warton  should  have  at  once  supposed  Ovid  to  be  ^dton's 
favorite  model  in  hexameters,  and  yet  so  totally  different  as 
he  represents  him  to  be,  seems  hard  to  say.  The  structure 
of  our  poet's  hexameters  is  much  more  Vir^Han;  nor  do  I  see 
the  least  resemblance  in  them  to  the  manner  of  Ovid.  These 
Latin  poems  of  Milton  bear  some  traces  of  juvenility,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  please  us  for  that  very  reason :  it  is 
the  spring-time  of  an  ardent  and  brilliant  fancy,  before  the 
stem  and  sour  spirit  of  polemical  Puritanism  had  gained 
entrance  into  his  mind,  —  the  voice  of  the  All^;ro  and  of 
Comus. 

>  WwtoB*i«MijoattieUttnpotCr7orimtoi^i]iMrt«latka«thlaTbM'f«dttl» 
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CHAPTER  VL 

HDBTOBT  Of  D&AMATIO  UnRATUEl  VBOM  1600  TO  1660. 


Sect.  L — On  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Drama. 

ClMnetarortlieIliUMTIiMtralntlikAf»— BonardU— Th0  8|»nlih  ISiMftra— 
OaldiroB— AppmeUtion  of  hii  M«rits  m  a  Dramatto  PMt. 

1.  The  Italian  theatre,  if  we  should  believe  one  of  its  his- 
torians, fell  into  total  decay  during  the  whole  course  j^^,^  ^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  number  of  th*  iteUu 
dramatic  pieces  of  various  kinds  was  by  no  means  *•*••*»•• 
small.  He  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  inserting  in  a  copious 
lL«t  of  dramatic  performances  any  that  appeared  after  1600, 
and  stops  entirely  with  1650.^  But  in  this  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  done  justice  to  a  few,  which,  if  not  of  remarkable 
excellence,  might  be  selected  from  the  rest  Andreini  is  per- 
haps best  known  by  name  in  England,  and  that  for  one  only 
of  his  eighteen  dramas,  the  Adamo,  which  has  been  supposed, 
on  too  precarious  grounds,  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of  Para- 
dise Lost  in  the  original  form,  as  it  was  planned  by  its  great 
author.  The  AdanoM)  was  first  published  in  1613,  and  after- 
wards with  amplification  in  1641.  It  is  denominated  ^A 
Sacred  Representation ; "  and,  as  Andreini  was  a  player  by 
profession,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  brought  upon  the 
stage.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  Riccoboni,  that  those  who 
wrote  regular  tragedies  did  not  cause  them  to  be  represented : 
probably  he  might  have  scrupled  to  give  that  epithet  to  the 
Adamo.  Hayler  and  Walker  have  redLoned  it  a  compositioa 
of  considerable  beauty. 

2.  The  minority  of  Italian  tragedies  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  taken,  like  the  Adimio,  finom  sacred  subjects, 

s  Bleeobool  HM.  do  TMUn  ItellM,  ?oL  L 
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>r-  i->r  "ait  ti-*r»5rj  ir  »x*!aym*Mic  wnuta  3e 

*vf  ^.-irVv  ift'  IxJCLT.rL  A  'irama.  3^  T-iscL  L'^iia  <fi  . 
hit^  vuiu^  7*^,rszAZa'XL ;  ^«t  ai  "iiis-  wiii'ii  rie  rrr>  V^trx^  act 
U,  v^  A  li^c«3ia£e  tniT^iij.  be  3Lcr:«tiireii  ain>>a*ai  jez^  md 
tAiM  tr-^  'XI  u;e  bciir.ftari**a  *s(  a  ri-il  .irt.'  I:  htm  httm 
tn^X^r*^'^  w'.zA  fto   EDi!nfiiHiien£ie  cr^rAf'.iIirr.  caic^  a  her 

^«  T)i^  pa.«v<al  'iraasa  L^  alvajs  httftt  all:?^  tt>  mearal 

*'^<^'  yaaumf^u     Tbe  itfzij::^  it  in^pcnHi  was  aearir  that 

f/  Uy;  'Vf^ra.  In  tLli  ftrle  ve  trA  oce  imhaijoo  of  Ta^co 
wA  CrizriTii,  icfer^jr  in  inr»»t  q::aiidea.  jet  4kjei*Ii*g  socae 
n-^ni,  ar>i  '^ic^*  jir/j^cJar  eren  with  the  criti<«  o«  Iialj.  TTiis 
WM  tJrfr  f  iiii  'H  .Viro  of  Bonarelli  pabii?i>eii  at  Fenaia — a 
fritj  aJrea/ij  fallen  into  the  ban^  of  prie?t**  bat  nwriil  wboM 
tU-A^^rU-A  palarf^  the  tra/litiooA  of  poetical  gtorr  stUl  lingered 
—  in  ]  ^/'7,  and  rppreaented  br  an  academy  in  the  same  place 
Pf^rn  afti-rwardii.  It  passed  throagfa  nomeroas  editioos^  and 
wan  admirf;d,  eren  bejood  the  Alps,  during  the  whole  cen- 
tury, and  perbapA  still  longer.  It  dispiajs  nrocb  of  the  bad 
taiit«  and  affectation  c4^  tbiU  period.  BonarelH  is  as  strained 
in  the  cmntnK'tion  of  hiMorj,  and  in  bis  cbaiacters,  as  he  is  in 
hi*  fftyle.  Celia,  the  heroine  of  this  pastoral,  straggles  with  a 
doable  lore ;  the  original  idea,  as  he  might  tinlj  think,  of  his 
drama,  which  he  wrote  a  long  dissertation  in  oider  to  jnstifj. 
It  is,  however,  far  less  conformable  to  the  tenth  of  nature  than 
to  the  sophisticated  society  for  which  he  wrote.  A  wanton 
capricious  coort-lady  might  perbi^M  waver,  with  some  wannth 
of  inclination  towards  both,  between  two  lovers,  *^  Ahne  delT 
alma  mia,**  as  Celia  calls  them,  and  be  very  willing  to  possess 
either.  But  what  is  morbid  in  moral  affection  seldom  creates 
sympathy,  or  is  fit  either  for  narrative  poetry  or  the  stage. 

<  SalB,  GoDtlsiuUoD  d*  OhiffiiteA,  vot    Um  IteUu  vtaM,  8hS>o  Stariee-CrillM 
atl.  flhap.  Is.    BMld««  thto  IvgM*  work,    4«lk ConoMdklUttnM. 
Sttlfl  pnblltbad  Id  1S»  a  ihorl  mmj  on 
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Bonarelli's  diction  is  studied  and  polished  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and,  though  its  false  refinement  and  affected  graces 
oflen  displease  us,  the  real  elegance  of  insulated  passages 
makes  us  pause  to  admire.  In  harmony  and  sweetness  of 
sound,  he  seems  fullj  equal  to  his  predecessors,  Tasso  and 
Guarini ;  but  he  has  neither  the  pathos  of  the  one,  nor  the 
fertility  of  the  other.  The  language  and  turn  of  thought 
seems,  more  than  in  the  Pastor  Fido,  to  be  that  of  the 
opera ;  wanting,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  intermixture  of  air 
to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  music  Its  great  reputation, 
which  even  Crescimbeni  does  his  utmost  to  keep  up,  proves 
the  decline  of  good  taste  in  Italy,  and  the  lateness  of  its 
revivaL* 

4.  A  new  fashion,  which  sprung  up  about  1620,  \yoth  marks 
the  extinction  of  a  taste  for  genuine  tragedy,  and,  by  Tniui». 
furnishing  a  substitute,  stood  in  the  way  of  its  revi-  tvZSi 
val.    Translations  from  Spanish  tragedies  and  tragi-  dnmaa. 
comedies,  those  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  successors,  replaced 
the  native  muse  of  Italy.    These  were  in  prose  and  in  three 
acts,  irregular  of  course,  and  with  very  different  characteristics 
from  those  of  the  Italian  schooL     ^  The  very  name  of  trar 
gedy,"  says  Biccoboni,  ^'  became  unknown  in  our  country :  the 
monsters  which  usurped  the  place  did  not  pretend  to  that  glo- 
rious title.    Tragi-comedies  rendered  from  the  Spanish,  such 
as  Life  is  a  Dream  (of  Galderon),  the  Samson,  the  Guest  of 
Stone,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  were  the  popular  orna- 
ments of  the  Italian  stage."*' 

5.  The  extemporaneous  comedy  had   always   been   the 
amusement  of  the  Italian  populace,  not  to  say  of  all  xxtnnpo. 
who  wished  to  unbend  their  mindis.*    An  epoch  in  noMMu 
this  art  was  made  in  1611  by  Flaminio  Scala,  who  **°'^- 
first  published   the  outline  or  canvas  of  a  series  of  these 
pieces;   the  dialogue  being,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  in- 
genious performers.^    This  outline  was  not  quite  so  short  as 
that  sometimes  given  in  Italian  play-bills:  it  explained  the 


Bt  placM  tlM  rUU  fi  Sdro  next  to  tiM    logm.'*    Sueh  a  sketch  wm  oalMl  a  mc*- 

Andnta.  nario^  oontainioc  the  tal^t  ot  meh  wmm, 

*  Htet.  dn  Thatre  Italkn,  i.  47.  and  thon  ofVlamiiilo  Seala  mn  etk^ 


>  Isfeoila  dflUa  ▼olgar  PomIa.  It.  147.  to  drrslop  thtm  in  oztmpotmDeoiia  <U»* 

~  '  _     '     Si*  ■ 

Man' o.  OQ 

*  Htet.  dn  Thatre  Italten,  i.  47. 

*  Ttao  oztcmporaiMOiia  eomedj  wm  brsted.  Sagglo  Storioo-Critloo,  p.  88.  Tbo 
oaUad  CommedU  d«U'  Arto.  "  It  oonsUt*  pantomime,  m  it  extete  amoog  lu,  ii  tlie 
ed,''  iftjs  Salflf  '*  in  a  mere  sketch  or  pbun  descendant  ot  thte  exttmporaoeoaa  eomo* 
of  a  dramatie  oompoeition,  the  parte  in  dy,  bat  with  little  of  the  wit  and  ■plxit 
which,  haTinn  been  hardly  shadowed  out,  of  its  progenitor. 

were  assigned  to  different  acton  who  were  *  S«lA,  p.  40. 
vol.  in.           18 
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TT-ZI-nr  -wr     -rir  -n    >^     y-jr   r^.TTraj^r  '^•iniafr  -faaji-jci 


n.  a»  «ir;t-s  31  int  jtet  T-^jme.  His  r.nfiKnwicanes  and 
azmurtiiicp  wi—^^sr^^r*  -rstr*  ^t- "*•*** ^t*'^  aiiiiicn«is> ;  =^*^  e£ii- 
jEHuse  if  Lnin::r.i!  iiftncg*  Ji  "*rain  r  JT«:<aiiiI:i^  exactly  at 
sme  "ji  zmf  if  ZiTjaniL     S^^-^tt*  an*  xuned  bj  Bi:«na"w^ 

^^^_^         aiuiff  "ie  >iraL:r--i  i.  jrr«t  :k-    Tuj  «icccaoeti  aaa 

«amn*^  -T     WT»  Vri  31   I  -'•  •  -  IE*t    i^i  JI  I  V*;*-      FrMl  ML  tatlj 

■■  '*'**  i,jn%  zll  jTirtr  i^  auoilii  at  :^  rcanrr.  wmi  the  ea- 
t*i»ii  :ae  tiiortii.  a**  ■xccr'iirjaL  wuli  a  >trilirr  only  «iipeed 
by  ihas  cc   Lrce.  a  ]■:«  ^i:^  ^'  STtifc.  hi^it-ra.  cooiic.  aai 

peryjd  jC  iia  Lr^;.  ie  cwLinjcd  bizs€if  ta  ;he  mijoas  pMes 
calkd  A:;:^:ft  Samry^'ai*^     Of  it^s^  ^7  are  pabiisbed  ia 

s  ThSa  to  iiLt  mm( 

rfnt^  aane   Out  tte  ^ 

li  «>«  aa  caer^Qea .   h  _     _  _ 

lh«  «TMafcWt  yni^—  J    Aac  :ae  ■aorr    tiir«c&    j    fii—    ' 
flMSCra  n«i->miu  m  aoc  vantia^  an:^    •»:«  turn  v«i 


*  KfemlMvi,  Bi«^   «■  TU4tr*  T*»'im  cbe  Mife.  m  «•  hn»  aaa  kau  baft  a  wrr 

«M  Um  «xt<n»fQin«Mo«i  I'ir—Llr  by   Mr.  Tb»  ptej*  oT  Cvto  OcadTtf  pte««  itey  ««« 

rantxd,  bi  tTM  roprd«B  BrvWv  for   1^29  are  iimtv  faiatt  lo  cvUt  tfa*  vtt  cT  nf 

(MitJMroff««DQiMn«rl7,  b«ft«»«tftj  fonoMwacton. 
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the  collective  edition  of  1726,  besides  127  of  his  regular  plays. 
In  one  year,  1635,  it  is  said  that  twelve  of  his  comedies  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  authenticity  of  so  large  a  number  has  been 
questioned.  He  is  said  to  have  given  a  list  of  his  sacred 
plays,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  consisting  of  only  68.  No  colleo- 
tion  was  published  by  himself.  Some  of  his  comedies,  in  the 
Spanish  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed,  turn  more  or 
less  on  religious  subjects,  as  their  titles  show :  £1  Purgatorio 
de  San  Patricio;  La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz ;  Judas  Maccabeus; 
La  Cisma  de  Inghilterra.  He  did  not  dislike  contemporary 
subjects.  In  £1  Sitio  de  Bi*eda,  we  have  Spinola,  Nas- 
sau, and  others  then  living,  on  the  scene.  Calderon's  metre 
is  generally  trochaic,  of  eight  or  seven  syllables,  not  always 
rhyming;  but  verses  de  arte  mayoTy  as  they  were  called,  or 
anapestic  lines  of  eleven  or  twelve  syllables,  and  also  hen- 
decasyllables,  frequently  occur. 

7.  The  comedies,  those  properly  so  called,  de  capa  y  es- 
txuktj  which  represent  manners,  are  full  of  incident,  ma  eom*- 
but  not  perhaps  crowded  so  as  to  produce  any  confu-  ***^ 
sion :  the  characters  have  nothing  very  salient,  but  express 
the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  with  frankness  and  spirit.  We 
find  in  every  one  a  picture  of  Spain, —  gallantry,  jealousy, 
quick  resentment  of  insult,  sometimes  deep  revenge.  The 
language  of  Calderon  is  not  unfrequently  poetical,  even  in 
these  lighter  dramas;  but  hyperbolical  figures  and  insipid 
conceits  deform  its  beauty.  The  gradoso^  or  witty  servant, 
is  an  unfailing  personage;  but  I  do  not  know  (my  reading, 
however,  being  extremely  limited)  that  Calderon  displays 
much  brilliancy  or  liveliness  in  his  sallies. 

8.  The  plays  of  Calderon  required  a  good  deal  of  theatrical 
apparatus,  unless  the  good  nature  of  the  audience  dispensed 
with  it.  But  this  kind  of  comedy  must  have  led  to  scenical 
improvements.  They  seem  to  contain  no  indecency ;  nor  do 
the  intrigues  ever  become  criminal,  at  least  in  effect :  most 
of  the  ladies,  indeed,  are  unmarried.  Yet  they  have  been  se- 
verely censured  by  later  critics  on  the  score  of  their  morality, 
which  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  stage,  but  considerably  purified 
in  comparison  with  the  Italian  and  French  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Calderon  seems  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
£nglish  writer  of  his  age,  except,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher;  and,  as  he  wants  their  fertility  of  wit 
and  humor,  we  cannot,  I  presume,  place  the  best  of  lus  come- 
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#i>>*  *«  a  Wrrfrl  whh  erwi  tbe  s&oood  daas  o/"  tLtirv     Bat  I 

am  T*rrT  imrj*^*':*^iT  arn-iainv^:  nor  sboQl-i  I  toTC  Ttfuorv^ 
Hf  inr,  k  ti^  f^y.zlyci  of  rnanT  EarK^eza  critics  t*!  doc  wytned 
U>  warrant  ror  fn^i'l  ctjararter  ot  ooe  vfao  has  *"— *"*■!■  pi 

^,  La  Vi4a  «  :>-j#-6o  n*€«,  in  its  schjfttt  as  wiell  as  strle, 
u  1  -teM  a>y>re  t(>=;  fyr*\iTJLrr  nom^Wf-*  of  Calderoti.  Basflios, 
*^*"  King  of  PoLand-  a  d*-^  phli-^r-jpher,  has,  bj  ooosob- 
inir  the  etan,  had  the  mI«fortaoe  of  ascertaining  that  kis 
an\fffm  nan  Si^*(nnn4  wooLl  be  ooder  socne  extnM)rdiDarj 
iriflrj^nce<i  of  evil  pa^-^ioo.  He  resolves,  in  coo^equence,  to 
conceal  hh  \Anh,  and  to  bring  him  ap  in  a  horrible  sditade, 
where,  it  harllj  a[»[iear9  whr,  he  is  laden  with  cfaaina,  and 
covered  with  skins  rjf  bea^t'^ ;  reviving  meantime  an  excellent 
education,  and  becoming  able  to  converse  on  every  subject, 
though  dej'titute  of  all  societj  but  that  of  his  keeper  Clotakkx 
Tlie  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Poland  is  snppoeed  to  have 
df;volved  on  Astolfo,  Dnke  of  3Ioscovt;  or  on  his  coosin  Ea- 
trella,  who,  as  daughter  of  an  elder  branch,  contests  it  with 
biuL  The  plaj  o[>ens  by  a  scene,  in  which  Rodaora,  a  Mos- 
covite  lad  J,  who,  having  been  betrayed  by  Astolfo,  has  fled  to 
Poland  in  man's  attire,  descends  the  almost  impassable  preci- 
pices which  overhang  the  small  castle  wherein  Sigismond  is 
confined  This  scene,  and  that  in  which  he  first  appears,  are 
impressive  and  full  of  beauty,  even  now  that  we  are  become 
accustomed  in  excess  to  these  theatrical  wonders.  Clotaldo 
discovers  the  prince  in  conversation  with  a  stranger,  who,  by 
the  king's  general  order,  must  be  detained,  and  probably  for 
death*  A  circumstance  leacb  him  to  believe  that  this  stranger 
is  his  son ;  but  the  Castilian  loyalty  transferred  to  Poland 
forbids  him  to  hesitate  in  obeying  his  instructions.  The  king, 
however,  who  has  fortunately  determined  to  release  his  son, 
and  try  an  experiment  upon  the  force  of  the  stars,  coming  in 
at  this  time,  sets  Rosaura  at  liberty. 

10.  In  the  next  act,  Sigismund,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  sleep- 
ing potion,  has  been  conveyed  to  the  palace,  wakes  in  a  bed 
of  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  royal  splendor.  He  has  little 
difllculty  in  understanding  his  new  condition,  but  preserves  a 
not  unnatural  resentment  of  his  former  treatment  The 
Qiulign  stars  prevail :  he  treats  Astolfo  with  the  utmost  anxv 
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gance,  revfles  and  threatens  hh  father,  throws  one  of  his 
servants  oat  of  the  window,  attempts  the  life  of  Gotaldo  and 
the  honor  of  Rosaura.  The  king,  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  truth  of  astrology,  directs  another  soporific  draught  to 
be  administered ;  and,  in  the  next  scene,  we  find  the  prince 
again  in  his  prison.  Clotaldo,  once  more  at  his  side,  per- 
suades him  that  his  late  royalty  has  passed  in  a  dream ;  wisely 
observing,  however,  that,  asleep  or  awake,  we  should  always 
do  what  is  right. 

11.  Sigismund,  after  some  philosophical  reflections,  pre- 
pares to  submit  to  the  sad  reality  which  has  displaced  his 
vision.  But,  in  the  third  act,  an  unforeseen  event  recalls  him 
to  the  world.  The  army,  become  acquainted  with  his  rights, 
and  indignant  that  the  king  should  transfer  them  to  Astolfo, 
break  into  his  prison,  and  place  him  at  their  head.  Clotaldo 
expects  nothing  but  death.  A  new  revolution,  however,  has 
taken  place.  Sigismund,  corrected  by  the  dismal  consequences 
of  giving  way  to  passion  in  his  former  dream,  and  apprehend-  ' 
ing  a  similar  waking  once  more,  has  suddenly  overthrown 
the  sway  of  the  sinister  constellations  that  had  enslaved  him : 
he  becomes  generous,  mild,  and  master  of  himself;  and,  the 
only  pretext  for  his  dbinheritance  being  removed,  it  is  easy 
that  he  should  be  reconciled  to  his  father ;  that  Astolfo,  aban- 
doning a  kingdom  he  can  no  longer  claim,  should  espouse  the 
injured  Rosaura ;  and  that  the  reformed  prince  should  become 
the  husband  of  Estrella.  The  incidents  which  chiefly  relate 
to  these  latter  characters  have  been  omitted  in  this  slight 
analysis. 

12.  This  tragi-comedy  presents  a  moral  not  so  contemptible 
in  the  age  of  Calderon  as  it  may  now  appear, — that  the  stars 
may  influence  our  will,  but  do  not  oblige  it.  If  we  could 
extract  an  allegorical  meaning  from  the  chimeras  of  astrology, 
and  deem  the  stars  but  names  for  the  circumstances  of  birth 
and  fortune  which  affect  the  character  as  well  as  condition  of 
every  man,  but  yield  to  the  persevering  energy  of  self-correc- 
tion, we  might  see  in  this  fable  the  shadow  of  a  permanent 
and  valuable  truth.  As  a  play,  it  deserves  considerable 
praise :  the  events  are  surprising  without  excessive  improba- 
bility, and  succeed  each  other  without  confusion ;  the  thoughts 
are  natural,  and  poeUcally  expressed ;  and  it  requires,  on  the 
whole,  less  allowance  for  the  different  standard  of  national 
taste  than  is  usual  in  the  Spanish  drama* 
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dies  on  a  level  with  even  the  second  class  of  theirs.  But  I 
should  speak,  perhaps,  with  more  reserve  of  an  author,  very 
few  of  whose  plays  I  have  read,  and  with  whose  language  I 
am  very  imperfectly  acquainted ;  nor  should  I  have  ventured 
so  far,  if  the  opinion  of  many  European  critics  had  not  seemed 
to  warrant  my  frigid  character  of  one  who  has  sometimes 
heen  so  much  applauded. 

9.  La  Yida  es  Sueno  rises,  in  its  suhject  as  well  as  style. 
La  vida  m  ahovc  the  ordinary  comedies  of  Calderon.  Basilius, 
SiMi&o.  King  of  Poland,  a  deep  philosopher,  has,  by  consult- 
ing the  stars,  had  the  misfortune  of  ascertaining  that  his 
unborn  son  Sigismund  would  be  under  some  extraordinary 
influences  of  evil  passion.  He  resolves,  in  consequence,  to 
conceal  his  birth,  and  to  bring  him  up  in  a  horrible  solitude, 
where,  it  hardly  appears  why,  he  is  laden  with  chains,  and 
covered  with  skins  of  beasts ;  receiving  meantime  an  excellent 
education,  and  becoming  able  to  converse  on  every  subject, 
though  destitute  of  all  society  but  that  of  his  keeper  Clotaldo. 
The  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Poland  is  supposed  to  have 
devolved  on  Astolfo,  Duke  of  Moscovy ;  or  on  his  cousin  Es- 
trella,  who,  as  daughter  of  an  elder  branch,  contests  it  with 
him.  The  play  opens  by  a  scene,  in  which  Rosaura,  a  Mos- 
covite  lady,  who,  having  been  betrayed  by  Astolfo,  has  fled  to 
Poland  in  man's  attire,  descends  the  almost  impassable  preci- 
pices which  overhang  the  small  castle  wherein  Sigismund  is 
confined.  This  scene,  and  that  in  which  he  first  appears,  are 
impressive  and  full  of  beauty,  even  now  that  we  are  become 
accustomed  in  excess  to  these  theatrical  wonders.  Clotaldo 
discovers  the  prince  in  conversation  with  a  stranger,  who,  by 
the  king's  general  order,  must  be  detained,  and  probably  for 
death.  A  circumstance  leads  him  to  believe  that  this  stranger 
is  his  son;  but  the  Castilian  loyalty  transferred  to  Poland 
forbids  him  to  hesitate  in  obeying  his  instructions.  The  king, 
however,  who  has  fortunately  determined  to  release  his  son, 
and  try  an  experiment  upon  the  force  of  the  stars,  coming  in 
at  this  time,  sets  Rosaura  at  liberty. 

10.  In  the  next  act,  Sigismund,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  sleep- 
ing potion,  has  been  conveyed  to  the  palace,  wakes  in  a  bed 
of  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  royal  splendor.  He  has  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  his  new  condition,  but  preserves  a 
not  unnatural  resentment  of  his  former  treatment  The 
malign  stars  prevail :  he  treats  Astolfo  with  the  utmost  anxv 
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gance,  revfles  and  threatens  his  father,  throws  one  of  his 
servants  oat  of  the  window,  attempts  the  life  of  Clotaldo  and 
the  honor  of  Rosaura.  The  king,  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  truth  of  astrology,  directs  another  soporific  draught  to 
be  administered ;  and,  in  the  next  scene,  we  find  the  prince 
again  in  his  prison.  Clotaldo,  once  more  at  his  side,  per- 
suades him  that  his  late  royalty  has  passed  in  a  dream ;  wisely 
observing,  however,  that,  asleep  or  awake,  we  should  always 
do  what  is  right. 

11.  Sigismund,  after  some  philosophical  reflections,  pre- 
pares to  submit  to  the  sad  reality  which  has  displaced  his 
vision.  But,  in  the  third  act,  an  unforeseen  event  recalls  him 
to  the  world.  The  army,  become  acquainted  with  his  rights, 
and  indignant  that  the  king  should  transfer  them  to  Astolfo, 
break  into  his  prison,  and  place  him  at  their  head.  Clotaldo 
expects  nothing  but  death.  A  new  revolution,  however,  has 
taken  place.  Sigismund,  corrected  by  the  dismal  consequences 
of  giving  way  to  passion  in  his  former  dream,  and  apprehend-  ' 
ing  a  similar  waking  once  more,  has  suddenly  overthrown 
the  sway  of  the  sinister  constellations  that  had  enslaved  him : 
he  becomes  generous,  mild,  and  master  of  himself;  and,  the 
only  pretext  for  his  dbinberitance  being  removed,  it  is  easy 
that  he  should  be  reconciled  to  his  father ;  that  Astolfo,  aban- 
doning a  kingdom  he  can  no  longer  claim,  should  espouse  the 
injured  Rosaura ;  and  that  the  reformed  prince  should  become 
the  husband  of  Estrella.  The  incidents  which  chiefly  relate 
to  these  latter  characters  have  been  omitted  in  this  slight 
analysis. 

12.  This  tragi-comedy  presents  a  moral  not  so  contemptible 
in  the  age  of  Calderon  as  it  may  now  appear, —  that  the  stars 
may  influence  our  will,  but  do  not  oblige  it.  If  we  could 
extract  an  allegorical  meaning  from  the  chimeras  of  astrology, 
and  deem  the  stars  but  names  for  the  circumstances  of  birth 
and  fortune  which  affect  the  character  as  well  as  condition  of 
every  man,  but  yield  to  the  persevering  energy  of  self-correc- 
tion, we  might  see  in  this  fable  the  shadow  of  a  permanent 
and  valuable  truth.  As  a  play,  it  deserves  considerable 
praise :  the  events  are  surprising  without  excessive  improba- 
bility, and  succeed  each  other  without  confusion ;  the  thoughts 
are  natural,  and  poetically  expressed ;  and  it  requires,  on  the 
whole,  less  allowance  for  the  different  standard  of  national 
taste  than  is  usual  in  the  Spanish  drama. 
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18.  A  secreto  Agravio  secreta  Vengan^  is  a  domestic 
tragedy,  which  turns  on  a  common  story, — a  hus- 
A^rrioM-  band's  revenge  on  one  whom  he  erroneously  believes 
CTeuven-  ^o  be  Still  a  favored,  and  who  had  been  once  an 
accepted  lover.  It  is  something  like  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda,  except  that  the  lover  is  killed  instead  of  the  hus- 
band. The  latter  puts  him  to  death  secretly,  which  gives 
name  to  the  play.  He  afterwards  sets  fire  to  his  own  house, 
and,  in  the  confusion,  designedly  kills  his  wife.  A  friend  com- 
municates the  fact  to  his  sovereign,  Sebastian,  King  of  Portu- 
gal, who  applauds  what  has  been  done.  It  is  an  atrodoos 
play,  and  speaks  terrible  things  as  to  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment in  Spain,  but  abounds  with  interesting  and  touching 
passages. 

14.  It  has  been  objected  to  Calderon,  and  the  following 
styto  of  defence  of  Bouterwek  seems  very  insufficient,  that 
^''***"'**^  his  servants  converse  in  a  poetical  style  like  their 
masters.  ''The  spirit,  on  these  particular  occasions,"  says 
that  judicious  but  lenient  critic,  "  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  servants  in  Calderon's  comedies  always  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  their  masters.  In  most  cases,  they  express  them- 
selves like  the  latter,  in  the  natural  language  of  real  life,  and 
often  divested  of  that  coloring  of  the  ideas,  without  which  a 
dramatic  work  ceases  to  be  a  poem.  But  whenever  romantic 
gallantry  speaks  in  the  language  of  tenderness,  admiration, 
or  flattery,  then,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  every  idea 
becomes  a  metaphor;  and  Calderon,  who  was  a  thorough 
Spaniard,  seized  these  opportunities  to  give  the  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  to  suffer  it  to  take  a  bold  lyric  flight  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  nature.  On  such  occasions,  the  most  extrava- 
gant metaphoric  language,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Mari- 
nists,  did  not  appear  unnatural  to  a  Spanish  audience ;  and 
even  Calderon  himself  had  for  that  style  a  particular  fondness, 
to  the  gratification  of  which  he  sacrificed  a  chaster  taste.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  become  a  more  refined  Lope  de  Vega  or 
a  Spanish  MarinL  Thus  in  his  play,  Bien  vengas  Mai  si 
vengas  solo,  a  waiting-maid,  addressing  her  young  mistress 
who  has  risen  in  a  gay  humor,  says  '  Aurora  would  not 
have  done  wrong  had  she  slumbered  that  morning  in  her 
snowy  crystal,  for  that  the  sight  of  her  mistress's  charms 
would  suffice  to  draw  aside  the  curtains  from  the  couch  of 
SoL'     She  adds,  that,  using  a  Spanish  idea,  '  it  might  then. 
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indeed,  be  said  that  the  sun  had  risen  in  her  lady's  ejes/ 
Valets,  on  the  like  occasion,  speak  in  the  same  style ;  and 
when  lovers  address  compliments  to  their  mistresses,  and 
these  reply  in  the  same  strain,  the  play  of  far-fetched  meta- 
phors is  aggravated  by  antitheses  to  a  degree  which  is  intole- 
rable to  any  but  a  Spanish-formed  taste.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  this  language  of  gallantry  was,  in  Calderon's 
time,  spoken  by  the  fashionable  world,  and  that  it  was  a  ver- 
nacular property  of  the  ancient  national  poetry."  ^  What  is 
this  but  to  confess  that  Calderon  had  not  genius  to  raise  him- 
self above  his  age,  and  that  he  can  be  read  only  as  a  '^  Triton  of 
the  minnows ; "  one  who  is  great  but  in  comparison  with  his 
neighbors  ?  It  will  not  convert  bad  writing  into  good,  to  tell 
us,  as  is  perpetually  done,  that  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the 
author's  position,  and  make  allowances  for  the  taste  of  his  age 
or  the  temper  of  his  nation.  All  this  is  true  relatively  to  the 
author  himself,  and  may  be  pleaded  against  a  condemnation 
of  his  talents ;  but  the  excuse  of  the  man  is  not  that  of  the 
work. 

15.  The  fame  of  Calderon  has  been  latterly  revived  in 
Europe  through  the  praise  of  some  German  critics,  gj,  „j^j, 
but  especially  the  unbounded  panegyric  of  one  of  toowtiiiMt 
their  greatest  men,  William  Schlegel.  The  passage  **'*™*^- 
is  well  known  for  its  brilliant  eloquence.  Every  one  must 
differ  with  reluctance  and  respect  from  this  accomplished 
writer;  and  an  Englishman,  acknowledgmg  with  gratitude 
and  admiration  what  Schlegel  has  done  for  the  glory  of 
Shakspeare,  ought  not  to  grudge  the  laurels  he  showers  upon 
another  head.  It  is,  however,  rather  as  a  poet  than  a  drama- 
tist that  Calderon  has  received  this  homage ;  and,  in  his  poet- 
ry, it  seems  to  be  rather  bestowed  on  the  mysticism,  which 
finds  a  responsive  chord  in  so  many  German  hearts,  than  on 
what  we  should  consider  a  more  universal  exceUence, — a  sym- 
pathy with,  and  a  power  over,  all  that  is  true  and  beautifid  in 
nature  and  in  man.  Sismondi  (but  the  distance  between 
Weimar  and  Greneva  in  matters  of  taste  is  incomparably 
greater  than  by  the  public  road),  dissenting  from  this  eulogy 
of  Schlegel,  which  he  &irly  lays  before  the  reader,  stigmatizes 
Calderon  as  eminently  the  poet  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived, — 

>  p.  607.    It  hM  baeo  ingmkraclj  hliii-  tti«lr  mMtvt,  and  dtitfutd  to  mak*  It 

•d  In  tiM  Qouterij  Rertow,  vol.  zzr.,  Uut  ridknloas.    Bot  thto  to  pvotablr  too  r»> 

tho  hMi-flown  langnagt  of  Mrrants  In  ' 
l^niin  drunaa  la  a  parodj  on  that  of 
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the  age  of  Philip  IV.  Salfi  goes  so  fur  aa  to  say  we  can 
hardly  read  Calderon  without  indignation;  since  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  view  but  to  make  his  genius  subservient  to 
the  lowest  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his  country.*  In  the 
twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  an  elaborate  and 
able  critique  on  the  plays  of  Calderon  seems  to  have  estimat- 
ed him  without  prejudice  on  either  side.  *^His  boundless 
and  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention,  his  quick  power  of 
seizing  and  prosecuting  every  thing  with  dramatic  efiect,  the 
unfailing  animal  spirits  of  his  dramas  (if  we  may  venture  on 
the  expression),  the  general  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  rich  facility  of  his  verse,  the  abundance  of  bis 
language,  and  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  he 
embodies  his  thoughts  in  words  and  figures,  entitle  him  to  a 
high  rank  as  to  the  imagination  and  creative  faculty  of  a  poet ; 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  enrol  him  among  the  mighty  masters 
of  the  human  breast." '  His  total  want  of  truth  to  nature, 
even  the  ideal  nature  which  poetry  embodies,  justifies  at  least 
this  sentence.  **  The  wildest  flights  of  Biron  and  Romeo,"  it 
is  observed,  ^  are  tame  to  the  heroes  of  Calderon :  the  Asiatic 
pomp  of  expression,  the  exuberance  of  metaphor,  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  figures  (which  the  poetry  of  Spain 
derived  from  its  intercourse  with  the  Arabian  conquerors  of 
the  peninsula),  are  lavished  by  him  in  all  their  fulness. 
Every  address  of  a  lover  to  a  mistress  is  thickly  studded  with 
stars  and  fiowers :  her  locks  are  always  nets  of  gpld,  her  lips 
rubies,  and  her  heart  a  rock,  which  the  rivers  of  his  tears 
attempt  in  vain  to  melt  In  short,  the  language  of  the  heart 
is  entirely  abandoned  for  that  of  the  fancy :  the  brilliant  but 
fidse  concetti  which  have  infected  the  poetical  literature  of 
every  country,  and  which  have  been  universally  exploded  by 
pure  taste,  glitter  in  every  page,  and  intrude  into  every 
speech."  • 

X  WmL  litt.  te  01i«a«iii,  ToL  xtt.  p.  480.  •  P.  94.  •?.!«. 
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Sect.  IL«— On  the  Fbench  Drama. 

Mulij  rrmoh  Dnnutlfti  of  thit  Puted  ~  OonMOlB  —  Hit  principal  Tkaftdtet  — 
•   Botnra. 

16.  Among  the  company  who  performed  at  the  second  the- 
atre of  Paris,  that  established  in  the  Marab,  was  piaytof 
Hardy,  who,  like  Shakspeare,  uniting  both  arts,  was  Hwdy. 
himself  the  author  of  600,  or,  as  some  say,  800  dramatic 
pieces.  It  is  said  that  forty-one  of  these  are  extant  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  whidi  I  have  never  seen.  Several  of 
them  were  written,  learned  by  heart,  and  represented  within 
a  week.  His  own  inventions  are  the  worst  of  all :  his  trage- 
dies and  tragi-comedies  are  borrowed,  with  as  dose  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  original  text  as  possible,  from  Homer  or  Plutarch 
or  Cervantes.  They  have  more  incident  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  are  somewhat  less  absurd ;  but  Hardy  b  a 
writer  of  little  talent.  The  Marianne  is  the  most  tolerable 
of  his  tragedies.  In  these  he  frequently  abandoned  the  cho- 
rus; and,  even  where  he  introduces  it,  does  not  regularly 
dose  the  act  with  an  ode.^ 

17.  In  the  comedies  of  Hardy,  and  in  the  many  burlesque 
farces  represented  under  Henry  lY.  and  Louis  XIIL,  no 
regard  was  paid  to  decency,  either  in  the  language  or  the 
circumstances.  Few  persons  of  rank,  espedally  ladies,  at- 
tended the  theatres.'  These  were  first  attracted  by  pastoral 
representations,  of  which  Racan  gave  a  successful  example  in 
bis  Artenice.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  called  a  drama.* 
But  the  stage  being  no  longer  abandoned  to  the  populace,  and 
a  more  critical  judgment  in  French  literature  gaining  ground 
(encouraged  by  Ri^elieu,  who  built  a  large  room  in  his  palace 
for  the  representation  of  Mirame,  an  indi£RBrent  tragedy,  part 


a  ltet«MU»,HktdaThMti«tnBcois,  thii«  llMotloiM  la  bif  OMMdkt.     TIm 

On  <Biimt  d«  FonteiMlle,  Itt.  72);  Soard,  only  ranaln  of  groim<«,  WtmtmMf  ob- 

lUlaotM  d«  litUnUarVf  Tol.  It.  Mrv««,  wu  that  tti«  lorvn  m  futoyoMitf  ; 

*  Soardf  p.  1S4.    Rotioa  boMtt,  that,  but,  m  be  gimvalj  gow  on  to  rmark,  "  to 

dnee  be  wrote  for  tbe  tbeetre,  It  bad  be-  tutojement  ne  cboqoe   pei  toe  botuiea 

eome  ao  weU  renUated,  tbat  raepeetabto  BMeari ;  II  ne  oboqne  qne  to  poBteaae  et 

tromen  nlgbt  fo  to  It  witb  m  Uttte  aero-  to  Tratogatontexto."— p.91.    Bat  tbetoet 

pto  M  to  tbe  Lanmbonis  Gardra.    Cor-  Instanoe  of  tbto  hdaem  oAnee  to  In  La 

neUtof  bowerer.  baa.  In  geoeral,  tbe  credit  Menteor. 

of  bnvlnc  putted  tbe  atage:   after  hto  •  Snard, nW Mffd. 
aaeond  ptoee,  Ctttandra,  be  admitted  no- 
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b^san  :»  le  «.iiiied ;  rues  were  luid  iown.  and  ymrziniLT  ob- 
Krv^d ;  a  p<*rre^  'iiymnm  r^iac^  tiie  ilc^rxnaoaiesB  sid 
ipryw  .anTia'ie  of  Uie  out  wriiterqu  3Lur^  and  R.iirr)ii.  dujodk 
w.tiwit  r^ini*^  in  dieir  dnc  piay^  amcti  above  Hiirij.  juct 
Krr'^t  'n  pr^par^  ±e  way  dor  che  :arher  and  dbaniia'  at  die 

I^.  T'.ic  K^^te  ot  C^meille.  hia  3r5t  prcwirapdng.  was  pcpre- 
mnxM,  in  l*-Vil>,  when  he  was  cw*iniy-dir»ie  jears  «  a^e.  This 
m  onij  dl^tuTi'Tii^ht^L  as  aome  aar.  troni  those  or  Hardr  br  a 
jrr^at>*r  vig?rkr  rrff  Hjie ;  bat  F-MiLeneile  i^ives  a  Terr  ^Liferent 
#>f,ir.ioo-  It  had  ac  iaaat  a  sn^irftfej  whiiMi  caa»?d  a  new  troop 
of  *!t/>rs  to  be  estahiLihefi  in  the  Harais.  HIa  zkext,  Clitan- 
dre^  it  is  a(rre<^  ia  not  ao  ?^joi  Bat  La  Teare  is  moch 
b^tt/ir:  irn^ilar  in  action,  but  with  spirit,  character,  and 
w^Ii-invftoted  iitoatiooa,  it  ia  the  irst  model  oc  the  higher 
ffiTOf^j.*  The«^  early  comedies  dul^  in  tact,  hare  been  rela- 
\ivfdy  Cfi  coTwiderarilc  merit,  since  ihev  rai:ied  Comeille  to 
)n;fh  repmtatton,  and  connected  him  with  the  literary  men  of 
fai't  time*     The  Medea,  thoa^h  moch  borrowed  from  Seneca, 

fire  a  Ume  of  grandeor  and   di^ty  unknown  before   to 
rench  tra$^y.     This  appeared  in  lt>35y  and  was  followed 
by  the  Cid  next  year- 

19«  Notwithstanding  the  defence  made  by  La  Harpe,  I 
-^  ^^^  cannot  bat  agree  with  the  French  Academy  in  their 
criticism  on  this  play,  that  the  subject  is  essentially 
ill  chosen.  No  circomstances  can  be  imagined,  no  skill  can 
be  employed^  thai  will  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  marriage  of  a 
daaghter  with  one  that  has  shed  her  father^s  blood ;  and  the 
law  of  unity  of  time,  which  crowds  eyeiy  event  <^  the  drama 
within  a  few  hoars,  renders  the  promised  consent  of  Chimene 
(for  tach  it  is)  to  this  anion  still  more  revolting  and  improba- 
ble.^ The  knowledge  of  this  termination  re-acts  <m  the  reader 
during  a  second  perusal,  so  as  to  give  an  irresistible  impres- 
sion of  her  insincerity  in  her  previous  solicitations  for  his 
death*     She  seems  indeed^  in  several  passages,  little  else 

•  FootoMlto,  pp.  84.JS. «  U  Hvpt  hM  nSd  ttwl  Chlmtot  4oM 


*  Id.  p.  78.  It  }•  dUBenlt  to  FniaM,  M  no!  promiat  at  last  to  mury  Bodhgot^ 
H  W  wlUi  an,  to  Metrtalo  tbo  date  of  pUytf  thoagh  tho  fpMtator  ptTcetrm  that  tiM 
Wmum  th«y  w«f«  ofUn  rtprwutod  for  will  do  lo.    H«  forgets  that  sba  hai  oon< 

CHI*  h«ftiT«  th«7  oaoM  from  tb*  prtai.    It  nlarioiMd  her  loT«r^  fword  In  tho  dofi 

roninrUtn^  br  Fontooalk,  that  on*  or  with  Don  Saneho : — 

twop».H^ofMalr^taodllotnra  "  Son  Tilwuwar  dnm  combat  doot  Chi 

•  Sutni:  VoatMialla:  lAUama.  minaart  to  ptlx.»»— Act  ▼.  te.  L 


•  Suard  ;  ITontaMlto ;  UUarpa. 
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than  a  tragic  coquette,  and  one  of  the  most  odious  kind.^ 
The  English  stage  at  that  time  was  not  exempt  from  great 
violations  of  nature  and  decorum :  jet,  had  the  subject  of  the 
Cid  Mien  into  the  hands  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (and  it  is 
one  which  thej  would  have  willingly  selected,  for  the  sake  of 
the  effective  situations  and  contrasts  of  passion  it  affords),  the 
part  of  Chimene  would  have  been  managed  by  them  with 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  though  probably  not  less  incongruity 
and  extravagance ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  con- 
clusion would  have  been  so  much  in  the  style  of  comedy. 
Her  death,  or  retirement  into  a  monastery,  would  have 
seemed  more  consonant  to  her  own  dignity  and  to  that  of  a 
tragic  subject.  Comeille  was,  however,  borne  out  by  the 
tradition  of  Spain,  and  by  the  authority  of  Guillen  de  Castro, 
whom  he  imitated. 

20.  The  language  of  Comeille  is  elevated ;  his  sentiments, 
if  sometimes  hyperbolical,  generally  noble,  when  he  styi*  of 
has  not  to  deal  with  the  passion  of  love.  Conscious  Co"»«*"*- 
of  the  nature  of  his  own  powers,  he  has  avoided  subjects 
wherein  this  must  entirely  predominate :  it  was  to  be,  as  he 
thought,  an  accessory  but  never  a  principal  source  of  dramatic 
interest.  In  this,  however,  as  a  general  law  of  tragedy,  he 
was  mistaken :  love  is  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  chief  source 
of  tragic  distress,  but  comes  in  generally  with  a  cold  and 
feeble  effect  as  a  subordinate  emotion.  In  those  Roman  sto- 
ries which  he  most  affected,  its  expression  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  insipid  and  incongruous.  Comeille  probably 
would  have  dispensed  with  it,  like  Shakspeare  in  Coriolanus 
and  Julius  Caesar ;  but  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  formed 
in  the  pedantic  school  of  romance,  has  imposed  fetters  on  his 
genius  in  almost  every  drama.  In  the  Cid,  where  the  subject 
left  him  no  choice,  he  has  perhaps  succeeded  better  in  the 
delineation  of  love  than  on  any  other  occasion ;  yet  even  here 
we  often  find  the  cold  exaggerations  of  complimentary  verse, 
instead  of  the  voice  of  nature.  But  other  scenes  of  this 
play,  especially  in  the  first  act,  which  bring  forward  the  proud 
Castilian  characters  of  the  two  fathers  of  Rodrigo  and  Chi- 

1  IntiMMUnM,  ftn>«zimpto,of  thettilrdact,tcene4th:-~ 

**  llalgr6  lea  feax  si  bmux  qui  rompent  mft  coMrt, 
Je  feral  mon  possible  k  bien  Tenger  mon  pire ; 
MaIs  nuilgri  1*  rigueur  d*an  si  cruel  <leTOir. 
Mon  unique  souhait  est  de  ne  rien  pouToir." 
It  Is  true  thftt  he  (bund  Uil8  in  his  Spukish  original;  but  Uiat  does  not  reiukr  th«  int^ 
latknn  Judlfdout,  or  the  MDOiMnt  either  morel,  or  even  tboetrioeUj  spedooe. 
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m^ne,  are  full  of  the  nervous  eloquence  of  Comeille ;  and  the 
general  style,  though  it  may  not  have  borne  the  fastidioas 
criticism  either  of  the  Academy  or  of  Voltaire,  is  so  far  above 
any  thing  which  had  been  heani  on  the  French  stage,  that  it 
was  but  a  very  frigid  eulogy  in  the  former  to  say  that  it  **  had 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  among  works  of  the  kind." 
It  had  at  that  time  astonished  Paris :  but  the  prejudices  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  envy  of  inferior  authors,  jmned 
perhaps  to  the  proverbial  unwilHngness  of  critical  bodies  to 
commit  themselves  by  warmth  of  praise,  had  some  degree  of 
influence  on  the  judgment  which  the  Academy  pronounced 
on  the  Cid ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  was  altogether  so  unjust 
and  uncandid  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

21.  The  next  tragedy  of  G)meille,  Les  Horaces,  is  hardly 
L«  Bonem.  ^P^°  ^  ^^^  objection  than  the  Cid ;  not  so  much 
because  there  is,  as  the  French  critics  have  disco- 
vered, a  want  of  unity  in  the  subject,  which  I  do  not  quite 
perceive,  nor  because  the  fifth  act  is  tedious  and  uninteresting, 
as  from  the  repulsiveness  of  the  story,  and  the  jarring  of  the 
sentiments  with  our  natural  sympathies.  Comeille  has  com- 
plicated the  legend  in  Livy  with  the  marriage  of  the  younger 
Horatius  to  the  sister  of  the  Curiatii,  and  thus  placed  his  two 
female  personages  in  a  nearly  similar  situation,  which  he  has 
taken  little  pains  to  diversify  by  any  contrast  in  their  charac- 
ters. They  speak,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  in  the  same  tone ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  should  not, 
as  he  seems  half  disposed,  have  followed  up  the  murder  of  his 
sister  by  that  of  his  ¥rife.  More  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
opposition  of  character  between  the  combatants  themselves ; 
but  the  mild,  though  not  less  courageous  or  patriotic,  Curiatius 
attaches  the  spectator,  who  cares  nothing  for  the  triumph  of 
Bome,  or  the  glory  of  the  Horatian  name.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  elder  Horatius  is  nobly  conceived :  the  Roman 
energy,  of  which  we  find  but  a  caricature  in  his  brutish  son, 
shines  out  in  him  with  an  admirable  dramatic  spirit.  I  shall 
be  accused,  nevertheless,  of  want  of  taste,  when  I  confess  that 
his  celebrated  Qu*%l  mourut  has  always  seemed  to  me  lees 
eminently  sublime  than  the  general  suffrage  of  France  has 
declared  it.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  or  striking  in  the 
proposition,  that  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  die  in  the  field  rather 
than  desert  his  poet  by  fiight ;  and,  in  a  tragedy  fuU  of  the 
hyperboles  of  Roman  patriotism,  it  appears  strange  that  we 
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should  be  astonished  at  thai  which  is  the  principle  of  all 
militarj  honor.  The  words  are  emphatic  in  their  position^ 
and  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  actor's  energy :  but  this  is 
an  artifice  of  no  great  skill ;  and  one  can  hardly  help  think- 
ing, that  a  spectator  in  the  pit  would  spontaneously  have 
anticipated  the  answer  of  a  warlike  father  to  the  feminine 
question,  -* 

**QiM  TooUes-Toiu  qjam  fit  eontn  troif?" 

The  style  of  this  tragedy  is  reckoned  by  the  critics  superior 
to  that  of  the  Cid ;  the  nervousness  and  warmth  of  Comeille 
is  more  displayed;  and  it  is  more  free  from  incorrect  and 
trivial  expression. 

22.  Cinna,  the  next  in   order  of  time,  is  probably  that 
tragedy  of  Comeille  which  would  be  placed  at  the  q^^^j^ 

'head  by  a  majority  of  suffrages.  His  eloquence 
reached  here  its  highest  point ;  the  speeches  are  longer,  more 
vivid  in  narration,  more  philosophical  in  argument,  more 
abundant  in  that  strain  of  Roman  energy  which  he  had  de- 
rived chiefly  from  Lucan,  more  emphatic  and  condensed  in 
their  language  and  versification.  But,  as  a  drama,  this  is 
deserving  of  Httle  praise :  the  characters  of  Cinna  and  Maxi- 
mus  are  contemptible,  that  of  Emilia  is  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful. She  is  indeed  the  type  of  a  numerous  dass  who 
have  followed  her  in  works  of  fiction,  and  sometimes,  unhap- 
pily, in  real  life ;  the  female  patriot,  theoretically,  at  least,  an 
assassin,  but  commonly  compelled,  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  to  console  herself  in  practice  with  safer  transgressions. 
We  have  had  some  specimens ;  and  other  nations,  to  their 
shame  and  sorrow,  have  had  more.  But  even  the  magnani- 
mity of  Augustus,  whom  we  have  not  seen  exposed  to  instant 
danger,  is  uninteresting ;  nor  do  we  perceive  why  he  should 
bestow  his  friendship  as  well  as  his  forgiveness  on  the  de- 
tected traitor  that  cowers  before  him.  It  is  one  of  those 
subjects  which  might,  by  the  invention  of  a  more  complex 
plot  than  history  furnishes,  have  better  excited  the  spectator's 
attention,  but  not  his  sympathy. 

23.  A  deeper  interest  belongs  to  Polyeucte ;  and  this  is  the 
only  tragedy  of  Comeille  wherein  he  affects  the  p^jt-^^,^ 
heart.    There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  incongruity,  which 

we  cannot  overcome,  between  the  sanctity  ci  Christian  martyr- 
dom and  the  language  of  love,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
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rather  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  in  the  conduct  of  the 
drama.^  But  the  beautiful  character  of  Pauline  would  re- 
deem much  greater  defects  than  can  be  ascribed  to  this  tra- 
gedy. It  is  the  noblest,  perhaps,  on  the  French  stage,  and 
conceived  with  admirable  delicacy  and  dignity.'  In  the  style, 
however,  of  Polyeucte,  there  seems  to  be  some  return  towards 
the  languid  tone  of  commonplace  which  had  been  wholly 
thrown  off  in  Cinna.* 

24.  Rodogune  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the 
BodoffQDe    *"^^^'**    I^  ^^^^  hardly  be  so  with  the  generality  of 

his  readers.  The  story  has  all  the  atrocity  of  the 
older  school,  from  which  Comeille,  in  his  earlier  plays,  had 
emancipated  the  stage.  It  borders  even  on  ridicule.  Two 
princes,  kept  by  their  mother,  one  of  those  furies  whom  our 
own  Webster  or  Marston  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  in 
ignorance  which  is  the  elder,  and  consequently  entitled  to  the  • 
throne,  are  enamoured  of  Rodogune.  Their  mother  makes  it 
a  condition  of  declaring  the  succession,  that  they  should  shed 
the  blood  of  this  princess.  Struck  with  horror  at  such  a  pro- 
position, they  refer  their  passion  to  the  choice  of  Rodogune, 
who,  in  her  turn,  demands  the  death  of  th^  ir  mother.  The 
embarrassment  of  these  amiable  youths  may  be  conceived. 
La  Harpe  extols  the  fifth  act  of  this  tragedy,  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  effective  in  representation. 

25.  Pompey,  sometimes  inaccurately  called  the  Death  of 
P^^  Pompey,  is  more  defective  in  construction  than  even 

any  other  tragedy  of  Comeille.  The  hero,  if  Pom- 
pey is  such,  never  appears  on  the  stage ;  and,  his  death  being 
recounted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  the  real  subject 
of  the  piece,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  one,  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  assassins ;  a  retribution  demanded  by  the  moral 


>  The  coterie  at  the  Hdtol  Ramboollkt 
tbongbt  Uimt  Polyeucte  would  not  sao- 
cewJ,  on  account  of  its  religious  character, 
romcille.  it  ts  said,  wax  about  to  xrithdraw 
bis  trasrcdy ,  but  waa  diuuaded  by  an  actor 
of  w  little  reputation  that  he  did  not 
even  bear  a  part  in  the  performanoe.  Fod- 
tenelle,  p.  101. 

*  Fontenelle  thinkt  that  It  •hoixn  «an 
grand  attachement  4  Mon  devoir,  et  an 
crand  cnnrtkn  "  in  Pauline  to  desire  that 
Screrua  should  save  her  husband's  Ufe^ 
hi^tead  <^  procuring  the  latter  to  be  ex»< 
en  ted  that  she  might  mury  her  lover. 
R'^tiexkms  sor  la  Po^tique.  sect.  16.  This 
It  ratlMT  an  odd  notion  <tf  what  It  toil* 


dent  to  constitnte  an  herole  character.  Tt 
Is  not  the  conduct  of  Pauline,  whlch«  in 
•very  Christian  or  virtooos  woman,  ma»t 
naturallj  be  the  tame,  but  the  fine  eentl* 
ments  and  language  which  accompany  It, 
that  render  her  part  so  noble. 

»  In  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act, 
between  Severus  and  Pauline,  two  charac- 
ters of  the  most  elevated  class,  tha  fofnar 
quits  the  stage  with  this  Une,~ 
**  Adien,  trop  Tertuaox  ol^ai  tropehu^ 

maat." 
The  latter  repliaa,  — 
**  Adieu,  trop  malbaoms  el  trop  ] 
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sense  of  the  spectator,  but  hardly  important  enough  for  dra- 
matic interest  The  character  of  Caesar  is  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  which  assumes  more  the 
tone  of  devoted  gallantry  than  truth  or  probability  warrants ; 
but  Cornelia,  though  with  some  Lucanic  extravagance,  is  full 
of  a  Roman  nobleness  of  spirit,  which  renders  her,  after  Pau- 
Une,  but  at  a  long  interval,  the  finest  among  the  female  cha- 
racters of  Comeille.  The  language  is  not  beneath  that  of  his 
earlier  tragedies. 

26.  In  Heraclius  we  begin  to  find  an  inferiority  of  style. 
Few  passages,  especially  after  the  first  act,  are  writ-  n^^ 
ten  with  much  vigor;  and  the  plot,  instead  of  the 

faults  we  may  ascribe  to  some  of  the  former  dramas,  a  too 
great  simplicity  and  want  of  action,  offends  by  the  perplexity  of 
its  situations,  and  still  more  by  their  nature ;  since  they  are 
wholly  among  the  proper  resources  of  comedy.  The  true 
and  the  false  Heraclius,  each  uncertain  of  his  paternity,  each 
afraid  to  espouse  one  who  may  or  may  not  be  his  sister ;  the 
embarrassment  of  Phocas,  equally  irritated  by  both,  but  aware 
that,  in  putting  either  to  death,  he  may  punish  his  own  son ; 
the  art  of  Leontine,  who  produces  this  confusion,  not  by 
silence,  but  by  a  series  of  inconsistent  falsehoods,  —  all  these 
ar^  in  themselves  ludicrous,  and  such  as  in  comedy  could  pro- 
duce no  other  effect  than  laughter. 

27.  Nicomede  is  generally  placed  by  the  critics  below  He- 
raclius ;  an  opinion  in  which  I  should  hardly  concur,  jji^^j^^j^ 
The  plot  is  feeble  and  improbable,  but  more  tolerable 

than  the  strange  entanglements  of  Heraclius ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Comeille  shines  out  more  in  the  characters  and  sentiments. 
None  of  his  later  tragedies  deserve  much  notice,  except  that 
we  find  one  of  his  celebrated  scenes  in  Sertorius,  a  drama  of 
little  general  merit  Nicomede  and  Sertorius  were  both  first 
represented  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 

28.  Voltaire  has  well  distinguished  "the  fine  scenes  of 
ComeiUe,  and  the  fine  tragedies  of  Racine."  It  can  ^^^^  ^^^ 
perhaps  hardly  be  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  iwaatiM  of 
Polyeucte,  the  former  has  produced  a  single  play  <'<>™^*^ 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  commend.  The  keys  iji  the 
passions  were  not  given  to  his  custody.  But  in  that  which 
he  introduced  upon  the  French  stage,  and  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  its  boast,  —  impressive,  energetic  declamation^ 
thoughts  masculine,  bold,  and  sometimes  sublime,  conveyed  in 
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M  ftjle  tat  the  most  part  Se^r^  eoodensed,  and  noble,  and 
in  M  rliTtfam  eoooroos  and  sadsf&etorj  to  the  ear, — be  has  noi 
noce  been  equalled.  Locan,  it  haA  always  been  said,  was 
the  fiiTorite  soidr  of  ComeiUe.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  admire 
one  who  has  not  a  strong  relish  for  the  other.  That  the 
tragedian  has  ever  snrpassed  the  highest  flights  of  his  Roman 
prototype,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove :  btrt,  if  his  fire  is  noi 
more  intense,  it  is  accompanied  bj  less  smoke ;  his  hyper- 
boles,  for  soch  he  has,  are  less  frequent  and  le£«  turgid ;  his 
taste  is  more  judicious ;  he  knows  better,  cspedallj  in  descrip- 
tion, what  to  choose  and  where  to  stop.  Locan,  howeyer, 
would  have  disdained  the  politeness  of  the  amorous  heroes 
of  Comeille ;  and  though  often  tedious,  <rftai  ofiensiye  to  good 
taste,  is  never  languid  or  ignoUe. 

29.  The  first  French  comedy  written  in  p<dite  language, 
umm-  withoot  low  wit  or  indecency,  is  due  to  Comeille,  <Mr 
*'*''  rather,  in  some  d^ree,  to  the  Spanish  authcv  whom 

he  copied  in  Le  Menteur.  This  has  been  in4>royed  a  little 
by  Goldoni;  and  our  own  well-known  farce.  The  Liar,  is 
borrowed  from  both.  The  incidents  are  diverting,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  subordinate  class  of  comedy;  and  a  better 
moral  would  have  been  shown  in  the  disgrace  of  the  principal 
character.  Another  comedy  about  the  same  time,  Le  P^c^t 
Jou6,  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  had  much  success.  It  has 
beai  called  the  first  com^y  in  prose,  and  the  first  wherein 
a  provincial  dialect  is  introduced:  the  remark,  as  to  the 
former  circumstance,  shows  a  forgetfulness  ci  Larivey.  Mo- 
liere  has  borrowed  freely  from  this  play. 

80.  The  only  tragedies,  after  those  of  Comeille,  anterior  to 
^^^1^  1650,  which  the  French  themselves  hold  worthy 
yrtpdi  of  remembrance,  are  the  Sophonisbe  of  Mairet,  in 
^"^^^^  which  some  characters  and  some  passages  are  vigor- 
ously conceived,  but  the  style  is  debased  by  low  and  ludicrous 
thoughts,  which  later  critics  never  fail  to  point  out  with 
severity  ;*  the  See  vole  of  Duryer, — the  best  of  several  good 
tragedies,  full  of  lines  of  great  simplicity  in  expression,  but 
which  seem  to  gain  force  through  Uieir  simplidty,  — by  one 
who,  though  never  sublime,  adopted  with  success  the  severe 
and  reasoning  style  of  Comeille ;'  the  Marianne  of  Tristan, 
which,  at  its  appearance  in  1637,  passed  for  a  rival  of  the 
(Sd,  and  remained  for  a  century  on  the  stage,  but  is  now 

Hn^rd.  *  Siunl,  p.  IM. 
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ridiculed  for  a  stjle  alternately  turgid  and  ludicrous ;  and  the 
Wenceslas  of  Rotrou,  which  had  not  ceased  perhaps  thirty 
years  since  to  be  represented. 

31.  This  tragedy,  the  best  work  of  a  fertile  dramatist,  who 
did  himself  honor  by  a  ready  acknowledgment  of  wencMiu 
the  superiority  of  CbmeiUe,  instead  of  canvassing  o' *<>*«><»• 
the  suffrages  of  those  who  always  envy  genius,  is  by  no  means 
so  much  below  that  great  master,  as,  in  the  unfortunate 
efibrts  of  his  later  years,  he  was  below  himself.  Wenceslas 
was  represented  in  1647.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  Botrou 
bad  conceived  his  plot,  which  is  wholly  original,  in  the  spirit 
of  Comeille:  the  masculine  energy  of  the  sentiments,  the 
delineation  of  bold  and  fierce  passions,  of  noble  and  heroic 
love,  the  attempt  even  at  politi^  phOosophy,  are  copies  of 
that  modeL  It  seems,  indeed,  that  in  several  scenes  Botrou 
must,  out  of  mere  generosity  to  Comeille,  have  determined 
to  outdo  one  of  his  most  exceptionable  passages,  the  consent 
of  Chimene  to  espouse  the  Cid.  His  own  curtain  drops  on 
the  vanishing  reluctance  of  his  heroine  to  accept  the  hand 
of  a  monster  whom  she  hated,  and  who  had  just  murdered  her 
lover  in  his  own  brother.  It  is  the  Lady  Anne  iji  Shak- 
speare ;  but  Lady  Anne  is  not  a  heroine.  Wenceslas  is  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  second  class  of  Comeille's 
tragedies.  But  the  ridiculous  tone  of  language  and  sentiment 
which  the  heroic  romance  had  rendered  popular,  and  from 
which  Comeille  did  not  wholly  emancipate  himself,  often 
appears  in  this  piece  of  Botrou ;  the  intrigue  is  rather  too 
complex,  in  the  Spanish  style,  for  tragedv ;  the  diction  seems 
frequently  obnoxious  to  the  most  indulgent  criticism;  but, 
above  all,  the  story  is  essentially  ill  contrived,  ending  in 
the  grossest  violation  of  poetical  justice  ever  witnessed  on  the 
stage,  the  impunity  and  even  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  worst 
chfuncters  that  was  ever  drawn* 

VOL.  m.         19 
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rraSiith  «Araeiii7-  7*j^p»rfiL  tt  «iik  aif  Bars^ary^.  and. 
?»^jf, •Jtmrrff:  zBJZfr,ni^aaBts  JL  vrsmxrv  w^Jiigp  j^x^i^  «ba. 
eanr^ruijc  wi^  i  k«c  tlT»^  int  pciil*z  zmtc*  z  lae  cmae  ami. 
ir-au-^^T*  arjr*-  vii:i«*  T»rT  uaiis  jc*  iast  r»T^  wr  w  i^ 


TzTj,  mx  jwt  ^la  c^itM 
z.i:xj'4^jmef  had  bees  erectt^  m  T^noAciM 
hi  fc^cLrjs:  ler^CTil  q£  t^-^  it  spinas,  vere 
»CZ  m  »*»r :  St  <x''^  id  si:*  ?<ttt  cocsi^  a  1  »».\  restzvnici: 
Ua  &scA0fr  %o  tvo.  l^^e  £^^  legiz^fctL  Of  tbc<«:.  tbe  iMMt 
'nrsi^fnaoA  wm  uat  of  the  BLvk  Friars,  wixb  vluch  sdoUict; 
oui^  ti^  Okibe,  OB  the  o^csie  soe  of  the  nrer.  vat 
CTiimected;  tbe  came  cum|Maf  peHbmiBg  al  tbe  IbnKr  ia 
w'tTiUrr^  jtt  the  latter  in  emiiiDer.  Tbis  vat  tbe  conpanj 
of  which  Bnrfojpe,  the  be«t  actor  of  tbe  daj,  vat  chkt  and 
to  wbkrh  Shakespeare,  who  was  afeo  a  proprietor,  belonged. 
Th^r  names  appear  in  letxen  patent,  and  otber  legal  iaelzv- 
fnent«.' 

34.  James  vat  fond  of  these  amosements,  and  had  en- 
r»irn»ri^  oooiaged  them  in  Scothoid.  Tbe  Pmitaii  influence, 
^'1***''  which  had  been  sometimes  feh  in  the  ooondl  of 
Klizabeihf  came  speedily  to  an  end;  thoogfa  the  rmesenta- 
tioD  €f  plays  on  Sundays,  a  coostant  theme  of  oonqdaint,  bal 

I  n^Oupmn  probably  rattrad  fnm  tb*    I.  wtolt  m  Mter  ( 
•Uc»  M  ft  pvrfbraMr  wmhi  after  1608  :  bit    ttM  rompllnMnt  paid  to  Idm  In  ] 


In  IVjS,  btrt  not  amonff  thoM  of  Toipona    Ucr  dota  noi,  and  pcobabfy  noal  paqala 
ImlVJb.    Tbara  la  a  trMUtion  that  Jaaaa    wfU  ba  aqoaUy  fcaptkaL     CoUtar,l.»0. 
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never  wholly  put  down,  was  now  abandoned,  and  is  not  even 
tolerated  by  the  Declaration  of  Sports.  The  several  com- 
panies of  players,  who,  in  her  reign,  had  been  under  the 
nominal  protection  of  some  men  of  rank,  were  now  denomi- 
nated the  servants  of  the  king,  the  queen,  or  other  royal 
personages.^  They  were  relieved  from  some  of  the  vexatious 
control  they  had  experienced,  and  subjected  only  to  the  gentle 
sway  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  It  was  his  duty  to  revise 
all  dramatic  works  before  they  were  represented,  to  exclude 
profime  and  unbecoming  language,  and  specially  to  take  care 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  matters  of  state. 
The  former  of  these  corrective  functions  must  have  been 
rather  laxly  exercised;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  a 
license  was  refused  on  account  of  very  recent  history  being 
touched  in  a  play. 

35.  The  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  were  the  glory  of 
our  theatre.  Public  applause,  and  the  favor  of  Q^neni 
princes,  were  well  bestowed  on  those  bright  stars  tHte  ft>r 
of  our  literature  who  then  appeared.  In  1623,  when  *'^**'«^ 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  became  Master  of  the  Revels,  there  were 
five  companies  of  actors  in  London.  This,  indeed,  b  some- 
thing less  than  at  the  accession  of  James ;  and  the  latest 
historian  of  the  drama  suggests  the  increase  of  Puritanical 
sentiments  as  a  likely  cause  of  this  apparent  decline.  But 
we  find  little  reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  any  decline  in 
the  public  taste  for  the  theatre ;  and  it  may  be  as  probable 
an  hypothesis,  that  the  excess  of  competition,  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  had  rendered  some  undertakings  unprofita- 
ble ;  the  greater  fishes,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  swallowing  up 
the  less.  We  learn  from  Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stow, 
that,  within  sixty  years  before  1631,  seventeen  play-houses  had 
been  built  in  the  metropolis.  These  were  now  larger  and 
more  convenient  than  before.  They  were  divided  into  public 
and  private :  not  that  the  former  epithet  was  inapplicable  to 
both ;  but  those  styled  public  were  not  completely  roofed,  nor 
well  provided  with  seats,  nor  were  the  performances  by  can- 

>  OolUer,  I.  817.     But  the  prirUcfe  of  the  boddii,  wen  alw^ye  obooxloaa   to 

peen  to  grant  Uoensee  to  itfaMntnt  pUyen,  gnre  magistitttes.    The  UeeoM,  howerer, 

giren  by  statnto  14  BUs.  c.  6,  and  89  SUs.  granted  to   Burbage,  Shalupeaie,  Hem- 

e.  4,  waa  taken  away  by  1  Jao.  I.  c.  7,  io  minge,   and  othen,  in  1608,  anttiorbM 

that  ih^  beeame  liable  to  be  treated  aa  them  to  aet  playa  not  only  mt  the  oraal 

Tagranta.    Aceordlogly  there  were  no  ea-  honee,  bat  in  any  other  part  of  the  king. 

labUshedtheatrea  in  any  prorindalelty:  dom.   Bnrbage  waa  reckoned  the  beet  actor 

and  atroUan,  though  dMT  to  the  kynn  of  of  hii  tliiM,  and  ezoeUed  m  RkshaidlCL 
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dle-Hgfat :  tbej  resembled  more  the  nide  bood^  we  sdO  see  ai 
£un,  or  tbe  coimnictioDS  in  which  interluded  mre  reprcjemed 
br  dnj  in  Italj ;  while  prirate  theatres,  soeh  m  that  of  the 
Bla^  Frian,  were  bailt  in  Dearir  the  pvesent  form.  It  seems 
to  be  the  more  proba}>le  opinion,  that  movabie  ecenerj  was 
onknown  oo  these  theatres.  **  It  is  a  fortanate  dramBtance,'' 
Mr.  CoSUer  had  obeerred,  "  for  the  poetrj  of  our  old  plajs, 
that  it  was  so :  the  imagination  of  the  auditor  onljr  was  ap- 
pealed to ;  and  we  owe  to  the  absence  of  painted  canTas  man/ 
of  the  finest  descriptive  paaeages  in  Shakspeare,  his  cootem- 
porariea,  and  immediate  followers.  The  introduction  of 
scenery  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  dedioe 
of  our  dramatic  poetry.**  In  this  remark,  whidi  seems  as 
original  as  just,  I  entirely  concur.  Even  in  this  age,  the  {oo- 
di^lity  of  oar  theatre  in  its  peculiar  boast,  scene-painting,  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  creative  powers  of  Shakspeare :  it 
is  well  that  he  did  not  live  when  a  manager  was  to  estimate 
his  descriptions  by  the  cost  of  realizing  them  on  canvas,  or 
we  might  never  have  stood  with  Lear  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
or  amidst  the  palaces  of  Venice  with  Shylock  and  Antonio. 
Tbe  scene  is  perpetually  changed  in  our  old  drama,  (»ecisely 
because  it  was  not  changed  at  all.  A  powerfid  argnment 
might  otherwise  have  been  discovered  in  fiivor  ci  the  unity  of 
place,  that  it  is  very  cheap. 

36.  Charles,  as  we  might  expect,  was  not  less  inclined  to 
^1^^^^^  this  liberal  pleasure  than  his  predecessors.  It  was 
doMd  br  to  his  own  cost  that  Prynne  assaulted  the  stage  in 
^iJH'^  his  immense  volume,  the  Histricmiastix.  Even  Mil- 
ton, befcne  the  foul  spirit  had  wholly  entered  into 
him,  extolled  the  learned  sock  of  Jonson,  and  the  wild  wood- 
notes  of  Shakspeare.  But  these  days  were  soon  to  pass 
away ;  the  ears  of  Prynne  were  avenged :  by  an  order  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  Sept  2,  1642,  the  theatres  were 
closed  as  a  becoming  measure  during  the  season  of  public 
calamity  and  impending  dvil  war ;  but,  after  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  evade  this  prohibition,  it  was  thought  expedient, 
in  the  complete  success  of  the  party  who  had  always  iJ)horred 
the  drama,  to  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether ;  and  another  ordi- 
nance of  Jan.  22,  1648,  reciting  the  usual  objections  to  all 
such  entertainments,  directed  Uie  theatres  to  be  rendered 
unserviceable.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  valuable 
work  which  has  supplied  the  sketch  of  these  pages  for  further 
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knowledge :  *  it  is  more  our  province  to  follow  the  track  of 
those  who  most  distinguished  a  period  so  fertile  in  dramatic 
genius ;  and  first  that  of  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

37.  Those  who  originally  undertook  to  marshal  the  plajs  of 
Shakspeare  according  to  chronological  order,  always  shi*ipeM«»f 
attending  less  to  internal  evidence  than  to  the  very  Twtuih^ 
&llihle  proofs  of  publication  they  could  obtain,  '"***' 
placed  Twelfth  Night  last  of  all,  in  1612  or  1613.  It  aftei^ 
wards  rose  a  little  higher  in  the  list;  but  Mr.  Collier  has 
finally  proved  that  it  was  on  the  stage  early  in  1602,  and  was 
at  that  time  chosen,  probably  as  rather  a  new  piece,  for  repre- 
sentation at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court*  The  general  style 
resembles,  in  my  judgment,  that  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
which  is  referred  with  probability  to  the  year  1 600.  Twelfl3i 
Night,  notwithstanding  some  very  beautiM  passages,  and  the 
humorous  absurdity  of  Malvolio,  has  not  the  coruscations  of 
wit,  and  spirit  of  character,  that  dbtinguish  the  excellent 
comedy  it  seems  to  have  immediately  followed ;  nor  is  the  plot 
nearly  so  well  constructed.  Viola  would  be  more  interesting, 
if  she  had  not  indelicately,  as  well  as  un&irly  towards  Olivia, 
determined  to  win  the  Duke's  heart  before  she  had  seen  him. 
The  part  of  Sebastian  has  all  that  improbabilty  which  belcmgs 
to  mistaken  identity,  without  the  comic  effect  for  the  sake  of 
which  that  is  forgiven  in  Plautus  and  in  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. 

38.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  that  work  of  Shak- 
speare in  which  he  has  best  displayed  English  man-  ^^^^^ 
ners ;  for  though  there  is  something  of  this  in  the  wires  of 
historical  plays,  yet  we  rarely  see  in  them  such  a  ^*°***^- 
picture  of  actual  life  as  comedy  ought  to  represent    It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  for  what  cause  he  has  abstained  from  a 
source  of  gayety  whence  his  prolific  invention,  and  keen  eye 
for  the  diversities  of  character,  might  have  drawn  so  much. 
The  Masters  Knowell  and  Wellborn,  the  young  gentlemen 
who  spend  their  money  freely  and  make  love  to  rich  widows 
(an  insipid  race  of  personages,  it  must  be  owned),  recur  for 
ever  in  the  old  plays  of  James's  reign ;  but  Shakspeare  threw 

>  IhftTe  made  no  partfenlar  reftrencts  not  entirely  manged  In  the  moet  eonv« 

to  Mr.  ColUer'e  dotAU  work,  The  History  nient  manner.    He  aeiins.  neTertbeleaif  to 

of  Sng^ttah  Dnmatio  Poetry,  and  Annala  hav«  obttgatkMia  to  Oodai^'e  pnAoe  to 

of  the  Stage:  It  wiU  be  neoeemty  Ibr  the  hto  CoUeetkm  at  Old  f\m,  or  nUier  pev^ 

reader  to  make  nae  of  hia  Index  ;  bntfcw  buw  to  Beed'e  edition  or  it. 

books  lately  published  contain  lo  mooh  '  Vol  i.  p.  827. 
▼aluable  and  Miglnal  infonnation,  thon^ 
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an  ideality  over  this  class  of  characters,  the  Bassanios,  the 

^  Valentines,  the  Gratianos,  and  placed  them  in  scenes  which 

neither  bj  dress  nor  manners  recalled  the  prose  of  ordinary 
life.^    In  this  play,  however,  the  Englbh  gentleman,  in  age 

P  and  youth,  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  slightly  caricatured  in 

Shallow,  and  far  more  so  in  Slender.     The  latter,  indeed,  is  a 

perfect  satire,  and  I  think  was  «o  intended,  on  the  brilliant 

,  youth  of  the  provinces,  such  as  we  may  believe  it  to  have 

^  been  before  the  introduction  of  newspapers  and  turnpike 

roads ;  awkward  and  boobyish  among  civil  people,  but  at  home 

in  rude  sports,  and  proud  of  exploits  at  which  the  town  would 

/  laugh,  yet  perhaps  with  more  courage  and  good-nature  than  the 

/  laughers.     No  doubt  can  be  raised  that  the  family  of  Lucy  is 

ridiculed  in  Shallow ;  but  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  the 

'  old  fable  of  the  deer-stealing,  forget  that  Shakspeare  never 

lost  sight  of  his  native   county,  and  went,  perhaps,  every 

J  summer,  to  Stratford.    It  is  not  impossible  that  some  arro- 

gance of  the  provincial  squires  towards  a  player,  whom,  though 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  the  recent  grant  of  arms,  they 
might  not  reckon  such,  excited  his  malicious  wit  to  those 
admirable  delineations. 

39.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  first  printed  in 
1602,  but  very  materially  altered  in  a  subsequent  edition.  It 
is  wholly  comic ;  so  that  Dodd,  who  published  the  beauties  of 
Shakspeare,  confining  himself  to  poetry,  says  it  is  the  only 
play  which  afforded  him  nothing  to  extract.  This  play  does 
not  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest;  for  Anne  Page  is  but 
a  sample  of  a  character  not  very  uncommon,  which,  under  a 
garb  of  placid  and  decorous  mediocrity,  is  still  capable  of  pur- 
suing its  own  wilL  But,  in  wit  and  humorous  delineation,  no 
other  goes  beyond  it.  If  Falstaff  seems,  as  Johnson  has 
intimated,  to  have  lost  some  of  his  powers  of  merriment,  it  is 
because  he  is  humiliated  to  a  point  where  even  his  invention 
and  impudence  cannot  bear  him  off  victorious.  In  the  first 
acts,  he  is  still  the  same  Jack  Fabtaff  of  the  Boar's  Head. 
Jonson's  earliest  comedy.  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  had  ap- 
peared a  few  years  before  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor; 
they  both  turn  on  Englbh  life  in  the  middle  classes,  and  on 

1  ''No  (kmbft,"  »▼*  Ooleridge,  *'tti«7  — Tabl*  TUk,  H.  896.     I  am  not  mdte 

(BMOinODt  and   Fl«teb«r)  ImiUtod   Um  fm  that  I  mMtentaad  this  iprwrtoa ; 

«Me  of  gentleauailj  oo&Tenatloii  bettor  bat  probably  the  nwmilng  b  ooi  Toy  dtf* 

than  Shak«p«are,  wbo  was  unable  not  to  fermt  from  what  I  bate  laU. 
be  too  mooh  oMoootttf  to  aooceed  tn  thla.'* 
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the  same  passion  of  jealousy.  If,  then,  we  compare  these  two 
productions  of  our  greatest  comic  dramatists,  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  Shakspeare  will  appear  undeniable.  Kitely,  indeed, 
has  more  energy,  more  relief,  more  excuse,  perhaps,  in  what 
might  appear,  to  his  temper,  matter  for  jealousy,  than  the  ^ 

wretched,  narrow-minded  Ford ;  he  b  more  of  a  gentleman, 
and  commands  a  certain  degree  of  respect :  but  dnmiatic  just- 
ice is  better  dealt  upon  Ford  by  rendering  him  ridiculous, 
and  he  suits  better  the  festive  style  of  Shakspeare's  most 
amusing  play.  His  light-hearted  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
drawn  with  more  spirit  than  Dame  Kitely;  and  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  Jonson  would  not  oppose  Master  Stephen 
to  Slender,  or  Bobadil  to  Falstaffl  The  other  characters  are 
not  parallel  enough  to  admit  of  comparison;  but  in  their 

diversity  (nor  is  Shakspeare  perhaps  in  any  one  play  more  ^ 

fertile)  and  their  amusing  peculiarity,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  story,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
wit,  the  perpetual  gayety  of  the  dialogue,  we  perceive  at  once 
to  whom  the  laurel  must  be  given.  Nor  is  this  compariscm 
instituted  to  disparage  Jonson,  whom  we  have  praised,  and 
shall  have  again  to  praise  so  highly,  but  to  show  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  vanquish  the  rest  of  Europe  than  to  contend 
with  Shakspeare. 

40.  Measure  for  Measure,  commonly  referred  to  the  end  of 
1603,  is  perhaps,  afler  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Macbeth,  M«Mimfiir 
the  play  in  wluch  Shakspeare  struggles,  as  it  were,  >*«•«>»• 
most  with  the  over-mastering  power  of  his  own  mind ;  the 
depths  and  intricacies  of  bemg,  which  he  has  searched  and 
Bounded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex  and  harass  him ;  his 
personages  arrest  their  course  of  action  to  pour  forth,  in  lan- 
guage the  most  remote  from  common  use,  thoughts  which  few 
could  grasp  in  the  clearest  expression;  and  thus  he  loses 
something  of  dramatic  excellence  in  that  of  his  contemplative 
philosophy.  The  Duke  is  designed  as  the  representative  of 
this  philosophical  character.  He  is  stem  and  melancholy  by 
temperament,  averse  to  the  exterior  shows  of  power,  and  se- 
cretly conscious  of  some  unfitness  for  its  practical  duties.  The 
subject  is  not  very  happily  chosen,  but  artfully  improved  by 
Shakspeare.  In  most  of  the  numerous  stories  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  before  or  since  his  time  have  been  related,  the 
sacrifice  of  chastity  is  reaUy  made,  and  made  in  vain.  There 
is,  however,  something  too  coarse  and  disgusting  in  such  a 
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BtoTj ;  and  it  would  have  deprived  him  of  a  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  character.  The  virtue  of  Isabella,  inflexible  and  in- 
dependent of  circumstance,  has  something  very  grand  and 
elevated :  jet  one  is  disposed  to  ask,  whether,  if  Claudio  had 
been  really  executed,  the  spectator  would  not  have  gone  away 
with  no  great  affection  for  her ;  and  at  least  we  now  feel  that 
her  reproaches  against  her  miserable  brother,  when  he  clings 
to  life  like  a  frail  and  guilty  being,  are  too  harsh.  There  is 
great  skill  in  the  invention  of  Mariana ;  and,  without  this,  the 
Btorj  could  not  have  had  any  thing  like  a  satis&ctory  termina- 
tion: yet  it  is  never  explained  how  the  Duke  haid  become 
acquainted  with  this  secret,  and,  being  acquainted  with  it,  how 
he  had  preserved  his  esteem  and  confidence  in  Angela  His 
intention,  as  hinted  towards  the  end,  to  marry  Isabella,  is  a 
little  too  commonplace :  it  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  half- 
thoughts.  The  limguage  o£  this  comedy  is  very  obscure,  and 
the  text  seems  to  have  been  printed  with  great  inaccuracy. 
I  do  not  value  the  comic  parts  highly:  Ludo's  impudent 
profligacy,  the  result  rather  of  sensual  debasement  than  of 
natund  ill  disposition,  is  well  represented;  but  Elbow  is  a 
very  inferior  repetition  of  Dogberry.  In  dramatic  effect. 
Measure  for  Measure  ranks  high:  the  two  scenes  between 
Isabella  and  Angelo,  that  between  her  and  Claudio,  those 
where  the  Duke  appears  in  disguise,  and  the  catastrophe  in 
the  fifth  act,  are  admirably  written  and  very  interesting ;  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  spectator's  knowledge  of  the  two  stratagems 
which  have  deceived  Angelo  may  prevent  him  firom  partici- 
pating in  the  indignation  at  Isabella's  imaginary  wrcmg,  which 
her  lamentations  would  excite.  Several  of  the  drcumstancea 
and  characters  are  borrowed  firom  the  old  |^y  of  Whetstooey 
Promos  and  Cassandra ;  but  very  little  oi  the  sentiments  or 
language.  What  is  good  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  Shak- 
speare's  own. 

41.   If  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp 
j^^  almost  every  play  g(  Shakspeare  that  to  name  one 

as  the  most  original  seems  a  disparagement  to 
others,  we  might  say,  that  this  great  prerogative  of  genius 
was  exercised  above  all  in  Lear.  It  diverges  more  from  the 
model  of  regular  tragedy  than  Macbeth  or  Othello,  and  even 
more  than  Hamlet;  but  the  fable  is  better  constructed  than 
in  the  last  of  these,  and  it  displays  full  as  much  of  the  almost 
superhuman  inspiration  €i  the  poet  as  the  other  twa     Lear 
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himself  is,  perhaps,  die  most  wonderful  of  dfamatic  concep- 
tions; ideal  to  satisfy  the  most  romantic  imagination,  yet 
idealized  from  the  reality  of  nature.  Shakspeare,  in  prepar- 
ing us  for  the  most  intense  sjrmpathy  with  this  old  man,  first 
alMises  him  to  the  ground :  it  is  not  (Edipus,  against  whose 
respected  age  the  gods  themselves  have  conspired;  it  is  not 
Orestes,  noble-minded  and  affectionate,  whose  crime  has  been 
virtue :  it  is  a  headstrong,  feeble,  and  selfish  being,  whom,  in 
the  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  nothing  seems  capable  of  redeem- 
ing in  our  eyes;  nothing  but  what  follows,  —  intense  woe, 
annatural  wrong.  Then  comes  on  that  splendid  madness, 
not  absurdly  sudden,  as  in  some  tragedies,  but  in  which  the 
strings  that  keep  his  reasoning  power  together  give  way  one 
after  the  other  in  the  firenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  Then  it  is 
that  we  find,  what  in  life  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the  intellec- 
tual energies  grow  stronger  in  calamity,  and  especially  under 
wrong.  An  awfiil  eloquence  belongs  to  unmerited  suffering. 
Thoughts  burst  out,  more  profound  than  Lear  in  his  prosper- 
ous hour  could  ever  have  conceived ;  inconsequent,  for  such  is 
the  condition  of  madness,  but  in  themselves  fragments  of 
coherent  truth,  the  reason  of  an  unreasonable  mind. 

42.  Timon  of  Athens  is  cast,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  mould 
as  Lear :  it  is  the  same  essential  character,  the  same  nmon  or 
generosity  more  from  wanton  ostentation  than  love  ^**»«n^ 
of  others,  the  same  fierce  rage  under  the  smart  of  ingratitude, 
the  same  rousing  up  in  that  tempest  of  powers  that  had  slum- 
bered unsuspected  m  some  deep  recess  of  the  soul ;  for,  had 
Timon  or  Lear  known  that  philosophy  of  human  nature  in 
their  calmer  moments  which  fury  brought  forth,  they  would 
never  have  had  such  terrible  occasion  to  display  it.  The 
thoughtless  confidence  of  Lear  in  his  children  has  something- 
in  it  fiir  more  touching  than  the  self-beggary  of  Timon; 
though  both  one  and  the  other  have  iHX>totype6  enough  in 
real  life.  And  as  we  give  the  old  king  more  of  our  pi^,  so  a 
more  intense  abhorrence  accompanies  his  daughters  and  the 
evil  characters  of  that  drama,  than  we  spare  for  the  miserable 
sycophants  of  the  Athenian.  Their  thanklessness  is  antici- 
pated, and  springs  fixxn  the  very  nature  ci  their  calling :  it 
verges  on  the  beaten  road  of  comedy.  In  this  play  there  is 
nei^r  a  female  personage,  except  two  courtezans,  who  hardly 
speak;  nor  is  there  any  prominent  character  (the  honest 
steward  is  not  such)  redeemed  by  virtue  enough  to  be  estima- 
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ble ;  for  the  cynic  Apemantos  b  but  a  cynic,  and  ill  replaces 
the  noble  Kent  of  the  other  drama.  The  fable^  if  &ble  it  can 
be  called,  is  so  extraordinarily  deficient  in  action,  a  £Euilt  of 
which  Shakspeare  b  not  guilty  in  any  other  instance,  that  we 
may  wonder  a  little  how  he  should  have  seen  in  the  sin^e 
delineation  of  Timon  a  counterbalance  for  the  manifold  objec- 
tions to  thb  subject.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  period 
g(  Shakspeare's  life  when  hb  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill 
content  with  the  world  or  hb  own  conscience ;  the  memory  of 
hours  misspent,  the  pang  of  affection  mbplaced  or  unrequited, 
the  experience  of  man's  worser  nature  which  intercourse  with 
unworthy  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly 
teaches, — these,  as  they  sank  down  into  the  depths  g(  his 
great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the  concep- 
tion of  Lear  and  Tlmon,  but  that  of  one  primary  diaracter, 
the  censurer  of  mankind.  Thb  type  b  first  seen  in  the  philo- 
sophic melancholy  of  Jaques,  gazing  with  an  undiminbhed 
serenity,  and  with  a  gayety  of  fancy,  though  not  ci  manners, 
<m  the  follies  of  the  worid.  It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in  the 
exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  next  one  rather  more 
severe  in  the  Duke  of  Measure  for  Measure.  In  all  these, 
however,  it  b  merely  contemplative  philosophy.  In  Hamlet 
thb  b  mingled  with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart  under 
the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances;  it  shines  no 
longer  as  in  the  former  characters,  with  a  steady  light,  but 
plays  in  fitful  coruscations  amidst  feigned  gavety  and  extrava- 
gance. In  Lear  it  b  the  flash  of  sudden  inspiration  across 
the  incongruous  imagery  of  madness ;  in  Timon  it  b  obscured 
by  the  exaggerations  of  misanthropy.  These  plays  all  belong 
to  nearly  Uie  same  period;  As  You  lake  It  being  usually 
referred  to  1600,  Hamlet,  in  its  altered  form,  to  about  1602, 
Timon  to  the  same  year.  Measure  for  Measure  to  1603,  and 
Lear  to  1604.  In  the  later  plays  g(  Shakspeare,  especially 
in  Macbeth  and  the  Tempest,  much  ci  moral  speculation  wiU 
be  found ;  but  he  has  never  returned  to  thb  type  ci  character 
in  the  personages,  llmon  b  less  read  and  less  pleasing  than 
the  great  mi\)ority  of  Shakspeare's  plays;  but  it  abounds  with 
signs  of  hb  genius.  Schlegel  observes,  that,  of  all  hb  worics, 
it  b  that  which  has  most  satire ;  comic  in  representation  ci 
the  parasites,  indignant  and  Juvenalian  in  the  bursts  ci  Timon 
himself. 

43.  Pericles  b  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  part,  and  only  in 
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part,  the  work  of  Shakspeare.  From  the  poverty  and  bad 
management  of  the  fable,  the  want  of  any  effective  or  p^rfd^ 
distingaishable  character  (for  Marina  b  no  more  than 
the  common  form  of  female  virtue,  snch  as  all  the  dramatists 
of  that  age  could  draw),  and  a  general  feebleness  of  the  tra- 
gedy as  a  whole,  I  should  not  believe  the  structure  to  have 
been  Shakspeare's.  But  many  passages  are  far  more  in  his 
manner  than  in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted;  and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though  not 
conclusive,  being  of  some  value,  I  should  not  dissent  from  the 
judgment  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  that  it  was,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  repaired  and  improved  by  his  touch.  Drake 
has  placed  it  under  the  year  1590,  as  the  earliest  g(  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  for  no  better  reason,  apparently,  than  that  he 
thought  it  inferior  to  all  the  rest.  But  if,  as  most  will  agree, 
it  were  not  quite  his  own,  this  reason  will  have  less  weight ; 
and  the  language  seems  to  me  rather  that  of  his  second  or 
third  manner  than  of  his  first.  Pericles  b  not  known  to  have 
existed  before  1609. 

44.  The  majority  of  readers,  I  believe,  assign  to  Macbeth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  about  1606,  the  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  works  of  Shakspeare:  many,  however, 
would  rather  name  Othello,  one  of  his  latest,  whidi  is  referred 
to  1611 ;  and  a  few  might  prefer  Lear  to  either.  The  great 
epic  drama,  as  the  first  may  be  called,  deserves,  in  my  own 
judgment,  the  post  it  has  attained ;  as  being,  in  the  language 
of  Drake,  "  the  greatest  effort  of  our  author's  genius,  the 
most  sublime  and  impressive  drama  which  the  world  has  ever 
beheld."  It  will  be  observed,  that  Shakspeare  had  now  turned 
his  mind  towards  the  tragic  drama.  No  tragedy  but  Romeo 
and  Juliet  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century:  ten,  without 
counting  Perides,  appeared  in  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
present  It  is  not  my  design  to  distinguish  each  of  his  plays 
separately ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  I  pass  over  some  of 
the  greatest.  No  writer,  in  fact,  is  so  well  known  as  Shak- 
speare, or  has  been  so  abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  ably 
criticised :  I  might  have  been  warranted  in  saying  even  less 
than  I  have  done. 

45.  Shakspeare  was,  as  I  believe,  conversant  with  the  bet- 
ter class  of  English  literature  which  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
afforded.  Among  other  books,  the  translation  by  North  of 
Amyofs  Plutarch  seems  to  have  fallen  into  his  hands  about 
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1607.  It  was  the  sooroe  of  three  tragedies  foimded  on  the 
miBomaB  ^^®*  ^  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Coriolanus;  the  first 
tngwiiat.  bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Csasar.  In  this  the  plot 
joUnt  wants  even  that  historical  unity  which  the  romantic 
^^"'*''  drama  requires;  the  third  and  fourth  acts  are  ill 
connected;  it  is  deficient  in  female  characters,  and  in  that 
combination  which  is  generaUj  apparent  amidst  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  his  fiible.  But  it  abounds  in  fine  scenes  and  fine 
passages :  the  spirit  of  Plutarch's  Brutus  is  well  seized,  the 
predominance  of  Caesar  himself  is  judiciously  restrained,  the 
characters  have  that  individuality  which  Shakspeare  seldom 
misses ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
and  modem  eloquence  a  speech  more  fully  realizing  the  per- 
fection that  prators  have  striven  to  attain  than  that  of  Antony. 

46.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  of  rather  a  different  order ; 
Antony  and  it  does  not  fumish,  perhaps,  so  many  striking  beau- 
^^^^op*^*^  ties  as  the  last,  but  is  at  least  equally  redolent  of  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare.  Antony,  indeed,  was  gTven  him  by 
history ;  and  he  has  but  embodied  in  his  own  vivid  colors  the 
irregidar  mind  of  the  Triumvir,  ambitious  and  daring  against 
all  enemies  but  himself  In  Cleopatra  he  had  less  to  guide 
him:  she  is  another  incarnation  of  the  jame  passions,  more 
lawless  and  insensible  to  reason  and  honor  as  they  are  found 
in  women.  This  character  being  not  one  that  can  please, 
its  strong  and  spirited  delineation  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed.  It  has,  indeed,  only  a  poetical  originality:  the  type 
was  in  the  courtezan  of  common  life ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
that  ci  Michael  Angelo's  Sibyls  to  a  muscular  woman.  In 
this  tragedy,  like  Julius  Caesar,  as  has  been  justly  observed 
by  Schlegel,  the  events  that  do  not  pass  on  the  stage  are 
scarcely  maide  dear  enough  to  one  who  is  not  previously 
acquainted  with  history,  and  some  of  the  persons  appear  and 
vanish  again  without  sufficient  reason.  He  has,  in  fiu^ 
copied  Plutarch  too  exactly. 

47.  This  fault  is  by  no  means  discerned  in  the  third  Roman 
tragedy  of  Shakspeare, — Coriolanus.  He  luckily 
found  an  intrinsic  histmcal  unity  which  he  oonld 

not  have  destroyed,  and  which  his  magnificent  delineation  of 
the  chief  personage  has  thoroughly  maintained.  Coriolaniis 
himself  has  the  grandeur  of  sculfi^are :  his  proportioiis  are 
colossal ;  nor  would  less  than  this  transcendent  supericvity,  by 
which  he  towers  over  his  feUow^dtizens,  warrant,  or  seem  for 
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the  momeiit  to  warrant,  his  haughtiness  and  their  pusillani- 
mity. The  surprising  judgment  of  Shakspeare  is  visible  in 
this.  A  dramatist  of  the  second  dass  (for  he  alone  is  in  the 
first),  a  Gomeille,  a  Schiller,  or  an  Alfieri,  would  not  have 
lost  the  occasion  of  representing  the  plebeian  form  of  courage 
and  patriotisnL  A  tribune  would  have  been  made  to  utter 
noble  speeches,  and  some  critics  would  have  extolled  the 
balance  and  contrast  of  the  antagonist  principles.  And  this 
might  have  degenerated  into  the  genersd  saws  of  ethics  and 
poUtics  which  philosophical  tragedians  love  to  pour  forth. 
But  Shakspeare  instinctively  perceived,  that  to  render  the 
arrogance  of  Goriolanus  endurable  to  the  spectator,  or  dra- 
matically probable,  he  must  abase  the  plebeians  to  a  con- 
temptible populace.  The  sacrifice  of  historic  truth  is  often 
necessary  for  the  truth  of  poetry.  The  citizens  €i  early 
Rome,  rusticorum  mcucula  tmUtum  proles,  are  indeed  calum- 
niated in  his  scenes,  and  might  almost  pass  for  burgesses  of 
Stratford ;  but  the  unity  of  emotion  is  not  dissipated  by  con- 
tradictory energies.  Coriolanus  is  less  rich  in  poetical  style 
than  the  other  two,  but  the  comic  parts  are  full  of  humor.  In 
these  three  tragedies  it  is  manifest^  that  Roman  character,  and 
still  more  Roman  manners,  are  not  exhibited  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  scholar ;  yet  there  is  something  that  distinguishes 
them  from  the  rest,  something  of  a  grandiosity  in  the  senti- 
ments and  language,  which  shows  us  that  Shakspeare  had  not 
read  that  history  without  entering  into  its  spirit. 

48.  Othello,  or  perhaps  the  Tempest,  is  reckoned  by  many 
the  latest  of  Shakspeare's  works.  In  the  zenith  of  g,.  ^^^ 
his  faculties,  in  possession  of  fame  disproportionate,  ment  and 
indeed,  to  what  has  since  accrued  to  his  memory,  but  ^"^^ 
beyond  that  of  any  contemporary,  at  the  age  of  about  forty- 
seven,  he  ceased  to  write,  and  settled  himself  at  a  distance 
from  all  dramatic  associations  in  his  own  native  town;  a  home 
of  which  he  had  never  lost  sight,  nor  even  permanently  quit- 
ted, the  birthplace  of  his  children,  and  to  which  he  brought 
what  might  then  seem  affluence  in  a  middle  station,  with  the 
hope,  doubtless,  of  a  secure  decline  into  the  yellow  leaf  of 
years.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  1616,  not  probably  in  the  midst 
€i  any  schemes  for  his  own  glory,  but  to  the  loss  oi  those 
enjoyments  which  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  value  beyond 
it  His  descendants,  it  is  well  known,  became  extinct  in  littlo 
more  than  half  a  century. 
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49.  The  name  of  Sbakspeare  is  the  greatest  in  our  Htera- 
GmtDMs  ^^^  —  it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  No  man 
ofhii  ever  came  near  to  him  in  the  creative  powers  oi  the 
■^"*'  mind ;  no  man  had  ever  such  strength  at  once,  and 
such  variety  of  imagination.  Coleridge  has  most  felidtouslj 
applied  to  him  a  Greek  epithet,  given  before  to  I  know  not 
whom,  certainly  none  so  deserving  of  it,  ftvpwvmK,  the  thoa- 
sand-souled  Shakspeare.^  The  number  of  characters  in  his 
plays  is  astonishingly  great,  without  reckoning  those  who, 
although  transient,  have  oflen  their  individuality,  all  distinct, 
all  types  of  human  life  in  well-defined  differences.  Yet  he 
never  takes  an  abstract  quality  to  embody  it,  scarcely  perhaps 
a  definite  condition  of  manners,  as  Jonson  does ;  nor  did  he 
draw  much,  as  I  conceive,  firom  living  models :  there  is  no 
manifest  appearance  of  personal  caricature  in  his  comedies, 
though  in  some  slight  traits  of  character  this  may  not  impro- 
bably have  been  the  case.  Above  all,  neither  he  nor  his  con- 
temporaries wrote  for  the  stage  in  the  worst,  though  most 
literal,  and  of  late  years  the  most  usual,  sense ;  making  the 
servants  and  handmaids  of  dramatic  invention  to  lord  over  it, 
and  limiting  the  capacities  of  the  poet's  mind  to  those  of  the 
performers.  If  this  poverty  of  the  representative  depart- 
ment of  the  drama  had  hung  like  an  incumbent  fiend  on  the 
creative  power  of  Shakspeare,  how  would  he  have  poured 
forth  with  such  inexhaustible  prodigality  the  vast  diversi^  of 
characters  that  we  find  in  some  of  his  plays  ?  This  it  is  in 
which  he  leaves  &r  behind  not  the  dramatists  alone,  but  all 
writers  of  fiction.  Compare  with  him  Homer,  the  tragedians 
of  Greece,  the  poets  of  Italy,  Plautus,  Cervantes,  Moliere, 
Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Scott,  the  romancers 
of  the  elder  or  later  schools, — one  man  has  hx  more  than 
surpassed  them  alL  Others  may  have  been  as  sublime,  others 
may  have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  equalled  him 
in  grace  and  purity  of  language,  and  have  shunned  some  of 
its  faults;  but  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare,  his  intimate 
searching  out  of  the  human  heart,  whether  in  the  gnomic 
form  of  sentence  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  character, 
is  a  gift  peculiariy  his  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  wanting, 
very  Uttle  manifested  in  comparison  with  him,  by  the  En^^ish 

t  T^TUk,^.  M.  p.  aoi.    Ooltrldft   nuaru^  h^^uov  yGUuffM,  win  p^. 

•eioiMcmIiid,whleh,ifw«  tak«UbUM    S'^Iir^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

•MM  or  mnlMtedfaiMM  unity,  mvrluv   »«"«■•§•• 
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dramatists  of  his  own  and  the  subsequent  period,  whom  we 
are  about  to  approach. 

50.  These  dramatists,  as  we  shall  speedily  perceive,  are 
hardly  less  inferior  to  Shakspeare  in  judgment  To  mi  judg- 
this  quality  I  particularly  advert,  because  foreign  "^^ 
writers,  and  someUmes  our  own,  have  imputed  an  extraordi- 
nary iMtrbarism  and  rudeness  to  his  works.  They  belong, 
indeed,  to  an  age  sufficiently  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  enter- 
tainments, and  are  of  course  to  be  classed  with  what  is  called 
the  romantic  school,  which  has  hardly  yet  shaken  off  that 
reproach.  But  no  one  who  has  perused  the  plays  anterior  to 
those  of  Shakspeare,  or  contemporary  with  them,  or  subse- 
quent to  them,  down  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  the  civil 
war,  will  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  far  less  regularity,  in 
regard  to  every  thing  where  regularity  can  be  desired,  in  a 
la^  proportion  of  &ese  (perhaps  in  all  the  tragedies)  than 
in  his  own.  We  need  only  repeat  the  names  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  the  Merry 
TVlves  of  TVlndsor,  Measure  for  Measure.  The  plots  in  these 
are  excellently  constructed,  and  in  some  with  uncommon  arti- 
fice. But,  even  where  an  analysis  of  the  story  might  excite 
criticism,  there  is  generally  an  unity  of  interest  which  tones 
the  whole.  The  Winter's  Tale  is  not  a  model  to  follow ;  but 
we  feel  that  the  Winter's  Tale  is  a  single  story :  it  is  even 
managed  as  such  with  consummate  skilL  It  is  another  proof 
of  Shakspeare's  judgment,  that  he  has  given  action  enough 
to  his  comedies,  without  the  bustling  intricacy  of  the  Spanish 
stage.  If  his  plots  have  any  little  obscurity  in  some  parts,  it 
is  from  copying  his  novel  or  history  too  minutely. 

51.  The  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  has  been  carried  so  far  of 
late  years,  that  Drake  and  perhaps  greater  authorities  have 
been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  faults  in  his  plays.  This, 
however,  is  an  extravagance  rather  derogatory  to  the  critic 
than  honorable  to  the  poet  Besides  the  blemishes  of  con- 
struction in  some  of  his  plots,  which  are  pardonable,  but  still 
blemishes,  there  are  too  many  in  his  style.  His  conceits  and 
t|uibbles  often  spoil  the  effect  of  his  scenes,  and  take  off  from 
the  passion  he  would  excite.  In  the  last  act  of  Richard  11., 
the  Duke  of  York  is  introduced  demanding  the  pumshment  of 
his  son  Aumale  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  kmg,  while  the 
Duchess  implores  mercy.  The  scene  is  iU  conceived  and 
worse  executed  throughout;  but  one  line  is  both  atrocioos 
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wmd  eoatcmpeHile.  The  Dodieai  WTizi^  dwelt  cm  tke  vwd 
pardemj  and  urved  the  kin^  to  kc  ker  bear  it  firoB  Ui  IqM^ 
lork  takci  ker  up  whh  tide  stnpMi  quibble: — 


It  would  not  be  ^fficnit  to  ind  serenl  otber 
tboQ^  none,  perbapa,  quite  so  bad.  of  Terisal  equitocatioaa, 
ini^plaeed  and  ineooastexit  with  the  pefson's,  tbe  antbof'a^  the 
reader^s  wentimeut. 

52.  Few  win  defend  these  notorioos  finha.  But  is  there 
Bb«feM«-  not  one,  less  freqoentl J  meotiaoed,  jet  of  more  eon- 
^'  tinaal  reenrrence, — the  eitirme  obacmitj  of  Shak- 

speaxe^s  diction?  His  style  is  fid!  of  new  wxvds  and  new 
senses.  li  is  easy  to  pass  this  over  as  obsoleteness:  but 
though  maOT  expressions  are  obec^ete,  and  manj  prorii 


though  the  labor  of  lus  oommentaton  has  nerer  been  so  pro- 
fitably as  wen  as  so  diligent] j,  emplojed  as  in  tracing  this  bj 
the  help  of  the  meanest  and  most  for^itten  books  of  the  age, — 
it  is  impossible  to  denj,  that  immmersble  lines  in  Shakspeare 
were  not  more  intelligiUe  in  his  time  than  thej  are  at  present. 
Much  of  this  maj  be  forgiTen,  or  rather  is  so  inooiponUed 
with  tbe  streugth  of  his  reason  and  fimcj,  that  we  loTe  it  as 
tbe  proper  bodj  ci  Shakspeare's  souL  Still,  can  we  justify 
the  very  numerous  passages  which  yield  to  no  interpretation, 
knots  which  are  nerer  unloosed,  which  conjecture  does  but 
cut,  or  even  those  which,  if  they  may  at  last  be  understood, 
keep  the  attention  in  perplexity  tin  the  first  emotion  has 
passed  away  ?  And  these  occur  not  merely  in  places  where 
the  struggles  of  the  speaker's  mind  may  be  well  denoted  by 
some  obscurities  oi  language,  as  in  the  sdiloquies  of  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth,  but  in  dialogues  between  ordinary  personages, 
and  in  the  business  of  the  pUy.  We  learn  Shakspeare,  in  fiMst, 
as  we  learn  a  language,  or  as  we  read  a  difficult  passage  in 
Greek,  with  the  eye  glancing  on  the  commentary ;  and  it  is 
only  after  much  study  that  we  come  to  forget  a  part,  it  can  be 
but  a  part,  of  the  perplexities  he  has  caused  us.  This  was 
no  doubt  one  reason  that  be  was  less  read  formerly ;  his  style 
passing  for  obsolete,  though  in  many  parts,  as  we  hare  just 
said,  it  was  never  much  more  intelligible  than  it  is.^ 

<  **8lMk«p«f«*iatyl0toMpMlmd«lth  pviU.  p.A    Thli  to  bj  no  bmm  Ikt 

affonllT*  twprmdom  Out  It  to  m  ftflKtod  tenth,  \m%  nOm  Om  ivfWM  «f  it.   S«7- 

M  it  to  obMon.    IttotnMtliatlafatoUt-  dtn  Iemw  not  at  aU  wlileli  win  «wll«, 

tirpli^lMlMd  worn  off  tooMwIwtflfthto  or  wlileii  latv.  of  Sbaknoon't  fkjt. 
rwl '*  —  Drydon^i  Workf  (MftloiMK  VOL  iL 
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53.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  that  SLakspeare  was  ever 
placed  below,  or  merely  on  a  level  with,  the  other  mi  popu- 
dramatic  writers  of  this  period.*  That  his  plajs  *^*y- 
were  not  so  frequently  represented  as  those  of  Fletcher,  is 
little  to  the  purpose :  they  required  a  more  expensive  decora- 
tion, a  larger  company  of  good  performers,  and,  above  all, 
they  were  less  intelligible  to  a  promiscuous  audience.  Tet  it 
is  certain,  that  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 
in  the  writings  of  Addison  and  his  contemporaries,  we  seldom 
or  never  meet  with  that  complete  recognition  of  his  supre- 
macy, that  unhesitating  preference  of  him  to  all  the  world, 
which  has  become  the  faith  of  the  last  and  the  present  cen- 
tury. And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  apotheosis,  so  to  speak, 
of  Shakspeare,  was  originally  the  work  of  what  has  been 
styled  a  frigid  and  tasteless  generation,  the  age  of  George  11. 
Much  is  certainly  due  to  the  stage  itself,  when  those  appeared 
who  could  guide  and  control  the  public  taste,  and  discover 
that  in  the  poet  himself  which  sluggish  imaginations  could  not 
have  reached.  The  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  is  nearly  coin- 
cident with  that  for  Garrick :  it  was  kept  up  by  his  followers, 
and  espedaUy  by  that,  highly  gifUd  family  which  has  but 
recently  been  withdrawn  m>m  our  stage. 

54.  Among  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  Warburton, 
always  striving  to  display  his  own  acuteness,  and  critiet<m 
scorn  of  others,  deviates  more  than  any  one  else  8>»>wp*w^ 
from  the  meaning.  Theobald  was  the  first  who  did  a  little. 
Johnson  explained  much  well ;  but  there  is  something  magis- 
terial in  the  manner  wherein  he  dismisses  each  play  like  a 
boy's  exercise,  that  irritates  the  reader.  His  criticism  is 
fr^uently  judicious,  but  betrays  no  ardent  admiration  for 
Shakspeare.    Malone  and  Steevens  were  two  laborious  com- 


>  A  MTtein  WHUhd  Cutwright,  iB  com-  fcr  ShftlupMns  «diiilti  that  **  h*  «m  Um 

BModatoiy  rtnm  addrand  to  fleteher,  man  wbo,  of  aU  modon  aod  ptrbapt  aa- 

hBath«aifm«oo6toia7,~  eWnt  poets,  bad  tba  laiswt  and  aaoat  com- 

'*P'>*^  tt,  yoa  «Ml  It  too.    TboM  wIm  aeemt  him 

But  tha  foftego  of  Jontoo  Umaalfi  of  to   hava  waotod  karniog  giva  him  tha 

MUtoo,  aod  of  many  more  that  might  be  gnater  oommeBdatkm  :  Im  vai  nataallj 

quoted,  teode  to  pTOTe  that  hit  genius  learned  ;  he  needed  not  tha  speetaeles  of 

was  esteemed  bejood  that  of  any  other,  books  to  read  Nature ;  Im  looked  Invarda, 

though  soma  might  compare  iniinrlor  wri-  aod  fonnd  her  there."— Diydea^  Proas 

ters  to  him  in  certain  auaUfications  of  tha  Works  (Maloos^s  edltioii),  voL  L  part  H. 

dramatist.    Bren  Dryden,  who  came  in  a  p.  99. 
vons  period,  and  had  no  ondna  rererenca 

VOL.  in.  20 
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mentators  on  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases ;  one  dolly 
the  other  clever :  hot  the  dnlness  was  accompanied  bj  candor 
and  a  love  of  truth ;  the  cleverness,  by  a  toted  absence  of  both. 
Neither  seems  to  have  had  a  full  discernment  of  Shakspeare's 
genius.  The  numerous  critics  of  the  last  age  who  were  not 
editors  have  poured  out  much  that  is  trite  and  insipid,  much 
that  is  hypercritical  and  erroneous ;  yet  collectively  they  not 
only  bear  witness  to  the  public  taste  for  the  poet,  but  taught 
men  to  judge  and  feel  more  accurately  than  they  would  have 
done  for  themselves.  Hurd  and  Lord  Eaimes,  espedaUy  the 
former,  may  be  reck<med  among  the  best  of  this  class  ;^  Mrs. 
Montagu,  perhaps,  in  her  celebrated  Essay,  not  very  hr  fixxn 
the  bottom  of  the  Ibt.  In  the  present  century,  Coleridge  and 
Schlegel,  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  question  of 
priority  and  even  plagiarism  has  been  mooted,  gave  a  more 
philosophical,  and  at  Uie  same  time  a  more  intrinsically  exacts 
view  of  Shakspeare  than  their  predecessors.  What  has  since 
been  written  has  often  been  highly  acute  and  aesthetic,  but 
occasionally  with  an  excess  of  re&iement  which  substitutes 
the  critic  for  the  work.  Mrs.  Jameson's  E^ssays  on  the  Fe- 
male Characters  of  Shakspeare  are  among  the  best  It  was 
right  that  this  province  of  illustration  should  be  reserved  for 
a  woman's  hand. 

55.  Ben  Jonson,  so  generally  known  by  that  fiuniliar 
^^  description  that  some  might  hardly  recognize  him 
BAJooKm.  ^jjj^y^  j^  ^gg  placed  next  to  Shakspeare  by  his  own 
age.  They  were  much  acquainted,  and  belonged  to  the  oldest, 
perhaps,  and  not  the  worst  of  clubs,  formed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  which  met  at  the 
Mermaid  in  Friday  Street.  We  may  easily  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  its  members,  that  it  was  a  feast  of  the  most 
subtle  and  brilliant  wit'  Jonson  had  abundant  powers  ci 
poignant  and  sarcastic  humor,  besides  extensive  reading ;  and 
Sh^peare  must  have  brought  to  the  Mermaid  the  bri^tness 
of  his  fancy.  Selden  and  C^den,  the  former  in  early  youth, 
ore  reported  to  have  given  the  ballast  of  their  stitmg  sense 

>  Hmd,  In  hit  notat  on  Hone«*t  Ait  mafatahw  Om  obtloaf  conrtnieUon  of 

of  Pottey,  vol.  t.  p.  58,  haa  aoow  rtrj  Out  paaaaft:  ** Notom il calUda vHbnm 

goodmuriuonthedktkmorShakspeM:*,  Beddktorit  lonetaianonun."    TlwtMO- 

f  ooestad  by  the  eaitida  Jm^ctum  of  Um  posed  by  Lunblnas  mod  Baetttet  wUeh 

Kooienpoet,UlaatntedbyroanTlnitaaeea.  begint  vttti  novum^  ia  tnartmlaiihto,  aad 

Tbeae  nnuurka  both  aerre  to  brine  oat  ttia  givaa  •  wocaa  aanaa. 

akiU  of  Shak«peu«,  and  to  explain  the  •  Oiflbrd'a  U*orJonaoii,p.66;  OaHlar, 

dlapatod  paasa^  in  Horace.    Hard  Joatly  lU.  27&. 
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and  learning  to  this  cluster  of  poets.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  prevalent  tradition  that  Jonson  was  not  without  some 
malignant  and  envious  feelings  towards  Shakspeare.  Gifford 
has  repelled  this  imputation  with  considerable  success,  though 
we  may  still  suspect  that  there  was  something  caustic  and 
saturnine  in  the  temper  of  Jonson. 

56.  The  Alchemist  is  a  play  which  long  remained  on  the 
stage,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  represent-  Th«  ^y^i^ 
ed  since  the  days  of  Grarrick,  who  was  famous  in  "^t^- 
Abel  Drugger.  Notwithstanding  the  indiscriminate  and  inju- 
dicious panegyric  of  Gifford,  I  believe  there  is  no  reader  of 
taste  but  will  condemn  the  outrageous  excess  of  pedantry 
with  which  the  first  acts  of  this  play  abound ;  pedantry  the 
more  intolerable,  that  it  is  not  even  what,  however  unfit  for 
the  En^ish  stage,  scholars  might  comprehend,  but  the  gibber- 
ish of  obscure  treatises  on  alchemy,  which,  whatever  the 
commentators  may  choose  to  say,  was  as  unintelligible  to  all  but 
a  few  half-witted  dupes  of  that  imposture  as  it  is  at  present. 
Much  of  this,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  was  omitted  in 
representation.  Nor  is  his  pedantic  display  of  learning  con- 
fined to  the  part  of  the  Alchemist,  who  had  certainly  a  right  to 
talk  in  the  style  of  his  science,  if  he  had  done  it  with  some 
moderation.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a  worldly  sensualist, 
placed  in  the  author's  own  age,  pours  out  a  torrent  of  glutton- 
ous cookery  from  the  kitchens  of  Heliogabalus  and  Apidus : 
his  dishes  are  to  be  camels'  heels,  the  beards  of  barbels  and 
dissolved  pearl,  crowning  all  with  the  paps  of  a  sow.  But, 
while  this  habitual  error  of  Jonson's  vanity  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, we  may  truly  say,  that  it  is  much  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  excellences  of  this  comedy.  The  plot,  with  great 
simplicity,  is  continually  animated  and  interesting;  the  cha- 
racters are  conceived  and  delineated  with  admirable  boldness, 
truth,  spirit,  and  variety;  the  humor,  especially  in  the  two 
Puritans,  a  sect  who  now  began  to  do  penance  on  the  stage,  is 
amusing ;  the  language,  when  it  does  not  smell  too  mudb  of 
book-learning,  is  forcible  and  dear.  The  Alchemist  is  one 
of  the  three  plays  which  usually  contest  the  superiority  among 
those  of  Jonson. 

57.  The  second  of  these  is  The  Fox,  which,  according  to 
general  opinion,  has  been  placed  above  the  Alche-  veipcmt,  or 
mist     Notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  Gifford,  !«>•»*«• 
should  concur  in  this  sufirage.    The  fiible  belongs  to  a  higher 
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class  of  comedy.  Without  minutdj  inquiring  whether  the 
Roman  hunters  after  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Horace,  and  espedaUy  the  costly  presents  by  which 
they  endeavored*  to  secure  a  better  return,  are  altogether 
according  to  the  manners  of  Venice,  where  Jonson  has  liud  his 
scene,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  has  displayed  the  base 
cupidity,  of  which  there  will  never  be  wanting  examples 
among  mankind,  in  such  colors  as  all  other  dramadc  poetry 
can  hardly  rival.  Cumberland  has  blamed  the  manner  in 
which  Volpone  brings  ruin  on  his  head  by  insulting,  in  dis- 
guise, those  whom  he  had  duped.  In  this,  I  agree  with  Gif- 
S)rd,  there  is  no  violation  of  nature.  Besides  their  ignorance 
of  his  person,  so  that  he  could  not  necessarily  foresee  the 
effects  of  Voltore's  rage,  it  has  been  well  and  finely  said  by 
Cumberland,  that  there  is  a  moral  in  a  villain's  outwitting 
himself.  And  this  is  one  that  many  dramatiBts  have  dis- 
played. 

58.  In  the  choice  of  subject,  The  Fox  is  much  inferior 
to  Tartuffe,  to  which  it  bears  some  very  general  analogy. 
Though  the  Tartuffe  is  not  a  remarkably  agreeable  play.  The 
Fox  is  much  less  so:  five  of  the  principal  characters  are 
wicked  almost  beyond  any  retribution  that  comedy  can  dis- 
pense ;  the  smiles  it  calls  forth  are  not  those  of  gayety,  but 
scorn ;  and  the  parts  of  an  absurd  English  knight  and  his 
wife,  though  very  humorous,  are  hardly  prominent  enough  to 
enliven  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  fraud  which  pass  before  our 
eyes.  But,  though  too  much  pedantry  obtrudes  itself,  it  does 
not  overspread  the  pages  with  nonsense  as  in  the  Alchemist ; 
the  characters  of  CehA  and  Bonario  excite  some  interest ;  the 
differences,  one  can  hardly  say  the  gradations,  of  villany  are 
marked  with  the  strong  touches  of  Jonson's  pen ;  the  incidents 
succeed  rapidly  and  naturally ;  the  dramatic  effect,  above  all, 
is  perceptible  to  every  reader,  and  rises  in  a  climax  through 
the  last  two  acts  to  the  condusicm. 

59.  The  Silent  Woman,  which  has  been  named  by  some 
The  mimi  with  the  Alchemist  and  the  Fox,  falls  much  below 
wonui.  iixem  in  vigorous  delineation  and  dramatic  effect.  It 
has  more  diversity  of  manner  than  of  character ;  the  amusing 
scenes  border  sometimes  on  farce,  as  where  two  cowardly 
knights  are  made  to  receive  blows  in  the  dark,  each  supposing 
them  to  come  firom  his  adversary;  and  the  catastrophe  is 
neither  pk^asing  nor  probable.    It  is  written  with  a  great  deal 
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of  spirit,  and  has  a  value  as  the  representation  of  London  life 
in  the  Idgher  ranks  at  that  time.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I 
should  he  inclined  to  give  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  a 
much  superior  place.  It  is  a  proof  of  Jonson's  extensive 
learning,  that  the  story  of  this  play,  and  several  particular 
passages,  have  been  detected  in  a  writer  so  much  out  of  the 
beaten  track  as  Libanius.^ 

60.  The  pastoral  drama  o£  the  Sad  Shepherd  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  poetical  imagination  of  Jonson.  gadSUp- 
Superior  in  originality,  liveliness,  and  beauty  to  the  iM^t 
Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  it  reminds  us  rather,  in 
language  and  imagery,  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
and  perhaps  no  other  poetry  has  come  so  near  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  Jonson,  like  him,  had  an  extraordinary  command  of 
English,  in  its  popular  and  provincial  idioms,  as  well  as  what 
mi^t  be  gained  from  books ;  and,  though  his  invincible  pedan- 
try now  and  then  obtrudes  itself  into  the  mouths  of  shepherds, 
it  is  compensated  by  numerous  passages  of  the  most  natural 
and  graceful  expression.  This  beautiful  drama  is  imperfect, 
hardly  more  than  half  remaining,  or,  more  probably,  having 
ever  been  written.  It  was  also  Jonson's  last  song :  age  and 
poverty  had  stolen  upon  him ;  but,  as  one  has  said  who  expe- 
rienced the  same  destiny,  ^  the  life  was  in  the  leaf,"  and  his 
laurel  remained  verdant  amidst  the  snow  of  his  honored 
head.  The  beauties  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  might  be  reck- 
oned rather  poetical  than  dramatic;  yet  the  action  b  both 
diversified  and  interesting  to  a  degree  we  seldom  find  in  the 
pastoral  drama:  there  is  little  that  is  low  in  the  comic 
speeches,  nothing  that  is  inflated  in  the  serious. 

61.  Two  men  once  united  by  friendship,  and  for  ever  by 
&me,  the  Dioscuri  of  our  zodiac,  Beaumont  and  ^^^^ 
Fletcher,  rose  upon  the  horizon,  as  the  star  of  and  * 
Shakspeare,  though  still  in  its  fullest  brightness,  '*•*«*«• 
was  declining  in  the  sky.  The  first  in  order  of  time,  among 
more  than  fifty  plays  published  with  their  joint  names,  is  the 
Woman-Hater,  represented,  according  to  Langbaine,  in  1607, 

1  OUford  dtocoTWBd  tbit.    Dirdea,  wbo  ap  ftom  the  life.    Diyden  givw  it  m  hto 

hat  giTen  an  azaminatlon  of  the  SHaat  opinioQ  that  there  Is  more  wit  and  aeote- 

Woman,  In  his  Bssaj  on  Dramatio  Poetry,  neas  of  fencT  in  this  play  than  in  a^y  of 

takes  Morose  fbr  a  real  ehaneter,  and  Ben  Jonson's.  and  that  Im  lias  deeonhed 

says  that  he  had  so  been  Inftmned.    It  Is  the  eonreraatton  of  gentlemen  with  more 

poeslhle  that  then  mi^t  be  some  Ibnnda-  gayety  and  fteedom  ttian  in  the  rset  of  hie 

Hon  of  troth  in  this :  the  skeleton  is  In  eomedles,  p  107 
libaniat,  hat  Jcoeon  may  have  filled  it 
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class  of  comedy.  Without  minutely  inquiring  whether  the 
Boman  hunters  after  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  so  well  de- 
Bcrihed  by  Horace,  and  especially  the  costly  presents  by  which 
they  endeavored*  to  secure  a  better  return,  are  altogether 
according  to  the  manners  of  Venice,  where  Jonson  has  laid  his 
scene,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  has  displayed  the  base 
cupidity,  of  which  there  wiU.  never  be  wanting  examples 
among  mankind,  in  such  colors  as  all  other  dramatic  poetry 
can  hardly  rival.  Cumberland  has  blamed  the  manner  in 
which  Volpone  brings  ruin  on  his  head  by  insulting,  in  dis- 
guise, those  whom  he  had  duped.  In  this,  I  agree  with  Gif- 
ford,  there  is  no  violation  of  nature.  Besides  their  ignorance 
of  his  person,  so  that  he  could  not  necessarily  foresee  the 
effects  of  Voltore's  rage,  it  has  been  well  and  finely  said  by 
Cumberland,  that  there  is  a  moral  in  a  villain's  outwitting 
himself.  And  this  is  one  that  many  dramatists  have  dis- 
played. 

58.  In  the  choice  of  subject,  The  Fox  is  much  inferior 
to  Tartuffe,  to  which  it  bears  some  very  general  analogy. 
Though  the  Tartuffe  is  not  a  remarkably  agreeable  play,  T^e 
Fox  is  much  less  so:  five  of  the  principal  characters  are 
wicked  almost  beyond  any  retribution  that  comedy  can  dis- 
pense ;  the  smiles  it  calls  forth  are  not  those  of  gayety,  but 
scorn ;  and  the  parts  of  an  absurd  English  knight  and  his 
wife,  though  very  humorous,  are  hardly  prominent  enough  to 
enliven  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  fraud  which  pass  before  our 
eyes.  But,  though  too  much  pedantry  obtrudes  itself,  it  does 
not  overspread  the  pages  with  nonsense  as  in  the  Alchemist ; 
the  characters  of  Celia  and  Bonario  excite  some  interest ;  the 
differences,  one  can  hardly  say  the  gradations,  of  villany  are 
marked  with  the  strong  touches  of  Jonson's  pen ;  the  incidents 
succeed  rapidly  and  naturally ;  the  dramatic  effect,  above  all, 
is  perceptible  to  every  reader,  and  rises  in  a  climax  through 
the  last  two  acts  to  the  conclusion. 

59.  The  Silent  Woman,  which  has  been  named  by  some 
The  mm%  with  the  Alchemist  and  the  Fox,  falls  much  below 
WomMi.  ^gjn  in  vigorous  delineation  and  dramatic  effect  It 
has  more  diversity  of  manner  than  of  character ;  the  amusing 
scenes  border  sometimes  on  farce,  as  where  two  cowardly 
knights  are  made  to  receive  blows  in  the  dark,  each  supposing 
them  to  come  from  his  adversary;  and  the  catastrophe  is 
neither  pleasing  nor  probable.    It  is  written  with  a  great  deal 
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of  spirit,  and  has  a  value  as  the  representation  of  London  life 
in  Uie  higher  ranks  at  that  time.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  give  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  a 
much  superior  place.  It  b  a  proof  of  Jonson*s  extensive 
learning,  that  the  story  of  this  plaj,  and  several  particular 
passages,  have  been  detected  in  a  writer  so  much  out  of  the 
beaten  track  as  Libanius.^ 

60.  The  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  poetical  imagination  of  Jonson.  gnAgiigp. 
Superior  in  originalitj,  liveliness,  and  beauty  to  the  i>«r<L 
Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  it  reminds  us  rather,  in 
language  and  imagery,  of  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream; 
and  perhaps  no  other  poetry  has  come  so  near  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  Jonson,  like  him,  had  an  extraordinary  command  of 
English,  in  its  popular  and  provincial  idioms,  as  well  as  what 
might  be  gained  fix>m  books ;  and,  though  his  invincible  pedan- 
try now  and  then  obtrudes  itself  into  the  mouths  of  shepherds, 
it  is  compensated  by  numerous  passages  of  the  most  natural 
and  graceful  expression.  This  beautiful  drama  is  imperfect, 
hardly  more  than  half  remaining,  or,  more  probably,  having 
ever  been  written.  It  was  also  Jonson's  last  song :  age  and 
poverty  had  stolen  upon  him ;  but,  as  one  has  said  who  expe- 
rienced the  same  destiny,  ^  the  life  was  in  the  leaf,**  and  his 
laurel  remained  verdant  amidst  the  snow  of  his  honored 
head.  The  beauties  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  might  be  reck- 
oned rather  poetical  than  dramatic;  yet  the  action  is  both 
diversified  and  interesting  to  a  degree  we  seldom  find  in  the 
pastoral  drama:  there  is  little  that  is  low  in  the  comic 
speeches,  nothing  that  is  inflated  in  the  serious. 

61.  Two  men  once  united  by  friendship,  and  for  ever  by 
fame,  the  Dioscuri  of  our  zodiac,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  rose  upon  the  horizon,  as  the  star  of  ^IS^ 
Shakspeare,  though  still  in  its  fullest  brightness, . 
was  declining  in  the  sky.  The  first  in  order  of  time,  among 
more  than  fifty  plays  published  with  their  joint  names,  is  the 
Woman-Hater,  represented,  according  to  Langbaine,  in  1607, 

t  OUIord  dlaoorered  this.    Drrden,  who    up  tnm  the  lift.    Dnrdra  giTet  It  m  bto 
. of  thtSltanl    opinion  I ... 


_  I  Ktrtn  an  •nxaixuMoa  of  um  sUmt  opinion  tluU  there  Is  more  wit  and  teat** 
Woman,  in  his  Bssi^  on  Dnmatio  Poetrj.  n«as  of  tuner  In  this  pli^  than  in  anjr  of 
talus  MoroM  fbr  a  real  ehaneter,  and    Bea  Jouon^  awl  that  be  has  des^lbed 


says  that  be  had  so  been  inlbnnwL    It  Is    the  eoorenation  of  gentkoMQ  ^ 

poflslble  that  there  might  be  some  lbimda>  njety  awl  fk«edam  ttMa  In  the  net  oT  hto 

Hon  of  troth  in  this :  the  skeleton  Is  in  eomedlSB,pl07 
Ubasdiw,  bal  JonMo  m^  iMve  flUed  U 
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and  ascribed  to  Beaumont  alone  by  Seward,  though,  I  believe, 
merely  on  conjecture.^  Beaumont  died  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
in  1615;  Fletcher,  in  1625.  No  difference  of  manner  is 
perceptible,  or  at  least  no  critic  has  perceived  any,  in  the 
plays  that  appeared  between  these  two  epochs :  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  were  not  printed  till  1647,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  records  of  the  play-house  that  we  distinguish  their  dates. 
The  tradition,  however,  of  their  own  times,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  death  of  Beaumont,  give  us  reason  to  name  Fletcher, 
when  we  mention  one  singly,  as  the  principal  author  of  all 
these  plays ;  and  of  late  years  this  has  perhaps  become  more 
customary  than  it  used  to  be.  A  contemporaiy  copy  of  verses, 
indeed,  seems  to  attribute  the  greater  share  in  the  Maid's 
Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  King  and  No  King,  to  Beaumont. 
But  testimony  of  this  kind  is  very  precarious.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  bore  a  part  in  these  three. 

62.  Of  all  our  early  dramatic  poets,  none  have  suffered 
^j^^^^  such  mangling  by  the  printer  as  Beaumont  and 
■tote  of  Fletcher.  Their  style  is  generally  elliptical,  and  not 
tbdr  text  y^^  perspicuous ;  Uiey  use  words  in  peculiar  senses ; 
and  there  seems  oHen  an  attempt  at  pointed  expression,  in 
which  its  meaning  has  deserted  them.  But,  after  every  effinrt 
to  comprehend  their  language,  it  is  continually  so  remote  from 
all  possibility  of  bearing  a  rational  sense,  that  we  can  only 
have  recourse  to  one  hypothesis, —  that  of  an  extensive  and 
irreparable  corruption  of  the  text  Seward  and  Simpson, 
who,  in  1750,  published  the  first  edition  in  which  any  en- 
deavor was  made  at  illustration  or  amendment,  though  not 
men  of  much  taste,  and  too  fond  of  extolling  their  authors, 
showed  some  acuteness,  and  have  restored  many  passages  in  a 
probable  manner,  though  often  driven  out  at  sea  to  oonjeo- 
turo  something,  where  the  received  reading  furnished  not 
a  vestige  which  they  could  trace.  No  one  since  has  made 
any  great  progress  in  this  criticism,  though  some  have  carped 
at  these  editors  for  not  performing  more.    The  problem  of 

>  Vol  i.  p.  8.    He  «1«>  thinkf  The  mee  nnirtiited  tompodtUm  of  flet^w.**   0» 

Vftkrar  eseloalTdjr  BeMunonrf.     Tbofe  the  other  hand,  heiyi, "  not  the  eMghtert 

two  ftppeer  to  me  eboat  the  wont  In  the  donbt  een  beentertauiedthetof  theeeitter 

coUectton.  pUyt  in  the  pwent  eoUeetSon  (awl 


(The  leteet  editor  of  Bemunont  end  thoee  pleje  ere  the  beet),  Beeoawnt  eoo* 

/leteher  li  Inclined  to  modUy  thto  mpA-  tribnted  n  lu|i  (perfaepe  the  wrishtlOT) 

nion.  Utterly  prevalent,  ••  to  the  reepeettVe  portion/*  — Some  Aceoont  of  the  Uvea 

•harei  of  the  two  poeta.    The  Woman^Ha*  and  Writlncs  of  Beamnoat  and  Flelrber, 

lar,  he  thinka,  waa  "In aQ  probabittlj  the  pnAsid loMr.  Djree^ edltton.— 1847- 
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actual  restoration  in  most  places,  where  the  printers  or  tran- 
scribers have  made  such  strange  havoc,  must  evidently  be 
insoluble.^ 

63.  The  first  plaj  in  the  collected  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  Maid's  TVa-  Yb»  Maid*t 
gedj;  and  it  is  among  the  best  None  of  thehr  T»f«ij. 
^male  characters,  though  they  are  often  very  successful  in 
beautiful  delineations  of  virtuous  love,  attaches  our  sympathy 
like  Aspasia.  Her  sorrows  are  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  unmer- 
ited ;  she  sustains  the  breach  of  plighted  faith  in  Amyntor, 
and  the  taunts  of  vicious  women,  with  so  much  resignation,  so 
little  of  that  termagant  resentment  which  these  poets  are  apt 
to  infuse  into  their  heroines ;  the  poetry  of  her  speeches  is 
80  exquisitely  imaginative,  —  that,  of  those  dramatic  persons 
who  are  not  prominent  in  the  development  of  a  story,  scarce 
any,  even  in  Shakspeare,  are  more  interesting.  Nor  is  the 
praise  due  to  the  Maid's  Tragedy  confined  to  the  part  of 
Aspasia.  In  Mclantius  we  have  Fletcher's  favorite  charac- 
ter, the  brave,  honest  soldier,  incapable  of  suspecting  evil  till 
it  becomes  impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  unshrinking  in 
its  punishment.  That  of  Evadne  well  displays  the  audacious 
security  of  guilt  under  the  safeguard  of  power :  it  is  highly 
theatrical,  and  renders  the  success  of  this  tragedy  not  sur- 
prising in  times  when  its  language  and  situations  could  be 
endured  by  the  audience.  We  may  remark  in  this  tragedy, 
as  in  manv  others  of  these  dramatists,  that,  while  pouring  out 
the  unlimited  loyalty  fashionable  at  the  court  of  James,  they 
are  full  of  impUed  satire,  which  could  hardly  escape  observa- 
tion. The  warm  eulogies  on  military  glory,  the  scorn  of 
slothful  peace,  the  pictures  of  dissolute  baseness  in  courtiers, 
seem  to  spring  from  a  sentiment  very  usual  among  the  Eng- 
lish gentry,  a  rank  to  which  they  both  belonged,  of  dislike 
to  that  ignominious  government ;  and,  though  James  was  fiu* 
enough  removed  from  such  voluptuous  tyrants  as  Fletcher 
has  portrayed  in  this  and  some  other  plays,  they  did  not  serve 
to  exemplify  the  advantages  of  monarchy  in  the  most  attract- 
ive manner. 

64.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  unfortunately,  beautiful  and 
essentially  moral  as  it  is,  cannot  be  called  a  tragedy  for 
maids,  and  indeed  should  hardly  be  read  by  any  respects 

>  [The  rM«nt  •dltfon  of  Mr.  Dtm  hM  com  te  towwdi  ft  rwtontton  of  Om  frnte* 
Ust. -1847.1 
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ble  woman.  It  abounds  with  that  studiouslj  protracted  uide> 
cencj  which  distinguished  Fletcher  beyond  all  our  earlj 
dramatists,  and  is  so  much  incorporated  with  his  plays,  that 
very  few  of  them  can  be  so  altered  as  to  become  tolerable  at 
present  on  the  stage.  In  this  he  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
Shakspeare,  whose  levities  of  this  kind  are  so  transitory,  and 
so  much  confined  to  language,  that  he  has  borne  the  pro- 
cess of  purification  with  little  detriment  to  his  genius,  or 
even  to  his  wit. 

65.  PhiHister  has  been,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  best  known 
p,,n«.^     and  most  popular  ot  Fletdier's  plays.*    This  was 

owing  to  the  pleasing  characters  of  Philaster  and 
Bellario,  and  to  the  frequent  sweetness  of  the  poetry.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  not  a  first-rate  play.  The  plot  is  most  absurdly 
managed.  It  turns  on  the  suspicion  of  Arethusa*s  infidelity; 
and  Uie  sole  ground  of  this  is,  that  an  abandoned  woman, 
being  detected  herself,  accuses  the  princess  of  unchastity. 
Not  a  shadow  of  presumptive  evidence  is  brought  to  confirm 
this  impudent  assertion ;  which,  however,  the  lady's  father, 
her  lover,  and  a  grave,  sensible  courtier,  do  not  fail  implicitly 
to  believe.  How  unlike  the  chain  of  circumstance,  and  the 
devilish  cunning,  by  which  the  Moor  is  wrought  up  to  think 
his  Desdemona  false !  Bellario  is  suggested  by  Viola ;  there 
is  more  picturesqueness,  more  dramatic  importance,  not  per- 
haps more  beauty  and  sweetness  of  affection,  but  a  more  elo- 
quent development  of  it,  in  Fletcher :  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  still  more  of  that  improbability  which  attends  a  successfbl 
concealment  of  sex  by  mere  d^guise  of  dothes,  though  no 
artifice  has  been  more  common  on  the  stage.  Many  other 
circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Fletcher's  story  are  ill 
contrived.  It  has  less  wit  than  the  greater  part  of  his 
comedies;  for  among  such,  according  to  the  old  distinc- 
tion, it  is  to  be  ranked,  though  the  subject  is  elevated  and 
serious. 

66.  King  and  No  King  is,  in  my  judgment,  inferior  to  Phi- 
Eiwt  mod  laster.  The  language  has  not  so  much  of  poetical 
^o^^  beauty.  The  character  of  Arbaces  excites  no  sym* 
pathy:  it  is  a  compound  of  vain-glory  and  violence,  which 

s  DrjdMi  MySf  but  I  know  not  how  p.  100.    PhOailar  wm  not  prinltd,  Meerd- 

truly.  Uiat  PhilMtcr  WM  "  tiM  flnt  play  bf  toLui«lM|]M,liU  ie»:  Idonotknov 

that  brought  BMumont  and  neteh«r  la  that  «•  hav»  any  ctUmim  of  tha  data  ct 

•■team ;  for.  baftm  that,  thay  had  writ-  Iti  rapraaaotatton. 
taa  two  or  thvaa  vary  unauoeaaifoUy.'*  — 
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rather  demands  disgrace  from  poetical  justice  than  reward. 
Panthea  is  imKx^nt,  but  insipid ;  Mardonius,  a  good  specimen 
of  what  Fletcher  loves  to  exhibit,  the  plain,  honest  courtier. 
As  for  Bessus,  he  certainly  gives  occasion  to  several  amusing 
scenes ;  but  his  cowardice  is  a  little  too  glaring :  he  is  neither 
so  laughable  as  Bobadil,  nor  so  sprightly  as  ParoUes.  The 
principal  merit  of  this  play,  which  rendered  it  popular  on 
the  stage  for  many  years,  consists  in  the  effective  scenes  where 
Arbaces  reveals  his  illicit  desire.  That  especially  with  Mar- 
donius is  artfully  and  elaborately  written.  ShiJuspeare  had 
less  of  this  skill ;  and  his  tragedies  suffer  for  it  in  their  dra- 
matic effect  The  scene  between  John  and  Hubert  is  an 
exception,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Othello ;  but,  in 
general,  he  may  be  said  not  to  have  exerted  the  power  of 
detaining  the  spectator  in  that  anxious  suspense,  which  creates 
almost  an  actual  illusion,  and  makes  him  tremble  at  every 
word,  lest  the  secret  which  he  has  learned  should  be  imparted 
to  the  imaginary  person  on  the  stage.  Of  this  there  are  seve- 
ral fine  instances  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  the  fieunous  scene 
in  the  CBdipus  Tyrannus  being  the  best ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  superior  education  of  Fletcher  may  have  rendered 
him  familiar  with  the  resources  of  ancient  tragedy.  These 
scenes  in  the  present  play  would  have  been  more  highly 
powerful,  if  the  interest  could  have  been  thrown  on  any  cha- 
racter superior  to  the  selfish  braggart  Arbaces.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  his  humiliation  through  his  own  lawless  passions, 
after  so  much  insolence  of  success,  affords  a  moral :  he  seems, 
however,  but  imperfectly  cured  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  also 
hurried  on  with  unsadsfibctory  rapidity. 

67.  The  Elder  Brother  has  been  generally  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  Fletcher's  comedies.  It  displays  in  a  Tbeiidw 
new  form  an  idea  not  very  new  in  fiction :  the  power  *«>**>"- 
of  love,  on  the  first  sight  of  a  woman,  to  vivify  a  soul  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  passion.  Charles,  the  Elder  Brother,  mudi 
unlike  the  Cymon  of  Dryden,  is  absorbed  in  study ;  a  mere 
scholar  without  a  thought  beyond  his  books.  His  indifference, 
perhaps,  and  ignorance  about  the  worid,  are  rather  exagge- 
rated, and  border  on  stupidity ;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
dramadsts  in  that  age  to  produce  effect  in  representation  by 
very  sudden  developments,  if  not  changes,  of  character.  The 
other  persons  are  not  ill-conceived :  the  honest,  tes^  Mira- 
mont,  who  admires  learning  without  much  more  of  it  than 
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enables  him  to  sign  his  name ;  the  two  selfish,  worldly  fiuhera 
of  Charles  and  Angelina,  believing  themselves  shrewd,  jet  the 
easj  dupes  of  coxcomb  manners  from  the  court ;  the  spirited 
Angelina;  the  spoiled  but  not  worthless  Eustace,  —  show 
Fletcher's  great  talent  in  dramatic  invention.  In  none  of  his 
mere  comedies  has  he  sustained  so  uniformlj  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing a  style  of  poetry :  the  language  of  Charles  is  naturally  that 
of  a  refined  scholar ;  but  now  and  then,  perhaps,  we  find  old 
Miramont  talk  above  himsel£  The  underplot  hits  to  the  life 
the  licentious  endeavors  of  an  old  man  to  seduce  his  inferior ; 
but,  as  usual,  it  reveals  vice  too  broadly.  This  comedy  is  of 
very  simple  construction,  so  that  Cibber  was  obliged  to  blend  it 
with  another,  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  in  order  to  compose 
from  the  two  his  Love  Makes  a  Man ;  by  no  means  the  worst 
play  of  that  age.  The  two  plots,  however,  do  not  harmonize 
very  well. 

68.  The  Spanish  Curate  is,  in  all  probability,  taken  from  one 
TiM  SpABiih  of  Uiose  comedies  of  intrigue  which  the  fame  of  Lope 
ooxuu,  ^Q  Vega  had  made  popular  in  Europe.*  It  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  that  manner :  the  plot  is  frdl  of  incident 
and  interest,  without  being  difficult  of  comprehension,  nor, 
with  fiur  allowance  for  the  conventions  of  the  stage  and  man- 
ners of  the  country,  improbable.  The  characters  are  in  foil 
relief,  without  caricature.  Fletcher,  with  an  artifice  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  has  made  the  fierce  resentment  of  Violante 
break  out  unexpectedly  frt>m  the  calmness  she  had  shown  in 
the  first  scenes ;  but  it  is  so  well  accounted  for,  that  we  see 
nothing  unnatural  in  the  development  of  passions  for  which 
there  had  been  no  previous  calL  Ascanio  is  again  one  of 
Fletcher's  favorite  delineations;  a  kind  of  Bellario  in  his 
modest,  affectionate  disposition ;  one  in  whose  prosperity  the 
reader  takes  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  forgets  it  is,  in  a  worid- 
ly  sense,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  honest-hearted  Don 
Jamie.  The  doting  husband,  Don  Henrique,  contrasts  well 
with  the  jealous  Bartolus ;  and  both  afford  by  their  fiite  the 
sort  of  moral  which  is  looked  for  in  comedy.  The  underplot 
of  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  while  it  shows  how  licentious  in 
principle  as  well  as  indecent  in  language  the  stage  had  become, 
is  conducted  with  incomparable  humor  and  amusement     Con- 

>  [TiM  Spudih  Canto,  Mr.  Dre*  tn-  d>  CMpidoP.  of  vUrb  n  Ibcttih  tnnite- 
ttmnM  v»^  i»  foanded  oo  G«nirdo,  tiM  Un-  tlon.  br  LMmard  Diggw,  appwrad  ia  VSKL 
tninoMU  SpuiiaM,  ft  dotaI  by  Ood^    —1847.] 
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greve  borrowed  part  of  this  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  without  by 
any  means  equalling  it.  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  comedy  of 
this  cl^^s,  it  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank. 

69.  The  Custom  of  the  Country  is  much  deformed  by  ob- 
scenity, especially  the  first  act  But  it  is  full  of  TheOfutom 
nobleness  in  character  and  sentiment,  of  interesting  ^th« 
situations,  of  unceasing  variety  of  action.  Fletcher  '"^ 
has  never  shown  what  he  so  much  delights  in  drawing,  —  the 
contrast  of  virtuous  dignity  with  ungovemed  passion  in  wo- 
man, —  with  more  success  than  in  Zenocia  and  Hippolyta.  Of 
these  three  plays  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more 
poetry  in  the  Elder  Brother,  moro  interest  in  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  more  wit  and  spirit  in  the  Spanish  Curate. 

70.  The  Loyal  Subject  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Loyai 
There  is  a  play  by  Heywood,  The  Royal  King  and  sui^ject- 
Loyal  Subject,  from  which  the  general  idea  of  several  circum- 
stances of  this  has  been  taken.  That  Heywood*s  was  the 
original,  though  the  only  edition  of  it  is  in  1637,  while  the 
Loyal  Subject  was  represented  in  1618,  cannot  bear  a  doubt. 
The  former  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  epilogue  as  an  old 
play,  belonging  to  a  style  gone  out  of  date,  and  not  to  be 
judged  with  rigor.  Heywood  has  therefore  the  praise  of 
having  conceived  the  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  upon  which 
Fletcher  somewhat  improved  in  Arehas ;  a  brave  soldier,  of 
that  disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  which  bears  all  ingrati- 
tude and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  and  misguided 
sovereign.  In  the  days  of  James,  there  could  be  no  more 
courtly  moraL  In  each  play,  the  prince,  a^r  depriving  his 
most  deserving  subject  of  honors  and  fortune,  tries  his  fidelity 
by  commanding  lum  to  send  two  daughters,  whom  he  had 
educated  in  seclusion,  to  the  court,  with  designs  that  the  father 
may  easily  suspect  The  loyalty,  however,  of  these  honest 
soldiers  submits  to  encounter  this  danger ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  younff  ladies  soon  proves  that  they  might  be  trusted  in  the 
fiery  trisX  In  the  Loyal  Subject,  Fletcher  has  beautifully, 
and  with  his  light  touch  of  pencil,  sketched  the  two  virtuous 
sisters:  one  high-spirited,  intrepid,  undisguised;  the  other 
shrinking  with  maiden  modesty,  a  tremulous  dew-drop  in  the 
cup  of  a  violet  But,  unfortunately,  his  original  taint  betrays 
itself,  and  the  elder  sister  cannot  display  her  scorn  of  licen- 
tiousness without  borrowing  some  of  its  language.     If  Shak- 
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speare  had  put  these  loose  images  into  the  mouth  of  Isabella, 
how  differently  we  should  have  esteemed  her  character ! 

71.  We  find  in  the  Loyal  Subject  what  is  neither  pleasing 
nor  probable,  the  disguise  of  a  youth  as  a  girL  This  was, 
of  course,  not  offensive  to  those  who  saw  nothing  else  on 
the  stage.  Fletcher  did  not  take  this  from  Heywood.  In  the 
whole  management  of  the  story  he  is  much  superior :  the  no- 
bleness of  Archas,  and  his  injuries,  are  still  more  displayed 
than  those  of  the  Earl  Marshal ;  and  he  has  several  new 
characters,  especially  Theodore,  the  impetuous  son  of  the  Loyal 
Subject,  who  does  not  brook  the  insults  of  a  prince  as  submis- 
sively as  his  fieither,  which  fill  the  play  with  variety  and  spirit. 
The  language  b  in  some  places  obscure  and  probi^ly  corrupt, 
but  abounding  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  belongs  to 
Fletcher. 

72.  Beggar's  Bush  b  an  excellent  comedy;  the  serious 
Bmr't  parts  interesting,  the  comic  diverting.  Every  chaiac- 
BuahT  ^j.  supports  itsclf  well :  if  some  parts  of  the  plot 
have  been  suggested  by  As  You  Like  It,  they  are  managed  so 
as  to'  be  original  in  spirit  Few  of  Fletcher's  plays  Aimish 
more  proofe  of  his  characteristic  qualities.  It  might  be  repre- 
sented with  no  great  curtailment 

73.  The  Scornful  Lady  is  one  of  those  comedies  which 
ThaSeorn-  exhibit  English  domestic  life,  and  have  therefore  a 
toiiMdj.  value  independent  of  their  dramatic  merit  It  does 
not  equal  Beggar's  Bush,  but  is  full  of  effective  scenes,  which, 
when  less  regard  was  paid  to  decency,  must  have  rendered  it 
a  popular  play.  Fletcher,  in  fact,  is  as  much  superior  to 
Shakspeare  in  his  knowledge  of  the  stage,  as  he  falb  below 
him  in  that  of  human  nature.*     His  fertile  invention  was 

>  [Mr.  Dyee,  m  w«ll  m  an  eifUer  editor  Sarll.    But,  while  makiog  thie  ftToval, 

of  Beaumoot  and  Fletcher,  thlnke  the  why  did  not  he  add,  that  the  Waitinf- 

graater  part  of  this  comedy  written  hy  Woman  fai  the  Scomftil  Ledy  ie  called 

Beaomont.     Mr.   Dyoe  addt:   **In  the  Abigail?    Hera  was  a  iMlnont  theft ;  and« 

editi<m  of  1760,  Theobald  hae  a  note  con-  after  ite  eoooealmeQt,  I  ftar  that  we  mutt 

cemfakg  the  tteward  Saril,  where  he  lays,  reAuw  ahMrfntion.     After   all,  however, 

*  The  Inftokras  Mr.  AddiMm,  I  remember,  there  it  a  certain  reiwihiianti  fai  theee 

told  me  that  he  dcetched  out  hie  character  eomedlei.  which  may  lead  as  to  betteve  that 

of  VeUnm,  in  the  comedy  called  the  Dmm-  Addison  liad  his  predeccason  in  his  head, 

mer,  porely  from  this  model.' "     It  is  Shkoe  this  was  written,  1  have  observed 

said  of  some  plagiaries,  that  they  are  like  that  Mr.  Dyoe.  tn  Some  Aoooont  of  the 

gypsies,  who  steal  children,  and  disflgura  lives  and   Writlngi  of  Beaumont  and 

them  that  they  may  not  be  imown.    **The  Fletcher,  preflxed  to  his  edition,  p.  41, 

Ingenious  Mr.   Addison  "  went  another  has  remans  to  the  same  purport.    Mr. 

way  to  work :  when  he  toc^  any  one's  Dyce  adds,  that  when  **'  the  Spectator  and 

silver,  he  turned  it  Into  gold.    I  doubt  Tatler  are  hastenfaig  to  obllvien  "  {yttdt^ 

whether  Theobald  roported  his  ingenious  htte  opprchria)^  **  it  cannot  be  expected 

Mend's  wordA  rightly ;  Ibr  the  inimitable  that  the  raadn*  will  know  moeh  of  The 

•)rmallty  of  Vellum  l»s  no  prototype  in  Drummer.'^  ~  1847.] 
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tamed  to  the  management  of  his  plot  (always  with  a  view  to 
representation),  the  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  the  sorprises 
and  emharrassments  which  keep  the  spectator's  attention 
aliYe.  His  characters  are  but  vehicles  to  the  story :  they  are 
distinguished,  for  the  most  part,  by  little  more  than  the  slight 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which  are  easily  caught  by  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  we  do  not  often  meet,  especially  m  his  comedies, 
with  the  elaborate  delineations  of  Jonson,  or  the  marked 
idiosyncrasies  of  Shakspeare.  Of  these,  his  great  predeces- 
sors, one  formed  a  deliberate  conception  of  a  diaracter, 
whether  taken  from  general  nature  or  from  manners,  and 
drew  his  figure,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  before  he  transferred 
it  to  the  canvas :  with  the  other,  the  idea  sprang  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  and,  though  suggested  by  the  story  he  had 
chosen,  became  so  much  the  favorite  of  his  genius  as  he  wrote, 
that  in  its  development  he  sometimes  grew  negligent  of  his 
plot 

74.  No  tragedy  of  Fletcher  would  deserve  higher  praise 
than  Valentinian,  if  he  had  not,  by  an  inconceiva-  v^u»h..u., 
ble  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  descended  fix>m 
beauty  and  dignity  to  the  most  preposterous  absurdities.  The 
matron  purity  of  the  injured  Lucina,  the  ravages  of  unre- 
strained self-indulgence  on  a  mind  not  wholly  without  glimpses 
of  virtue  in  Valentinian,  the  vileness  of  his  courtiers,  the 
spirited  contrast  of  unconquerable  loyalty  in  .£tius,  with  the 
natural  indignation  at  wrong  in  Maximus,  are  brought  before 
our  eyes  in  some  of  Fletcher's  best  poetiy,  though  in  a  text 
that  seems  even  more  corrupt  than  usuaL  But  after  the  ad- 
mirable scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Lucina  (the  Lucretia  of 
this  story)  reveals  her  injury, —  perhaps  almost  the  only 
scene  in  this  dramatist,  if  we  except  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  that 
can  move  us  to  tears,  —  her  husband  Maximus,  who  even  here 
begins  to  forfeit  our  sympathy  by  his  ready  consent,  in  the 
Spanish  style  of  perverted  honor,  to  her  suicide,  becomes  a 
treacherous  and  ambitious  villain,  the  loyalty  of  ^tius  turns 
to  downright  folly,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  such  a 
series  of  murders  as  Marston  or  the  author  of  Andronicus 
might  have  devised.  If  Fletcher  meant,  which  he  very  pro- 
bably did,  to  inculcate  as  a  moral,  that  the  worst  of  tyrants 
are  to  be  obeyed  with  unflinching  submission,  he  may  have 
gained  applause  at  court,  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation 
with  posterity. 
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76.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  deservedly  among  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Fletcher,  stands  alone  in  ^^^  ^^^^ 
its  class,  and  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  other  m  Sbep- 
play.  It  is  a  pastoral  drama,  in  imitation  of  the  '^*'*'*"* 
Pastor  Fido,  at  that  time  very  popular  in  En^nd.  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  however,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all 
the  poets,  did  not  succeed  on  its  first  representation.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  surprising :  the  tone  of  pastoral  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  possibilities  of  life  for  a  stage,  which  ap- 
pealed, like  ours,  to  the  boisterous  empathies  of  a  general 
audience.  It  is  a  play  very  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  being 
a  mixture  of  tenderness,  purity,  indecency,  and  absurdity. 
There  is  some  justice  in  Schlegel's  remark,  that  it  is  an 
immodest  eulogy  on  modesty.  But  this  critic,  who  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Fletcher's  poetry,  should 
hardly  have  mentioned  Guarini  as  a  model  whom  he  might 
have  followed.  It  was  by  copying  the  Corisca  of  the  Pastor 
Fido  that  Fletcher  introduced  the  character  of  the  vicious 
shepherdess  Cloe;  though,  according  to  his  times,  and  we 
must  own,  to  his  disposition,  he  has  greatly  aggravated  the 
fiuilts  to  which  just  exception  has  been  taken  in  his  originaL 

77.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  praise  from  the  poetical 
beauties  of  this  pastoral  drama.  Every  one  knows  that  it 
contains  the  germ  of  Comus:  the  benevolent  Satyr,  whose 
last  proposition  to  '<  stray  in  the  middle  air,  and  stay  the  sail- 
ing rack,  or  nimbly  take  hold  of  the  moon,**  is  not  much  in  the 
character  of  those  sy Ivans,  has  been  judiciously  metamor- 
phosed by  Milton  to  an  attendant  spirit ;  and  a  more  austere 
as  well  as  more  uniform  language  has  been  given  to  the  speak- 
ers. But  Milton  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  imagination 
of  his  predecessor ;  and,  by  quoting  the  lyric  parts  of  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  it  would  be  easv  to  deceive  any  one  not 
accurately  familiar  with  the  songs  of  Comus.  They  abound 
with  that  rapid  succession  of  ideal  scenery,  that  darting  of  the 
poet's  fancy  from  earth  to  heaven,  those  picturesque  and  novel 
metaphors,  which  distinguish  mudi  of  the  poetry  of  this  aget 

b«  ftmod;  and  I  hJ^rf  Uut  It  to  •  nW       [Mr.  I>j9t  cooenrf  with  Mr.  8p«UUi« 

itct  upon  which  itm%  i^ill  long  b«  ft  dif-  m  to  the  ihM«  of  Shakipaart,  whieh  thtj 

nrenee  of  oplnkm.  both  think  to  hAY«  bMo  tb«  lint,  ukI  % 

[Coleridlce  hM  mM,  **  I  Imto  bo  doabt  pMt,  If  not  ftU,  of  tb«  fifth,  bat  not  mneh 

whatarer.  that  tb«.  flrtt  %ef  and  Iho  first  of  tht  IntamMdlata  parts.    Tha  hypotha- 

aeana  of  tha  aaorad  act.  of  tKa  Two  Nobla  da  of  a  Joint  prodoetkm  to  opan  to  noeh 

KhiaBBaQ,aiaShakBw^j«'>.**-TU>laTalli,  dilBeiilt7t   whkh   Mr.  l>jf  iMnUy  v^ 

^.ll.p.lW.-.liSLl  moras.  — 1S47.) 
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and  which  are  ultimately,  perhi^  in  great  measure  referable 
to  Shakspeare. 

78.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  is  among  the  superior 
RoieftWift  comedies  of  its  class.  That  it  has  a  prototype  on 
and  HaTe  the  Spanish  theatre  must  appear  likely ;  but  I  should 
*  ^^'  be  surprised  if  the  variety  and  spirit  of  character, 
the  vivacity  of  humor,  be  not  chiefly  due  to  our  own  authors.^ 
Every  personage  in  this  comedy  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous 
pencil ;  so  that  it  requires  a  good  company  to  be  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  indeed  a  mere  picture  of  roguery;  for  even 
Leon,  the  only  character  for  whom  we  can  feel  any  sort  of 
interest,  has  gained  his  ends  by  stratagem :  but  his  gallant 
spirit  redeems  this  in  our  indulgent  views  of  dramatic  mo- 
rality, and  we  are  justly  pleased  with  the  discomfiture  of 
fraud  and  effrontery  in  Estiiania  and  Margarita. 

79.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  very  diverting, 
Boom  other  and  more  successful,  perhaps,  than  any  previous 
P'*^  attempt  to  introduce  a  drama  within  a  drama.  I 
should  hardly  except  the  Introduction  to  the  Taming  of  a 
Shrew.  The  burlesque,  though  very  ludicrous,  does  not  trans- 
gress all  bounds  of  probability.  The  Wild-goose  Chase,  The 
Chances,  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Women  Pleased,  Wit 
without  Money,  Monsieur  Thomas,  and  several  other  come- 
dies, deserve  to  be  praised  for  the  usual  excellences  of  Flet- 
cher,—  his  gayety,  his  invention,  his  ever-varying  rapidi^  of 
dialogue  and  incident  None  are  without  his  defects ;  and  we 
may  add,  what  is  not  in  fairness  to  be  called  a  defect  of 
his,  since  it  implies  perhaps  to  every  dramatic  writer  except 
Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  that,  being  cast  as  it  were  in  a 
conmum  mould,  we  find  both  a  monotony  in  reading  several 
of  these  plays,  and  a  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  in  re- 
membrance. 

80.  The  later  writers,  those  especiaUy  afler  the  Bestor»- 
tion,  did  not  fail  to  appropriate  many  of  the  inventions  of 
Fletcher.  He  and  his  coUeagne  are  the  proper  founders  of 
our  comedy  of  intrigue,  which  prevailed  through  the  seven- 
teenth century;  the  comedy  of  Wycherley,  Diyden,  Behn, 
and  ShadwelL  Their  manner,  if  not  their  actual  plots,  may 
stiU  be  observed  in  many  pieces  that  are  produced  on  our 
stage.    But  few  of  those  imitators  came  up  to  the  sprigfai- 

«[IltotelnB.!Bptrt,ft<0MOMfirtibiB9fili«rO«TMitM.    SwMr.I^'felMM- 
rtloB,p.T-lS47T 
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liness  of  their  modeL  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  rarely 
practicable  to  adapt  any  one  of  his  comedies  to  representa- 
tion, without  such  changes  as  destroy  their  original  radness, 
and  dilute  the  geniality  of  their  wit. 

81.  There  has  not  been  much  curiosity  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  his  humorous  plays.  A  few  are  historical ;  originor 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Spanish  stage  rtotoh«r't 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries  often  fur-  ^^^^ 
nished  the  subject,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  scenes,  to  his 
comedies.  These  possess  all  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
the  comedies  of  intrigue  so  popular  in  that  country.  The 
scene,  too,  is  more  conmionly  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  costume 
of  Spanish  manners  and  sentiments  more  doely  observed, 
than  we  should  expect  horn  the  invention  of  Englishmen. 
It  would  be  worth  Uie  leisure  of  some  lover  of  theatrical  lite- 
rature to  search  the  collection  of  Lope  de  Vega's  works,  and, 
if  possible,  the  other  Spanish  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,,  in  order  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  two  dnunatists. 
Sometunes  they  may  have  had  recourse  to  novels.  The  Little 
French  Lawyer  seems  to  indicate  such  an  origin.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  been  produced,  I  believe,  on  the  French  stage, 
from  which  it  could  have  been  derived ;  but  the  story  and 
most  of  the  characters  are  manifestly  of  French  derivation. 
The  comic  humor  of  La  Writ,  in  this  play,  we  may  ascribe 
to  the  invention  of  Fletcher  himself.* 

82.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  entire  plot  was 
sometimes  original.  Fertile  as  their  invention  was,  iMMtor 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  furnishing  the  ind-  *^*p>«>*" 
dents  of  their  rapid  and  animated  comedies,  we  may  believe 
the  &ble  itself  to  have  sometimes  sprung  from  no  other  source. 
It  seems,  indeed,  now  and  then,  as  if  the  authors  had  gone 
forward  with  no  very  dear  determination  of  their  catastrophe ; 
there  is  a  want  of  miity  in  the  conception,  a  want  of  consist- 

>  DiTdMi  nekoM  this  plij  with  ttia  [Tb  Ihlt  ewAetyrt  I  1mv»  hma  mM^ 

Spankh  Cunt*,  the  Chaoott,  Mid  Rak  %  kan :  the  plot.  LuifflMiiM  mjs,  li  hofrowed 

^-UbudHftveaWUb.aiDOMthoMwhieh  fh»  the  ^piiniihlCnnM  of  Ouomb  4  A^ 

he  roppoeee  to  be  drawn  Rom  Spenlsh  ftnehe;  uid  Mr.  Iiyoe  eddi  that  thle 

ttorele.    Baay  on  Drenutle  Poetry,  p.  304.  writer  took  it  tnm  aa  older  aorel,  \ff 

Bj  iiOTele  we  ahovld  probabtj  nnderRtaod  MMnccte    Salemitaoo.     BeaooKnt    and 

phijs :  for  thoee  whleh  he  menttooe  are  Fleloher  hare,  however,  gnmOj  Improved 

Uttle  W  the  etjFle  of  noveto.    But  the  the  etorr.    Dyoe'f  Beaamont  and  fleteh- 

Uttie  rrewh  Lawyer  hae  aU  the  app«ir.  er,  vol.  Ili.  p.  460.    See,  too.  what  li  nid 

aaee  of  eomhif  fhmi  a  Freoeh  aovel :  above,  on  the  noie  aathodty,  aa  to  the 

the eeeoe  lite InFraDee,  aDd  I  tM DOlhinff  Spanidk  Ouata.  — 1S47.] 
Spanish  about  it     Dryden  waa  ieldom 
well  inlbnned  abont  the  earij  itace 
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encj  in  the  characters,  which  appear  sometimes  rather  in- 
tended to  surprise  by  incongrui^,  than  framed  upon  a  definite 
modeL  That  of  Ruj  Diaz  in  the  Island  Princess,  of  whom 
it  is  hard  to  saj  whether  he  is  a  brave  man  or  a  coward, 
or  alternately  one  and  the  other,  is  an  instance  to  which 
many  more  might  easily  be  added.  In  the  Bloody  .Brother, 
RoUo  sends  to  execution  one  of  his  counsellors,  whose  daughter 
Edith  vainly  interferes  in  a  scene  of  great  pathos  and  effect. 
In  the  progress  of  the  drama,  she  arms  herself  to  take  away 
the  tyrant's  life:  the  whole  of  her  character  has  been  con- 
sistent and  energetic ;  when  Fletcher,  to  the  reader's  astonish- 
ment, thinks  fit  to  imitate  the  scene  between  Richard  and 
Lady  Anne ;  and  the  ignominious  fickleness  of  that  lady,  whom 
Shakspeare  with  wonderful  skiU,  but  in  a  manner  not  quite 
pleasing,  sacrifices  to  the  better  display  of  the  cunning  crook- 
back,  is  here  transferred  to  the  heroine  of  the  play,  and  the 
very  character  upon  whom  its  interest  ought  to  depend. 
Edith  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  purpose,  when,  some 
others  in  the  conspiracy  coming  in,  she  recovers  herself 
enough  to  exhort  them  to  strike  the  blow.^ 

83.  The  sentiments  and  style  of  Fletcher,  where  not  eon- 
Tbdrtenti.  ^^^^^  ^7  obscurity,  Or  corruption  of  the  text,  are 
menteand  very  dramatic  We  cannot  deny  that  the  depths  of 
J2^^  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often  unfathomable  by  an 
audience :  the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matchless  hand ; 
but  the  shaft  went  out  of  sight  AU  might  listen  to  Flet- 
cher's pleasing,  though  not  profound  or  vigorous,  language ; 
his  thoughts  are  noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance^ 
his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced ;  he  pos- 
sesses the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pedantry,  though 
in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond  common  use ;  his  versi- 
fication, though  studiously  irregular,  is  often  rhythmical  and 
sweet.  Yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties; 
good  lines  occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely:  we 
lay  down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what  we 
have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in  the  memory. 
Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has  not  even  afibrded 

>  Rotroiit  In  hit  WenetilM,  m  «•  hav*  of  their  conteDtloni  with  imb.    BqI  IIoo> 

fthwdy  obMrred,  has  doiM  MOMthinf  of  anet  am  baoome  vwy  good  paintan ;  and 

tha  iama  Und:  It  maj  hava  baan  maaat  It  la  but  through  thair  ekmaoey  that  «a 

aa  aa  oafaMfoaa  aad  ealumnloQS  attack  ara  not  daHnaafad  In  aoch  a  ttyW  aa  woold 

on  tha  eonataney  of  tha  femaW  aax.    If  avanga  tham  fbr  tha  hOoma  of  Ihiaa 

Uona  ware  palnten,  tha  old  fiibla  aavf,  tragadiaoa. 
thaj  woold  azhiUt  a  Tsry  dilfennt  Tlaw 
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copious  Biateriab  to  those  who  cull  Uie  beauties  of  ancient 
lore. 

84.  In  variety  of  character,  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween Fletcher  and  Shakspeare.  A  few  types  return  Tb«ireh». 
upon  us  in  the  former :  an  old  general,  proud  of  his  «■«'«•• 
wars,  ffdthful  and  passionate;  a  voluptuous  and  arbitrary 
king  (for  his  principles  of  obedience  do  not  seem  to  have 
inspired  him  with  much  confidence  in  royal  virtues) ;  a  sup- 
ple courtier,  a  high-spirited  youth,  or  one  more  gentle  in 
manners  but  not  less  stout  in  action ;  a  lady,  fierce  and  not 
always  very  modest  in  her  chastity,  repelling  the  solicitations 
of  licentiousness;  another  impudently  vicious, — form  the  usual 
pictures  for  his  canvas.  Add  to  these,  for  the  lighter  comedy, 
an  amorous  old  man,  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  few  more  of  tlie 
staple  characters  of  the  stage,  and  we  have  the  materials  of 
Fletcher's  dramatic  world.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  wo 
compare  him  only  with  Shakspeare  ;  and  that,  as  few  drama- 
tists have  been  more  copious  than  Fletcher,  few  have  been 
so  much  called  upon  for  inventions,  in  which  the  custom  of  the 
theatre  has  not  exacted  much  originality.  The  great  fertility 
of  his  mind  in  new  combinations  of  circumstance  gives  as 
much  I4>pearance  of  novelty  to  the  personages  themselves  as  an 
unreflecting  audience  requires.  In  works  of  fiction,  even 
those  which  are  read  in  the  closet,  this  variation  of  the  mere 
dress  of  a  character  is  generally  found  sufficient  for  the 
public 

85.  The  tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  which  our 
ancestors  seem  to  have  meant  only  plays  wherein  Tiwirtx»- 
any  one  of  the  personages,  or  at  least  one  whom  the  «•**** 
spectator  would  wish  to  keep  alive,  dies  on  the  stage,  are  not 
very  numerous ;  but  in  them  we  have  as  copious  an  effusion  of 
blood  as  any  contemporary  dramas  supply.  The  conclusion, 
indeed,  of  these,  and  of  the  tragi-comedies,  which  form  a 
larger  class,  is  generally  mismanaged.  A  propensity  to  take 
the  audience  by  surprise  leads  often  to  an  unnatural  and  un- 
satisfactory catastrophe:  it  seems  their  aim  to  disappoint 
common  expectation,  to  baffle  reasonable  conjecture,  to  mock 
natural  sympathy.  This  is  frequently  the  practice  of  our 
modern  novelists,  who  find  no  better  resource  in  the  poverty 
of  their  invention  to  gratify  the  jaded  palate  of  the  worid. 

86.  The  comic  talents  of  these  authors  far  exceeded  their 
skiU  in  tragedy.     In  comedy  they  founded  a  new  school,  at 
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enables  him  to  sign  his  name ;  the  two  selfish,  worldly  fitthera 
of  Charles  and  Angelina,  believing  themselves  shrewd,  yet  the 
easy  dupes  of  coxcomb  manners  £rom  the  court ;  the  spirited 
Angelina;  the  spoiled  but  not  worthless  Eustace,  —  show 
Fletcher's  great  talent  in  dramatic  invention.  In  none  of  his 
mere  comedies  has  he  sustained  so  uniformly  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing a  style  of  poetry :  the  language  of  Charles  is  naturally  that 
of  a  refined  scholar ;  but  now  and  then,  perhaps,  we  find  old 
Miramont  talk  above  himselfl  The  underplot  hits  to  the  life 
the  licentious  endeavors  of  an  old  man  to  seduce  his  inferior ; 
but,  as  usual,  it  reveab  vice  too  broadly.  This  comedy  is  of 
very  simple  construction,  so  that  Gbber  was  obliged  to  blend  it 
with  another.  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  in  order  to  compose 
fiom  the  two  his  Love  Makes  a  Man ;  by  no  means  the  worst 
play  of  that  age.  The  two  plots,  however,  do  not  harmonixe 
very  well. 

68.  The  Spanish  Curate  is,  in  all  probability,  taken  from  one 
TiM  Spuiih  of  Uiose  comedies  of  intrigue  which  the  feme  of  Lope 
^^^"^'  de  Vega  had  made  popular  in  Europe.*  It  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  that  manner :  the  plot  is  full  of  incident 
and  interest,  without  being  difificult  of  comprehension,  nor, 
with  fair  allowance  for  the  conventions  of  the  stage  and  man- 
ners of  the  country,  improbable.  The  characters  are  in  full 
relief^  without  caricature.  Fletcher,  with  an  artifice  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  has  made  the  fierce  resentment  of  Yiolante 
break  out  unexpectedly  from  the  calmness  she  had  shown  in 
the  first  scenes ;  but  it  is  so  well  accounted  for,  that  we  see 
nothing  unnatural  in  the  development  of  passions  for  which 
there  had  been  no  previous  calL  Ascanio  is  again  one  of 
Fletcher's  favorite  delineations;  a  kind  of  Bellario  in  his 
modest,  affectionate  disposition ;  one  in  whose  prosperity  the 
reader  takes  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  forgets  it  is,  in  a  world- 
ly sense,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  honest-hearted  Don 
Jamie.  The  doting  husband,  Don  Henrique,  contrasts  well 
with  the  jealous  Bartolus ;  and  both  afford  by  their  fiUe  the 
sort  of  moral  which  is  looked  for  in  comedy.  The  underplot 
of  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  while  it  shows  how  licentious  in 
principle  as  well  as  indecent  in  language  the  stage  had  become, 
is  conducted  with  incomparable  humor  and  amusement.    Ooo- 


>  [TlM  SpAidih  CoTftte,  Mr.  Dre*  tn-    de  Ottptdci.  of  vhkh  aa 
twins  us,  Is  foanded  oo  Osrmrdo,  the  Co-    tfon.  br  Lsoaud  IMbsk,  apfisared  Lt 
tetunats  SpsLnlsrd,  a  Dorsl  by  Ooa^    —  U47.] 
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greve  borrowed  part  of  this  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  without  by 
any  means  equalling  it  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  comedy  of 
this  di^  it  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank. 

69.  The  Custom  of  the  Country  is  much  deformed  by  ob- 
scenity, especially  the  first  act.  But  it  is  full  of  TiMCtutom 
nobleness  in  character  and  sentiment,  of  interesting  ^th« 
situations,  of  unceasing  variety  of  action.  Fletcher  "°*^* 
has  never  shown  what  he  so  much  delights  in  drawing,  —  the 
contrast  of  virtuous  dignity  with  ungovemed  passion  in  wo- 
man, —  with  more  success  than  in  Zenocia  and  Hippolyta.  Of 
these  three  plays  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more 
poetry  in  the  £lder  Brother,  more  interest  in  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  more  wit  and  spirit  in  the  Spamsh  Curate. 

70.  The  Loyal  Subject  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Loyal 
There  is  a  play  by  Heywood,  The  Royal  Eong  and  Sui^ject. 
Loyal  Subject,  fit)m  which  the  general  idea  of  several  circum- 
stances of  this  has  been  taken.    That  Heywood's  was  the 
original,  though  the  only  edition  of  it  is  in  1637,  while  the 
Loyal  Subject  was  represented  in  1618,  cannot  bear  a  doubt. 
The  former  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  epilogue  as  an  old 
play,  belonging  to  a  style  gone  out  of  date,  and  not  to  be 
judged  with  rigor.     Heywood  has  therefore  the  praise  of 
having  conceived  the  character  of  £arl  Marshal,  upon  which 
Fletcher  somewhat  improved  in  Archas ;   a  brave  soldier,  of 
that  disinterested  and  devoted  lovalty  which  bears  all  ingrati- 
tude and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  and  misguided 
sovereign.     In  the  days  of  James,  there  could  be  no  more 
courtly  moraL    In  each  play,  the  prince,  after  depriving  his 
most  deserving  subject  of  honors  and  fortune,  tries  his  fidelity 
by  commanding  him  to  send  two  daughters,  whom  he  had 
educated  in  seclusion,  to  the  court,  with  designs  that  the  father 
may  easily  suspect.    The  loyalty,  however,  of  these  honest 
soldiers  submits  to  encounter  this  danger ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  young  ladies  soon  proves  that  they  might  be  trusted  in  the 
fiery  trif£     In  the  Loyal  Subject,  Fletcher  has  beautiMlyJ 
and  with  his  light  touch  of  pencil,  sketched  the  two  virtuou  J 
sisters:   one  Ugh-spirited,  intrepid,  undisguised;  the  other 
shrinking  with  maiden  modesty,  a  tremulous  dew-drop  in  the 
cup  of  a  violet.    But,  unfortunately,  his  original  taint  betrays 
itself,  and  the  elder  sister  cannot  display  her  scorn  of  licen- 
tiousness without  borrowing  some  of  its  language.     1£  Shak- 
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speare  had  put  these  loose  images  into  the  mouth  of  Ta<JM>ll«^ 
how  difiTerently  we  should  have  esteemed  her  character ! 

71.  We  find  in  the  Loyal  Subject  what  is  neither  pleasing 
nor  probable,  the  disguise  of  a  youth  as  a  girL  This  was^ 
of  course,  not  ofiensive  to  those  who  saw  nothing  else  on 
the  stage.  Fletcher  did  not  take  this  fit>m  Heywood.  In  the 
whole  management  of  the  story  he  is  much  superior:  the  no- 
Ueness  of  Archas,  and  his  injuries,  are  stiU  more  displayed 
than  those  of  the  Earl  Marshal ;  and  he  has  several  new 
characters,  especially  Theodore,  the  impetuous  son  of  the  Loyal 
Subject,  who  does  not  brook  the  insults  of  a  prince  as  submis- 
sivdy  as  his  fiUher,  which  fill  the  play  with  variety  and  spirit 
The  language  is  in  some  places  obscure  and  probid>ly  corrupt, 
but  abounding  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  belongs  to 
Fletcher. 

72.  Sugar's  Bush  is  an  excellent  comedy;  the  serious 
Bcmr*i  parts  interesting,  the  comic  diverting.  Every  charac- 
*™-  ter  supports  itself  well :  if  some  parts  of  the  plot 
have  been  suggested  by  As  Tou  Like  It,  they  are  managed  so 
as  to'  be  original  in  spirit.  Few  of  Fletcher^s  plays  furnish 
more  proofs  of  his  characteristic  qualities.  It  might  be  repre- 
sented with  no  great  curtailment. 

73.  The  Scornful  Lady  is  one  of  those  comedies  which 
TiMSoom-  exhibit  English  domestic  life,  and  have  therefore  a 
miMdj,  value  independent  of  their  dramatic  merit.  It  does 
not  equal  Beggar^s  Bush,  but  is  full  of  effective  scenes,  which, 
when  less  regard  was  paid  to  decency,  must  have  rendered  it 
a  popular  play.  Fletcher,  in  £Eict,  is  as  much  superior  to 
SluJcspeare  in  his  knowledge  of  the  stage,  as  he  falls  below 
him  in  that  of  human  nature.^     His  fertile  invention  was 


1  [Mr.  I>jMf  M  w«U  M  Ml  ewBcr  editor 
of  BeanmoQi  and  Flatcber,  thinks  th* 
gntkUt  put  of  this  ooommIx  written  hj 
BcMinont.  Mr.  I>roe  edda :  "In  tho 
edition  of  1760,  Theobeld  hee  »  note  oott- 
ceminf  the  ftewaid  Seril,  where  he  My*, 
*  The  infenknu  Mr.  Addison,  I  nmember, 
told  me  thai  he  fketched  out  hie  chancter 
of  VeUoin,  hi  the  eomedjr  ealled  the  Dnun- 
mer,  ponly  from  this  model.*"  It  Is 
Mid  of  aome  plagiaries,  that  they  are  like 
Opeiea,  who  steal  children,  and  diifigore 
them  thai  they  may  not  be  known.  **  The 
Ingenioas  Mr.  Addison  "  went  another 
way  to  work:  when  he  took  any  one^s 
slWer,  he  tamed  it  into  gold.  I  donbt 
whether  Theobald  leporied  his  ingenSons 
friend's  word*  rightly ;  Ibr  the  inhnitable 
flDrmality  of  Vellum  hae  no  prototype  In 


Bavfl.  But,  while  making  this  avowal, 
why  did  not  he  add,  that  the  WaMng- 
Woman  hi  the  ScomfUl  La4y  to  ealled 
AbigaU?  HerewMahdnoosthsft;  and, 
after  its  eonesafaaent,  I  Ibar  that  we  mosl 
rsftise  abecdutlon.  After  all,  bowsver, 
then  to  a  certain  rmmblsnos  tn  ihsM 
comedies,  whkh  may  lead  us  to  beUere  ttel 
Addison  had  hto  predecesms  tai  hto  head. 
8hKe  thto  was  written,  I  have  obewved 
that  Mr.  Dyce,  fai  Some  Account  of  the 
Ilres  and  Writings  of  Beaomooi  and 
Fletehcr,  nrHlxed  to  hto  edlttoa,  p.  41, 
has  remariu  to  the  same  purport.  Mr. 
Dyce  adds,  that  when  **  the  Spectator  and 
Tatler  ars  hastenhig  to  obUtiion  *'  {fmte^ 
k^c  opprobriay,  "it  cannot  be  expected 
thet  the  ravlrr  will  know  mneh  of  The 
Drummer."  — 1847.] 
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tarned  to  the  maoagement  of  his  plot  Talwajs  with  a  view  to 
representation),  the  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  the  surprises 
and  emharrassments  which  keep  the  spectator's  attention 
alive.  His  characters  are  hut  vehicles  to  the  story :  they  are 
distinguished,  for  the  most  part,  hy  little  more  than  the  slight 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which  are  easily  caught  hy  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  we  do  not  often  meet,  especially  in  his  comedies, 
with  the  elaborate  delineations  of  Jonson,  or  the  marked 
idiosyncrasies  of  Shakspeare.  Of  these,  his  great  predeces- 
sors, one  formed  a  deliberate  conception  of  a  diaracter, 
whether  taken  from  general  nature  or  from  manners,  and 
drew  his  figure,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  before  he  transferred 
it  to  the  canvas :  with  the  other,  the  idea  sprang  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  and,  though  suggested  by  the  story  he  had 
chosen,  became  so  much  the  favorite  of  his  genius  as  he  wrote, 
that  in  its  development  he  sometimes  grew  negligent  of  his 
plot 

74.  No  tragedy  of  Fletcher  would  deserve  higher  praise 
than  Yalentinian,  if  he  had  not,  by  an  inconceiva-  y^j^ynj,^ 
ble  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  descended  from 
beauty  and  dignity  to  the  most  preposterous  absurdities.  The 
maUon  purity  of  the  injured  Ludna,  the  ravages  of  unre- 
strained self-indulgence  on  a  mind  not  wholly  without  glimpses 
of  virtue  in  Yalentinian,  the  vileness  of  his  courtiers,  the 
spirited  contrast  of  imconquerable  loyalty  in  .£tius,  with  the 
natural  indignation  at  wrong  in  Maximus,  are  brought  before 
our  eyes  in  some  of  Fletcher's  best  poetry,  though  in  a  text 
that  seems  even  more  corrupt  than  usuaL  But  after  the  ad- 
mirable scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Ludna  (the  Lucretia  of 
this  story)  reveab  her  injury, —  perhaps  almost  the  only 
scene  in  this  dramatist,  if  we  except  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  that 
can  move  us  to  tears,  —  her  husband  Maximus,  who  even  here 
begins  to  forfeit  our  sympathy  by  his  ready  consent,  in  the 
Spanish  style  of  perverted  honor,  to  her  suidde,  becomes  a 
treacherous  and  ambitious  villain,  the  loyalty  of  JEtius  turns 
to  downright  folly,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  such  a 
series  of  murders  as  Marston  or  the  auUior  of  Andronicus 
might  have  devised.  J£  Fletcher  meant,  which  he  very  pro- 
bably did,  to  inculcate  as  a  moral,  that  the  worst  of  tyrants 
are  to  be  obeyed  with  unfiinching  submission,  he  may  have 
gained  applause  at  coorty  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation 
with  posterity. 
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75.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  a  play  that  has  been  hon- 
TheTwo  ^^^  ^7  *  tradition  of  Shakspeare's  concern  in  it. 
Noble  The  evidence  as  to  this  is  the  titlepage  of  the  first 
^*°'™*"  edition ;  which,  though  it  maj  seem  much  at  first 
sight,  is  next  to  nothing  in  our  old  drama,  full  of  mLsnomers 
of  this  kind.  The  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
insisted  upon  what  they  take  for  marks  of  Shakspeare's  style ; 
and  Schlegel,  after  <^  seeing  no  reason  for  doubting  so  probable 
an  opinion,"  detects  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  in  a  certain  ideal 
purity  which  distinguishes  this  from  other  plays  of  Fletcher, 
and  in  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  it  follows  the 
Knight's  Tale  in  Chaucer.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  has 
mu(£  of  that  elevated  sense  of  honor,  friendship,  fidelity,  and 
love,  which  belongs,  I  think,  more  characteristii^ly  to  Fletch- 
er, who  had  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  Castilian  romance,  than 
to  one  in  whose  vast  mind  this  conventional  morality  of  par- 
ticular classes  was  subordinated  to  the  universal  nature  of 
man.  In  this  sense,  Fletcher  is  always,  in  his  tragic  compo- 
sitions, a  very  ideal  poet  The  subject  itself  is  fitter  for  him 
than  for  Shakspeare.  In  the  language  and  conduct  of  this 
play,  with  great  deference  to  better  and  more  attentive  critics, 
I  see  imitations  of  Shakspeare  rather  than  such  resemblances 
as  denote  his  powerful  stamp.  The  madness  of  the  gaoler's 
daughter,  where  some  have  imagined  they  saw  the  master- 
hand,  is  doubtless  suggested  by  that  of  Ophelia,  but  with  an 
inferiority  of  taste  and  feeling  which  it  seems  impossible  not 
to  recognize.  The  painful  and  degrading  symptom  of  female 
insanity,  which  Shakspeare  has  touched  with  his  gentle  hand, 
is  dwelt  upon  by  Fletcher  with  all  his  innate  impurity.  Can 
any  one  believe  that  the  former  would  have  written  the  last 
scene  in  which  the  gaoler's  daughter  appears  on  the  stage? 
Schlegel  has  too  fine  taste  to  believe  that  this  character  came 
from  Shakspeare,  and  it  is  given  up  by  the  latest  assertor 
of  hb  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  play.^ 

>  Th«  author  of  a  **  Letter  on  Sbak-  to  set  m>  mj  own  doabli  lii  cmotktkm, 

■peare's  Authorriiip  of  the  Drmm*  entitled  His  chief  prooft  ue  dnwn  ftom  the  ibree 

the  Two  Noble   Kinsmen,"  Bdinbor^.  and  condensation  of  Ungosife  in  perttoolar 

1888,  notwithstanding  this  title,  does  not  passsgw,  wliich  donbUees  is  one  of  the 

deny  a  coosideTable  participation  to  Fletch-  great  distinctions  between  the  two.    But 

er.    He  lays  no  neat  stress  on  the  exter-  we  might  wish  to  hare  seen  this  displMed 

nal  erldence.    But,  in  arguing  fktim  the  in  longer  extracts  Uian  such  as  theauthor 

similarity  of  style  in  many  pssseses  to  of  this  Letter  hss  generally  giTea  as.    It 

that  of  Shakspeare,  the  author,  Mr.  Spald-  is  difflcult  to  say  of  a  man  like  Fletcher, 

ing  of  Bdinbnrgh,  shows  so  much  taste  that  he  eould  not  hare  writtna  single  Unas 

and  so  competent  a  knowledge  of  the  two  in  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor.    A  frw  In* 

dnunatists,  that  I  should  peraaps  seruple  staaoas,  bowerer,  of  longer  pei—gsa  wlU 
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76.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  deservedly  among  the  most 
oelehrated  productions  of  Fletcher,  stands  alone  in  ,^^^  j^^^^ 
its  class,  and  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  other  au  sbep- 
play.  It  is  a  pastoral  drama,  in  imitation  of  the  ***'**^* 
Pastor  Fido,  at  that  time  very  popular  in  England.  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  however,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all 
the  poets,  did  not  succeed  on  its  first  representation.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  surprising :  the  tone  of  pastoral  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  possibilities  of  life  for  a  stage,  which  ap- 
pealed, like  ours,  to  the  boisterous  sympathies  of  a  geneml 
audience.  It  is  a  play  very  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  being 
a  mixture  of  tenderness,  purity,  indecency,  and  absurdity. 
There  is  some  justice  in  Schlegel's  remark,  that  it  is  an 
immodest  eulogy  on  modesty.  But  this  critic,  who  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Fletcher's  poetry,  should 
hardly  have  mentioned  Guarini  as  a  model  whom  he  might 
have  followed.  It  was  by  copying  the  Corisca  of  the  Pastor 
Fido  that  Fletcher  introduced  the  character  of  the  vicious 
shepherdess  Ooe;  though,  according  to  his  times,  and  we 
must  own,  to  his  disposition,  he  has  greatly  aggravated  the 
fiuilts  to  which  just  exception  has  been  taken  in  his  originaL 

77.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  praise  from  the  poetical 
beauties  of  thiis  pastoral  drama.  Every  one  knows  that  it 
contains  the  germ  of  Comus:  the  benevolent  Satyr,  whose 
last  proposition  to  '^  stray  in  the  middle  air,  and  stay  the  sail- 
ing rack,  or  nimbly  take  hold  of  the  moon,''  is  not  much  in  the 
character  of  those  sylvans,  has  been  judiciously  metamor- 
phosed by  Milton  to  an  attendant  spirit ;  and  a  more  austere 
as  well  as  more  uniform  language  has  been  given  to  the  speak- 
ers. But  Milton  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  imagination 
of  his  predecessor ;  and,  by  quoting  the  lyric  parts  of  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  it  would  be  easy  to  deceive  any  one  not 
accurately  familiar  with  the  songs  of  Ck>mus.  They  abound 
with  that  rapid  succession  of  ideal  scenery,  that  darting  of  the 
poet's  fancy  from  earth  to  heaven,  those  picturesque  and  novel 
metaphors,  which  distinguish  mudi  of  the  poetry  of  this  age, 

te  ibmid;  and  I  b«arf«  that  it  li  •  loV       [Vr.  Djm  eooem*  with  Ifr.  8|»ldh« 

jMt  upon  ^rtileh  Umm  ibill  lonf  b«  •  dif-  m  to  tht  ihara  of  Shakipeu«,  vhieb  th«j 

wreoM  of  opiakm.  both  thfatk  to  bar*  be«n  the  lint,  and  a 

[Coleridge  has  aaU,  "  I  have  bo  doubt  part,  If  not  aU,  of  the  fifth,  bat  not  moeh 

whaterer,  that  tb«.  flnt  fyet  and  the  flnt  of  the  Intennediate  parti.    The  hypothe- 

eeene  of  the  aec^ad  act.  of  th«  Two  Noble  da  of  a  joint  prodoetkm  la  open  to  moch 

Kfamen,  are  ShaknrjeV- Table  TUk,  dUBcnltj,  which  Ifr.  Djee  iMidly  r^ 

fol.  tt.  p.  U9.  - 19^.1  BOTM.  —  lSft7.] 
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and  which  are  ultimatelj,  perhaps,  in  great  measure  referable 
to  Shakspeare. 

78.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Hare  a  Wife  is  among  the  superior 
RoieftWUb  con^^^  of  its  class.    That  it  has  a  prototype  on 
and  HftTo    the  Spanish  theatre  must  appear  likelj;  but  I  should 
•^^^'       be  surprised  if  the  variety  and  spirit  of  character, 
the  yivacitj  of  humor,  be  not  chiefly  due  to  our  own  authors.^ 
Every  personage  in  this  comedy  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous 
pencil ;  so  that  it  requires  a  good  company  to  be  well  repre- 
sented.   It  is  indeed  a  mere  picture  of  roguery;  for  even 
Leon,  the  only  character  for  whom  we  can  feel  any  sort  of 
interest,  has  gained  his  ends  by  stratagem :  but  his  galhint 
spirit  redeems  this  in  our  indulgent  views  of  dramatic  mo- 
rality, and  we  are  justly  pleased  with  the  discomfiture  of 
fraud  and  e£&ontery  in  Estifania  and  Margarita. 

79.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  very  diverting 
Bomeotiiar  and  more  successful,  perhaps,  than  any  previous 
piaisrs.  attempt  to  introduce  a  drama  within  a  drama.  I 
should  hardly  except  the  Introduction  to  the  Taming  of  a 
Shrew.  The  burlesque,  though  very  ludicrous,  does  not  trans- 
gress all  bounds  of  probability.  The  Wild-goose  Chase,  The 
Chances,  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Women  Pleased,  Wit 
without  Money,  Monsieur  Thomas,  and  several  other  come- 
dies, deserve  to  be  praised  for  the  usual  excellences  of  Flet- 
cher, —  his  gayety,  lus  invention,  his  ever-varying  rapidity  of 
dialogue  and  incident  None  are  without  his  defects ;  and  we 
may  add,  what  is  not  in  fairness  to  be  called  a  defect  of 
his,  since  it  applies  perhaps  to  every  dramatic  writer  except 
Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  that,  being  cast  as  it  were  in  a 
common  mould,  we  find  both  a  monotony  in  reading  several 
of  these  plays,  and  a  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  in  re- 
membrance. 

80.  The  later  writers,  those  especially  afler  the  Restora- 
tion, did  not  fail  to  i4>propriate  many  of  the  inventions  of 
Fletcher.  He  and  his  colleague  are  the  proper  foonden  of 
our  comedy  of  intrigue,  which  prevailed  through  the  seven- 
teenth century;  the  comedy  of  Wycherley,  Ihyden,  Behn, 
and  ShadwelL  Their  manner,  if  not  their  actual  plots,  may 
still  be  observed  in  many  pieces  that  are  produced  on  our 
stage.    But  few  of  those  imitators  came  up  to  the  sprigfat- 

i[Iltat»kHi,iiiBvt,ft«BQiit«rtbtiMffdi«rO«n0«if.    8w]fr.Djw«ft 
doetton,  p.  7— 18470 
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linesfl  of  their  model  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  rarelj 
practicable  to  adapt  anj  one  of  his  comedies  to  representa- 
tion, without  such  changes  as  destroy  their  original  radness, 
and  dilute  the  geniality  of  their  wit. 

81.  There  has  not  been  much  curiosity  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  his  humorous  plays.  A  few  are  historical;  origin  of 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Spanish  stage  Fieteh«r's 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries  often  fur-  '^*' 
nished  the  subject,  and  perhi^  many  of  the  scenes,  to  his 
comedies.  These  possess  all  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
the  comedies  of  intrigue  so  popular  in  that  ccuntry.  The 
scene,  too,  is  more  commonly  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  costume 
of  Spanish  manners  and  sentiments  more  dosly  obserred, 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  invention  of  Englishmen* 
It  would  be  worth  the  leisure  of  some  lover  of  theatrical  lite- 
rature to  search  the  collection  of  Lope  de  Vega's  works,  and, 
if  possible,  the  other  Spanish  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,,  in  order  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  two  dramatists. 
Sometmies  they  may  have  had  recourse  to  novels.  The  Little 
French  Lawyer  seems  to  indicate  such  an  origin.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  been  produced,  I  believe,  on  the  French  stage, 
from  which  it  could  have  been  derived ;  but  the  story  and 
most  of  the  characters  are  manifestly  of  French  derivation. 
The  comic  humor  of  La  Writ,  in  this  play,  we  may  ascribe 
to  the  invention  of  Fletcher  himself.^ 

82.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  entire  plot  was 
sometimes  original.  Fertile  as  their  invention  was,  piftcn  «r 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  furnishing  the  inci-  *^*p*^ 
dents  of  their  n^id  and  animated  comedies,  we  may  believe 
the  &ble  itself  to  have  sometimes  sprang  from  no  other  source. 
It  seems,  indeed,  now  and  then,  as  if  the  authors  had  gone 
forward  with  no  very  clear  determination  of  their  catastrophe ; 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  in  the  conception,  a  want  of  oonsist- 


Bpuilib  Ciuftto,  the  CIudom,  and  Rnk  a  kon :  lh»  plot7Lingbatn»  ■>/•.  to  bonowd 
WUbuMlHawaWUb.aiDOMthoMwhIoli  IhNn  Um  ^uitohAofiM  of  Oubmb  d'Al- 
1m  rappoMC  to  b«  dnwa  from  Spaniah    fkneh«;  mad  Mr.  uym  addt  that  thto 


BOTsls.    Bnay  oo  Dranutk  Poetry,  p.  904.  writer  took  It  from  aa  older  aorel,  bj 

By  Dov«to  «•  ihonld  probably  onderstaiid  Maenoeio   Salemitaao.     Beaamoot    and 

ptoys ;  ftir  thoee  whkli  be  mentloDS  are  Fleteber  bave,  boneffer,  greatly  lmnov«d 

Ilttto  In  the  etyle  of  Dov«to.    Bot  the  the  etory.    Djtm'n  Beaamoot  and  Fleteb- 

littto  Praaeb  Uwyer  baa  aU  the  appear-  er,  vol.  Ui.  p.  46».    See,  too,  wbat  to  mid 

aaee  ef  oomlng  from  a  frmeb  Borel :  above,  oo  the  amae  antboaty,  aa  to  the 

the  eeeoe  Itoe  hiTmDee,  and  I  aee  ootblnf  Spaakb  Ouata.  — 1S47.] 
Spaatob  about  It.     Drydeo  waa  aeldom 
veil  inlbrmed  aboat  the  eariy  atace 

VOL.  m.  SI 
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eocj  in  the  characters,  which  appear  sometimes  rather  in- 
tended to  surprise  bj  incongruity,  than  filmed  upon  a  definite 
modeL  That  of  Rnj  Diaz  in  the  Island  Princess,  of  whom 
it  is  hard  to  saj  whether  he  is  a  brave  man  or  a  coward, 
or  alternately  one  and  the  other,  is  an  instance  to  which 
many  more  might  easily  be  added.  In  the  Bloody  Brother, 
RoUo  sends  to  execution  one  of  his  counsellors,  whose  dau^ter 
Edith  vainly  interferes  in  a  scene  of  great  pathos  and  effect. 
In  the  progress  of  the  drama,  she  arms  herself  to  take  away 
the  tyrant's  life:  the  whole  of  her  character  has  been  con- 
sistent  and  energetic ;  when  Fletcher,  to  the  reader's  astonish- 
ment, thinks  fit  to  imitate  the  scene  between  Richard  and 
Lady  Anne ;  and  the  ignominious  fickleness  of  that  lady,  whom 
Shakspeare  with  wonderful  skill,  but  in  a  manner  not  qnit« 
pleasing,  sacrifices  to  the  better  display  of  the  cunning  citK^- 
back,  is  here  transferred  to  the  heroine  of  the  play,  and  the 
very  character  upon  whom  its  interest  ought  to  depend. 
Edith  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  purpose,  when,  some 
others  in  the  conspiracy  coming  in,  she  reoovera  herself 
enough  to  exhort  them  to  strike  the  blow.^ 

83.  The  sentiments  and  style  of  Fletcher,  where  not  ood- 
ibdrMnti.  ^^^®^  ^7  obscurity,  or  corruption  of  the  text,  are 
me&te  and  very  dramatic  We  cannot  deny  that  the  depths  of 
J^^  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often  unfathomable  by  an 
audience :  the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matchless  hand ; 
but  the  shaft  went  out  of  sight.  All  might  listen  to  Flet- 
cher's pleasing,  though  not  profound  or  vigorous,  language ; 
his  thoughts  are  noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance^ 
his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced ;  he  pos- 
sesses the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pedantry,  though 
in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond  common  use ;  his  versi- 
fication, though  studiously  irregular,  is  often  rhythmical  and 
sweet  Tet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties; 
good  lines  occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely:  we 
hiy  down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what  we 
have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in  the  memory. 
Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has  not  even  afforded 

^  BotroQ,  In  hit  W«ne6ilM,  m  «•  har*  of  thtlr  eontiottoni  wltti  man.    Bat  ttoo- 

aliaady  obaarrad,  haa  docia  aomathlnf  of  aMaa  art  baeoma  vary  good  palnten ;  and 

tlM  aama  kind :  it  may  hava  baan  maaat  It  la  but  throofh  thair  ekmeney  thai  «• 

aa an nncMMrooa  and  ealnmnions  attack  aianotdaHnaatartlnaoehartylaaa^onid 

on  tha  eoottaney  of  tha  tenala  aax.    If  amraga   tb«n   Ibr   tba  ii^oitaa  at  tbiaa 

Uona  wara  palntan,  tha  old  fiibla  Mvt,  ' 
tha/  would  axhiUt  a  TWjr  dUbrtnt  Tlaw 
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copious  materiab  to  those  who  cull  the  beauties  of  ancient 
lore. 

84.  In  variety  of  character,  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween Fletcher  and  Shakspeare.  A  few  types  return  Tb«ireh»- 
upon  us  in  the  former :  an  old  general,  proud  of  his  "c***- 
wars,  fkithM  and  passionate;  a  voluptuous  and  arbitrary 
king  (for  his  principles  of  obedience  do  not  seem  to  have 
inspired  him  with  much  confidence  in  royal  virtues) ;  a  sup- 
ple courtier,  a  high-spirited  youth,  or  one  more  gentle  in 
manners  but  not  less  stout  in  action ;  a  lady,  fierce  and  not 
always  very  modest  in  her  chastity,  repelling  the  solicitations 
of  licentiousness;  another  impudently  vicious, — form  the  usual 
pictures  for  his  canvas.  Add  to  these,  for  the  lighter  comedy, 
an  amorous  old  man,  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  few  more  of  the 
staple  characters  of  the  stage,  and  we  have  the  materials  of 
Fletcher's  dramatic  world.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  we 
compare  him  only  with  Shakspeare  ;  and  that,  as  few  drama- 
tists have  been  more  copious  than  Fletcher,  few  have  been 
00  much  called  upon  for  inventions,  in  which  the  custom  of  the 
theatre  has  not  exacted  much  originality.  The  great  fertility 
of  his  mind  in  new  combinations  of  circumstance  ^ves  as 
much  appearance  of  novelty  to  the  personages  themselves  as  an 
unreflecting  audience  requires.  In  works  of  fiction,  even 
those  which  are  read  in  the  closet,  this  variation  of  the  mere 
dress  of  a  character  is  generally  found  sufficient  for  the 
public 

85.  The  tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  which  our 
ancestors  seem  to  have  meant  only  plays  wherein  Tiwirtx»- 
any  one  of  the  personages,  or  at  least  one  whom  the  «•**** 
spectator  would  wish  to  keep  alive,  dies  on  the  stage,  are  not 
very  numerous ;  but  in  them  we  have  as  copious  an  efiusion  of 
blood  as  any  contemporary  dramas  supply.  The  conclusion, 
indeed,  of  these,  and  of  the  tragi-comedies,  which  form  a 
larger  class,  is  generally  mismanaged.  A  propensity  to  take 
the  audience  by  surprise  leads  often  to  an  unnatural  and  un- 
satisfactory catastrophe :  it  seems  their  aim  to  disappoint 
common  expectation,  to  baffle  reasonable  conjecture,  to  mock 
natural  sympathy.  This  is  frequently  the  practice  of  our 
modern  novelists,  who  find  no  better  resource  in  the  poverty 
of  their  invention  to  gratify  the  jaded  palate  of  the  worid. 

86.  The  comic  talents  of  these  authors  far  exceeded  their 
skiU  in  tragedy.    In  comedy  they  founded  a  new  school,  at 
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least  in  England,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  ia 
infcriorto  ®^^  theatre.  Their  plays  are  at  once  distingaishaUe 
tiMircom-  from  those  of  their  contemporaries  bj  the  r^^ard 
•***•  to  dramatic  effect  which  inflaenced  the  writer^s  im- 
agination. Though  not  personally  connected  with  the  stage, 
they  had  its  picture  ever  before  their  eyes.  Hence  their  in- 
cidents are  numerous  and  striking ;  their  characters  sometimes 
slightly  sketched,  not  drawn,  like  those  of  Jonson,  from  a  pre- 
conceived design,  but  preserving  that  degree  of  individual 
distinctness  which  a  common  audience  requires,  and  often 
highly  humorous  without  extravagance ;  their  language  bril- 
liant with  wit ;  their  measure,  though  they  do  not  make  great 
use  of  prose,  very  lax  and  rapid,  running  frequently  to  lines 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  syllables.  Few  of  their  comediet 
are  without  a  mixture  of  grave  sentiments  or  elevated  charac- 
ters ;  and,  though  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  their  indecencj 
and  even  licentiousness  of  principle,  they  never  descend  to  the 
coarse  buffoonery  not  unfrequent  in  their  age.  Never  were 
dramatic  poets  more  thoroughly  gentlemen,  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  times ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  court  of 
James  I.,  we  may  say  that  they  were  above  that  standard.^ 

87.  The  best  of  Fletcher's  characters  are  female:  he 
,pjj^  ^  wanted  that  large  sweep  of  reflection  and  experi- 
nutie  chft-  encc  which  is  required  for  the  greater  diversity  of 
'**^**"*  the  other  sex.  None  of  his  women  delight  us  like 
Imogen  and  Desdemona ;  but  he  has  many  Imogens  and  Dea- 
demonas  of  a  fainter  type.  Spacelia,  Zenocia,  Celia,  Aspasia, 
Evanthe,  Lucina,  Ordella,  Oriana,  present  the  picture  that 
cannot  be  greatly  varied  without  departing  from  its  essence, 
but  which  never  can  be  repeated  too  oflen  to  please  us,  of 
faithful,  tender,  self-denying  female  love,  superior  to  every 
thing  but  virtue.  Nor  b  he  less  successful,  generally,  in  the 
contrast  of  minds  stained  by  guilty  passion,  though  in  this  he 

1  "  TlMir  ploti  wtn  Rvnenllr  more  t»-  tbem  arrlTsd  to  its  blchest  jwifcutlon : 

folar  tlua  Shalupeare'i,  MpeeUUj  thow  «h*(  wordf  hnv*  dnot  b«an  tekan  In,  ar* 

which w«re made belbreBaauinonrt death;  rather raperHooai than cmianiratal.  Thdr 

and  thex  andentood  and   Imitated  the  plajs  are  now  the  moet  pleaeint  and  If" 

eonTanation  of  gentlemen  moeh  hetter ;  qoent  entertalnmeota  or  the  etafe ;  tw» 

wbOM  wild  debaucheiiee.  and  qnicknen  of  theirs  being  acted  throofh  the  year  tor 

of  wit  in  repartcee,  no  poet  before  them  one  of  Shakspeare'i  or  Jo»«n*e :  the  lea- 

conld  paint  as  they  have  done.     Homor,  eon  to,  becaose  there  to  a  certain  gajety  In 

which  Ven  Jonson  derf  red  fttim  particular  their  comedies^  and  pathoe  In  their  Bore 

pereona,  they  made  it  not  their  boaineea  to  aarloaa  play  a,  wlifch  anlta  geoaraUy  with  aB 

deacrfbe :  they  repraaentad  all  the  paariona  man^s  hnraon.    8halcfiMare*s  tofwif  to 

very  Uvely,  but,  above  aU,  lore.    I  am  Ukewtoa  a  Uttle  obaolete,  and  Jonaoo*  a  wll 

apt  to  beiiere  tba  Bngltob  lancaifa  la  fhltoabortof  th«iia."— Dr74ao,p.  101 
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sometimes  exaggerates  the  outline  till  it  borders  on  caricatare. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  Fletcher  the  strong  conceptions  of 
Shakspeare,  the  Shylocks,  the  Lears,  the  Othellos.  Schlegel 
has  well  said,  that  *'  scarce  any  thing  has  been  wanting  to  give 
a  place  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  among  the  great  drama- 
dsts  of  Europe  but  more  of  seriousness  and  depth,  and  the 
regulating  judgment  which  prescribes  the  due  limits  in  everj 
part  of  composition."  It  was  for  want  of  the  former  qualities 
that  they  conceive  nothing  in  tragedy  very  forcibly ;  for  want 
of  the  latter,  that  they  spoil  theur  first  conception  by  extrava- 
gance and  incongruity.^ 

88.  The  reputation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  at  its 
height,  and  most  of  their  plays  had  been  given  to  the  stage, 
when  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  mantle  appeared  in  Philip 
Hassinger.  Of  hb  extant  dramas,  the  Virgin  Martyr,  pub- 
lished in  1 622,  seems  to  be  the  earliest :  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  several  are  lost ;  and  even  this  tragedy  may 
have  been  represented  some  years  before.  The  far  greater 
part  of  his  remaining  pieces  followed  within  ten  years :  the 
Bashful  Lover,  which  is  the  latest  now  known,  was  written  in 
1636.  Massinger  was  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  those  times,  of  the  Pembroke 
family ;  his  education  was  at  the  university,  his  acquaintance 
both  with  books  and  with  the  manners  of  the  court  is  familiar, 
his  style  and  sentiments  are  altogether  those  of  a  man  pol- 
ished by  intercourse  of  good  society. 

89.  Neither  in  his  own  age  nor  in  modem  times  does  Mas- 
singer  seem  to  have  been  put  on  a  level  with  Fletcher  or 
Jonson.  Several  of  his  plays,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are 
said  to  have  perished'  in  manuscript :  few  were  represented 
after  the  Restoration;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
having  met  with  more  than  one  editor  who  has  published  his 

1  "  ShakffpMra,"  my  Diydoi,  **  writ  To  conclude  all,  h«  wms  »  limb  of  Shak- 
better  between  man  and  man,  Fletcber  apeare."  —  p.  SDl.  Thk  comparison  Is 
betwixt  man  and  woman;  eonmqoently  rather  geoomllj  than  ttrictlr  Joat,  as  Is 
the  one  described  friendship  better,  tho  often  the  case  with  the  criticisms  of  Dry- 
other,  lore:  yet  Sbakspeare  tao^t  Fletch*  den.  That  Fletcher  wrote  better  than 
er  to  write  lore,  and  Juliet  and  Deademona  Shakspeare  "  between  man  and  woman,** 
are  ori^bals.  It  is  true  the  scholar  had  or  in  dlnpUjinK  Ioto,  will  be  granted  when 
the  softest  soal,  bat  the  master  had  the  be  shall  be  shown  to  hare  excelled  Ferdi- 
kinder.  .  .  .  Shakspeare  had  an  onlTersal  nand  and  Miranda,  or  Posthumns  and 
mind,  whkh  comprehended  all  oharacter*  Imogen.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  la 
Fletcher,  a  more  confined  ni^ast   to  deny   him  credit  tor  haTing 


ited :  Ibr  though  be  treated  lofe  In  aemettmes  tooebed  the  stronger  eoMtloniij 

perfection,  /et  hotwr,  amUtSon,  rerenge,  eapedally  honor  and  ambltkia,  with  greal 

and  genenUy  all  the  stiougei  passions,  ddll,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of 

he  eAher  tooehad  Mi,  or  aoi  "*   ' 
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if  x^  Ti5rs»*'-n:flB  at  tp*  rr<cr  fee  i  it  i 

tiac  nFt-     Tilt  Tib=<T:^  iamugg  it  Masnscr. 

^iac  _-j5jr£  lat  7tj*^,  «%  rr  nc  »ea»  frt^jntaiL 

*«..  Frr^  Tc  ii9  sa3est  tiiet^  s«  tra5c<&&.  dot  m.  aic 
^^^^       rrm^iiiatic  it  otsii :   sr  tic  pcbk.  a»  cae  VV— gi^  to 

**  ^*"*  iraer^c-  lat  ngrra-  s^  li*  Tirnwas^^r  tibe  asjwiij 
tc  :3if  TTirnins  f2;i:r»:ser^  a^  v»Zl  is  :iir  cJCTarka  cf  tbe  scft- 
e3L  s^k.  xnsc  ^  rELfef  vxx  tit  snnas  draaaL  cc  a»  k 

L.ifi">  Oi»  wTi:iinz5  nf  Xjtsszrw-:  lies  it  aa-TiS.-^s  fes  tiaa 
is  KinxaipmrKf  x  ^i*  fcior  tase  far  scper£3oas  Uood- 
^te>£  OB  ii»e  S3:i».  Ii  ftf^rcnl  «^  ts  i^ys.  soci  a»  tie 
Fii'.Luy  ar  ^ait  ^!aen»S:;i.  wbts^  h  wocii  i»ve  b«a  easj  so 
dKcratzaf  -^u  os^crrcije  tc^jw-J*-  ta^i^-  be  ias  prefeiigd 
to  Ireiuk  lii*  ry:o2?  wtll  tbf  T*5a=>ee  d  a  Jfi:!.  ■:  sea-  He 
coBSUe^i  it  tiif  rjf  :vy  s^=^^^  ik<  ecdaecdr  parbedc  aor 
qierjror  e^^cjii  »  liscuiT  lie  rr^art  iaceostr  of  laiii'kai, 
fees  iiroirjLr^  it  fw»*cc=»*ra5.  ^^  firrrrr,  a^  to  dtlineate  tie 
l:f»^=»es»  c<f  rirraf,  j=*l  t>  ^lirii  ia  its  rerooipease  after 
traL  fc  bu  ^««=  s=r=5?«4-  ti^s  tbe  i*:Il£Taa  of  lfi^nig.f  i 
was  liar  cf  tb»  O-^rrt:  cf  £*i3f ;  a  cocjectcre  aot  ibh 
frobatvt^  zbyzA.  rccs*y?:7zr^  tbe  ascftic  and  ion^inatrre 
petT  wii:i  ibea  frrriiird  =  tiai  of  Frr-iid.  we  ated  do* 
absc^^uel-T  r?  <o  £ir  j-x-  ki«  tsra  of  tboc^it  ia  tie  Tii^gia 
MarCTT  or  tije  Rrt>e:r*>3L 

91-  Tbe  coa  ggrTrr-.g  cic*-Iiraee  of  tfci?  poet  is  its  cod- 
^  fc^a^  ceTO»  €f  ciAractrr:  a»i  ia  tkis  I  met  iodine  to 
twrf  F^^  tTTa  a,\jove  FV^^iier.  aad.  if  I  but  itaUue 
"'  to  saj  h.  erea  above  J^oka.     He  is  free  from  tie 

hard  octliae  of  lie  ooe,  and  the  oerlljent  kceenejs  of  tie 
other.  He  kas  isd^^  do  sreat  Tarietj,  aod  sotoetiiaes  re- 
peats, vith  «G--h  bare  akoiiS^ratioas  a§  the  storr  detaaods..  tie 
tvpe  of  his  first  de?iz2.  Thas  the  eitraTa^ance  of  coojagal 
aflfeciioo  is  portiaTed,  fc^tle  in  Tbeoda?iasw  fruitie  ia  I>oaii- 
dan,  fe}&sh  in  Stbna.  «Q«pirioas  ia  Sfaihias ;  and  tie  nme 
inipal«^s  of  dodns  k»ve  retnni  vpno  ib  in  the  gaOtr  eulogies 
of  MaUefbrt  oo  hift  dao^iter.     Tbe  viodicciTe  hjpomsj  of 
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MontreviUe  in  the  Unnatural  Combat  has  nearly  its  counter- 
part in  that  of  Francesco  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  is  again 
displayed  with  more  striking  success  in  Luke.  This  last 
villain,  indeed,  and  that  original,  masterly,  inimitable  con- 
ception. Sir  Giles  Overreach,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
rank  of  Massinger  in  this  great  province  of  dramatic  art. 
But  his  own  disposition  led  him  more  willingly  to  pictures  of 
moral  beauty.  A  peculiar  refinement,  a  mixture  of  gentle- 
ness and  benignity  with  noble  daring,  belong  to  some  of  his 
favorite  characters,  to  Pisander  in  the  Bondman,  to  An- 
tonio in  A  Very  Woman,  to  Charolois  in  the  Fatal  Dowry. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  his  female  characters  are  not 
wanting  in  these  graces.  It  seems  to  me,  that  he  has  more 
yariety  in  his  women  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  that  they  are 
less  mannered  than  the  heroines  of  Fletcher.  A  slight  degree 
of  error  or  passion  in  Sophia,  Eudocia,  Marcelia,  without 
weakening  our  sympathy,  serves  both  to  prevent  the  monoto- 
ny of  perpetual  rectitude,  so  often  insipid  in  fiction,  and  to 
bring  forward  the  development  of  the  story. 

92.  The  subjects  chosen  by  Massinger  are  sometimes  his- 
torical; but  others  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  Htomb- 
French  or  Italian  novels,  and  those  so  obscure  that  ^^ 
his  editor  Gifford,  a  man  of  much  reading  and  industry,  has 
seldom  traced  them.  This,  indeed,  was  an  usual  practice  of 
our  ancient  dramatists.  Their  works  have,  consequently,  a 
romantic  character,  presenting  as  little  of  the  regular  Plau- 
tine  comedy  as  of  the  Greek  forms  of  tragedy.  They  are 
merely  noveb  in  action,  following  probably  their  modeb  with 
no  great  variation,  except  the  lower  and  lighter  episodes 
whidi  it  was  always  more  or  less  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  story.  It  is  from  this  choice  of  subjects,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  poets,  that  love  is 
the  predominant  aSOfection  of  the  mind  which  they  display; 
not  cold  and  conventional,  as  we  commonly  find  it  on  the 
French  stage,  but  sometimes,  as  the  novelists  of  the  South 
were  prone  to  delineate  its  emotions,  fiery,  irresistible,  and 
almost  resembling  the  fatalism  of  ancient  tragedy ;  sometimes 
a  subdued  captive  at  the  chariot  wheeb  of  honor  or  religion. 
The  range  of  human  passion  is,  consequently,  fiir  less  exten- 
sive than  in  Shakspeare ;  but  the  variety  of  circumstance,  and 
the  modifications  of  the  paramount  affection  itself  compen- 
sated for  this  deficiency. 
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especially  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Sforza  before  the  Empe- 
ror, has  never  been  surpassed  by  him.  Many,  however,  place 
the  Fatal  Dowry  still  higher.  This  tragedy  Aimished  Bowe 
with  the  story  of  his  Fair  Penitent.  'Die  superiority  of  the 
original,  except  in  suitableness  for  representation,  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  In  the  Unnatural  Combat,  probably 
among  the  earliest  of  Massinger's  works,  we  find  a  greater 
energy,  a  bolder  strain  of  figurative  poetry,  more  command  of 
terror,  and  perhaps  of  pity,  than  in  any  other  of  his  dramas. 
But  the  dark  shadows  of  crime  and  misery  which  overspread 
this  tragedy  belong  to  rather  an  earlier  period  of  the  English 
stage  than  that  of  Massinger,  and  were  not  congenial  to  his 
temper.  In  the  Virgin  Martjrr,  he  has  followed  the  Spanish 
model  of  religious  Autos,  with  many  graces  of  language  and  a 
beautiful  display  of  Christian  heroism  in  Dorothea ;  but  the 
tragedy  is  in  many  respects  unpleasing. 

96.  The  Picture,  The  Bondman,  and  A  Very  Woman,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  tragi-comedies  of  And  ot  h^ 
Massinger.  But  the  general  merits  aa  well  as  <>**^  P*»y»- 
defects  of  this  writer  are  perceptible  in  all ;  and  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  rest  is  not  such  as  to  be  apparent  to 
every  reader.  Two  others  are  distinguishable  aa  more  Eng- 
lish than  the  rest ;  the  scene  lies  at  home,  and  in  the  age ; 
and  to  these  the  common  voice  has  assigned  a  superiority. 
They  are  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debta  and  The  City 
Madam.  A  character  drawn,  as  it  I4>pear8,  fiom  reality,  and, 
though  darkly  wicked,  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  higher 
com^y,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  gives  the  form^  drama  a  ^nk* 
ing  origmality  and  an  impressive  vigor.  It  retains,  alone 
among  the  productions  of  Massinger,  a  place  on  the  stage. 
Gifibrd  inclines  to  prefer  the  City  Madam ;  which,  no  doubt, 
by  the  masterly  delineation  of  Luke,  a  villain  of  a  difierent 
order  from  Overreach,  and  a  larger  portion  of  comic  humor 
and  satire  than  is  usual  with  this  writer,  may  dispute  the 
palm.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  violent  improbabili^  in 
the  conduct  of  the  plot,  than  in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts. 

97.  Massinger,  as  a  tragic  writer,  appears  to  me  second 
only  to  Shakspeare:    in  the  higher  comedy,  I  can     ^^ 
hardly  think  him  inferior  to  Jonson.    In  wit  and 
sprightly  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical  eflfect, 
he  &l]s  very  much  below  Fletcher.     These,  however,  are  the 
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gnat  mnaee  oF  die  EngMi  stage.  At  m  ocmsidenbie  < 
W^iw  Maaanger  we  holt  place  }m  oonKerapomy  John  Ford. 
1b  the  dtuakce  of  tragk  snl^ectB  fran  obscore  fictkaifi,  wfaadi 
htrrt-  to  uf  the  diarm  of  entire  nove^,  tiier  reseoible  emA 
fUher :  bm  in  tiie  cscmdiKd  of  thear  &Ue,  in  the  ddineadon  of 
tiieir  characters,  eacii  of  these  poets  has  his  ^sdngiiidiiii* 
^xrtJienres.  ^  I  knofw.^  sirrs  Giflbrd,  ^  few  thmgs  more  diffi- 
ml:  -U}  arrcnmt  £ir  than  the  deep  and  lasdi^  iiB|)re8BiaD  laade 
Inr  the  iMsre  trapc  pardans  of  Ford^s  poetnr.^  He  imfj^tf'Mi^^ 
hr>wf*\^r,  preizx  w^ell  is  aooonntiiig  iar  h :  the  sitostiaos  are 
awTuL^T  im^resme.  the  ^stress  iiiiffwy.,  tiie  tho«^ilB  and  hat- 
suMSf  ht^nmaas:  the  expr»saan  of  deep  sorrow.  Foid,  with 
:Biiixie  of  tue  inaral  beanrr  and  ekralian  of  Iffafringcy,  has,  id 
a  nuiv^  hi£!he?  depee.  the  power  over  tears :  we  STBipatlBae 
f'Tt*!!  wiUi  bi>  TkaoiOE  dtancters,  w^  (^ovaDsi  a 
ht«ii&  azid  Bumra.  Ixnre^  and  lore  in  gnflt  or  sorrow, 
jUmt^^  <xrli»h't^ the  eav^iiaai  he  portrays:  no  faei^ 
AT  ^^her  diiTDTTy^  wiL  he  ioond  in  his  tragedies.  But  he 
diK"^  hi<^  ^.xv^  well  and  withoat  oon&Bian;  his  soeoes  are 
itTh'x.  hiru>j  wTYKorbi  and  e^ectrre ;  his  ch«»cters,  with  no 
scr^inc  B^^vt^Jrr.  are-  well  scg^^KHled ;  he  is  sekiom  extramgam 
AT  ?x^pL^siit<s^  i^~  pr.iib^kiinj.  The  Broken  Heart  has  geafr- 
nilN  heirx  ne^v^nrd  hb  &iesx  msedr:  and  if  the  last  act  had 
W<ui  heiKr  ptT^er^Jc^pd.  hr  hrm«rxQ«r  the  \ofve  of  rwu^^fc^  £jp 
],jKv^i^  SKiiT^f  rurr  hefoffie  ^>e  reader  in  the  eaifier  part  of  the 
piAT,  the?>^  wAxuc  he  Tery  few  passa«!es  of  deeper  psfthos  in 
^nr  druaanr  liuiranii«.  ""^  The  f«3;ie  of  Fofd,^  it  is  said  bj 
ix.^.trd.  "^^i!^  alxw'iher  onpiuJ  jmd  his  opvb.  Withovt  the 
ntj^^ess«4r  nucrik  v  lAirh  difoiiurid^hes  the  poetry  of  If^mungi  ■ , 
iKni  w.;>;  huiir  or  nooe  of  tJbai  lix:^  and  pbiTfol  hoBKir  which 
ciiAraoJ^riK^  ihe  dii^>roe  of  Fkirher.  or  eren  of  Shtriej,  he 
i<^  XY«  <'Jt^7Joi  and  ea<T  and  harmooBOttS ;  and  tfaoogh  rardj 
^uK^TO^v  T«e4  <ic&9fiii}x  e^eraied  for  the  aaost  pathetic  tones 
c4  x>*A3  7Ufc^«  OB  whttite  roountic  enersies  he  duc^  dei^ited 
K-«  i^'KY^U,^  T^  he  i^ensmes  aiwrwaids  Fofd*s  alfectatian  of 
ift7>A>«iik  phrftw^  and  peTTvfexitT  of  lansuage.  Of  cone  ahifi* 
tr  ihiii  wTtirt-  d<^<*  ik4  di^^^T  ooe  pinicki.  Nothing  can  be 
aM\anfr  ih*n  thi««e  pixt»oQ«  \if  his  dramas,  which,  in  compti* 
ancir  with  the  pre«<Tibed  m)<es  of  that  age,  he  denotes  to  the 
di*kcoe  of  j«rrant$  or  b«&«on& 

^  Shirker  i«  a  druEdoic  writer  moch  inferior'lo  those  who 
haw  been  n^t^nn^Ded.  bat  has  arquired  some  degree  of  repuln* 
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tion,  or  at  least  notoriety  of  name,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  plays.  These  are  between  twenty  and  gj^. 
thirty  in  number ;  some  of  them,  however,  written 
in  conjunction  with  his  fellow-dramatists.  A  few  of  these  are 
tragedies,  a  few  are  comedies  drawn  from  English  manners ; 
but  in  the  greater  part  we  find  the  &Torite  style  of  that  age, 
the  characters  foreign  and  of  elevated  rank,  the  interest  seri- 
ous, but  not  always  of  buskined  dignity,  the  catastrophe 
fortunate ;  all,  in  short,  that  has  gone  under  the  vague  appel- 
lation of  tragi-comedy.  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  forco 
in  conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  patluDS,  and  less 
perhaps  of  wit :  his  dramas  produce  no  deep  impression  in 
reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  none  in  the  memory.  But 
his  mind  was  poetical ;  his  better  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid 
or  affected,  and  seldom  obscure  ;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly ; 
the  personages  are  numerous ;  and  there  b  a  general  animation 
in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some  pleasure. 
No  very  good  play,  nor  possibly  any  very  good  scene,  could 
be  found  in  Shirley ;  but  he  has  many  Hues  of  considerable 
beauty.  Among  his  comedies,  the  Gamesters  may  be  reckoned 
the  best  Charles  L  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  it  was  ^  the 
best  play  he  had  seen  these  seven  years ; "  and  it  has  even 
been  added,  that  the  story  was  of  his  royal  suggestion.  It 
certainly  deserves  praise  both  for  language  and  construction  of 
the  plot,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  vice  to  ridicule ; 
but  the  ladies  of  that  courts  the  fair  forms  whom  Vandyke  has 
immortalized,  must  have  been  very  different  indeed  from  their 
posterity  if  they  could  sit  it  through.  The  Ball,  and  also 
some  more  among  the  comedies  of  Shirley,  are  so  &r  remark- 
able and  worthy  of  being  read,  that  they  bear  witness  to  a 
more  polished  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  more  free  inter- 
course in  the  higher  class,  than  we  find  in  the  comedies  of  the 
preceding  reign.  A  queen  from  France,  and  that  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  was  better  fitted  to  give  this  tone  than  Anne  of 
Denmark.  But  it  is  not  from  Shirley's  pictures  that  we  can 
draw  the  most  favorable  notions  of  the  morab  of  that  age. 

99.  Heywood  is  a  writer  still  more  fertile  than  Shirley: 
between  forty  and  fifty  plays  are  ascribed  to  him.  H«nrood 
We  have  mentioned  one  of  the  best  in  the  second 
volume,  ante-dating,  perhaps,  its  appearance  by  a  few  years. 
In  the  English  Traveller  he  has  returned  to  something  like 
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?aifituf!Tiii^  ff^^ss^mat 

vurrvc  II  1^  TmimaL  I  luniL  Hit  »se  jKain*^  Ffr*. 
^'jii  j*?»  uf  v*":**  iim-^  lusL  Smrt^-  m  bac  ineaivKaacr 
«^r^  Tir'.r  :  ^Ta  j*^!*  u:  laaript  sue  ^mmlirrj  -^mt.  Ety^w*. 
j*^  ucc  A  ti#v^  *f**-xio*^  ynmff^  muc  »  Kuaer  y'^ri.  liis  at 
<i*5»^  *ir^nr»  auc  v-r-.r*  tc  xrn«r-C7-  ▼erf-  iiercLiLl''   iv  fp»- 

ittUL-iffiTrT  *-ni  y  •»*-r»  uf  »»^  ant  itac.     T^  fEaet  ^  A* 

<^  «:a:ur»a  >- jt  Hit  f.*jmie!iig  of  iiit  «rpet.  die  jr*'  tiac 

M*  V/  u^  T*rv-tT  o^  W*>»a:^Mr  f  ji(yw»T :  l*tt-  ic  fact,  l*  «as  aa 
4fr^^Ay  UtJirj^  wt  sasr  </  Li*  f<jC£t«iporarK»  whk  tbe  larage 
t)H<^  <^  tJu^  luiiitD  fifiyxJ.  and.  in  tbe  DnAem  of  Jfal^.  scarce- 
]/  i^:«v««  *ff^Ai;d:j  on  ti*  «*•*  to  Uirr  the  4k«d. 

JOJ.  ThikktUiof^ceMjniedotWehsur'B^niBm,  Tke 
l#b  r^^'^bw  vt/iry  t»  taLeo  /run  BaDdeflo,  and  has  aD  that  aora- 
•r  m*4/,  utuhOM/a  (d  wirke^ioev  and  horror  vbk'h  the  Itafian 
t0f^*'\iktM  ]fnnr*'r>^\T  tUmrriljed,  and  oar  tragediaitf  ae  peiieiw^ 
ly  itniUaM.  But  the  toeof^  are  wniii^  iq>  whb  akfll,  and 
\trtt*Uu'it  a  «rtn>Dg  bnpremiatL  Webster  has  a  superiority  in 
tUlUtismiUti^  ehmructer  abore  nmnj  of  the  old  dnunatistB ;  he  is 
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seldom  extravagant  beyond  the  limits  of  conceivable  nature  ; 
we  find  guilt,  or  even  the  atrocitj,  of  human  passions,  but 
not  that  incarnation  of  evil  spirits  which  some  more  ordi- 
nary dramatists  loved  to  exhibit  In  the  character  of  the 
Duchess  of  Malfy  herself  there  wants  neither  originality,  nor 
skill  of  management ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  dramatist 
after  Shakspeare  would  have  succeeded  better  in  the  difficult 
scene  where  she  discloses  her  love  to  an  inferior.  There  is 
perhaps  a  little  fieulure  in  dignity  and  delicacy,  especially 
towards  the  close  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Malfy  is  not  drawn  as 
an  Isabella  or  a  Portia :  she  b  a  love-sick  widow,  virtuous 
and  true-hearted,  but  more  intended  for  our  sympathy  than 
our  reverence. 

102.  The  White  Devil,  or  Tlttoria  Corombona,  is  not 
much  inferior  in  language  and  spirit  to  the  Duchess  vutori* 
of  Malfy;  but  the  plot  is  more  confused,  less  inter-  Co^^boo^- 
esting,  and  worse  conducted.  Mr.  Dyce,  the  late  editor  of 
Webster,  praises  the  dramatic  vigor  of  the  part  of  Vittoria, 
but  justly  differs  from  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  ^  the  innocence- 
resembling  boldness"  she  displays  in  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
rather  a  delineation  of  desperate  guilt,  losing  in  a  counterfeited 
audacity  all  that  could  seduce  or  conciliate  the  tribunal. 
Webster's  other  plays  are  less  striking :  in  Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia he  has  done  perhaps  better  than  any  one  who  has 
attempted  a  subject  not  on  the  whole  very  promising  for 
tragedy ;  several  of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  and  effective ; 
the  language,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Webster,  is  written 
so  as  to  display  an  actor's  talents,  and  he  has  foUowed  the 
received  history  sufficiently  to  abstain  from  any  excess  of 
slaughter  at  the  close.  Webster  is  not  without  comic  wit,  as 
well  as  a  power  of  imagination :  his  plays  have  lately  met 
with  ai\  editor  of  taste  enough  to  admire  Ins  beauties,  and  not 
very  over-partial  in  estimating  them. 

103.  Below  Webster,  we  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
dramatists  under  the  first  Stuarts.  Marston  is  a  tumid  and 
ranting  tragedian,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  murders  and  ghosts. 
Chapman,  who  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  some  others  in  com- 
edy, deserves  but  limited  praise  for  his  Bussy  d'Amboise. 
The  style  in  this  and  in  all  his  tragedies  is  extravagantly 
hyperbolical :  he  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor  has  any  power  of 
exciting  emotion  except  in  those  who  sympathize  wiUi  a  tumid 
pride  and  self-confidence.    Yet  he  has  more  thinking  than 
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least  in  England,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
Inferior  to  ^^^  theatre.  Their  plays  are  at  once  distinguishable 
tbeiroQm-  from  thosc  of  their  contemporaries  by  the  regard 
*****  to  dramatic  effect  which  influenced  the  writer's  im- 
agination. Though  not  personally  connected  with  the  stage, 
they  had  its  picture  ever  before  their  eyes.  Hence  their  in- 
cidents are  numerous  and  striking ;  their  characters  sometimes 
slightly  sketched,  not  drawn,  like  those  of  Jonson,  from  a  pre- 
conceived design,  but  preserving  that  degree  of  individual 
distinctness  which  a  common  audience  requires,  and  often 
highly  humorous  without  extravagance ;  their  language  bril*. 
liant  with  wit ;  their  measure,  though  they  do  not  make  great 
use  of  prose,  very  lax  and  rapid,  running  frequently  to  lines 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  syllables.  Few  of  their  comedies 
are  without  a  mixture  of  grave  sentiments  or  elevated  charac- 
ters ;  and,  though  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  their  indecency 
and  even  licentiousness  of  principle,  they  never  descend  to  the 
coarse  buffoonery  not  unfrequent  in  their  age.  Never  were 
dramatic  poets  more  thoroughly  gentlemen,  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  times ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  court  of 
James  I.,  we  may  say  that  they  were  above  that  standard.^ 

87.  The  best  of  Fletcher's  characters  are  female:  he 
Thdrfe-  wanted  that  large  sweep  of  reflection  and  experi- 
maie  ch».  eucc  which  is  required  for  the  greater  diversity  of 
"***"*,  the  other  sex.  None  of  his  women  delight  us  like 
Imogen  and  Desdemona ;  but  he  has  many  Imogens  and  Des- 
demonas  of  a  fainter  type.  Spacelia,  Zenocia,  Celia,  Aspasia, 
Evanthe,  Lucina,  Ordella,  Oriana,  present  the  picture  that 
cannot  be  greatly  varied  without  departing  from  its  essence, 
but  which  never  can  be  repeated  too  often  to  please  us,  of 
faithful,  tender,  self-denying  female  love,  superior  to  every 
thing  but  virtue.  Nor  is  he  less  successful,  generally,  in  the 
contrast  of  minds  stained  by  guilty  passion,  though  in  this  he 

1  « TiMir  ploti  nm  f^roerally  mora  r»>  tiMm  arrirvd  to  its  hlghett  pwfecUon : 

folar  Uun  Shakflp«u«*t,  MpecUUy  then  what  worda  Imt*  dnoe  hma  tamn  in,  ar* 

which wtrv made l>elbr«B«aiuiiont*t death;  rather fuperfluoos than omaiMtital.  Thdr 

and  they   anderatood  aad   imitated  the  play*  are  now  the  most  pleaaant  and  ft«- 

eonvvraation  of  gentlemen  moch  better ;  quent  ent«rt«iDm«nt«  of  the  etaga ;  twa 

whoM  wild  debaucheries,  and  qnickneM  of  their*  being  actrd  through  the  year  Ibr 

of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  bemra  them  one  of  Shatutpedirv's  ur  Joiwon*s :  the  i«a> 

eonld  Pfdnt  aa  they  tiare  dene.     Humor,  wm  is,  beeaaiie  there  ie  a  certain  gaye^  in 

which  ven  Jonson  derired  from  particular  their  comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  mun 

persons,  they  made  it  not  their  basloasi  to  serioaa  plays,  which  suits  generally  withall 

describe :  they  represented  all  the  passions  men^s  humors.    Shakspeare's  kagnafs  li 

very  Uvely,  but,  above  aU,  lora.    I  am  likewiss  a  Httle  obsolete,  aad  Jonson' s  wit 

apt  10  beUers  tha  li«llsh  lanffo^s  In  feils  short  of  Uiidn."  —  Dvydso,  p.  101 
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sometimes  exaggerates  the  outline  till  it  borders  on  caricatore. 
But  it  is  in  yain  to  seek  in  Fletcher  the  strong  conceptions  of 
Shakspeare,  the  Shylocks,  the  Lears,  the  Othellos.  Schlegel 
has  well  said,  that  "  scarce  any  thing  has  been  wanting  to  give 
a  place  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  among  the  great  drama- 
tists of  Europe  but  more  of  seriousness  and  depth,  and  the 
regulating  judgment  which  prescribes  the  due  limits  in  every 
part  of  composition.''  It  was  for  want  of  the  former  qualities 
that  thej  conceive  nothing  in  tragedy  very  forcibly ;  for  want 
of  the  latter,  that  they  spoil  their  first  conception  by  extrava- 
gance and  incongruity.^ 

88.  The  reputation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  at  its 
height,  and  most  of  their  plays  had  been  given  to  the  stage, 
when  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  mantle  appeared  in  Philip 
Massinger.  Of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Virgin  Martyr,  pub- 
lished in  1 622,  seems  to  be  the  earliest :  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  several  are  lost ;  and  even  this  tragedy  may 
have  been  represented  some  years  before.  The  far  greater 
itfurt  of  his  remaining  pieces  followed  within  ten  years :  the 
Bashful  Lover,  which  is  the  latest  now  known,  was  written  in 
1636.  Massinger  was  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  those  times,  of  the  Pembroke 
fiunily ;  his  education  was  at  the  university,  his  acquaintance 
both  with  books  and  with  the  manners  of  the  court  is  familiari 
his  style  and  sentiments  are  altogether  those  of  a  man  pol- 
ished by  intercourse  of  good  society. 

89.  Neither  in  his  own  age  nor  in  modem  times  does  Mas- 
singer seem  to  have  been  put  on  a  level  with  Fletcher  or 
Jonson.  Several  of  his  plays,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are 
said  to  have  perished'  in  manuscript :  few  were  represented 
after  the  Restoration;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
having  met  with  more  than  one  editor  who  has  published  his 

>  "  Shakipears,"  mj9  Dryden,  "  writ    To  eonclnde  all,  he  was  a  limb  of  Sbak- 
better  between  man  uid  man,  Fletcher    apeare."  —  p.  901.     Thto  comnariaon  la 


J 


betwixt  man  and  woman ;  conaeqnently  rather  geiMffmlly  than  atrlctlT  Joat,  aa  It 

the  one  deatrlbed  friendship  better,  tho  often  the  caae  with  the  criUcbma  of  Dry-  I 

other,  love:  yet  Shakspeare  tan^t  Fleteh*  den.     That  Fletcher  wrote  better  than  i 

er  to  write  lore,  and  Juliet  and  Deedemona  Shakspeare  **  between  man  and  woman," 

are  orMnala.    It  la  true  the  scholar  had  or  in  dldplaying  lore,  will  be  granted  when 

the  soAeat  soal,  bat  the  master  had  the  he  shall  be  shown  to  hare  excelled  Ferdi> 

Under.  .  .  .  Slukspeare  had  an  nnirenal  nand  and  Minuida,  or  Poethnmos  and 

mind,  which  eomprehended  all  chancten  Imogen.    And,  on  the  other  band.  It  is 

and  Marions ;  Fletcher,  a  more  confined  nqjost  to  deny   him  credit  fbr  baring 

and  Umited :  Ibr  though  he  treated  lote  In  aemetimea  topcbed  the  stronger  emotJooa. 

perfection,  yet  honor,  ambition,  rerenge,  espedaUy  honor  and  ambition,  with  great 

and  generally  aU  the  stronger  paariont,  sidll,  thiragh  much  inlbiior  to  that  oT 

he  eltber  tooebed  not,  or  not  mMteriy.  ahakspani*. 
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luu^  JIT.*-*,  ji'.i*  ::ian   JVr.*jii?n  ia 

taaf  'jrifT-.i-i  liirt  taac^^L.  «rt  17  as  seaof  fr^egyat 

>„  !>»»:  •j'  11*  $Li3**-L  Mj*  ■?*  sn,ff^-5es.  dot  k.  «« 
^^^^^  ^jcfi'ji^  ix  itaci :  fl^  lie  5«c-  a»  oae  beJcn^  t» 
— fttm^    t*jt  *2w»  ^  a«^r%  ^-am^rr.  ims  t^  a*  oerck  «f  tie 

<if  t£^  vi^vs  '^ioKK&^n.  as  v^  s  tbe  cae-ncka  of  tbe  «b»- 
enJ  t£7>:.  K-'.<K  s«  n-'xai  «i±  tiie  em:cB  <Labjh,  or.  as  k 

ti,'.^P»5i  Uit  wHxirj^  </  MaffTS-ger;  Id  be  aa^nS-o  less  tfaaa 
lti»  <rifc->rssfx/raj5^  to  ti*5  pc'viic  tasie  for  saperfaoos  Uood- 
ftfif^  00  tbe  RA^  lo  eerenl  of  Lis  pcsTS.  sock  m  the 
Fkuire  or  tJ*  KeDe^**x  wi»ere  h  voald  hare  beea  e*5T  to 
dtrt^rnuir^  t>rf:  <ata*trr^fje  torwards  trag*^,  he  bas  faefeiied 
to  break  tb«  docnlf  with  tiie  radiaoce  of  a  sectu^  sua.  He 
eriTMulUrd  in  this  his  own  genius,  do(  eminentlT  pathetic  nor 
tot^ry^tUtt  enoogfa  to  di^plaj  the  utmoel  inteostr  of  emorion, 
hot  Ht/f/atulin^  in  sweeinetB  and  digmtr,  iqiC  to  detJneate  the 
loir^]jne*M  of  rirtue,  and  to  delight  in  its  recompeose  after 
tnaL  It  has  been  sunnixed,  that  the  religioo  of  Massinger 
was  that  cf  the  Charrh  of  Rome;  a  coojectnre  not  im- 
probable, though,  considering  the  ascetic  and  imaginatire 
jAHj  which  then  prevailed  in  that  of  England,  we  need  noi 
alMolutelj  go  so  far  for  his  torn  c€  thoagfat  in  the  Virgin 
linriyr  or  tlie  Renegado. 

91.  The  most  striking  excellence  of  this  poet  is  his  con- 
ffii  ^mUam-  ^^P^i^^  ^  character ;  and  in  this  I  must  incline  to 
*{|2|^^  place  him  above  Fletcher,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  it,  even  above  Jonson.  He  is  free  horn  the 
hard  outh'no  of  the  one,  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  the 
other.  He  has  indeed  no  great  variety,  and  sometimes  re- 
fNmts,  with  such  bare  modifications  as  the  story  demands,  the 
tyiM)  of  his  flrst  design.  Thus  the  extravagance  of  conjugal 
affection  Is  portrayed,  feeble  in  Theodosius,  frantic  in  Domi- 
tlim,  selfish  in  Rforza,  suspicious  in  Mathias ;  and  the  same 
impulses  of  doting  love  return  upon  us  in  the  guilty  eulogies 
of  Alallefort  on  his  daughter.     The  vindictive  hypocrisy  of 
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Montreville  in  the  Unnatural  Combat  has  nearly  its  cotmter- 
part  in  that  of  Francesco  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  is  again 
displayed  with  more  striking  success  in  Luke.  This  last 
villain,  indeed,  and  that  original,  masterly,  inimitable  con- 
ception, Sir  Giles  Overreach,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
rank  of  Massinger  in  this  great  province  of  dramatic  art 
But  his  own  disposition  led  him  more  willingly  to  pictures  of 
moral  beauty.  A  peculiar  refinement,  a  mixture  of  gentle- 
ness and  benignity  with  noble  daring,  belong  to  some  of  his 
favorite  characters,  to  Pisander  in  the  Bondman,  to  An- 
tonio in  A  Very  Woman,  to  Charolois  in  the  Fatal  Dowry. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  his  female  characters  are  not 
wanting  in  these  graces.  It  seems  to  me,  that  he  has  more 
variety  in  his  women  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  that  they  are 
less  mannered  than  the  heroines  of  Fletcher.  A  slight  degree 
of  error  or  passion  in  Sophia,  Eudocia,  Marcelia,  without 
weakening  our  sympathy,  serves  both  to  prevent  the  monoto- 
ny of  perpetual  rectitude,  so  oflen  insipid  in  fiction,  and  to 
bring  forward  the  development  of  the  story. 

92.  The  subjects  chosen  by  Massinger  are  sometimes  his- 
torical; but  others  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  Hit  tab- 
French  or  Italian  novels,  and  those  so  obscure  that  ^^ 
his  editor  Gifford,  a  man  of  much  reading  and  industry,  has 
seldom  traced  them.  This,  indeed,  was  an  usual  practice  of 
our  ancient  dramaUsts.  Their  works  have,  consequently,  a 
romantic  character,  presenting  as  little  of  the  regular  Plau- 
tine  comedy  as  of  the  Greek  forms  of  tragedy.  They  are 
merely  novels  in  action,  following  probably  their  models  with 
no  great  variation,  except  the  lower  and  lighter  episodes 
which  it  was  always  more  or  less  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  story.  It  is  from  this  choice  of  subjects,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  poets,  that  love  is 
the  predominant  afiection  of  the  mind  which  they  display; 
not  cold  and  conventional,  as  we  commonly  find  it  on  the 
French  stage,  but  sometimes,  as  the  novelists  of  the  South 
were  prone  to  delineate  its  emotions,  fiery,  irresistible,  and 
almost  resembling  the  fatalism  of  ancient  tragedy ;  sometimes 
a  subdued  captive  at  the  chariot  wheek  of  honor  or  religion. 
The  range  of  human  passion  is,  consequently,  &r  less  exten- 
sive than  in  Shakspeare ;  but  the  variety  of  drcumstanoe,  and 
the  modifications  of  the  paramount  affection  itself,  compea- 
iated  for  this  deficiency. 
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93.  Xexx  iic  iljt  gTMX  xad  dlpdtr  of  aentuKai  in 
9mmw^  p^.  ve  Ksft  pruse  tboee  qulldes  in  liis  stjle. 
^*  ^^  Etctt  Booerm  critir  fass  been  scmck  bj  the  pecn£nr 
bcastr  of  tB«  b^z-^Skse.  In  kb  kanBooioas  swd  of  nmnbera, 
in  lis  pcre  a=ki  ^^t£.^l3e  idSocn.  vlkkb  b  text,  hj  good  Ibrtiiiie 
skd  the  dlist^^ce  of  its  Inst  editar,  fiv  leas  oompt  thnn  tbst 
of  Flevber.  <ral«es  n«  to  cnioT..  we  find  ai  ^iwi'iffing  dnnn. 
Tbe  poetknl  txiients  of  llna^n^er  vere  Ttxj  mnwdrrnble,  his 
tJ6ie  Hipqim  to  tbat  of  kii  eooteBponnes ;  the  eoloring  of 
bit  im&zerj  ii  rarelx  o^ervLar^ed ;  n  eertnin  redanduicj,  ns 
eoane  maj  noeoont  it.  gires  fuLaeflB,  or  wiist  tbe  pnintere  cnll 
tM^ate,  to  fass  style,  and.  if  it  m^bt  not  alwnjs  condnce  to 
c^act  on  the  siM^  b  on  tbe  wbole  snitable  to  tbe  cbnracter 
of  his  compck^tioii.^ 

di.  The  oomic  poven  of  thb  wnter  are  not  on  a  level 
TrfifcBitj  *^  ^^  serioos:  with  sonw  degree  of  bmnoroos 
rfhi»«Mc  eoocepcioQ,  be  is  too  apt  to  aim  at  exciting  lidicnle 
*' '"'  br  cancatnre ;  and  his  dialogoe  wants  ahogether  tbe 
spaiUii^  wit  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  Whether  fiom  a 
cooscioQsneas  of  this  dtftecC  or  from  an  nnhappj  oonplianoe 
with  tbe  TicxHisoeaB  of  the  age,  no  writer  is  more  contaminate 
ed  bj  groas  indeceDCT.  It  belongs  indeed  chiefly,  not  per- 
h»fs  exdostvel J,  to  the  characters  he  woold  render  odioos ; 
but  i^Km  than  he  has  bestowed  this  flower  <^  our  earijr  thea- 
tre with  no  sparing  hand.  Few,  it  must  be  said,  of  his  pbiys 
are  ino^Muble  of  representatkxr  merdj  <m  this  acooont;  and 
the  offienoe  is  therefine  more  incurable  in  Fletcher. 

95.  Among  the  tragedies  <^  Massinger,  I  should  incline 
^^^^  ^^^to  fvefer  the  Dnke  of  Milan.  The  i^  bcHTOwa 
teayiiM  enon^  from  history  to  give  it  dignity,  and  to  ooim- 
gy***^  tetbidance  in  some  tpeasnre  the  predoounanoe  of  the 
passion  of  love  idiidi  the  invented  parts  ot  the  dra- 
ma exhibit.  The  characters  of  Sfona,  Man^Ua,  and  Fran- 
cesco, are  in  Massinger^s  best  manner ;  the  stcny  is  ^tHblly 
and  not  improbably  developed ;  the  pathos  is  deeper  than  we 
generally  find  in  his  writings;    the  eloquence  <^  language, 


{J  quote  tbt  IbDowk*  eritklHi  from    loqjoM  k^int*  It  tall  at  Um  mMrvl 
....        .  *•       ofk  to  pw- 


tlng  dtoteoM;  jH 

toil:   ^Tim  mjJm  ct  MiMlntir't  pky  Mrvwt  to  raadw  Om  dSiJagtM  pnbablt: 

■Bd  tlM  Btmum  Afontotet  are  tht  two  in  M—ilngff  tte  ttyta  to  dtflBTCncod,  b«t 

9%trmm  oT  Om  at  wiUdn  vhkh  tfao  diflamuid  to  tin  WMltort  dagrm  iMMribto, 

dietloa  or  dnaatfe  pooar  omt  otdOato.  from  11111110  tod  oooveimttoa,  br  tbo  Toto 

SbakopMwotohtofraot  ptoTib  thomkl-  ofpooCxy."— Titbtolkft,  W.  Ulp. 

point.     IB   tfao  flomM  Ifoiitotai,  eol-  ISO.] 
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especially  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Sforza  before  the  Empe- 
ror, has  never  been  surpassed  bj  him.  Manj,  however,  place 
the  Fatal  Dowry  still  higher.  This  tragedy  Aimished  Bowe 
with  the  story  of  his  Fair  Penitent.  ^Die  superiority  of  the 
original,  except  in  suitableness  for  representation,  has  long 
been  adax)wledged.  In  the  Unnatural  Combat,  probably 
among  the  earliest  of  Massinger's  works,  we  find  a  greater 
energy,  a  bolder  strain  of  figurative  poetry,  more  command  of 
terror,  and  perhaps  of  pity,  than  in  any  other  of  his  dramas. 
But  the  dark  shadows  of  crime  and  misery  which  overspread 
this  tragedy  belong  to  rather  an  earher  period  of  the  English 
stage  than  that  of  Massinger,  and  were  not  congenial  to  his 
temper.  In  the  Virgin  Martyr,  he  has  followed  the  Spanish 
model  of  religious  Autos,  with  many  graces  of  language  and  a 
beautiful  display  of  Christian  heroism  in  Dorothea ;  but  the 
tragedy  is  in  many  respects  unpleasing. 

96.  The  Picture,  The  Bondman,  and  A  Very  Woman,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  tragi-comedies  of  And  ot  h^ 
Massinger.  But  the  general  merits  as  well  as  ^^^'^'^  P^y- 
defects  of  this  writer  are  perceptible  in  all ;  and  the  difierence 
between  these  and  the  rest  is  not  such  as  to  be  apparent  to 
every  reader.  Two  others  are  distinguishable  as  more  Eng- 
lish than  the  rest ;  the  scene  lies  at  home,  and  in  the  age ; 
and  to  these  the  common  voice  has  assigned  a  superiority. 
They  are  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  and  The  City 
Madam.  A  character  drawn,  as  it  appears,  fiom  reality,  and, 
though  darkly  wicked,  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  higher 
comedy.  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  gives  the  fi>rm^  drama  a  flunk- 
ing originality  and  an  impressive  vigor.  It  retains,  alone 
among  the  productions  of  Massinger,  a  place  on  the  stage. 
Gifibrd  inclines  to  prefer  the  City  Madam  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
by  the  masterly  delineation  of  Luke,  a  villain  of  a  difierent 
order  from  Overreach,  and  a  larger  portion  of  comic  humor 
and  satire  than  is  usual  with  this  writer,  may  dispute  the 
palm.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  violent  improbabili^  in 
the  conduct  of  the  plot,  than  in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts. 

97.  Massinger,  as  a  tragic  writer,  appears  to  me  second 
only  to  Shakspeare:    in  the  higher  comedy,  I  can     ^^ 
hardly  think  him  inferior  to  Jonson.    In  wit  and 
sprightly  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical  eflfect, 
he  fidls  very  much  below  Fletcher.    These,  however,  are  the 
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^■^^         .  «Tifr      SliL    *▼■!■     JL    £TIIlC 

31*1"  >--L  '— 'fc.'TSir..  lit  icr-^  -rur-r^  -  sbl  i  ^t  fart  act  kad 
ir-^  ir^xt*-  ir^^AT— f»  i'^  jfTaiTnir  ^1*  !.«*  (C  Cub  *iii  lor 
2i:l-«  ir^  ]»fi*t  :iul''  neiiR  «2tf  "■"Mil""  iL  ^ae-  fsna*  part  «f  dM 

rnr  ammttar  insncirt-  •^ii*  -ajit  ;c  Frci*^  a  i»  said  by 
's-.iSjtL.  '^^  liBipf^aisr  n^xnu*.  sue  ijfi'  «wTk  Wsbovt  llie 
aim»r!Cir  Tmrrt  vu-a  Circmrui-jr*  i»e-  >>*CTr  <^  Hi  i  iii^i  i, 
mat  v^ii  ir--»i  ir  n  at  x  zuis.  lint  jcii  3c»Tfil  ^=9cr  wkich 
roar^'^itr-jfc*  "a*  doa^trn^  !«  F*t^-a»«i  or  e^ra  <rf  Sturier,  be 
a^  ^K«4  •e.^ricc  Kui  •mtfj  ibb£  lanBLCD'Q^ ;  aaid  iSoosb  lardj 

<<f  :.:;*=  ?KS«:a  ul  w^*»  mwaor  <ufr;iJg»  be  «tkic*r  dd^ited 
fc  r»>:— "^  T«  «  regfcmj'»  jcier^rir^at  Fonf $  affEwtatioii  of 
m^M^xzJL  zhjv^&.  aai  periMhT  <jt  Langaa^e,  Of  cone  afatli* 
tx  lii  wTTier  4j<*  aoc  ^2i?cl*j  <«pp  poru.-ic  Xocbii^  can  be 
■nzKT  uaa  t£»3e«  pcrckoo^  u<  ci«  dnBoaA,  wbkh,  in  oooipli* 
flw%  viib  tike  prescribed  reks  of  thai  a^,  be  demotes  to  the 
£akp^iK  of  HTTaati  or  butfuooft. 

d'C  iMiiriej  is  m  dramiaic  vrher  nnirb  inferioi'to  tboee  wbo 
hare  be«ii  cDeotiooed,  but  ha»  acquired  Mcne  degree  of  reptOMr 
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tion,  or  at  least  notoriety  of  name,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  plays.  These  are  between  twenty  and  gt^^^ 
thirty  in  number ;  some  of  them,  however,  written 
in  conjunction  with  his  fellow-dramatists.  A  few  of  these  are 
tragedies,  a  few  are  comedies  drawn  from  English  manners ; 
but  in  the  greater  part  we  find  the  &yorite  style  of  that  age, 
the  characters  foreign  and  of  elevated  rank,  the  interest  seri- 
ous, but  not  always  of  buskined  dignity,  the  catastrophe 
fortunate ;  all,  in  short,  that  has  gone  under  the  vague  appel- 
lation of  tragi-comedy.  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  forco 
in  conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and  less 
perhaps  of  wit :  his  dramas  produce  no  deep  impression  in 
reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  none  in  the  memory.  But 
his  mind  was  poetical ;  his  better  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid 
or  affected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly ; 
the  personages  are  numerous  ;  and  there  is  a  general  animation 
in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some  pleasure. 
No  very  good  play,  nor  possibly  any  very  good  scene,  could 
be  found  in  Shirley ;  but  he  has  many  lines  of  considerable 
beauty.  Among  his  comedies,  the  Gamesters  may  be  reckoned 
the  best  Charles  L  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  it  was  ^  the 
best  play  he  had  seen  these  seven  years ; "  and  it  has  even 
been  added,  that  the  story  was  of  his  royal  suggestion.  It 
certainly  deserves  praise  both  for  language  and  construction  of 
the  plot,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  vice  to  ridicule ; 
but  the  ladies  of  that  court,  the  fair  forms  whom  Vandyke  has 
immortalized,  must  have  been  very  different  indeed  from  their 
posterity  if  they  could  sit  it  through.  The  Ball,  and  also 
some  more  among  the  comedies  of  Shirley,  are  so  &r  remark- 
able and  worthy  of  being  read,  that  they  bear  witness  to  a 
more  polished  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  more  free  inter- 
course in  the  higher  class,  than  we  find  in  the  comedies  of  the 
preceding  reign.  A  queen  from  France,  and  that  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  was  better  fitted  to  give  this  tone  than  Anne  of 
Denmark.  But  it  is  not  from  Slurley's  pictures  that  we  can 
draw  the  most  &vorable  notions  of  the  morab  of  that  age. 

99.  Heywood  is  a  writer  still  more  fertile  than  Shirley: 
between  forty  and  Mj  plays  are  ascribed  to  him.  h^„,^ 
We  have  mentioned  one  of  the  best  in  the  second 
volume,  ante-dating,  perhaps,  its  appearance  by  a  few  years. 
In  the  English  Traveller  he  has  returned  to  something  like 
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thenibiectorA  Woman  kOkd  with  Emdne^s.  but  with  kss 
euccem.  This  piaf  is  written  in  Tene,  and  with  that  ease  and 
perHpicuitjy  seldom  rising  to  panion  or  fignratire  poetfj, 
which  dktingnishes  this  dnum^ist.  Yotmg  Geraldine  is  a 
beantifiil  q)ecimen  of  the  Platonic,  or  imther  inflexiblj  iirtii- 
oos  lorer,  whom  the  writers  of  this  age  deli^lited  to  portiaj. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  wheUier  the 
ladj  is  a  thoroughpaced  hypocrite  in  the  first  acts,  or  fidb 
from  yirtoe,  like  Mrs.  FrankWt,  oa  the  first  solicitation  of  a 
stranger.  In  either  case,  the  diaracter  is  unpleasing,  and,  we 
maj  hope,  improbable.  The  underplot  of  tins  play  is  largely 
borrowed  from  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  and  is  diverting, 
thou^  somewhat  absurd.  Heywood  seldom  rises  to  much 
Tigor  of  poetry ;  but  his  dramatic  invention  is  ready,  his  style 
b  easy,  his  characters  do  not  transgress  the  boundaries  <^ 
nature,  and  it  is  not  surprisii^  that  he  was  popular  in  his 
own  age. 

100.  Webster  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  reign  c^ 
wabflt^      Janies.     He  possessed  very  considerable  powers,  and 

ou^t  to  be  ranked,  I  thmk,  the  next  below  Ford. 
With  less  of  poetic  grace  than  Shirley,  he  had  incomparably 
more  vigor ;  with  less  of  nature  and  simplicity  than  Heywood, 
he  had  a  more  elevated  genius  and  a  bolder  pencil  But  the 
deep  sorrows  and  terrors  of  tragedy  were  peculiarly  his  pro- 
vince. ^  His  imagination,''  says  his  last  editor,  "  had  a  fond 
familiarity  with  objects  of  awe  and  fear.  The  silence  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  sculptures  of  mari>le  monuments,  the  knoUing 
of  church  bells,  the  cerements  of  the  corpse,  the  yew  that 
roots  itself  in  dead  men's  graves,  are  the  illustrations  that  most 
readily  present  themselves  to  his  imagination.**  I  think  this 
weU-written  sentence  a  little  one-sided,  and  hardly  doing  just- 
ice to  the  variety  of  Webster's  power ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  as 
deeply  tainted  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  savage 
taste  of  the  Italian  school,  and,  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfy,  scarce- 
ly leaves  enough  on  the  stage  to  buir  the  dead. 

101.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  Webster's  dramas.  The 
Hto  naobMi  story  is  taken  from  Bandello,  and  has  aU  that  accu- 
cT  Mftuy.  mulation  of  wickedness  and  horror  which  the  Italian 
novelists  perversely  described,  and  our  tragedians  as  perverse- 
ly imitated.  But  the  scenes  are  wrought  up  with  skill,  and 
produce  a  strong  impression.  Webster  has  a  superiority  in 
delineating  character  above  many  of  the  old  dramatists ;  he  is 
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seldom  extravagant  beyond  the  limits  of  conceivable  nataro  ; 
we  find  goilt,  or  even  the  atrocity,  of  human  passions,  but 
not  that  incarnation  of  evil  spirits  which  some  more  ordi- 
nary dramatists  loved  to  exhibit  In  the  character  of  the 
Duchess  of  Malfy  herself  there  wants  neither  originality,  nor 
skill  of  management ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  dramatist 
after  Shakspeare  would  have  succeeded  better  in  the  difficult 
scene  where  she  discloses  her  love  to  an  inferior.  There  is 
perhaps  a  little  failure  in  dignity  and  delicacy,  especially 
towards  the  close  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Malfy  is  not  drawn  as 
an  Isabella  or  a  Portia :  she  is  a  love-sick  widow,  virtuous 
and  true-hearted,  but  more  intended  for  our  sympathy  than 
our  reverence. 

102.  The  White  Devil,  or  Vlttoria  Corombona,  is  not 
much  inferior  in  language  and  spirit  to  the  Duchess  vittork 
of  Malfy;  but  the  plot  is  more  confused,  less  inter-  Cof^nboo*. 
esting,  and  worse  conducted.  Mr.  Dyce,  the  late  editor  of 
Webster,  praises  the  dramatic  vigor  of  the  part  of  Vittoria, 
but  justly  differs  from  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  ^  the  innocence^ 
resembling  boldness"  she  displays  in  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
rather  a  delineation  of  desperate  guilt,  losing  in  a  counterfeited 
audacity  all  that  could  seduce  or  conciliate  the  tribunal. 
Webster's  other  plays  are  less  striking:  in  Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia he  has  done  perhaps  better  than  any  one  who  has 
attempted  a  subject  not  on  the  whole  very  promising  for 
tragedy ;  several  of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  and  effective ; 
the  language,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Webster,  is  written 
so  as  to  display  an  actor's  talents,  and  he  has  followed  the 
received  history  sufficiently  to  abstain  from  any  excess  of 
slaughter  at  the  close.  Webster  is  not  without  comic  wit,  as 
well  as  a  power  of  imagination :  his  plays  have  lately  met 
with  aiv  editor  of  taste  enough  to  admire  his  beauties,  and  not 
very  over-partial  in  estimating  them. 

103.  Below  Webster,  we  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
dramatists  under  the  first  Stuarts.  Marston  is  a  tumid  and 
ranting  tragedian,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  murders  and  ghosts. 
Chapman,  who  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  some  others  in  com- 
edy, deserves  but  limited  praise  for  his  Bussy  d'Amboise. 
The  style  in  this  and  in  all  his  tragedies  is  extravagantly 
hyperbolical :  he  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor  has  any  power  of 
exciting  emotion  except  in  those  who  sympathize  with  a  tumid 
pride  and  self-confidence.    Yet  he  has  more  thinking  than 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

HI8T0BT  Of  POim  UTIRATUBl  IN  PBOBB,  FROM  160O  TO  16G0. 


Section  I. 


ItilliD  Writers  —BormHirt  —  QimminatiMl  and  Gritieftl  Wotks— OneUa—rrtneh 
Writan— Balae— Yoltim— Vnneb  Aeadanj— YftogelM  — Patni  and  U  llaittM 
—Style  of  Xnglkh  Pnm— Sulof  Smx— Kiioll«--8«Tena  othor  XnglkhWrttM. 


1.  It  would  be  vain  probably  to  inquire  from  what  general 
causes  we  should  deduce  the  decline  of  taste  in  Italy.  DoeUM  ot 
None,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  relating  ta«te  in 
to  political  or  social  circumstances,  upon  which  we  ^^' 
could  build  more  than  one  of  those  sophistical  theories  which 
assume  a  casual  relation  between  any  concomitant  events. 
Bad  taste,  in  fact,  whether  in  literature  or  the  arts,  is  always 
ready  to  seize  upon  the  public,  being  in  many  cases  no  more 
than  a  pleasure  in  faults  which  are  really  fitted  to  please  us, 
and  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  hinder  or  impair 
the  greater  pleasure  we  should  derive  from  beauties.  Among 
these  critical  sins,  none  are  so  dangerous  as  the  display  of 
ingenious  and  novel  thoughts  or  turns  of  phrase ;  for,  as  such 
enter  into  the  definition  <?  good  writing,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  world  that  they  can  ever  be  the  characteristics 
of  bad  writing.  The  metes  and  bounds  of  ornament,  the  fine 
shades  of  distinction  which  regulate  a  judicious  choice,  are 
only  learned  by  an  attentive  as  well  as  a  naturally  susceptible 
mind ;  and  it  is  no  rare  case  for  an  unprepared  multitude  to 
prefer  the  worse  picture,  the  worse  building,  the  worse  poem, 
the  worse  speech,  to  the  better.  Education,  an  acquaintance 
with  just  criticism,  and  still  more  the  habitual  observation  of 
what  is  truly  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  or  in  the  literature 
of  taste,  wiU  so*iiet>mes  generate  almost  a  national  tact  that 
rejects  the  temp'^'jons  of  a  meretricious  and  false  style  ;  but 
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collected  works  in  a  convenient  form,  that  he  b  become  tol- 
erably familiar  to  the  general  reader.  He  is,  howcTer,  fiir 
more  intelligible  than  Fletcher:  his  text  has  not  given  so 
much  embarrassment  from  corruption,  and  his  general  style 
is  as  perspicuous  as  we  ever  find  it  in  the  dramatic  poets  of 
that  age.  The  obscure  passages  in  Massinger,  after  the  care 
that  Gifford  has  taken,  are  by  no  means  frequent 

90.  Five  of  his  sixteen  plays  are  tragedies,  that  is,  are 
Q^„^gg^  concluded  in  death :  of  the  rest,  no  one  belongs  to 
natnra  of  the  class  of  mere  comedy,  but  by  the  depth  of  the 
bis  drama,  ju^g^gg^  ^]^g  danger  of  Uie  virtuous,  or  the  atrocity 
of  the  vicious  characters,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  the  gen- 
eral style,  must  be  ranked  with  the  serious  drama,  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  termed,  tragi-comedy.  A  shade  of  melancholy 
tinges  the  writings  of  Massinger ;  but  he  sacrifices  less  than 
his  contemporaries  to  the  public  taste  for  superfluous  blood- 
shed on  the  stage.  In  several  of  his  plays,  such  as  the 
Picture  or  the  Renegade,  where  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
determine  the  catastrophe  towards  tragedy,  he  has  preferred 
to  break  the  clouds  with  the  radiance  of  a  setting  sun.  He 
consulted  in  this  his  own  genius,  not  eminently  pathetic  nor 
energetic  enough  to  display  the  utmost  intensity  of  emotion, 
but  abounding  in  sweetness  and  dignity,  apt  to  delineate  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  and  to  delight  in  its  recompense  after 
triaL  It  has  been  surmised,  that  the  religion  of  Massinger 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  a  conjecture  not  im- 
probable, though,  considering  the  ascetic  and  imaginative 
piety  which  then  prevailed  in  that  of  England,  we  need  not 
absolutely  go  so  far  for  his  turn  of  thought  in  the  Virgin 
Martyr  or  the  Renegade. 

91.  The  most  striking  excellence  of  this  poet  is  his  con- 
Hif  deiiiMa-  <^6P^i<>n  of  character ;  and  in  this  I  must  incline  to 
ttoMof  place  him  above  Fletcher,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
****~*"*  to  say  it,  even  above  Jonson.  He  is  free  fix)m  the 
hard  outline  of  the  one,  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  the 
other.  He  has  indeed  no  great  variety,  and  sometimes  re- 
peats, with  such  bare  modifications  as  the  story  demands,  the 
type  of  his  first  design.  Thus  the  extravagance  of  conjugal 
flection  is  portrayed,  feeble  in  Theodosius,  frantic  in  Domi- 
tian,  selfish  in  Sforza,  suspicious  in  Mathias ;  and  the  same 
impulses  of  doting  love  return  upon  us  in  the  guilty  eulogies 
of  Mallefort  on  his  daughter.    The  vindictive  hypocrisy  of 
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MontreyiUe  in  the  Unnatural  Combat  has  nearly  its  counter- 
part in  that  of  Francesco  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  is  again 
displayed  with  more  striking  success  in  Luke.  This  last 
vilhun,  indeed,  and  that  original,  masterly,  inimitable  con- 
ception. Sir  Giles  Overreach,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
rank  of  Massinger  in  this  great  province  of  dramatic  art. 
But  his  own  disposition  led  him  more  willingly  to  pictures  of 
moral  beauty.  A  peculiar  refinement,  a  mixture  of  gentle- 
ness and  benignity  with  noble  daring,  belong  to  some  of  his 
favorite  characters,  to  Pisander  in  the  Bondman,  to  An- 
tonio in  A  Very  Woman,  to  Charolois  in  the  Fatal  Dowry. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  his  female  characters  are  not 
wanting  in  these  graces.  It  seems  to  me,  that  he  has  more 
variety  in  his  women  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  that  they  are 
less  mannered  than  the  heroines  of  Fletcher.  A  slight  degree 
of  error  or  passion  in  Sophia,  Eudocia,  Marcelia,  without 
weakening  our  sympathy,  serves  both  to  prevent  the  monoto- 
ny of  perpetual  rectitude,  so  often  insipid  in  fiction,  and  to 
bring  forward  the  development  of  the  story. 

92.  The  subjects  chosen  by  Massinger  are  sometimes  his- 
torical;  but  others  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  hib  sob- 
French  or  Italian  novels,  and  those  so  obscure  that  ^^'^ 
his  editor  Gifford,  a  man  of  much  reading  and  industry,  has 
seldom  traced  them.  This,  indeed,  was  an  usual  practice  of 
our  ancient  dramatists.  Their  works  have,  consequently,  a 
romantic  character,  presenting  as  little  of  the  regular  Plau- 
tine  comedy  as  of  the  Greek  forms  of  tragedy.  They  are 
merely  novels  in  action,  following  probably  their  models  with 
no  great  variation,  except  the  lower  and  lighter  episodes 
whidi  it  was  always  more  or  less  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  story.  It  is  from  this  choice  of  subjects,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  poets,  that  love  is 
the  predominant  affection  of  the  mind  which  they  dbplay; 
not  cold  and  conventional,  as  we  commonly  find  it  on  the 
French  stage,  but  sometimes,  as  the  novelists  of  the  South 
were  prone  to  delineate  its  emotions,  fiery,  irresistible,  and 
almost  resembling  the  fatalism  of  ancient  tragedy ;  sometimes 
a  subdued  captive  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  honor  or  religion. 
The  range  or  human  passion  is,  consequently,  fiir  less  exten- 
sive than  in  Shakspeare ;  but  the  variety  of  circumstance,  and 
the  modifications  of  the  paramount  affection  itself,  compen- 
iated  for  this  deficiency. 
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t#i&  w,'t«*  !#/  »f«wi:<r  uacfd.     Ftv.  k  ium«  W  sui.  of  bis  filans 
U9^,  iM';«fe4t;A^  <^  r*rpr^3ieaiaek«- mtssfir  ob  uii  ■■■■■! ;  aai 

V^/.  kmHM%^  th0i  tn^e^^iks  of  ymi^ii.  I  sbooU 
^^^^^^to  pi»rfer  tiie  Dake  cT  Mflba.  Tke  plot 
i^«t^M  «;r¥>«ig)i  (rrjm  bbaorj  to  |^  it  digmtj,  lai  to 
C;;'^^'*^  ti^«Liif«iBmiie9eMaredw]v«doaiBnceo£tte 
p««Mon  of  lore  vducii  the  iuieated  pnts  of  the  di»- 
Mft  #skil;4t  The  efa«»eters  of  Sfofzi,  Marc^a,  Mi  Fm- 
^tMMy/f  ftr«  io  MuMiDger't  beet  msmier ;  the  ftofj  k  akilliillj 
ft#i4  w;i  ifnjr;n>f let/lj  dereloped ;  the  pathos  is  deqicr  than  we 
KWinrally  flud  b  hk  writangi;    the  eloqneoee  of  hmgoage* 
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•fif«NM«  Iff  ttM  or*  inthla  vbtoh  tho  dUhtoOMd  la  tho nallMt  dtgrM  poai^Utv 

nU'*\im  Hf  4ntimiUt  ptmry  wmf  owlUftCo.  frooi  totniotoil  eoomenfttioo,  W  iho  ««te 
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eopedallj  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Sforza  before  the  Empe- 
ror, has  never  been  surpassed  by  him.  Many,  however,  place 
the  Fatal  Dowry  still  higher.  This  tragedy  ftimished  Bowe 
with  the  story  of  his  Fair  Penitent.  The  superiority  of  the 
originid,  except  in  suitableness  for  representation,  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  In  the  Unnatural  Combat,  probably 
among  the  earliest  of  Massinger's  works,  we  find  a  greater 
energy,  a  bolder  strain  of  figurative  poetry,  more  command  of 
terror,  and  perhaps  of  pity,  than  in  any  other  of  his  dramas. 
But  the  dark  shadows  of  crime  and  misery  which  overspread 
this  tragedy  belong  to  rather  an  earlier  period  of  the  English 
stage  than  that  of  Massinger,  and  were  not  congenial  to  his 
temper.  In  the  Virgin  Martyr,  he  has  followed  the  Spanish 
model  of  religious  Autos,  with  many  graces  of  language  and  a 
beautiful  display  of  Christian  heroism  in  Dorothea ;  but  the 
tragedy  is  in  many  respects  unpleasing. 

96.  The  Picture,  The  Bondman,  and  A  Very  Woman,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  tragi-comedies  of  And  m  hb 
Massinger.  But  the  general  merits  as  well  as  <>***»  p*^»- 
defects  of  this  writer  are  perceptible  in  all ;  and  the  difierence 
between  these  and  the  rest  is  not  such  as  to  be  apparent  to 
every  reader.  Two  others  are  distinguishable  as  more  Eng- 
lish than  the  rest ;  the  scene  lies  at  home,  and  in  the  age ; 
and  to  these  the  common  voice  has  assigned  a  superiority. 
They  are  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  and  The  City 
Madam.  A  character  drawn,  as  it  appears,  from  reality,  and, 
though  darkly  wicked,  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  higher 
comedy.  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  gives  the  form^  drama  a  strik- 
ing originality  and  an  impressive  vigor.  It  retains,  alone 
among  the  productions  of  Massinger,  a  place  on  the  stage. 
Gifibrd  inclines  to  prefer  the  City  Madam ;  which,  no  doubt, 
by  the  masterly  delineation  of  Luke,  a  villain  of  a  different 
order  from  Overreach,  and  a  larger  portion  of  comic  humor 
and  satire  than  is  usual  with  this  writer,  may  dispute  the 
palm.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  violent  improbability  in 
the  conduct  of  the  plot,  than  in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts. 

97.  Massinger,  as  a  tragic  writer,  appears  to  me  second 
only  to  Shakspeare:    in  the  higher  comedy,  I  can     ^^ 
hanlly  think  him  inferior  to  Jonson.     In   wit  and 
sprightly  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical  effect, 
he  &lls  very  much  below  Fletcher.     These,  however,  are  the 
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W  lilt  3ii,c*r  aT(«  p»:r:j.i»  :c  F  :rf  *  po^uy.'"     H*  HKceeds, 

in.  fc?^:*s:gf-g  i.c  it :   tbe  statfioas  are 

g-zk^  b^rr^cu'r-g  tne  <33resai:e  c-t  -ieiip  fccrow.     Ford,  witii 

a  nadi  h:.r:^?r  •&e£T*«.  ;^  p»>vier  crvvr  t»r« :  we  sjinpaakiMt 
eren  wiiik  lis  rkiooB  csarkAers.  wiik  Gi&Taoni  aad  Aiha- 
UrLa  aod  Biaarm.  Ixyre.  aad  kyre  m  snilt  or  am  row,  is 
almrj<t  excl^r^  tisie  «iikx^jci  be  portrar? :  no  beroic  p— in^^ 
DO  vJber  diziitT.  vCI  be  (joi^i  in  bic^  tn£<eik&  Bat  be  eoD- 
do*n«  bis  dories  well  and  wii}> jqs  cocfQ5>jQ :  bis  scenes  are 
ofv-n  higrJr  wrooztii  aad  efiwdTe ;  hi?  cLarKteis,  with  no 
ftrikin^  Do^rehr.  are  well  5upport«d ;  be  i<  seUom  ejctraTagant 
or  ret^vdietf  </  pru^xilyQitT.  The  Broken  Heart  has  gene- 
rdlj  been  reekootd  bis  &)est  trsLzedr :  and  if  tbe  b»t  act  bad 
been  better  prepared,  br  bringing  tbe  loTe  of  r«l*«*«i**  fcr 
Itbodes  more  fuUr  betore  the  reader  in  the  eariier  part  of  the 
pbi J,  there  woold  be  reiy  few  paseages  of  deeper  pathos  in 
oar  dramatic  literatare.  ''^Tbe  etrle  of  Ford,"  it  is  said  by 
Gifford,  "is  altogether  original  aiod  bis  own.  Without  the 
majestic  march  which  distinguL^bes  the  poetry  of  Maasinger, 
and  with  little  or  none  of  that  light  and  playful  bomor  which 
characterizes  the  dialogue  of  Fletcher,  or  eyen  of  Shirley,  he 
is  yet  elegant  and  easy  and  barnionious ;  and  though  rarely 
sublime,  yet  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  most  path^ic  Unes 
of  that  passion  on  whose  romantic  energies  be  chiefly  delighted 
to  dwelL**  Yet  be  censures  afterwards  Ford's  affectation  of 
uncouth  phrases,  and  perplexity  of  language.  Of  comic  abili« 
ty  this  writer  does  not  display  one  particle.  Nothing  can  be 
meaner  than  those  portions  of  bis  dramas,  whidi,  in  con^li- 
ance  with  the  prescribed  rules  of  that  age,  he  devotes  to  the 
dialogue  of  servants  or  buffoons. 

98.  Shirley  is  a  dramatic  writer  much  inferior^  to  those  who 
liave  been  mentioned,  but  has  acquired  some  degree  of  reputa- 
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tion,  or  at  least  notoriety  of  name,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  plays.  These  are  between  twenty  and  ^^^^ 
thirty  in  number;  some  of  them,  however,  written 
in  conjunction  with  hb  fellow-dramatists.  A  few  of  these  are 
tragedies,  a  few  are  comedies  drawn  from  English  manners ; 
but  in  the  greater  part  we  find  the  &vorite  style  of  that  age, 
the  characters  foreign  and  of  elevated  rank,  the  interest  seri- 
ous, but  not  always  of  buskined  dignity,  the  catastrophe 
fortunate ;  all,  in  short,  that  has  gone  under  the  vague  appel- 
lation of  tragi-comedy.  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force 
in  conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and  less 
perhaps  of  wit :  hb  dramas  produce  no  deep  impression  in 
reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  none  in  the  memory.  But 
his  mind  was  poetical ;  his  better  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid 
or  affected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly  ; 
the  personages  are  nimierous  ;  and  there  is  a  general  animation 
in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some  pleasure. 
No  very  good  play,  nor  possibly  any  very  good  scene,  could 
be  found  in  Shirley ;  but  he  lias  many  lines  of  considerable 
beauty.  Among  his  comedies,  the  Gamesters  may  be  reckoned 
the  best  Charles  L  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  it  was  ^  the 
best  play  he  had  seen  these  seven  years ; "  and  it  has  even 
been  added,  that  the  story  was  of  his  royal  suggestion.  It 
certainly  deserves  praise  both  for  language  and  construction  of 
the  plot,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  vice  to  ridicule ; 
but  the  ladies  of  that  court,  the  fiur  forms  whom  Vandyke  has 
immortalized,  must  have  been  very  different  indeed  fix>m  their 
posterity  if  they  could  sit  it  through.  The  Ball,  and  also 
some  more  among  the  comedies  of  Shirley,  are  so  £u*  remark- 
able and  worthy  of  being  read,  that  they  bear  witness  to  a 
more  polished  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  more  free  inter- 
course in  the  higher  class,  than  we  find  in  the  comedies  of  the 
preceding  reign.  A  queen  from  France,  and  that  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  was  better  fitted  to  give  this  tone  than  Anne  of 
Denmark.  But  it  is  not  from  Shirley's  pictures  that  we  can 
draw  the  most  &vorable  notions  of  the  morals  of  that  ace. 

99.  Heywood  is  a  writer  still  more  fertile  than  Shirley: 
between  forty  and  fifty  plays  are  ascribed  to  him.  h^,„^ 
We  have  mentioned  one  of  the  best  in  the  second 
volume,  ante-dating,  perhaps,  its  appearance  by  a  few  years. 
In  the  English  Traveller  he  has  returned  to  something  like 
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J#*<i.  ,4  ii^  u^Um$  **  W^  tA^mthft  DoAtm  of  Hdtfr. 
ly  Uttum  i^Mrtif/U  tm  Urn  ttit^et  to  bo/r  the  dead. 

101/  '/ b'«  ««  t/«J!  rr^M  fy-M^rKti^  of  Weleter's  dnoM.  TW 
iUV'Ii'**^*'"'^  '•  '*^'^'  ^'"^  IWmdeflo,  and  fatt  aD  tlm  m»- 
'  ^  $im\t%iUm  tif  mU'kfAnt^  and  horror  wbidi  the  Italian 
lym  !)»<*  1^.^  VI  r-4'ly  niturilK^  and  our  tragediaDs  as  pcrrcne- 
'K  «m)i«iM|,  n,it  11,1,  itt^t^n^f,  ta^  wrougbt  np  with  skill,  and 
ItlTi  I.  "  "'.'""^  Impn'MiW  Webnter  has  a  superiori^  in 
♦»•  Mm*'««)m«  r|,ttri44'|i.r  aU;vii  man/  of  the  oW  dramatists ;  be  is 
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seldom  extravagant  beyond  the  limito  of  conceirable  nataro  ; 
we  find  guilt,  or  even  the  atrocity,  of  human  passions,  but 
not  that  incarnation  of  evil  spirits  which  some  more  ordi- 
nary dramatists  loved  to  exhibit  In  the  character  of  the 
Duchess  of  Malfy  herself  there  wants  neither  originality,  nor 
skill  of  management ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  dramatist 
after  Shakspeare  would  have  succeeded  better  in  the  difficult 
scene  where  she  discloses  her  love  to  an  inferior.  There  is 
perhaps  a  little  failure  in  dignity  and  delicacy,  especially 
towards  the  close ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Malfy  is  not  drawn  as 
an  Isabella  or  a  Portia :  she  is  a  love-sick  widow,  virtuous 
and  true-hearted,  but  more  intended  for  our  sympathy  than 
our  reverence. 

102.  The  White  Devil,  or  Yittoria  Corombona,  is  not 
much  inferior  in  language  and  spirit  to  the  Duchess  vittork 
of  Malfy;  but  the  plot  is  more  confused,  less  inter-  Cof^nboo*. 
esting,  and  worse  conducted.  Mr.  Dyce,  the  late  editor  of 
Webster,  praises  the  dramatic  vigor  of  the  part  of  Vittoria, 
but  justly  differs  from  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  ^  the  innocence^ 
resembling  boldness"  she  displays  in  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
rather  a  delineation  of  desperate  guilt,  losing  in  a  counterfeited 
audacity  all  that  could  seduce  or  conciliate  the  tribunal. 
Webster's  other  plays  are  less  striking :  in  Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia he  has  done  perhaps  better  than  any  one  who  has 
attempted  a  subject  not  on  the  whole  very  promising  for 
tragedy ;  several  of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  and  effective ; 
the  language,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Webster,  is  written 
so  as  to  display  an  actor's  talents,  and  he  has  followed  the 
received  history  sufficiently  to  abstain  from  any  excess  of 
slaughter  at  the  close.  Webster  is  not  without  comic  wit,  as 
well  as  a  power  of  imagination :  his  plays  have  lately  met 
with  aiv  editor  of  taste  enough  to  admire  lus  beauties,  and  not 
very  over-partial  in  estimating  them. 

103.  Below  Webster,  we  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
dramatists  under  the  first  Stuarts.  Marston  is  a  tumid  and 
ranting  tragedian,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  murders  and  ghosts. 
Chapman,  who  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  some  others  in  com- 
edy, deserves  but  limited  praise  for  his  Bussy  d'Amboise. 
The  style  in  this  and  in  all  his  tragedies  is  extravagantly 
hyperbolical :  he  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor  has  any  power  of 
exciting  emotion  except  in  those  who  sympathize  with  a  tumid 
pride  and  self-confidence.    Yet  he  has  more  thinking  than 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

HI8T0BT  Of  POim  UTIRATUBl  IN  PB08B,  FROM  160O  TO  1660. 


Section  L 


ItilliD  Writan  — BoeoJIiil  — GruamfttiMl  and  Ciitieftl  Wotks— Ondui— Fnoeb 
Writan— Balae— Yoltim— Vnneb  Aettdamj  — Ys 
— Style  of  iDfUih  Pnm— Sul  of  Smx— Knolkt- 


Writan— Balae— Yoltim— Vnneb  Aettdamj  —  YftogelM  —  Patni  and  La  Malttra 
"' "•-  -   .   --  -    "  i--B«T8naott»«r«nfltahWiltari. 


1.  It  would  be  vain  probably  to  inquire  from  what  general 
causes  we  should  deduce  the  decline  of  taste  in  Italj.  D^eiiM  ot 
None,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  mj  mind,  relating  taata  in 
to  political  or  social  circumstances,  upon  which  we  ^^*^' 
could  build  more  than  one  of  those  sophistical  theories  which 
assume  a  casual  relation  between  any  concomitant  eyents. 
Bad  taste,  in  fact,  whether  in  literature  or  the  arts,  is  always 
ready  to  seize  upon  the  public,  being  in  many  cases  no  more 
than  a  pleasure  m  faults  which  are  really  fitted  to  please  us, 
and  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  hinder  or  impair 
the  greater  pleasure  we  should  derive  from  beauties.  Among 
these  critical  sins,  none  are  so  dangerous  as  the  display  of 
ingtmious  and  novel  thoughts  or  turns  of  phrase ;  for,  as  such 
enter  into  the  definition  <^  good  writing,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  world  that  they  can  ever  be  the  characteristics 
of  bad  writing.  The  metes  and  bounds  of  ornament,  the  fine 
shades  of  distinction  which  regulate  a  judicious  choice,  are 
only  learned  by  an  attentive  as  well  as  a  naturally  susceptible 
mind ;  and  it  b  no  rare  case  for  an  unprepared  multitude  to 
prefer  the  worse  picture,  the  worse  building,  the  worse  poem, 
the  worse  speech,  to  the  better.  Education,  an  acquaintance 
with  just  criticism,  and  still  more  the  habitual  observation  of 
what  is  truly  bear.tiful  in  nature  or  art,  or  in  the  literature 
of  taste,  wiU  so'Jifitimes  generate  almost  a  national  tact  that 
rejects  the  temp'^'jons  of  a  meretricious  and  false  style  ;  but 
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wia  HOC  be  T**rT  doraT-ift-  Vhaat^w'  mi^rhi  be  tbe  caiE?e  of 
k.  cnis  ae>^  of  die  Iraliaa  minmtUti  hm  been  Rduoed  sIbhkC 
jM  inaai^pu^ioaR  u>  ^jo«i  WTiiin<r  ia  proee  is  m  leiae,  *^  If  we 
exi^epc^"*  soj^  TirahnediL  *  the  TiBcaas  aoi  a  ^uy  inr  sore, 
■erer  was  our  laa^naee  §o  neglected  as  m  this  period.  We 
eaa  Karee  bear  u>  read  aioet  of  tke  books  cbaS  were  pab> 
limbed,  aonide  and  fcH  of  borfaanHKB  their  Kjle.  Fevbttd 
an  J  ocber  aim  than  to  exerdae  their  wit  m.  i:<aM:fito  and 
aKtapbon;  and,  so  1oq<^  m  ther  coaid  sntser  them  paufimiy 
orer  their  pa^<Bfly  cared  nochin^  for  the  choice  of  phraaca  or 
the  paritj  of  gnDDmar.  Their  eWpence  oo  public  ncfwiiaii 
w»  intended  odIt  ibr  admiratioii  and  applanse*  boc  to  per- 
foade  or  more." '  And  this,  he  mj%  m  appiicaUe  alike  to 
their  Latin  and  Italian,  their  aaued  and  pmrfJMie.  harangues. 
The  academical  di^coones,  of  which  Dati  has  eoDected  man j 
in  Ins  Prose'  Fiorentine,  are  poor  in  oonqianBon  with  those  of 
the  sixteenth.* 

2.  A  later  writer  than  Tirahoecfai  hm  thought  dns  sentenee 
aj^aiiwt  the  $e%eentisH  a  little  too  serere,  and,  coodenming 
e^loaOj  with  him  the  bad  taste  characteristic  of  that  age, 
endearors  to  rescue  a  few  from  the  general  censure.'  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  insipiditj  of  the  cinqoe  cento  writersy 
their  long  periods  roid  of  any  bat  the  most  trivial  meaning, 
their  affectation  of  the  fiuihs  of  Cicero's  manner  in  their  own 
language,  ou^t  not  to  be  oreriooked  or  whollj  pardoned, 
while  we  dweU  on  an  opposite  defect  of  thdr  SQcoessors,  — 
the  perpetual  desire  to  he  novel,  hrilUant,  or  profoond.  This 
maj  doabtless  be  the  more  offensive  of  the  two;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  likely  to  be  ming^  with  something  reallj 
worth  reading. 

8.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  can  mention  manj 
Italian  books,  after  what  has  been  said,  which  come  very  pre- 
dsely  within  the  class  of  polite  literature,  or  claim  any  praise 
SijtooT  on  the  gnmnd  of  s^le.  Their  greatest  lominarj, 
^**'"*'  Galileo,  wrote  with  clearness,  elegance,  and  spirit; 
no  one  among  the  modems  had  so  entirely  rejected  a  dry  and 
technical  manner  of  teaching,  and  thrown  sach  attractions 
round  the  form  of  truth.  Himself  a  poet  and  a  critic,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  his  own  philosophical  perspicuity  to 
the  oonstant  perusal  of  Ariosta    This  I  have  mentioned  in 
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another  place:  but  we  cannot  too  much  remember  that  aU 
objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  are  as  bodies  acting  with  reci- 
procal forces  in  one  8}^tem,  being  all  in  relation  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  which  is  itself  but  one;  and  that 
the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  provinces  of 
literature  will  not  fail  to  strengthen  our  dominion  over  those 
we  more  peculiarly  deem  our  own.  The  school  of  Gralileo, 
especially  Torricelli  and  Redi,  were  not  less  distinguished 
than  himself  fbr  their  union  of  elegance  with  philosophy.^ 

4.  The  letters  of  Bentivoglio  are  commonly  known.  This 
epistolary  art  was  always  cultivated  by  the  Italians,  B«ntiTOfiJo. 
first  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  afterwards  in  their 

own.  Bentivoglio  has  written  with  equal  dignity  and  ease. 
Galileo's  letters  are  also  esteemed  on  account  of  their  style 
as  well  as  of  what  they  contain.  In  what  is  more  peculiarly 
called  eloquence,  the  Italians  of  this  age  are  rather  emulous 
of  success  than  successful :  the  common  defects  of  taste  in 
themselves,  and  in  those  who  heard  or  read  them,  as  well  as, 
in  most  instances,  the  uninteresting  nature  of  their  subjects, 
exclude  them  from  our  notice. 

5.  Trajan  Boccalini  was  by  his  disposition  inclined  to  poli- 
tical satire,  and  possibly  to  political  intrigue  ;  but  we  ]|oeeijini*B 
have  here  only  to  mention  the  work  by  which  he  is  n«wi  fnm 
best  known.  Advices  from  Parnassus  (Ragguagli  di  ^■""•■■^ 
Pamaso).  If  the  idea  of  this  once  popular  and  celebrated 
book  is  not  original,  which  I  should  rather  doubt,  though 
without  immediately  recognizing  a  similarity  to  any  thing 
earlier  (Ludan,  the  common  protot3rpe,  excepted),  it  has  at 
least  been  an  original  source.  In  the  general  turn  of  Boocali- 
ni's  fictions,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  particular  instances,  we  may 
sometimes  perceive  what  a  much  greater  man  has  imitated : 
they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  Addison,  though 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  latter  in  felicity  of  execution  and 
variety  of  invention  may  almost  conceal  it  The  Raggua- 
gli are  a  series  of  despatches  from  the  court  of  Apollo  on 
Parnassus,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  eminent  men  of  all 
ages.  This  fiction  becomes  in  itself  yerr  cold  and  monoto- 
nous ;  yet  there  is  much  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  god  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  some 
strokes  of  .satire  are  well  hit,  though  more  perhaps  fail  of 
effect    But  we  cannot  now  ciUch  the  force  of  every  passage. 

>  8alfl,iiT.li. 
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Boccalini  is  fuU  of  allQsioiis  to  his  own  time,  even  where  the 
immediate  subject  seems  ancient.  This  book  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1612,  at  a  time  when  the  ambition  of  Spain 
was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  patriotic  Italians,  who  thought 
that  pacific  republic  their  bulwark  and  their  glory.  He 
inveighs,  therefore,  against  the  military  spirit  and  the  profes- 
sion of  war ;  '*  necessary  sometimes,  but  so  fierce  and  inhuman 
that  no  fine  expressions  can  make  it  honorable."  ^  Nor  is  he 
less  severe  on  the  vices  of  kings,  nor  less  ardent  in  his  eulo- 
gies of  liberty ;  the  government  of  Venice  being  reckoned,  and 
not  altogether  untruly,  an  asylum  of  free  thought  and  action 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Spain.  Aristotle,  he  reports  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  was  besieged  in  his  villa  on  Parnassus 
by  a  number  of  armed  men  belonging  to  different  princes, 
who  insisted  on  his  retracting  the  definition  he  had  given  of  a 
tyrant,  that  he  was  one  who  governed  for  his  own  good  and 
not  that  of  the  people,  because  it  would  apply  to  every  prince, 
all  reigning  for  their  own  good.  The  philosopher,  alarmed 
by  this  demand,  altered  his  definition  ;  which  was  to  run  thus, 
that  tyrants  were  certain  persons  of  old  time,  whose  race  was 
now  quite  extinct.'  Boccalini,  however,  takes  care,  in  general, 
to  mix  something  of  playfulness  with  his  satire,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  resented  without  apparent  ill-nature.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  us,  free  from  invective,  and  rather  meant  to  sting  than  to 
wound.  But  this,  if  a  common  rumor  be  true,  did  not  secure 
him  against  a  beating  of  which  he  died.  The  style  of  Boc- 
calini is  said  by  the  critics  to  be  dear  and  fluent,  rather  than 
correct  or  elegant ;  and  he  displays  the  taste  of  his  times  by 
extravagant  metaphors.  But  to  foreigners,  who  regard  this 
less,  his  Advices  from  Parnassus,  unequal  of  course,  and 
occasionally  tedious,  must  appear  to  contain  many  ingenious 
allusions,  judicious  criticisms,  and  acute  remarks. 

6.  The  Pietra  del  Paragone  by  the  same  author  is  an  odd, 
Bto  Ptotn  ^^^  rather  awkward,  mixture  of  reality  and  fiction, 
del  Pan-  all  levelled  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  designed  to  keep 
'^^'  alive  a  jealousy  of  its  ambition.  It  is  a  kind  of 
episode  or  supplement  to  the  Ragguagli  di  Pamaso,  the  lead- 
ing invention  being  preserved.  Boosalini  is  an  interesting 
writer,  on  account  of  the  light  he  throws  on  the  history  and 
sentiments  of  Italy.  He  is  in  this  work  a  still  bolder  writer 
than  ir.  the  former ;  not  on]y  censuring  Spain  without  mercj, 

*  lUa  75-  •  Id.  TS. 
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but  even  the  Venetian  arbtocracj,  observing  upon  the  inso- 
lence of  the  young  nobles  towards  the  citizens,  though  he  justi- 
fies the  senate  for  not  punishing  the  former  more  frequently 
with  death  by  public  execution,  which  would  lower  the 
nobility  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  were,  however,  he 
says,  as  severely  punished,  when  their  conduct  was  bad,  by 
exclusion  from  oflSces  of  trust.  The  Pietra  del  Paragone  is  a 
kind  of  political,  as  the  Ragguagli  is  a  critical,  miscellany. 

7.  About  twenty  years  a^er  Boccalini,  a  young  man  ap- 
peared, by  name  Ferrante  Pallavicino,  who,  with  a  p^„,jm^ 
fame  more  local  and  transitory,  with  less  respecta-  paiuti. 
bility  of  character,  and  probably  with  inferior  ta-  *^®' 
lents,  trod  to  a  certam  degree  in  his  steps.  As  Spain  had 
been  the  object  of  satire  to  the  one,  so  was  Rome  to  the  other. 
Urban  VUL,  an  ambitious  pontiff,  and  vulnerable  in  several 
respects,  was  attacked  by  an  imprudent  and  self-confident 
enemy,  safe,  as  he  imagined,  under  the  shield  of  Venice.  But 
Pallavicino,  having  been  trepanned  into  the  power  of  the 
pope,  lost  his  head  at  Avignon.  None  of  his  writings  have 
fallen  in  my  way :  that  most  celebrated  at  the  time,  and  not 
wholly  dissimilar  in  the  conception  to  the  Advices  from 
Parnassus,  was  entitled  The  Ck>urier  Bobbed;  a  series  of 
imaginary  letters  which  such  a  fiction  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
bringing  together.  Perhaps  we  may  consider  Pallavicino  as 
rather  a  counterpart  to  Jordano  Bruno,  in  the  satirical  charac- 
ter of  the  latter,  than  to  Boccalini.^ 

8.  The  Italian  language  itself,  grammatically  considered, 
was  still  assiduously  cultivated.  The  Academicians  Dietsoour 
of  Florence  published  the  first  edition  of  their  cele-  i>«u* 
brated  Vocabolario  della  Crusca  in  1613.  It  was  ^^™**- 
avowedly  founded  on  Tuscan  principles,  setting  up  the  four- 
teenth century  as  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  which 
they  disdained  to  call  Italian ;  and  though  not  absolutely 
excluding  the  great  writers  of  the  sixteenth  age,  whom  Tus- 
cany had  not  produced,  giving  in  general  a  manifest  prefer- 
ence to  their  own.  Italy  has  rebelled  against  this  tyranny 
of  Florence,  as  she  did,  in  the  Social  War,  against  that  of 
Rome.  Her  Lombard  and  Romagnol  and  Neapolitan  writers 
have  claimed  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship,  and  fairly  won 
them  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  Vocabulary  itself  was 
not  received  as  a  legislative  code.     Beni  assailed  it  by  bin 
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Anti-Crusca  the  same  year ;  many  invidiously  published  mar- 
ginal notes  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies ;  and,  in  the  frequent 
revisions  and  enlargements  of  this  dictionary,  the  exclusive 
character  which  it  affected  has,  I  believe,  been  nearly  lost 

9.  Buonmattei,  himself  a  Florentine,  was  the  first  who 

completed  an  extensive  and  methodical  grammar, 
oj^^:'  "developing,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "the  whole  economy 
g2^y*^*«**'and  system  of  our  language."     It  was  published 

entire,  after  some  previous  impressions  of  parts,  with 
the  title,  Delia  Lingua  Toscana,  in  1643.  This  has  been 
reckoned  a  standard  work,  both  for  its  authority,  and  for 
the  clearness,  precision,  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten ;  but  it  betrays  something  of  an  academical  and  Florentine 
spirit  in  the  rigor  of  its  granmiatical  criticism.^  Bartoli,  a 
Ferrarese  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  attacked 
that  dogmatic  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  proscribe 
common  phrases  with  a  Non  si  pud  (It  cannot  be  used),  in  a 
treatise  entitled  II  torto  ed  11  diritto  del  Non  si  pud.  His 
object  was  to  justify  many  expressions  thus  authoritatively 
condemned,  by  the  examples  of  the  best  writers.  This  book 
was  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  century.' 

10.  Petrarch  had  been  the  idol,  in  general,  of  the  preceding 
Ttesoni's  *^  5  ^^^y  above  all,  he  was  the  peculiar  divinity  of 
nmftrks  <m  the  Florentines.     But  this  seventeenth  century  was, 

etrarch.  j^  ^^^  productions  of  the  mind,  a  period  of  revolu- 
tionary innovation :  men  dared  to  ask  why,  as  well  as  what, 
they  ought  to  worship ;  and  sometimes  the  same  who  rebelled 
against  Aristotle,  as  an  infallible  guide,  were  equally  contu- 
macious in  dealing  with  the  great  names  of  literature.  Tas- 
soni  published  in  1609  his  Observations  on  the  Poems  of 
Petrarch.  They  are  not  written,  as  we  should  now  think, 
adversely  to  one  whom  he  professes  to  honor  above  all  lyric 
poets  in  the  world ;  and,  though  his  critical  remarks  are  some- 
what minute,  they  seem  hardly  unfair.  A  writer  like  Pe- 
trarch, whose  fame  has  been  raised  so  high  by  his  style,  is 
surely  amenable  to  this  severity  of  examination.  The  finest 
sonnets  Tassoni  generally  extob,  but  gives  a  preference,  oo 
the  whole,  to  the  odes ;  which,  even  if  an  erroneous  judgment, 
cannot  be  called  unfair  upon  the  author  of  both.'    He  pro- 

1  Tlnboachl,  lA.  409 ;  Salfi,  zUl.  896.  esmooi,  per  qoaalo  a  ml  m  pan,  tarooo 

*  Cornianl,  vii.  25& ;  Salfl,  xiU.  417.  quelle,  ehe  poeta  gvande  e  tuo/m  lo  lb. 

•  **  Tnttp  le  rime,  tatti  1  fvtA  in  gene-  oero."  —  p.  46. 
lale  del  Petnrea  lo  feoero  poeta ;   ma  le 
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daces  manj  parallel  passages  from  the  Latin  poems  of 
Petrarch  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  ancients  and  from  the 
earlier  Italians  and  Provencals.  The  manner  of  Tassoni  is 
often  humorous,  original,  intrepid,  satirical  on  his  own  times : 
he  was  a  man  of  real  taste,  and  no  servile  worshipper  of 
names. 

11.  Galileo  was  less  just  in  his  observations  upon  Tassa 
They  are  written  with  severity,  and  sometimes  an  q^]^^^ 
insulting  tone  towards  the  great  poet,  passing  over  Kmwka 
generally  the  most  beautiful  verses,  though  he  some-  **  ^*^' 
times  bestows  praise.  The  object  is  to  point  out  the  imitar 
tions  of  Tasso  fit>m  Ariosto,  and  his  general  inferiority.  The 
Observations  on  the  Art  of  Writing  by  Sforza  Pallavicino, 
the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published  sibmPai. 
at  Rome,  1646,  is  a  work  of  general  criticism  con-  J*'*****®; 
taining  many  good  remarks.  What  he  says  of  imitation  is 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  Hurd;  though  he  will  be 
found  not  to  have  analyzed  the  subject  with  any  thing  like 
so  much  acuteness,  nor  was  this  to  be  expected  in  his  age. 
Pallavicino  has  an  ingenious  remark,  that  elegance  of  style  is 
produced  by  short  metaphors,  or  metaforette  as  he  calls  them, 
which  give  us  a  more  lively  apprehension  of  an  object  than  its 
proper  name.  This  seems  to  mean  only  single  words  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  opposed  to  phrases  of  the  same  kind.  He 
writes  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  is  an  accomplished  critic 
without  pedantry.  Salfi  has  given  rather  a  long  analysis  of 
this  treatise.*  The  same  writer,  treading  in  the  steps  ^„j  ^^^j^^ 
of  Comiani,  has  extolled  some  Italian  critics  of  this  critical 
period,  whose  writings  I  have  never  seen,  —  Beni,  ^^**^ 
author  of  a  prolix  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle;  Peregrine,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Pallavicino^ 
though  less  known,  whose  theories  are  just  and  deep,  but  not 
expressed  with  sufficient  perspicuity ;  and  Fioretti,  who  as- 
sumed the  fictitious  name  of  Udeno  Nisieli,  and  presided  over 
an  academy  at  Florence  denominated  the  Apatisti.  The  Pro- 
gymnaiimi  Poetici  of  this  writer,  if  we  may  believe  Salfi,  as- 
cend to  that  higher  theory  of  criticism  which  deduces  its  rules, 
not  from  precedents  or  arbitrary  laws,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  and  has,  in  modem  times,  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  aesthetic' 

12.  In  the  same  class  of  polite  letters  as  these  Italian  writ- 

^  Vol  xtt.  p.  410.  •Ooniuil,vfl.U6;8ilfl,xffl.«2S. 
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i-r    ^..  iT*' 

^    -1.      — ^     tluW^S  i 

/— ii-:-»a    It  *#*-ni»  no    k    ii  ii.rru  'v^.  n.    ir 

jr»*rt  II  :i— 't"  .n  -:.*»-  uf*-^.ii*j'-i-  "li**  rMinr^nt*ii.  :n**  ic^-arrr 
'V*'  A*«  *  >^  -*"  7  .*!^  31  -c  -"  .i.L-ami.'S  it  k*  wirx*w*  -ajs 
^^^f>•^'^r.•:^,  -*  -,^2im  *:u^  iif/^Tj-t  lilt?  if  El   Irrnt-n.     1=  S'  ja 

,nfA  f ,^**^  -  ,iit  j»  **^T.i  nj*.  v-mntr  ''T  ii-r-i.  'jtuis  a:'  view. 
jw4  *v,f.,*>4  n  '.v>r  v.rTiii  jnm  if  A  :>  m-^ia*  r-.manne-  Is  is 
•r*a#'.^Ai^r  V*^'  't*^  v»  ic*^  inT  ojiti^  if  :^s  »,k  wj-"u:«t  rci'T^r- 
m/tftor  .n  '/*<►  a.*:.^,*-  &  -nan  vin,  ^  In  aianT  r^sc^nna  ar  ^xMa 
<»/i^r»/yn,  vit  w^^*.  f.-,m  t>*#^  am.! 'Ion  of  -seir^  ttiiiriij  vnronft- 

f9(**nf^.  %rA  jfifA  lAi»t*:,  A  pr-/i.-*ioQ  oc  the  mo&^  anL*jtjuo«» 
*»if/V^>^  ^/'^r^*»^i  in  o^yz-r-tati^jos  iantria««  are  scattered 
t>»f/Ai/J»//»it  tit/:  fr^/dc ;  ar.^  ih*='«e  are  the  more  ofiensiTe,  in 
^/^i4^/|<>^^/^  f/f  ih^ir  nnirin  with  the  reaUr  j^and  Tiew  of  the 
f*'\ftttffri*\tt^r  f4  m^n  to  nature  and  bis  Creator,  irhich  forms 
i)^  mthyH  tA  i\^.  tr'ratwe.  Gradan  woaM  hare  been  an  ex- 
t^A\t*ui  writeff  hsn\   he  not  so  anxiooslj  wished  to  be  an 

H.  T)m  wr'tUn^  of  Gnurian  seem,  in  general,  to  be  the 
(ju\utvtm4*nt'4i  of  harl  ta^te.  The  worst  of  all,  probably,  is  £1 
krtH^,  whirh  iff  ftdmittf!fl  to  be  almost  nnintelligible  by  the 

f  A  wiilmt,  f|ttoM  In  fllmini*i  Cmnam  Antomm,  p.  860,  piitow  th*  fr'f*****n  of 
(Iftfidltwi  iil*»v«  lh«  nwl,  but  thtnlu  all  nMlWoi. 

*  MIffi  irf  PpMlMli  UtmUfv,  p.  688. 
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Dtimber  of  far-fetched  expressions,  though  there  is  more  than 
one  French  translation  of  it  El  Politico  Fernando,  a  pane- 
gyric on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  seems  as  emptj  as  it  is 
affected  and  artificial.  The  style  of  Gracian  is  always  pointed, 
emphatic,  full  of  that  which  looks  like  profundity  or  novelty, 
though  neither  deep  nor  new.  He  seems  to  have  written  ou 
a  maxim  he  recommends  to  the  man  of  the  world :  ^  If  he 
desires  that  all  should  look  up  to  him,  let  him  permit  himself 
to  he  known,  but  not  to  be  understood."  ^  His  treatise  entitled 
Agudeza  y  Arte  di  Ingenio  is  a  system  of  concetiiy  digested 
mider  their  different  heads,  and  selected  from  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  writers  of  that  and  the  preceding  age.  It  is  said 
in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  that  this  work,  though  too 
metaphysical,  is  useful  in  the  critical  history  of  literature. 
Gracian  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  France 
and  England. 

15.  The  general  taste  of  French  writers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  we  have  seen,  was  simple  and  lively,  full  f^^^ 
of  sallies  of  natural  wit  and  a  certain  archness  of  ob-  ptom  : 
servation,  but  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  of  ^**'* 
language  which  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  taught  men  to 
admire.  In  public  harangues,  in  pleadings,  and  in  sermons, 
these  characteristics  of  the  French  manner  were  either  intro- 
duced out  of  place,  or  gave  way  to  a  tiresome  pedantry.  Du 
Vair  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  bring  in  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  elevated  diction.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  ex- 
ample he  gave.  In  1607  he  published  a  treatise  on  French 
eloquence,  and  on  the  causes  through  which  it  had  remained 
at  so  low  a  point.  This  work  relates  chiefly  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bar,  or  at  least  that  of  public  speakers ;  and  the  causes 
which  he  traces  are  chiefly  such  as  would  operate  on  that 
Idnd  alone.  But  some  of  his  observations  are  applicable  to 
style  in  the  proper  sense ;  and  his  treatise  has  been  reckoned 
the  first  which  gave  France  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  the 
desire  to  practise  them.'  A  modem  critic,  who  censures  the 
lAtinisms  of  Du  Vair*s  style,  admits  that  his  treaUse  on  elo- 
quence makes  an  epoch  in  the  language.* 

>  **  a  qiiS«r«  01M  to  rmmm  todoa,  ptr-  BaUtoi.    Go«i^  haa  copied  or  al^Mfid 

■UteM  of  eonoeunknto,  no  4  to  conpro-  Olbort,  withoot  dtottnet  aoknowtodfrnoDt, 

honiloo.**  oad  not  ohn^  coziAaUjr  piUMflm  Cbo 

'  GIbortf  Ju^HDont  dM  Sotobo  for  too  oopw 

•atonro  qui  ont  tnlU  do  to  rhAtoriqno.  *  NoufBhAtoon,    prtfteo    onz  (Butmo 

Thto  vofk  to  onnoxod  to  nmo  oditiono  of  do  Poorol,  p.  18L 
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'*  ^'r^r-'^ff,  f*--:*  E.  .-t»  I'h-.ia-iil-'  D  1:*  -Han  o  ar*  mas' 
v/"*,      Z  »^  i  "»*n»-!i  ▼•='ri*  *^=-r"  -cr^r:^  n  TaiBiUSii4»  ^-ii  'Us 

yr    \^.    Vir-r  *    ir.it    •nrrn=-?i>:«   -r-iii-ii  1j?7'  T*=k  niri  jr  Oiesr 

li.  *^jw,iu*r-*  -iiirf-ft,  Ejti.-rM*  _iiins*rLt'  -»  jaril^  r'^aii.  *  Tie 
^iii%^  vrv-iL'  X  r-i*  «u*t  X  onniir^  p*azs  fines,  ^jobws 
-r.j>mrr.rr    ^•'•^•"^  '^'''   '^  "^i**:^  *r*Trsi  'mil  a  ^wf^yt   mr?  3B 

k  ^*4miu^>C  us  Kar^iDf^nai  are  jmic  'jiic  siHnetiina 

'  ^^1^   flflPM*^    •"*W*    ^twi   Ht   *tr»   tV   4B 
*»«vr'^*^r     ?»  •    ^  fm^nr»i    rtirJBOM    tatt 

H^^Jkitfmt^  ^  Um»  Ml  «1i««ta«  Hactm.  si 


tfrm  MM  ik^Aft^m  f/nt  ^m  frOft*  ««  |hm 
f^ttntifn  fittm  pmtn  A  fAfmipm  H  4'lUlte, 

U  p'fM'i.  nmM  rftTniM  t  N.  lb  BaJmc    nat  m>d  raeocfl  oo  •'apo^t  dH  progrit 


^r/tff  I*  pft,m ,  tl  lut  ft  prmerii  deft  boriMft  •awfbka  qiifl  Ainit  ftvce  l^ag*.    Ot 

•I  Am  r«Kt««j   II  liil  ft  dono4  dc  la  don-  coeU  il  pr«d«tz  poor  lldfttairt  dt  BOirt 

««4ir  •«  <!•  k  iW«,  II  ft  mtmir*  qa«  TAlo*  UiUntora  »  ca  loag  tampft  qm  vofv* 

«}ti#n#«  «l<ftt  iitn4r  dM  arrard*,  ftnwrf-btoa  extTsordiiialiv.    Nog  ^os  fnndft  ftntottrf 

qtia  |«  mtiMriiia,  vt  II  ft  a^  in*l#r  il  ftdrdt*-  TftTolmt  bten  ^tndM.    Motttot  hd  ft  «ft- 

HtHit  f •<  t«i  41  vrfPltA  60  Mm*  <>t  d*  rftdrar«f ,  (MviiM  quelqim  ldl«ft.** 

«|ii  M  n'Mt  Hni  da  pitii  lUllctoux  ronr«rt  >  OoiOtit  L  436. 
%m  mIuI  d«  Ml  pftrulM .    C'fM  M  plft^ani 
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the  cadence  of  his  periods  is  hannoniouSy  but  too  artificial 
and  uniform :  on  the  whole,  he  approaches  to  the  tone  of 
a  languid  sermon,  and  leaves  a  tendency  to  yawn.  But,  in 
his  time,  superficial  truths  were  not  so  much  proscribed  as  at 
present:  the  same  want  of  depth  belongs  to  almost  all  the 
moralists  in  Italian  and  in  modem  Latin.  Balzac  is  a  mo- 
ralist with  a  pure  heart,  and  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue  (some- 
what alloyed  by  the  spirit  of  fiattery  towards  persons,  however 
he  may  declaim  about  courts  and  courtiers  in  general),  a  com- 
petent erudition,  and  a  good  deal  of  observation  of  the  world* 
In  his  Aristippe,  addressed  to  Christina,  and  consequently  a 
late  woriL,  he  deals  much  in  political  precepts  and  remarks, 
some  of  which  might  be  read  with  advantage.  But  he  was 
accused  of  borrowing  his  thoughts  from  the  ancients,  which 
the  author  of  an  Apology  for  Balzac  seems  not  whollv  to 
deny.  This  apology  indeed  had  been  produced  by  a  book  on 
the  Conformity  of  the  eloquence  of  M.  Balzac  with  that 
of  the  ancients. 

17.  The  letters  of  Balzac  are  in  twenty-seven  bodu:  they 
begin  in  1620,  and  end  about  1653  ;  the  first  porticm  ^^^^^^^ 
having  appeared  in  1625.    *^  He  passed  all  his  life," 

says  Vigneul-Marville,  ^  in  writing  letters,  without  ever  catch- 
ing the  right  characteristics  of  that  style.**  ^  This  demands  a 
peculiar  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression,  for  want  of  which 
they  seem  no  genuine  expcments  of  friendship  or  gallantry, 
and  hardly  of  polite  manners.  His  wit  was  not  free  firom  pe- 
dantry, and  did  not  come  from  him  spontaneously.  Hence  he 
was  little  fitted  to  address  ladies,  even  the  RambouiDets ;  and 
indeed  he  had  acquired  so  labored  and  artificial  a  way  of 
writing  letters,  that  even  those  to  his  sister,  though  aiOTeo- 
tionate,  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  His  advocates  admit, 
that  they  are  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  rules  of  oratorical 
than  epistolary  composition. 

18.  In  the  moral  dissertations,  such  as  that  entitled  the 
Prince,  this  elaborate  manner  is,  of  course,  not  less  discerni- 
ble, but  not  so  unpleasant  or  out  of  place.  Balzac  has  been 
called  the  father  of  the  French  language,  the  master  and 
model  of  the  great  men  who  have  followed  him.  But  it  is 
confessed  by  all,  that  he  wanted  the  fine  taste  to  regulate  his 

*  M«lMfM  dt  Utt«nton.  toI.  I.  p.  198.  UMUUMofVlcDMl-Marnife,  wliteh  h»M> 

H«  adds,  bo«»T«r,  UiU  haJtue  had  **  on  •amed,  wm  iPAxtpum,  ft  BiKtinrtM  «f 

latent  partlealter  poar  wnhalMr  oAtrt  laa-  Boia«o 
gm."    Hm  wzitar  wbom  I  quote  ondar 
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8tjle  according  to  the  subject  Hence  he  is  pompous  and 
inflated  upon  ordinary  topics ;  and,  in  a  country  so  quick  to 
seize  the  ridiculous  as  his  own,  not  all  his  nobleness  and 
purity  of  style,  not  the  passages  of  eloquence  which  we  often 
find,  have  been  sufficient  to  redeem  him  from  the  sarcasms 
of  those  who  have  had  more  power  to  amuse.  The  stateliness, 
however,  of  Balzac  is  less  offensive  and  extravagant  than  the 
affected  intensity  of  language  which  distinguishes  the  style  of 
the  present  age  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  which  is  in 
fiftct  a  much  worse  modification  of  the  same  fault. 

19.  A  contemporary  and  rival  of  Balzac,  though  very  unlike 
Voltaic  in  most  respects,  was  Voiture.  Both  one  and  the 
Hfttei  other  were  received  with  friendship  and  admiration  in 
BMnboufl-  ^  celebrated  society  of  Paris,  the  first  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  united  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
of  genius  in  one  circle,  that  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  Cath- 
erine de  Vivonne,  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet,  was 
the  owner  of  this  mansion.  It  was  frequented,  during  the 
long  period  of  her  life,  by  all  that  was  distinguished  in  France, 
by  Richelieu  and  Cond^  as  much  as  by  Comeille,  and  a  long 
host  of  inferior  men  of  letters.  The  heiress  of  this  family, 
Julie  d'Angennes,  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished,  became 
the  central  star  of  so  bright  a  galaxy.  The  love  of  intellect- 
ual attainments,  both  in  mother  and  daughter,  the  sympathy 
and  friendship  they  felt  for  those  who  displayed  them,  as  well 
as  their  moral  worth,  must  render  their  names  respectable ; 
but  these  were  in  some  measure  sullied  by  false  taste,  and 
what  we  may  consider  an  habitual  affectation  even  in  their 
conduct  We  can  scarcely  give  another  name  to  the  caprice 
of  Julia,  who,  in  the  fashion  of  romance,  compelled  the  Duke 
of  Montausier  to  carry  on  a  twelve  years*  courtship,  and  only 
married  him  in  the  decline  of  her  beauty.  This  patient  lover, 
himself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had,  many  years  before,  in  1633,  presented  her  with 
what  has  been  csdled  the  Gkurland  of  Julia,  a  collection  to 
which  the  poets  and  wits  of  Paris  had  contributed.  Every 
flower,  represented  in  a  drawing,  had  its  i^propriaie  little 
poem ;  and  all  conspired  to  the  praise  of  Julia.^ 

20.  Voiture  is  cluefly  known  by  his  letters :  his  other  writ- 
ings at  least  are  inferior.    These  begin  about  1627,  and  are 

<  [Two  eoptot  mn  mad*  of  Uw  Oolr-  to  sm  «iUwr.  but  as  a  rMBwkabto  tkrot 
tande  (|0  Julie ;  bat,  in  the  ivmal  ttvle  of  Hoot,  who  t«llf  as  ttiis,  wm  oot.  Ho*- 
ttM  BuabooUtota,  no  oim  wm  MUnlttod    tluA»  p.  lOA.  —  ISH  j 
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addressed  to  Madame  de  Rambouillet  and  to  several  other 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Though  much  too  labored  and  affect- 
ed, they  are  evidently  the  original  type  of  the  French  episto- 
lary sdiool,  including  those  in  England  who  have  formed 
themselves  upon  it  Pope  very  frequently  imitated  Voiture ; 
Walpole  not  so  much  in  his  general  correspondence,  but  he 
knew  how  to  fall  into  it  The  object  was  to  say  what  meant 
little,  with  the  utmost  novelty  in  the  mode,  and  with  the 
most  ingenious  compliment  to  the  person  addressed ;  so  that 
he  should  admire  himself  and  admire  the  writer.  They  are, 
of  course,  very  tiresome  after  a  short  time ;  yet  their  ingenuity 
is  not  without  merit  Balzac  is  more  solemn  and  dignified, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  more  meaning.  Voiture 
seems  to  have  fancied  that  good  sense  spoils  a  man  of  wit 
But  he  has  not  so  much  wit  as  ejpn'^ ;  and  his  letters  serve 
to  exemplify  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Pope,  in  addressing 
ladies,  was  nearly  the  ape  of  Voiture.  It  was  unfortunately 
thought  necessary,  in  such  a  correspondence,  either  to  affect 
despairing  love,  which  was  to  express  itself  with  all  possible 
gayety,  or,  where  love  was  too  presumptuous,  as  with  the 
RambouiUets,  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  nonsensical  flattery, 
which  was  to  be  rendered  tolerable  by  far-fetched  turns  of 
thought  Voitui-e  has  the  honor  of  having  rendered  this  style 
fashionable.  But,  if  the  bad  taste  of  others  had  not  perverted 
his  own,  Voiture  would  have  been  a  good  writer.  His  letters, 
especially  those  written  from  Spain,  are  sometimes  truly  witty, 
and  always  vivacious.  Voltaire,  who  speaks  contemptuously 
of  Voiture,  might  have  been  glad  to  have  been  the  author  of 
some  of  his  jeux  ^esprit ;  that,  for  example,  addressed  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  in  the  character  of  a  pike,  founded  on  a 
game  where  the  prince  had  played  that  fish.  We  should 
remember,  also,  that  Voiture  held  his  place  in  good  society 
upon  the  tacit  condition  that  he  should  always  strive  to  be 
witty.* 

21.  But  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  with  its  false  theories  of 
taste  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  romances  of 
Scudery  and  Calprenede,  and  encouraged  by  the  agreeably 
artificial  manner  of  Voitiure,  would  have  produced,  in  all  pro- 

1  Nottiing,  i^ra  OUvei.  oonld  be  more  tanaginAtfam  m^oq^  qol  lUiolt  psvndra 

opporite  thmD  Balnc  Mid  vottnzv.    **  Lhin  A  toat«  wm  prasies  on  air  (to  gatontacto 

m  portoit  toucan  an  •aUime,  Taatre  L^un,  mteie  lonqa'U  TooMt  plaiMnler, 

toi^oan  Ml  diUeat.    L'an  avolt  an*  Ima-  €UAX  toi;Ooim  grmTe  ;   l^Mitra,  dMia   lea 

cInatloQ  Hktwim  qui  jeUrit  de  U  nobleaae  occaakma  iiite»ea6iieaaeii.troaToU4riie.'* 

daoa  lia  moindrea  ehoaea;  I'aatra,  ana  Uiat.  da  V Acad^mto,  p.  8ft. 
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experience  has  shown  that  this  happy  state  of  public  feeling 
will  not  be  very  durable.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of 
it,  this  age  of  die  Italian  seicentisti  has  been  reckoned  almost 
as  inauspicious  to  good  writing  in  prose  as  in  verse.  ^  If  we 
except,"  sajs  Tin^oschi,  <'  the  Tuscans  and  a  very  few  more, 
never  was  our  language  so  neglected  as  in  this  period.  We 
can  scarce  bear  to  read  most  of  the  books  that  were  pub- 
lished, so  rude  and  full  of  barbarisms  is  their  style.  Few  had 
any  other  aim  than  to  exercise  their  wit  in  conceits  and 
metaphors ;  and,  so  long  as  they  could  scatter  them  profusely 
over  their  pages,  cared  nothing  for  the  choice  of  phrases  or 
the  purity  of  grammar.  Their  eloquence  on  public  occasions 
was  intended  only  for  admiration  and  applause,  not  to  per- 
suade or  move."  ^  And  this,  he  says,  is  applicable  alike  to 
their  Latin  and  Italian,  their  sacred  and  pr^uie,  harangues. 
The  academical  discourses,  of  which  Dati  has  collected  many 
in  his  Prose'  Fiorentine,  are  poor  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  sixteenth.' 

2.  A  later  writer  than  'Hraboschi  has  thought  this  sentence 
against  the  seicentisti  a  little  too  severe,  and,  condemning 
equally  with  him  the  bad  taste  characteristic  of  that  age, 
endeavors  to  rescue  a  few  from  the  general  censure.'  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  insipidity  of  the  cinque  cento  writers, 
their  long  periods  void  of  any  but  the  most  trivial  meaning, 
their  affectation  of  the  &ults  of  Cicero's  manner  in  their  own 
language,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  wholly  pardoned, 
whUe  we  dwell  on  an  opposite  defect  of  their  successors,  — 
the  perpetual  desire  to  be  novel,  brilliant,  or  profound.  This 
may  doubtless  be  the  more  offensive  of  the  two;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  likely  to  be  minted  with  something  really 
worth  reading. 

3.  It  wiU  not  be  expected  that  we  can  mention  many 
Italian  books,  after  what  has  been  said,  which  come  very  pre- 
cisely within  the  dass  of  polite  literature,  or  daim  any  praise 
style  of  on  the  ground  of  style.  Their  greatest  luminary, 
®****^  Galileo,  wrote  with  clearness,  elegance,  and  spirit; 
no  one  among  the  modems  had  so  entirely  rejected  a  dry  and 
technical  manner  of  teaching,  and  thrown  such  attractions 
round  the  form  of  truth.  Himself  a  poet  and  a  critic,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  hia  own  philosophical  perspicuity  to 
the  constant  perusal  of  Ariosta    This  I  have  mentioned  in 

1  YoLii.p.416.  SU.  •Sdfl.itT.U. 
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another  place:  but  we  cannot  too  much  remember  that  all 
objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  are  as  bodies  acting  with  reci- 
procal forces  in  one  system,  being  all  in  relation  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  which  is  itself  but  one ;  and  that 
the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  provinces  of 
literature  will  not  fail  to  strengthen  our  dominion  over  those 
we  more  peculiarly  deem  our  own.  The  school  of  Galileo, 
especiallj  TorriceUi  and  Redi,  were  not  less  distinguished 
than  himself  fbr  their  union  of  elegance  with  philosophy.^ 

4.  The  letters  of  Bentivoglio  are  commonly  known.  This 
epistolary  art  was  always  cultivated  by  the  Italians,  ^^^^^^,^^ 
first  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  afterwards  in  their 

own.  Bentivoglio  has  written  with  equal  dignity  and  ease. 
Galileo's  letters  are  also  esteemed  on  account  of  their  style 
as  well  as  of  what  they  contain.  In  what  is  more  peculiarly 
called  eloquence,  the  Italians  of  this  age  are  rather  emulous 
of  success  than  successful :  the  conmion  defects  of  taste  in 
themselves,  and  in  those  who  heard  or  read  them,  as  well  as, 
in  most  instances,  the  uninteresting  nature  of  their  subjects, 
exclude  them  from  our  notice. 

5.  Trajan  Boccalini  was  by  hb  disposition  inclined  to  poli- 
tical satire,  and  possibly  to  political  intrigue  ;  but  we  Boeautnii 
have  here  only  to  mention  the  work  by  which  he  is  Newi  tmm 
best  known,  Advices  from  Parnassus  (Ragguagli  di 
Pamaso).  If  the  idea  of  this  once  popular  and  celebrated 
book  is  not  original,  which  I  should  rather  doubt,  though 
without  immediately  recognizing  a  similarity  to  any  thing 
earlier  (Ludan,  the  common  prototype,  excepted),  it  has  at 
least  been  an  original  source.  In  the  general  turn  of  Boccali- 
ni's  fictions,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  particular  instances,  we  may 
sometimes  perceive  what  a  much  greater  man  has  imitated : 
they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  Addison,  though 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  latter  in  felicity  of  execution  and 
variety  of  invention  may  almost  conceal  it  The  Baggoa- 
gli  are  a  series  of  despatches  from  the  court  of  Apollo  on 
Parnassus,  where  he  is  smroonded  by  eminent  men  of  all 
ages.  This  fiction  becomes  in  itself  very  cold  and  monoto* 
nous ;  yet  there  is  much  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  god  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  some 
strokes  of  satire  are  well  hit,  though  more  perhaps  fail  of 
effect    But  we  cannot  now  catch  the  force  of  every  passage. 

>  BUS,  sir.  H 
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BoccaHni  is  full  of  allQsions  to  his  own  time,  even  where  the 
immediate  subject  seems  ancient.  This  book  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1612,  at  a  time  when  the  ambition  of  Spain 
was  regarded  with  jcalousj  by  patnotic  Italians,  who  thought 
that  pacific  republic  their  bulwark  and  their  glorj.  He 
inveighs,  therefore,  against  the  military  spirit  and  the  profes- 
sion of  war ;  "  necessary  sometimes,  but  so  fierce  and  inhnmap 
that  no  fine  expressions  can  make  it  honorable."  ^  Nor  is  he 
less  severe  on  the  vices  of  kings,  nor  less  ardent  in  his  eulo- 
gies of  liberty ;  the  government  of  Venice  being  reckoned,  and 
not  altogether  untruly,  an  asylum  of  free  thought  and  action 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Spain.  Aristotle,  he  reports  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  was  besieged  in  his  villa  on  Parnassus 
by  a  number  of  armed  men  belonging  to  different  princes, 
who  insisted  on  his  retracting  the  definition  he  had  given  of  a 
tyrant,  that  he  was  one  who  governed  for  his  own  good  and 
not  that  of  the  people,  because  it  would  apply  to  every  piinct;, 
all  reigning  for  their  own  good.  The  philosopher,  alarmed 
by  this  demand,  altered  his  definition  ;  which  was  to  run  thus, 
that  tyrants  were  certain  persons  of  old  time,  whose  race  was 
now  quite  extinct'  Boccalini,  however,  takes  care,  in  general, 
to  mix  something  of  playfulness  with  his  satire,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  resented  without  apparent  ill-nature.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  us,  free  from  invective,  and  rather  meant  to  sting  than  to 
wound.  But  this,  if  a  common  rumor  be  true,  did  not  secure 
him  against  a  beating  of  which  he  died.  The  style  of  Boc- 
calini is  said  by  the  critics  to  be  dear  and  fluent,  rather  than 
correct  or  elegant ;  and  he  displays  the  taste  of  his  times  by 
extravagant  metaphors.  But  to  foreigners,  who  regard  thu 
less,  hb  Advices  from  Parnassus,  unequal  of  course,  and 
occasionally  tedious,  must  appear  to  contain  many  ingenious 
allusions,  judicious  criticisms,  and  acute  remarks. 

6.  The  Pietra  del  Paragone  by  the  same  author  is  an  odd, 
Bto  Ptotn  <^^  rather  awkward,  mixture  of  reality  and  fiction, 
d«i  Pan-  all  levelled  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  designed  to  keep 
*****  alive  a  jealousy  of  its  ambition.  It  is  a  kind  of 
episode  or  supplement  to  the  Ragguagli  di  Pamaso,  the  lead- 
ing invention  being  preserved.  Boa»lini  is  an  interesting 
writer,  on  account  of  the  light  he  throws  on  the  history  and 
sentiments  of  Italy.  He  is  in  this  work  a  still  bolder  writer 
than  in  the  former ;  not  on]y  censuring  Spain  without  mercj» 

*  MmU'  76-  •  Id.  TS. 
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but  even  the  Venetian  arbtocracj,  observing  upon  the  inso- 
lence of  the  joung  nobles  towards  the  citizens,  though  he  justi- 
fies the  senate  for  not  punishing  the  former  more  frequentlj 
with  death  bj  public  execution,  which  would  lower  the 
nobilitj  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  were,  however,  he 
says,  as  severely  punished,  when  tlieir  conduct  was  bad,  by 
exclusion  from  offices  of  trust*  The  Pietra  del  Paragone  is  a 
kind  of  political,  as  the  Ragguagli  is  a  critical,  miscellany. 

7.  About  twenty  years  after  Boccalini,  a  young  man  ap- 
peared, by  name  Ferrante  Pallavicino,  who,  with  a  p^„^|^ 
fame  more  local  and  transitory,  with  less  respecta-  PaiUTi. 
bility  of  character,  and  probably  with  inferior  ta-  ^^^' 
lents,  trod  to  a  certain  degree  in  his  steps.  As  Spain  had 
been  the  object  of  satire  to  the  one,  so  was  Rome  to  the  other. 
Urban  VIII.,  an  ambitious  pontiff,  and  vulnerable  in  several 
respects,  was  attacked  by  an  imprudent  and  self-confident 
enemy,  safe,  as  he  imagined,  under  the  shield  of  Venice.  But 
Pallavicino,  having  been  trepanned  into  the  power  of  the 
pope,  lost  his  head  at  Avignon.  None  of  his  writings  have 
fallen  in  my  way :  that  most  celebrated  at  the  time,  and  not 
wholly  dissimilar  in  the  conception  to  the  Advices  from 
Parnassus,  was  entitled  The  Courier  Bobbed;  a  series  of 
imaginary  letters  which  such  a  fiction  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
bringing  together.  Perhaps  we  may  consider  Pallavicino  as 
rather  a  counterpart  to  Jordano  Bruno,  in  the  satirical  charac- 
ter of  the  latter,  than  to  Boccalini.^ 

8.  The  Italian  language  itself,  grammatically  considered, 
was  still  assiduously  cultivated.  The  Academicians  D^tiooMy 
of  Florence  published  the  first  edition  of  their  cele-  i>«u» 
brated  Vocabolario  della  Crusca  in  1613.  It  was  ^^™**- 
avowedly  founded  on  Tuscan  principles,  setting  up  the  four- 
teenth century  as  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  which 
they  disdained  to  call  Italian ;  and  though  not  absolutely 
excluding  the  great  writers  of  the  sixteenth  age,  whom  Tus- 
cany had  not  produced,  giving  in  general  a  manifest  prefer- 
ence to  their  own.  Italy  has  rebelled  against  this  tyranny 
of  Florence,  as  she  did,  in  the  Social  War,  against  that  of 
Rome.  Her  Lombard  and  Romagnol  and  Neapolitan  writers 
have  claimed  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship,  and  fairly  won 
them  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  Vocabulary  itsefr  was 
not  received  as  a  legislative  code.     Beni  assailed  it  by  bin 

a  oombnl,  vili  206;  8dll,xlr.48. 
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Anti-Crusca  the  same  year ;  many  invidiously  published  mar- 
ginal notes  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies ;  and,  in  the  frequent 
revisions  and  enlargements  of  this  dictionary,  the  exclusive 
character  which  it  affected  has,  I  believe,  been  nearly  lost 

9.  Buonmattei,  himself  a  Florentine,  was  the  first  who 

completed  an  extensive  and  methodical  grammar, 
eaTS!^:'  "developing,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "the  whole  economy 
g2^^*«*5and  system  of  our  language."     It  was  published 

entire,  after  some  previous  impressions  of  parts,  with 
the  title,  Delia  Lingua  Toscana,  in  1643.  This  has  been 
reckoned  a  standard  work,  both  for  its  authority,  and  for 
the  clearness,  precbion,  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  writ^ 
ten ;  but  it  betrays  something  of  an  academical  and  Florentine 
spirit  in  the  rigor  of  its  grammatical  criticism.^  Bartoli,  a 
Ferrarese  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  attacked 
that  dogmatic  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  proscribe 
common  phrases  with  a  Non  si  pud  (It  cannot  be  used),  in  a 
treatise  entitled  U  torto  ed  il  diritto  del  Non  si  puo.  His 
object  was  to  justify  many  expressions  thus  authoritatively 
condemned,  by  the  examples  of  the  best  writers.  This  Ikxmc 
was  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  century.' 

10.  Petrarch  had  been  the  idol,  in  general,  of  the  preceding 
i^noni'i  ^^  5  ^"^>  ftbove  all,  he  was  the  peculiar  divinity  of 
r«m*rk8  <m  the  Florentines.     But  this  seventeenth  century  was, 

ecimrch.  *^^  ^^^^  productions  of  the  mind,  a  period  of  revolu- 
tionary innovation :  men  dared  to  ask  why,  as  well  as  what, 
they  ought  to  worship ;  and  sometimes  the  same  who  rebelled 
against  Aristotle,  as  an  infallible  guide,  were  equally  contu- 
macious in  dealing  with  the  great  names  of  literature.  Tas- 
soni  published  in  1609  his  Observations  on  the  Poems  of 
Petrarch.  They  are  not  written,  as  we  should  now  think, 
adversely  to  one  whom  he  professes  to  honor  above  all  lyric 
poets  in  the  world ;  and,  though  his  critical  remarks  are  some- 
what minute,  they  seem  hardly  unfair.  A  writer  like  Pe- 
trarch, whose  fame  has  been  raised  so  high  by  his  style,  is 
surely  amenable  to  this  severity  of  examination.  The  finest 
sonnets  Tassoni  generally  extob,  but  gives  a  preference,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  odes ;  which,  even  if  an  erroneous  judgment, 
cannot  be  called  unfair  upon  the  author  of  both.'    He  pro- 

«  Tlnbotehi,  zl.  409;  S«U1,  zUl.  896.  mmoni,  per  qnuito  a  mi  m  mtb,  tarooo 

•  Oorniuii,  Ttt.  260 ;  8*111,  xiU.  417.  quelle,  ehe  poeta  grande  •  tuoom  lo  lb- 

•**  Tntte  le  rime,  totti  1  Tend  in  gene-  oero.^*  —  p.  46. 
lale  del  Petraree  lo  feoero  poete ;   ms  le 
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daces  manj  parallel  passages  from  the  Latin  poems  of 
Petrarch  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  ancients  and  from  the 
earlier  Italians  and  Provencals.  The  manner  of  Tassoni  is 
often  humorous,  original,  intrepid,  satirical  on  his  own  times : 
he  was  a  man  of  real  taste,  and  no  servile  worshipper  of 
names. 

11.  Galileo  was  less  just  in  his  observations  upon  Tasso. 
They  are  written  with  severity,  and  sometimes  an  oiJiieo't 
insulting  tone  towards  the  great  poet,  passing  over  nauAM 
generally  the  most  beautiful  verses,  though  he  some-  ** 
times  bestows  praise.  The  object  is  to  point  out  the  imita- 
tions of  Tasso  from  Ariosto,  and  his  general  inferiority.  The 
Observations  on  the  Art  of  Writing  by  Sforza  Pallavicino, 
the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published  sibnaPKi- 
at  Rome,  1646,  is  a  work  of  general  criticism  con-  >•▼*«*»>; 
taining  many  good  remarks.  What  he  says  of  imitation  is 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  Hurd;  though  he  will  be 
found  not  to  have  analyzed  the  subject  with  any  thing  like 
80  much  acuteness,  nor  was  this  to  be  expected  in  his  age. 
Pallavicino  has  an  ingenious  remark,  that  elegance  of  style  is 
produced  by  short  metaphors,  or  metaforette  as  he  calb  them, 
which  give  us  a  more  lively  apprehension  of  an  object  than  its 
proper  name.  This  seems  to  mean  only  single  words  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  opposed  to  phrases  of  the  same  kind.  He 
writes  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  is  an  accomplished  critic 
without  pedantry.  Salfi  has  given  rather  a  long  analysis  of 
this  treatise.^  The  same  writer,  treading  in  the  steps  ^^^  ^^j^^ 
of  Comiani,  has  extolled  some  Italian  critics  of  this  critical 
period,  whose  writings  I  have  never  seen,  —  Beni,  '^'•^ 
author  of  a  prolix  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle;  Peregrine,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Pallavicino, 
though  less  known,  whose  theories  are  just  and  deep,  but  not 
expressed  with  sufficient  perspicuity ;  and  Fioretti,  who  as- 
sumed the  fictitious  name  of  Udeno  Nisieli,  and  presided  over 
an  academy  at  Florence  denominated  the  Apatisti.  The  Pro- 
gymnaimii  Poetici  of  this  writer,  if  we  may  believe  Salfi,  as- 
cend to  that  higher  theory  of  criticism  which  deduces  its  rules, 
not  from  precedents  or  arbitrary  laws,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  and  has,  in  modem  times,  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  aesthetic' 

12.  In  the  same  class  of  polite  letters  as  these  Italian  writ- 

1  Vol  zU.  p.  440.  •  Condinl,  ?tt.  1S6 ;  84tt,  zUI.  425. 
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ings,  we  may  place  the  Prolusiones  Academicae  of  Famianus 
Proiutkmes  Strada.  They  are  agreeably  written,  and  bespeak 
ofstndft.  a  cultivated  taste.  The  best  is  the  sixth  of  the 
second  book,  containing  the  imitations  of  six  Latin  poets, 
which  Addison  has  mode  well  known  (as  I  hope)  to  every 
reader  in  the  115th  and  119th  numbers  of  the  Guardian.  It 
is  here  that  all  may  judge  of  this  happy  and  graceful  fiction ; 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Latin  imitations  themselves  will 
perceive  that  Strada  has  often  caught  the  tone  of  the  ancients 
with  considerable  felicity.  Lucan  and  Ovid  are,  perhaps,  best 
counterfeited,  Virgil  not  quite  so  well,  and  Lucretius  worst  of 
the  six.  The  other  two  are  Statius  and  Claudian.^  In  almost 
every  instance,  the  subject  chosen  is  appropriated  to  the  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities  of  the  poet 

13.  The  style  of  Gongora,  which  deformed  the  poetry  of 
Souikh  Spain,  extended  its  influence  over  prose.  A  writer 
prose:        named  Gracian  (it  seems  to  be  doubtful  which  of 

'^  two  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Balthazar)  excelled  Gron- 

gora  himself  in  the  affectation,  the  refinement,  the  obscurity 
of  his  style.  "The  most  voluminous  of  his  works,"  sajrs 
Bouterwek,  "  bears  the  affected  title  of  El  Criticon.  It  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  human  .life,  divided 
into  Crises,  that  is  sections,  according  to  fixed  points  of  view, 
and  clothed  in  the  formal  garb  of  a  pompous  romance.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  open  any  page  of  this  book  without  recog- 
nizing in  the  author  a  man  who  is  in  many  respects  &r  from 
common,  but  who,  from  the  ambition  of  being  entirely  uncom- 
mon in  thinking  and  writing,  studiously  and  ingeniously  avoids 
nature  and  good  taste.  A  profusion  of  the  most  ambiguous 
subtleties  expressed  in  ostentatious  language  are  scattered 
throughout  the  work ;  and  these  are  the  more  offensive,  in 
consequence  of  their  union  with  the  really  grand  view  of  the 
relationship  of  man  to  nature  and  his  Creator,  which  forma 
the  subject  of  the  treatise.  Gracian  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent writer,  had  he  not  so  anxiously  wished  to  be  an 
extraordinary  one."*  , 

14.  The  writings  of  Gracian  seem,  in  general,  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  bad  taste.  The  worst  of  idl,  probably,  is  £1 
Eroe,  which  is  admitted  to  be  almost  unintelligible  by  the 

*  A  writer,  quoted  In  Bloonri  Censnn  Antomm,  p.  860,  prtleM  the  hnHiitlnM  cT 
CUndlftn  abore  the  net,  bat  thinks  all  ezcdleot. 

*  Hlft.  of  Spnnlih  litentore,  p.  688. 
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number  of  far-fetched  expressions,  though  there  is  more  than 
one  French  translation  of  it  El  Politico  Fernando,  a  pane- 
gyric on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  seems  as  empty  as  it  is 
affected  and  artificial.  The  style  of  Gracian  is  always  pointed, 
emphatic,  full  of  that  which  looks  like  profundity  or  novelty, 
though  neither  deep  nor  new.  He  seems  to  have  written  ou 
a  ma3um  he  recommends  to  the  man  of  the  world :  ^  K  he 
desires  that  all  should  look  up  to  him,  let  him  permit  himself 
to  be  known,  but  not  to  be  understood."  ^  His  treatise  entitled 
Agudeza  y  Arte  di  Ingenio  is  a  system  of  concetti^  digested 
under  their  different  heads,  and  selected  from  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  writers  of  that  and  the  preceding  age.  It  is  said 
in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  that  this  work,  though  too 
metaphysicad,  is  useful  in  the  critical  history  of  literature. 
Gracian  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  France 
and  England. 

15.  The  general  taste  of  French  writers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  we  have  seen,  was  simple  and  lively,  full  f„n^ 
of  sallies  of  natural  wit  and  a  certain  archness  of  ob-  ptom  : 
servation,  but  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  of  ^**'* 
language  which  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  taught  men  to 
adimre.  In  public  harangues,  in  pleadings,  and  in  sermonSy 
these  characteristics  of  the  French  manner  were  either  intro- 
duced out  of  place,  or  gave  way  to  a  tiresome  pedantry.  Du 
Vair  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  bring  in  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  elevated  diction.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  ex- 
ample he  gave.  In  1607  he  published  a  treatise  on  French 
eloquence,  and  on  the  causes  through  which  it  had  remained 
at  so  low  a  point  This  work  relates  chiefiy  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bar,  or  at  least  that  of  public  speakers ;  and  the  causes 
which  he  traces  are  chiefiy  such  as  would  operate  on  that 
kind  alone.  But  some  of  his  observations  are  applicable  to 
style  in  the  proper  sense ;  and  his  treatise  lias  been  reckoned 
the  first  whic^  save  France  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  the 
desire  to  practise  thenu'  A  modem  critic,  who  censures  the 
Latimsms  of  Du  Vair's  style,  admits  that  his  treatise  on  elo- 
quence makes  an  epoch  in  the  language.' 

qiM  to  vncren  todot,  per-    Bdltoi.    OoiOtl  bM  copied  or  tlbM§aA 

'  nto,  no  4  to  oompre-    GIbert,  viUioat  dtotloet  aekiioirtodsiMot, 

Aod  noi  alwajt  oaroftillj  pumflug  tho 

*  GIbort,  JugaiDonfl  <to«  SftTmaa  ma  too    otnae. 

•ntoon  qui  oot  tniU  do  to  rfaAtoriqne.       *  NoaJbhAtoui,    prilkeo    mix  domo 

Ihto  work  to  onnoiod  to  tamo  oditioao  of  do  Paocol,  p.  181. 
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16.  A  moi'e  distinguished  era,  bowevery  is  dated  from  1625, 
when  the  letters  of  Balzac  were  published.'  There 
had  indeed  been  a  few  intermediate  works,  which 
contributed,  though  now  little  known,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  language.  Among  these,  the  translation  of  Florus  by 
Coefifeteau  was  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  French  style ;  and 
Yaugelas  refers  more  frequently  to  this  than  to  any  other 
book.  The  French  were  very  strong  in  translations  from  the 
classical  writers ;  and  to  this  they  are  certainly  much  indebted 
or  the  purity  and  correctness  which  they  reached  in  their 
Qwn  language.  These  translators,  however,  could  only  occupy 
a  secondary  place.  Balzac  himself  is  hardly  read.  ^  The 
polite  world,''  it  was  said  a  hundred  j^ears  since,  ^  knows 
^jjjj^j^^  nothing  now  of  these  works,  which  were  once  its 
of  hiswzii-  delight."'  But  his  writings  are  not  formed  to  delight 
****"*  those  who  wish  either  to  be  merry  or  wise,  to  laugh 

or  to  learn ;  yet  he  has  real  merits,  besides  those  which  may  be 
deemed  relative  to  the  age  in  which  he  came.  His  language 
is  polished,  his  sentiments  are  just,  but  sometimes  common, 


>  The  lune  writer  flxef  on  this  at  an 
«pochf  and  it  was  generaUy  admitted  in 
the  serentcenth  centniy.  The  editor  of 
Balac's  Worlu  in  1666  says,  after  speak- 
ing  of  the  nnformed  state  of  the  French 
language,  fUll  of  proTinclal  idioms  and 
incorrect  phrases :  ^*  M.  de  Balac  est  Tpna 
en  ce  temps  de  conftidon  et  de  d^sordre, 
oa  tontes  lee  lectures  qu'il  iaisoit  et  toutes 
les  actions  qu'il  entendoit  lui  derolent 
itre  snspectes,  o^  il  aTolt  k  se  d^fier  de 
tons  les  maStres  et  de  tons  les  ezemples ; 
et  ou  il  ne  ponTolt  arrlver  k  son  but  qu'en 
s^ekdgnant  de  tons  lea  ehemins  battos,  ni 
marcher  dans  la  bonne  ronte  qa^prte  se 
rstre  onTsrte  k  Ini-mlme.  n  Vn.  onrerte 
en  cOet^  ei  ponr  Ini  et  pour  les  antres ; 
U  7  a  fldt  entrer  un  grand  nombre  d'hen- 
wax  gtoiee,  dont  U  «toit  le  guide  ei  le 
mod^M :  et  si  la  Franc*  ytit  aujonrdlial 
que  ses  teriTains  sont  plus  polls  et  plus 
r^gnUera  que  ceuz  d^Espagne  et  d'ltalie, 
il  fknt  qn^elle  en  rende  rhonneur  k  oe 
nand  homme,  dont  la  m^moire  lui  doit 
Itre  «n  v^nAration.  ...  La  mftme  obtiga- 
*ton  que  nous  aTons  iiM.de  Malheroe 
pour  la  potele.  nous  Tavons  4  M.  de  Balao 
ponr  la  prose ;  U  lui  a  preserit  des  homes 
et  des  rfegles :  il  lui  a  donn«  de  la  dou- 
canr  et  ds  la  rorce,  U  a  montrft  que  Ttio- 
qnence  doit  avoir  des  accords,  aussi-bien 
que  lamuslque,  et  n  a  s^  mftler  si  adroite- 
mont  cetta  dlTenitA  de  son*  et  de  cadences, 
quH  n^t  point  de  plus  dilirieuz  concert 
que  oelui  ds  ass  paroks     O^est  «n  pia^■nt 


tons  les  mots  aree  tant  d'ordre  et  ds  jna- 
teese  qu'U  ne  laisse  rira  de  mol  ni  de  Mbl* 
dans  son  discours,'*  &c.*  This  re^rd 
to  the  cadence  of  his  periods  is  ehamcteria- 
tic  of  Balnc.  It  has  not,  in  general,  beea 
much  practised  In  France,  notwithstand- 
ing some  splendid  exceptions,  espedaUy 
in  Bossuet.  Oliret  obswrc*,  that  it  waa 
the  pecuUar  glorr  of  Balac  to  haT*  shown 
the  capacitT  of  the  language  tor  thit 
rhythm.  Hist,  de  PAcadT^raBcataa,  p.  8A. 
But  has  not  Du  Vair  aooie  claim  also? 
Neufchftteau  gives  a  much  more  limited 
eulogy  of  Balno.  *^  n  avolt  fnrls  it  la  lettre 
les  r^lleziona  da  Du  VaIr  sor  la  tinp 
grande  baasesse  ds  ndtre  tioqoanet.  u 
s'en  Jbima  una  haute  IdAe;  mais  U  se 
trompe  d'abord  dans  l*applleatlOD,  ear  U 
porta  dans  le  style  ^plsUilaire  qui  dolt 
Itre  fluniUer  et  Mger,  l^Bllnrs  kyperbo- 
lique,  la  ponpe,  et  le  nombre,  qui  oe 
couTient  qu^anx  grandee  dMamations  et 
auz  harangues  oimtolrea.  .  .  .  Ce  d^ul 
ds  Bataac  contribna  peut-Hre  a  son  soe- 
eta :  car  le  goftt  n^Atolt  pas  JbrnA;  male 
U  se  corrigea  dans  la  suite,  et  «n  pareon- 
rant  son  rseueil  on  s'aper^t  des  progrte 
•ensiblea  qull  Ikisoit  aTee  l^aga.  Oe  r»- 
cueil  si  prteieuz  pour  l*hlstoire  d 
Utt^raturs  a  eu  loog  tsmps  una 
extraordinaire.  Nos  pins  giands  anteni* 
ravolent  Men  €iadU,  McStea  tnl  *  «a- 
prunt<  qnelques  i 
>  QotOet,  1. 498. 
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the  cadeDce  of  his  periods  ib  harmonious,  but  too  artificial 
and  aniform :  on  the  whole,  he  approaches  to  the  tone  of 
a  languid  sermon,  and  leaves  a  tendencj  to  jawn.  But,  in 
his  time,  superficial  truths  were  not  so  much  proscribed  as  at 
present:  the  same  want  of  depth  belongs  to  almost  all  the 
moralists  in  Italian  and  in  modem  Latin.  Balzac  is  a  mo- 
ralist with  a  pure  heart,  and  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue  (some- 
what alloyed  bj  the  spirit  of  flattery  towards  persons,  however 
he  may  declaim  about  courts  and  courtiers  in  general),  a  com- 
petent erudition,  and  a  good  deal  of  observation  of  the  world* 
In  his  ArisUppe,  addressed  to  Christina,  and  consequently  a 
late  work,  he  deals  much  in  political  precepts  and  remarks, 
some  of  which  might  be  read  with  advantage.  But  he  was 
accused  of  borrowing  his  thoughts  from  the  ancients,  which 
the  author  of  an  Apology  for  Balzac  seems  not  wholly  to 
deny.  This  apology  indeed  had  been  produced  by  a  book  cm 
the  Conformity  of  the  eloquence  of  M.  Balzac  with  that 
of  the  ancients. 

17.  The  letters  of  Balzac  are  in  twenty-seven  bodes :  they 
begin  in  1620,  and  end  about  1658  ;  the  first  portion  ^yj^^,^ 
having  appeared  in  1625.    ^  He  passed  all  his  life,** 

says  Vigneul-Marville,  ^  in  writing  letters,  without  ever  catch- 
ing the  right  characteristics  of  Umt  style."  ^  This  demands  a 
peculiar  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression,  for  want  of  which 
they  seem  no  genuine  exponents  of  firiendship  or  gallantry, 
and  hardly  of  polite  manners.  His  wit  was  not  free  fix>m  pe- 
dantry, and  did  not  come  from  him  spontaneously.  Hence  he 
was  little  fitted  to  address  ladies,  even  the  Rambouillets ;  and 
indeed  he  had  acquired  so  labored  and  artificial  a  way  of 
writing  letters,  that  even  those  to  his  sister,  though  affec- 
tionate, smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  His  advocates  admit, 
that  they  are  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  rules  of  oratorical 
than  epistolary  composition. 

18.  In  the  moral  dissertations,  such  as  that  entitled  the 
Prince,  this  elaborate  manner  is,  of  course,  not  lees  discenu- 
ble,  but  not  so  unpleasant  or  out  of  place.  Balzac  has  been 
called  the  father  of  the  French  language,  the  master  and 
model  of  the  great  men  who  have  followed  him.  But  it  is 
confessed  by  aU,  that  he  wanted  the  fine  taste  to  regulate  hia 

>  IMlaoM  de  UtMratan,  toI.  i.  p.  198.  the  mom  of  VlfOMl-lUrTlIte,  whieli  btM- 

He  addt,  bowerer,  feh*!  Balae  hftd  "  an  ■oined,  wai  jyAxwomamt  a  BMiiiM<mM  of 

Catoot  partleulter  poor  «nbeUlr  nfttre  lao-  Boora 
f«M."    TiM  writer  whom  1  quote  owter 
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^PH^JR    '2X     -iliiHiJtlB    S-    J15^    IW3.   3l«    JiL    Jifr    SIMU 

ir  liiAt  -rui  li."*  laiL  Titirs  im^^^^  s 

^le  7r»±f*3r  n^  la  >.ni  sui^  v*  lit* 
JKS  A  mm.  -riz?*^  izf]«diii*3iiiia  if  "iii^ 

J^""^  a.  !3iifcflaoa£  ii>3**rr  ;f  r  j«.  ait  irss  w^jti.  ca  tfiis 

BiOi  i£  'Silt  \  nfe>  xoiK*!  ae  ici^aavsacv  cc  raak.  ai 

4r  r^oiTS  3L  'joat  ^sr^lnu.  :aac  ;f  ae  ^icei  SjiiEC»:<x£Ijet.     Cmc^ 

ae  'S'WXT  uf  lais  3an^fL  is  vs»  n^rnsttil  cxriag  the 
kce  z^jlA  *i£  yitT  l^t,  hj  *Z  zhoL  "was-  ^sGz^rs^^cttd  ic  Fzasoe; 
W  ^*Ji»iilfiTt  ani  C*;ni:if.  as  imas,  as  tj  C«cncilje.  and  a  long 

JL>r  ^Arjg^csfts,  u^irr^  aal  Aiczlj  aeoc^:fti:«fte^  becaiBe 
u^  citccral  sar  oc  so  tri:^  a  gi'iTj,  Tbe  icyre  o£  iatelkci- 
■ai  axLi2Z=Ks:i>.  lcc£.  a  Bocber  aod  ds=L£*£ery  die  wnafathj 
%cA  frvxAiiSp  ijutj  >zh  xr  isjo/ee  who  difpcaTed  Uiem,  aa  weQ 
aa  tiwetr  aaoni  wortji.  fltasc  rexaikr  tbnr  miff  respectable ; 
Lot  tboe  were  in  SGde  ■Kaevre  soUkd  br  fifee  taste,  and 
wikat  we  ma j  oocs^ier  aa  hxbctaal  afectacioii  cren  in  tiieir 
coodarU  We  ean  warceir  grre  anothrr  name  to  the  caprice 
of  Jtilia,  who.  in  tbe  £ihu(>d  of  romaDcer  eooipelkd  tbe  Duke 
0^  MoDtaosier  to  camr  oo  a  twelre  jean*  ooQitsbip»  and  oolj 
married  him  in  the  decline  o(  ber  beantj.  This  patient  lover, 
hinuelf  one  of  tbe  moet  remarkable  men  in  tbe  court  of  Louis 
XIV^  bad,  manj  jean  before,  in  1633,  presented  ber  witb 
what  has  been  caDed  the  Gariand  of  Julia,  a  coDectioo  to 
which  the  poeta  and  wits  of  Paris  had  oontribnted.  Ererj 
flower,  represented  in  a  drawing,  had  its  aproopriate  little 
poem ;  and  all  conspired  to  tbe  fsaise  of  Jnlia/ 

20.  Voitnre  is  chieflj  known  bj  his  letters :  hb  other  writ- 
ings at  least  are  inferior.    These  begin  about  1627,  and  are 

t  jTwo  eopici  iP0f«  ttuAf  of  Um  Onlr-  to  no  «itlMr,  but  m  a  ranafkablt  fcvor 
kwdadit  JulU;  bnt,  IntlMaraAlstTto  of  HiMt,  who  UUf  at  thte,  wai  oa».  Ha»> 
CiM  B««lKmUi«tfl,  no  OM  WM  •dnittwl    ttn^  p.  lOA.  —  IStt.] 
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addressed  to  ^ladame  de  RambooiUet  and  to  several  other 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Though  much  too  labored  and  affect- 
ed, they  are  evidently  the  original  type  of  the  French  episto- 
lary school,  including  those  in  England  who  have  formed 
themselves  upon  it.  Pope  very  frequently  imitated  Voiture ; 
Walpole  not  so  much  in  his  general  correspondence,  but  he 
knew  how  to  faU  into  it  The  object  was  to  say  what  meant 
little,  with  the  utmost  novelty  in  the  mode,  and  with  the 
most  ingem'ous  compliment  to  the  person  addressed ;  so  that 
he  should  admire  himself  and  admire  the  writer.  They  are, 
of  course,  very  tiresome  after  a  short  time ;  jet  their  ingenuity 
is  not  without  merit.  Balzac  is  more  solemn  and  dignified, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  more  meaning.  Voiture 
seems  to  have  fancied  that  good  sense  spoils  a  man  of  wit. 
But  he  has  not  so  much  wit  as  esprit ;  and  his  letters  serve 
to  exemplify  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Pope,  in  addressing 
ladies,  was  nearly  the  ape  of  Voiture.  It  was  unfortunately 
thought  necessary,  in  such  a  correspondence,  either  to  affect 
despairing  love,  which  was  to  express  itself  with  all  possible 
gayety,  or,  where  love  was  too  presumptuous,  as  with  the 
Kambouillets,  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  nonsensical  flattery, 
which  was  to  be  rendered  tolerable  by  &r-fetched  turns  of 
thought  Voitui-e  has  the  honor  of  having  rendered  this  style 
&shionable.  But,  if  the  bad  taste  of  others  had  not  perverted 
his  own,  Voiture  would  have  been  a  good  writer.  His  letters, 
especially  those  written  from  Spain,  are  sometimes  truly  witty, 
and  always  vivacious.  Voltaire,  who  speaks  contemptuously 
of  Voiture,  might  have  been  glad  to  have  been  the  author  of 
some  of  his  jeux  (Tegprtt ;  that,  for  example,  addressed  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  in  the  character  of  a  pike,  founded  on  a 
game  where  the  prince  had  played  that  fish.  We  should 
remember,  also,  that  Voiture  held  his  place  in  good  society 
upon  the  tadt  condition  that  he  should  always  strive  to  be 
witty.^ 

21.  But  the  Hotel  RambouiUet,  with  its  false  theories  of 
taste  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  romances  of 
Scudery  and  Calprenede,  and  encouraged  by  the  agreeably 
artificial  manner  of  Voiture,  would  have  produced,  in  aU  pro- 

>  Nothing,  n^t  Oliret,  oonld  be  mora  fanagfaiation  m^JooAo,  qui  flOnit  prmdiv 

oppodto  than  Balae  aod  Vottare.    **  L*im  k  toates  ■••  ytna^m  on  air  de  galiuiterie 

ee  portolt  feoqioart  aa  ealdbne,  Paukre  L^un,  mfeme  lonqnll  TOoMt  plaifaater, 

tovijoan  aa  d^UeaC.    Lhin  avoit  ane  imMr  €UAi  to^jonn  frare  ;    Taatre,  dane   lee 

chiatioo  ^levte  qui  Jetoii  de  la  Dobkese  oeraakni8iDteiesirieaMe.tioaToit4riie.*' 

dane  tee  moiodrM  elioeBei  Taatra,  one  Uiat.  de  V Aeadimie,  p.  8ft. 
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babilitj,  but  a  transient  effect  A  &r  more  imporant  event 
jbtebiub-  ^^  *^®  establishment  of  the  French  Academj. 
nMni  of  France  was  ruled  by  a  great  minister,  who  loved  her 
loftdnij.  ^^^U  ^^^  ^*^  ^^'^^^  This,  indeed,  has  been  common 
to  many  statesmen  ;  but  it  was  a  more  peculiar  honor 
to  Richelieu,  that  he  felt  the  dignity  which  letters  conferred 
on  a  nation.  He  was  himself  not  deficient  in  literary  taste  : 
his  epistolary  style  is  manly,  and  not  without  elegance :  he 
wrote  theology  in  his  own  name,  and  history  in  that  of  Meze- 
ray ;  but,  what  is  most  to  the  present  purpose,  his  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  theatre  led  him  not  only  to  invent  subjects  for 
other  poets,  but,  as  it  has  been  believed,  to  compose  one 
forgotten  tragi-comedy,  Mirame,  without  assistance.^  He 
availed  himself  fortunately,  of  an  opportunity  which  almost 
every  statesman  would  have  disregarded,  to  found  the  most 
illustrious  institution  in  the  annals  of  polite  literature. 

22.  The  French  Academy  sprang  from  a  private  society  of 
men  of  letters  at  Paris,  who,  iJx>ut  the  year  1629,  agreed  to 
meet  once  a  week,  as  at  an  ordinaiy  visit,  conversing  on  all 
subjects,  and  especially  on  literature.  Such  among  them  as 
were  authors  communicated  their  works,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  free  and  fair  criticism.  This  continued  for  three  or 
four  years  with  such  harmony  and  mutual  sadsfisbction,  that 
the  old  men,  who  remembered  this  period,  says  their  historian, 
Pelisson,  looked  back  upon  it  as  a  golden  age.  They  were 
but  nine  in  number,  of  whom  GombEiuld  and  Chi^lain  are 
the  only  names  by  any  means  fronous;  and  their  meetings 
were  at  first  very  private.  More  by  degrees  were  addc^ 
among  others  Boisrobert,  a  favorite  of  Richelieu,  who  liked 
to  hear  frt>m  him  the  news  of  the  town.  The  Cardinal, 
pleased  with  the  account  of  this  society,  suggested  their  public 
establishment  This,  it  is  said,  was  unpleasing  to  every  one 
of  them,  and  some  proposed  to  refuse  it :  but  the  consideration, 
that  the  offers  of  such  a  man  were  not  to  be  slighted,  over- 
powered their  modesty ;  and  they  consented  to  become  a  royal 
institution.  They  now  enlarged  their  numbers,  created  ofiicera, 
and  began  to  keep  registers  of  their  proceedings.  These 
records  commence  on  March  13,  1634,  and  are  the  basis  of 
Pelisson's  history.  The  name  of  French  Academy  was 
chosen  after  some  deliberation.  They  were  established  by 
letters  patent  in  January,  1635,  which  Uie  Parliament  of  Paris 

>  roat«iMlte,  Hbt  dn  ThMtn,  p.  96. 
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enregistered  with  great  reluctance,  requiring  not  only  a  letter 
fix>m  Richelieu,  but  an  express  order  from  the  king;  and 
when  this  was  completed  in  July,  1637,  it  was  with  a  singu- 
lar proviso,  that  the  Academy  should  meddle  with  nothing  but 
the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  the  French  language, 
and  such  books  as  might  be  written  by  themselves,  or  by  oth- 
ers who  should  desire  their  interference.  This  learned  body 
of  lawyers  had  some  jealousy  of  the  innovations  of  Richelieu ; 
and  one  of  them  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  satire  of  Juve- 
nal, where  the  senate,  afler  ceasing  to  bear  its  part  in  public 
affikirs,  was  consulted  about  the  sauce  for  a  turbot^ 

23.  The  professed  object  of  the  Academy  was  to  purify  the 
language  from  vulgar,  technical,  or  ignorant  usages,  jy  ot^ti 
and  to  establish  a  fixed  standard.  The  Academi-  udeoottt. 
dans  undertook  to  guard  scrupulously  the  correctness 

of  their  own  works,  examining  the  arguments,  the  method,  the 
style,  the  structure  of  each  particular  word.  It  was  proposed 
by  one  that  they  should  swear  not  to  use  any  word  which  had 
been  rejected  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  They  soon  began  to 
labor  in  their  vocation,  always  bringing  words  to  the  test  of 
good  usage,  and  deciding  accordingly.  These  decisions  are 
recorded  in  their  registers.  Their  number  was  fixed  by  the 
letters  patent  at  forty,  having  a  director,  chancellor,  and  secre- 
tary ;  the  two  former  changed  every  two,  afterwards  every 
three  months,  the  last  chosen  for  life.  They  read  discourses 
weekly,  which,  by  the  titles  of  some  that  Pelisson  has  given 
us,  seem  rather  trifling  and  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  acade- 
mies ;  but  this  practice  was  soon  disused.  Their  more  impor- 
tant and  ambitious  occupations  were  to  compile  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar :  Chapelain  drew  up  the  scheme  of  the  former, 
in  which  it  was  determined,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  give  no 
quotations,  but  to  form  it  firom  about  twenty-six  good  authors 
in  prose,  and  twenty  in  verse.  Vaugelas  was  intrusted  with 
the  chief  direction  of  this  work. 

24.  The  Academy  was  subjected,  in  its  very  in&ncy,  to  a 
severe  trial  of  that  literary  integrity  without  which  j^  nbiteh«i 
such  an  institution  can  only  escape  fit>m  being  per-  a  eritiqn* 
nicious  to  the  republic  of  letters  by  becoming  too  •**  **^  *^' 
despicable  and  odious  to  produce  mischief.  (&  the  a{^>ear- 
ance  of  the  Cid,  Richelieu,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  it,  insisted  that  the  Academy  should  publish  their 
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o^fOBfm  oo  tLi^  plaiT,  Tbe  Bore  fr»ie=l  part  «f  ^ot  fcodr 
w«r«  T«rrT  koth  to  fk/Jare  tbem«t:fvf«  M  so  caftj  a  pcn»d  ctf" 
th^  c/wD  exktence :  bat  tlie  Cardaal  vm  do«  ape  to  take 
tr%ri»^^ ;  and  a  «v>nnn:ttee  fX  xknt  vas  a^poizie^  ta  *■»—  'i^r 
Uj«  C'»4  h>^l^  9xA  the  oUerraiioDS  iip«jo  it  vL^&  ScDdcry 
bad  alrt^j  pab]i*be<L  Fire  ■wntltf  ebfsed  bc^ocv  tke  S«»- 
timtitm  df.  VAcaMwae  Yrvofpase  ua  \x  Tncedie  da  Cid  wre 
wsAh  public  in  Norember,  1 C37.^  These  are  ex^aiaBui  visk 
mo/'h  n^ptct  ktr  Coroeille,  and  profess  to  be  dnvm  «p 
with  bui  w^tMxt,  as  weD  as  at  the  instance  of  Sroderx.  It  Wt 
been  not  ancommoD  to  treat  this  criticisin  aaa  serrilekaHHi^ 
to  power*  But  a  perusal  o^  it  wiO  not  lead  as  to  cooiliM  so 
severe  a  reproach.  The  SentiiDens  de  FAfadfinit  are  drawa 
op  with  great  good  sense  and  dignitj.  The  spirit,  indeed,  of 
critical  orthodoxy  is  apparent ;  jet  this  was  sorelT  pardoaaUe 
in  an  age  when  the  riolatioo  of  ndes  had  as  ret  pfodnced 
nothing  but  such  pieces  as  those  of  Hardj.  It  is  easj  to 
•neer  at  Aristotle  when  we  have  a  Shakspeare ;  but  Anstode 
formed  his  rules  on  the  practice  of  Sopbodes.  Hie  Academj 
could  not  have  done  better  than  bj  inculcating  the  soandcft 
maxims  of  criticism ;  but  thej  were  a  little  too  narrow  in  tbeir 
application*  The  particular  judgments  which  thej  pass  oo 
each  sc^ne  o^  the  plaj,  as  well  as  those  on  the  style,  seem  for 
the  moHt  part  very  just,  and  such  as  later  critics  have  geiMv 
rally  adopted ;  so  that  we  can  really  see  little  ground  for  the 
allegation  of  undue  compliance  with  the  Cardinal's  prejudices, 
except  in  the  frigid  tone  of  their  praise,  and  in  their  omissioQ 
to  proclaim  that  a  great  dramatic  genius  had  arisen  in  France.* 
But  this  is  so  much  the  common  vice  or  blindness  of  critica, 
that  it  may  have  sprung  less  from  baseness  than  from  a  fear 
to  compromise  their  own  superiority  by  vulgar  admiration. 
The  Academy  had  great  pretensions,  and  Gomeille  was  not 
yot  the  Comeille  of  France  and  of  the  world. 

>  Pelllioa.     Tb«  prlntod  •dltion  b«an    doft  pM  toato  4  no  boolMor,  M  1»  nUm 
111*  diiU  of  1088.  loi  %  «t«  MM«  UMnto  poor  czeoMr  kt 


•  Th«3r   conclud*  bj  myliiff,  thftt,  lo 
•plU  of  tlM  teulta  of  Uik  pUy,~'  la  iiaYt«M 


ftMrtnne  ri  elto  lui  %  «t«  prodlcne. 
Tb«  Academy,  joctly.  In  ny 


•i  U  TAhAtD«of«  d«  nt  pftMloitf,  U  fore*    btemc  CorodUe  tm  maiiag  Chimin*  ro»- 
-      '    ^  -    -  -        the  HUM  day  UMt 

*'  Cela  fnrpa— 
mAU  dant  toua  cm  dAfkuta  'lid  onl  aeqalf    tout  aorta  de  ertence,  et  oe  pent  iiabia 


I  wm  paaetoBC, 
•t  la  d^llrateaee  de  pliMeun  de  tee  peo-    tent  to  marry  Rodrkue  the  aune  day  that 
-UMlkiUed  her  ftOier.    


•AM,  et  eet  affrAment  loespUcable  qnl  ae  he  had  killed  her  ftUier.  *'  Cela  ■ 
mAle  dana  toua  aea  dAfkuta  In!  ont  acqula  tout  aorte  de  ertence,  et  oe  pent  ^ 
un  rang   oonaid4rable  entre  lea  po«m«e    blabUrment  toober  dana  l^ftme  non  aeale> 


rnuKala  de  «e  genre  qui  ont  le  plna  donn4  ment  d'nne  aage  flUe.  mala  d^one  qni  aimic 
de  Mtlifkrtlon.  81  rantenr  ne  dolt  pea  le  plna  d^pouUM  dlMonear  et  d*hHi*- 
loule  aa  r«pulatkm  k  mm  mMte,  U  ne  la    nlt^"  fce.  —  p.  I». 
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25.  Gibert,  Goujet,  and  other  writers  enomerate  seyeral 
works  on  the  grammar  of  the  French  language  in 

this  period.  But  thej  were  superseded;  and  we  r^S^Stsoa 
may  ahnost  say,  that  an  era  was  made  in  the  national  ^I^^ 
literature,  by  the  publication  of  Vaugelas,  Remarques 
sur  la  Langue  Frun^aise,  in  1649.  Thomas  Comeille,  who,  as 
well  as  Patni,  published  notes  on  Yaugelas,  observes  that  the 
language  has  only  been  written  with  politeness  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  .remarks.  They  were  not  at  first  received 
with  general  i^probation,  and  some  even  in  later  times 
thought  them  too  scrupulous ;  but  they  gradually  became  of 
established  authority.  Vaugelas  is  always  clear,  modest,  and 
ingenuous  in  stating  his  opinion.  His  remarks  are  547  in 
number ;  no  gross  ^ult  being  noticed,  nor  any  one  which  is 
not  found  in  good  authors.  He  seldom  mentions  those  whom 
he  censures.  His  test  of  correct  language  is  the  manner 
of  speaking  in  use  with  the  best  part  (Si  jHtu  saine  partie)  of 
the  court,  conformably  with  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  best 
part  of  contemporary  authors.  But  though  we  must  have 
recourse  to  good  authors  in  order  to  establish  an  indisputably 
good  usage,  yet  the  court,  he  thinks,  contributes  incomparably 
more  tlum  books ;  the  consent  of  the  latter  being  as  it  were 
the  seal  and  confirmation  of  what  is  spoken  at  court,  and  deci- 
ding what  is  there  doubtfuL  And  those  who  study  the  best 
authors  get  rid  of  many  faults  common  at  court,  and  acquire  a 
peculiar  purity  of  style.  None,  however,  can  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  reckoned  good  language  at  court ;  since 
much  that  is  spoken  there  will  hsurdly  be  found  in  books.  In 
writing,  it  is  otherwise ;  and  he  admits  that  the  study  of  good 
authors  will  enable  us  to  write  well,  though  we  shall  write 
still  better  by  knowing  how  to  speak  welL  Yaugelas  tells 
us,  that  his  knowledge  was  acquired  by  long  practice  at 
court,  and  by  the  conversation  of  Cardinal  Perron  and  of 
Coeffeteau. 

26.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  in  his  Considerations  sur  TElo- 
quence  Frangaise,  1647,  has  endeavored  to  steer  a  iaiio«im 
middle  course  between  the  old  and  the  new  schools  >«^«y«- 
of  French  style,  but  with  a  marked  desire  to  withstand  the 
latter.  He  blames  Du  Yair  for  the  strange  and  barbarous 
words  he  employs.  He  laughs  also  at  the  nicety  of  those 
who  were  beginning  to  object  to  a  number  of  common  French 
words.    One  would  not  use  the  ooi^junction  Oar;    against 
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•pa 

jxsD    9  -aesTS^ 

Biff  ^ 

'ftr 

1  Sbxtra  jn« 

f-»^  ^ft?" 

"kiww    uut  '«  /■*rw.  m 

vmai  :w-^  Mua'LWF^L. 

r'lf-'  ^*>j«&  -D 

aCKTA 

-vi 

JUU^^        Iftt  TUJ»  -WB 

JblL  ^^ 

Vi 

i«i**-j*,  -iift  v-«  sut 

mHC  iur*rir>  -n#  «it 

'f:!/      ^acn  4CE3U1.  fcri«2:  -n  ^le  rv-3iHBBBC  4C  P^ri&. 
^mcaii^  v,niwc     S«  »  'iuo'ihce  3iaiiL.  -iBraJ  vol 

<i#  U^  iu^,^9tL  f/rm^irr.     Hi»  §me  ao*  ahrxv* 
^rtf^ly  mA  n^*ij  Frendk:  boi  I  Wre  bcea  led 


^ 
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praise  what  has  strack  me  in  the  substance  of  his  pleadings ; 
Which,  whether  read  at  this  day  in  France  or  not,  are,  I  maj 
venture  to  say,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  lawyers,  like  those  to 
which  I  have  compared  them,  the  strictly  forensic  portion  of 
Greek  oratory.  In  some  speeches  of  Patru  which  are  more 
generally  praised, — that  on  his  own  reception  in  the  Aca- 
demy, and  one  complimentary  to  Christina, — it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  he  fidls  very  short  of  his  judicial  style :  the  orna- 
ments are  commonplace,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  panegyri- 
cal department  of  oratory;  in  all  ages  less  important  and 
valuable  than  the  other  two.  It  shoidd  be  added,  that  Patru 
was  not  only  one  of  the  purest  writers,  but  one  of  the  best 
critics  whom  France  possessed.^ 

28.  The  forensic  speeches  of  Le  Maistre  are  more  elo- 
quent, in  a  popular  sense  of  the  word,  more  ardent,  And  or  u 
more  imaginative,  than  those  of  Patru.  The  one  ^'*^*^*^' 
addresses  the  judges  alone :  the  other  has  a  view  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  one  seeks  the  success  of  his  cause  alone;  the 
other,  that  and  his  own  glory  together.  The  one  will  be 
more  prized  by  the  lovers  of  legal  reasoning;  the  other,  by  the 
majority  of  mankind.  The  one  more  reminds  us  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  for  his  private  clients,  the  other  of  those 
of  Cicero.  Le  Maistre  is  fervid  and  briUiant, — he  hurries 
us  with  him ;  in  aU  his  pleadings,  warmth  is  his  first  charac- 
teristic, and  a  certain  elegance  is  the  second.  In  the  power 
of  statement,  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  is  inferior  to  Patru : 
both  are  excellent.  Wherever  great  moral  or  social  topics, 
or  extensive  views  of  history  and  human  nature,  can  be 
employed,  Le  Maistre  has  the  advantage.  Both  are  concise, 
relatively  to  the  common  verbosity  of  the  bar ;  but  Le  Maistre 
has  much  more  that  might  be  retrenched, — not  that  it  is  re- 
dundant in  expression,  but  unnecessary  in  substance.  This  is 
owing  to  his  ambitious  display  of  general  erudition :  hb  quo- 
tations are  too  frequent  and  too  ornamental,  partly  drawn  from 
the  ancients,  but  more  from  the  fiithers.  Ambrose,  in  fact, 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  Basil  and  Gregory,  were 
the  models  whom  the  writers  of  this  age  were  accustomed  to 
study ;  and  hence  they  are  often,  and  Le  Maistre  among  the 
rest,  too  apt  to  declaim  where  they  should  prove,  and  to  use 


s  FOTMUinjioTFiUnittaihlfBoauMt  teocM"    T«i  thty  ««v»  not  iniieh  abov* 

DhMtiM  dt  rrmne*,  vol.  It  p.  66:  '*8m  thirty  jmi*  oM,— eo  moeh  had  Um  1u»- 

plaldqjen  nnrvDt  tneon  a^ourd^km  d»  gnafc*   rhaand,  m  to  niki  of  wzitfaig, 

B>od6k  poor  tefirt  eorrwttiMiit  en  notrt  within  thai  am*. 
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•::^r  -*►-:*-».  -sat  -v*  m-rir  ?^ad  :3k3l  ▼^ni  hrj*  ir-snri  a:  ^jor 

strut  *^t*?^*-'*_  f  .r  *  i»  TT,  r**OTra2iia-T  ai  ^laisr  cnaaaiai  rf 
ivv^.  «c<:  V,  ^^•lu.v  voac  ^^-^aii!*!  x  sob  a-xoacBK  viik 

7'->*rT  SAT*,  sr,-w*rf*T.  TSLxr.j  i-?— » :  ftciBfr  ot  ibHB.  e^peciulj 
t/j':  w*x  ^mr-j^*,  ar»  f::-!  ^'  pirtasacrr.  mad  ie?jcm  iheir  pages 
^f^^  aA  ex*^:«^i7^  a/>i  rr'^>:«*oerr<s  f"**^',**  of  Tali  ''■!  «b- 
kvrwft  '^.r^ ; '  at  fA^jer  i.r3ca-  w^  a«  <ii?e^i«<ed  by  coOoqml 
»ri^  ^ry*^  rr.- j%r  yiir^cip  or  prorert* ;  nrw  is  it  lancoumtm  to 
^rW  t/K«r^  f/^y^lu:  f>i^ini*r>!d  doc  oqIt  in  the  mmt  aothor,  but 
ffi  Oi^  *^i^  pa-*a^^a,  Tbeir  peno(i&,  except  in  «  rery  few;  are 
Ul'ffffiftXnviUrfi  ^A  u^ju*\t  prolooged ;  their  ean  (again  with 
tttrtn^,  t'Xt^Aifpm)  teem  to  hare  been  insensible  to  tlie  beauty 
t/f  rtiythmi/aJ  pm^^ ;  grace  h  oofmnooly  wanting ;  and  their 
ttffi'um  iA  the  artifices  of  style,  when  they  thoof^  at  aO  aboot 
Oi^n,  wan  not  congenial  to  our  own  language.  This  may  be 
#l#*«?rr>f9d  a  gfmeral  description  of  the  fln^ish  writers  under 
t\tafum  aivl  Charles :  we  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  some 

(  IM  PfiV§  •dltlon  of  BM»9p  BanH    to  omm  tkaa  tteton  bmidrBd,  Um  fWftlw 

•If  lie  MH|»I<V»4    I7     llJlA.      TImJ  1 


^frflffl,   »•  )•«««  «   fWMiirf    of  annraal    part  boinf  of  lAtla  or  Gmk  odgto ' 
r  liJiA.    TImj  anooat    Mt  QilHAmi 
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of  the  moBt  &inou8,  and  who  maj,  in  a  certain  degree,  be 
deemed  to  modify  this  censure. 

30.  I  wiU  begin  with  a  passage  of  very  considerable  beauty, 
which  is  here  out  of  its  place,  since  it  was  written  in  a^ri  ot 
the  year  1598.  It  is  found  in  the  Apology  for  the  *""• 
Earl  of  Essex,  published  among  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  passing,  I  suppose,  commonly  for  his.  It  seems  neverthe- 
less, in  my  judgment,  &r  more  probably  genuine.  We  have 
nowhere  in  our  early  writers  a  flow  of  words  so  easy  and 
graceful,  a  structure  so  harmonbus,  a  series  of  antitheses  so 
spirited  without  affectation,  an  absence  of  quaintness,  pedant- 
ry, and  vulgarity  so  truly  gentlemanlike,  a  paragraph  so 
worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  age.  This  could  not 
have  come  from  Bacon,  who  never  divested  himself  of  a 
certain  didactic  formality,  even  if  he  could  have  counterfeited 
that  chivalrous  generosity  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
feeL  It  is  the  language  of  a  soldier's  heart,  with  the 
unstudied  grace  of  a  noble  courtier.^ 

31.  Enolles,  already  known  by  a  spirited  translation  of 
Bodin's  Commonwealth,  pubh'shed  in  1610  a  copious  KooOct't 
History  of  the  Turks,  bringing  down  his  narrative  ^'^^JJJiJ' 
to  the  most  recent  times.    Johnson,  in  a  paper  of 

the  Rambler,  has  given  him  the  superiority  over  all  Englbh 


1  **  A  wtyrd  for  mj  Mendshlp  with  th« 
ehWf  men  of  ftctioQt  and  &Tor  genenllj 
to  the  men  of  war ;  and  then  I  oome  to 
their  main  ol^tion,  whieh  ie  mj  crom- 
ing  of  the  treaty  In  hand.  For  mott  of 
them  that  are  accounted  the  ehlef  men 
of  action,  I  do  oonfeen,  I  do  entirely  love 
them.  They  have  been  my  companiom 
both  abroad  and  at  home ;  eome  of  them 
began  the  wars  with  me,  most  have  had 
place  under  me,  and  many  haire  had  me  a 
witneas  of  their  rising  fh>m  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  priTate  men  to  those  chargee 
which  since  by  their  virtue  they  have  ob- 
tained. Now  that  I  have  tried  them,  I 
would  riiooee  them  for  friends,  if  I  had 
them  not:  before  I  had  tried  them,  Qod 
by  his  providence  ohoee  them  for  me.  I 
lore  than  for  mine  own  sake  ;  for  I  find 
•weetneas  in  their  oonTeraation,  strong 
asHiKtance  in  their  employments  with  me, 
and  happiness  in  their  friendship.  I  love 
them  for  their  virtues'  sake,  and  for  their 
greatnen  of  mind  (for  little  minds,  though 
never  so  ftiU  of  rlrtue.  can  be  but  a  little 
▼irtuoua),  and  for  their  grsat  understand- 
ing; fi»r  to  understand  little  things,  or 
things  not  of  use.  is  little  better  than  to 
understand  nothing  at  all.  I  love  them 
for  their  aflietioM:   for  Mlf-lovlng  men 


love  ease,  pleasure,  and  proAt ;  but  they 
that  lore  pains,  danger,  and  Ikme,  show 
that  they  love  public  profit  more  than 
themselves.  I  love  them  for  mv  country's 
sake ;  for  they  are  Kngland's  best  armor 
of  defence,  and  weapons  of  offence.  If  we 
may  hare  peace,  they  have  purchased  it ; 
if  we  must  have  war,  they  must  manage 
it.  Yet,  while  we  are  doubtfkil  and  In 
treaW.  we  must  value  ourselves  br  what 
mar  be  done,  and  the  enemy  will  value 
us  by  what  hath  been  done  by  our  chief 
men  of  action. 

**  That  generally  I  am  aflected  to  the 
men  of  war,  It  should  not  seem  strange  to 
any  reasonable  man.  Every  man  doth. 
love  them  of  his  own  profession.     The 

Kve  Judges  fovor  the  students  of  the 
;  the  rpverend  bishops,  the  laborers 
in  the  ministry ;  and  I  '(since  her  Mi^)e^ty 
hath  yearly  used  my  service  in  her  lat* 
actions)  must  reckon  myself  In  the  num- 
ber of  her  men  of  war.  Befbre  action, 
Providence  makes  me  cheri«h  them  for 
what  they  can  do;  in  action,  necessity 
makes  me  value  them  fbr  the  service  they 
do ;  and  afteraction,  experience  a 
fblness  make  me  love  tiism  for  ti 
tbej  have  d 
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v/^**  %  '**^.-^  m^ 
■*./?*   -*•  *  «^Tsav*t 

>r  uAi^^   4fvl  ^  #- v.«r  vx  imm  -•«*  ?^ 
*i^  *u-^  j-^^v-u^irt  "Siiic   ift   rvUit   Jar 

^^'vw^ii/^i^,  Vf  w**^^, '•*-  K-J-  KOft   flf  inira 

•A ^4^  *>r;^«>,r>y|  U,tr^*p^0A  Ecsr.^  57  k»  T^dif^  fey  «■! 
>l«  Uf^UtfH  Hf^^xtk,  71^  tc'//:^  waft  ajeo  aev  is  Fr^iKni  vcc 
f  v  li  ###  pfHtt^ntU ;   ^zrvftm,  m  rrmt^mnsfm  vit^  ordiaarr 

IJM(  <i//f^#*t  M^Mrm,  ft/*d  fun{%%Wtn%  numj  occ  mbcwm  for  tke  [ 
$4ti4-utM  id  Htt^fiU^.  'I\i0rm  w#rrc  di^pkjed*  noC  in  deplk  of 
iSttm^St^,  tff  t'4f^fUmntntm  of  eoHaienl  erndhioo,  bat  m  a  strle 
mni  itt  M  i^fW^T  td  nairatkin  wbiHi  JoIumod  fau  doC  too  bigUj 
KiP/IM/  MU  /linkTifiiionf  are  rivid  md  anhnated;  circnm- 
»fMf»f}Ml,  f/iit  m;i  Ui  ft'tthUineMi  bb  cbanurten  are  drawn  with 
n  «i(M/titf  tf^'fH'lL  It  U,  indi^  difficalt  to  estimate  the  meritu 
id  mi  h\nUtr\Mt  ifvry  Mfcumielj  without  haying  bef<H«  oar 
t^ytm  liU  oriKlrmI  iMiurce*:  he  maj  probablj  have  tranelated 
liMicli  (lint  wi<  Milinins  and  he  had  shown  that  he  knew  how  to 
MMti«liM0.  In  (he  styln  of  Knolles,  there  is  sometimee,  as 
•UtUmm  hMA  hliit4Ml|  a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  ever/ 

•  MMBbtar,  No.  IS. 
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phrase  effective :  but  he  is  exempt  from  the  osoal  blemishes 
of  his  age ;  and  his  command  of  the  language  is  so  extensive, 
that  we  should  not  err  in  placing  him  among  the  first  of  our 
elder  writers.  Comparing,  as  a  specimen  of  Knolles's  man- 
ner, his  description  of  the  execution  of  Mustapha,  son  of 
Soljman,  with  that  given  by  Robertson,  where  the  latter  his- 
torian has  been  as  circumstantial  as  his  limits  would  permit, 
we  shaU  perceive  that  the  former  paints  better  his  stoiy,  and 
deepens  better  its  interest.^ 

32.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  is  a  proof  of  the 
respect  for  laborious  learning  that  had  long  distin-  BaM^f. 
guished  Europe.  We  should  eiqpect  from  the  prison-  Htatory  of 
hours  of  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  busy  intriguer  in  **^  ^**'**** 
state  affairs,  a  poet  and  man  of  genius,  something  well  worth 
our  notice ;  but  hardly  a  prolix  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
hardly  disquisitions  on  the  site  of  Paradise  and  the  travels  of 
Cain.  These  are  probably  translated,  with  littie  alteration, 
from  some  of  the  learned  writings  of  the  Continent :  they  are 
by  much  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Raleigh's  work.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  story  is  told  more  fully  and  exactiy  than 
by  any  earlier  English  author,  and  with  a  plain  eloquence 
which  has  given  this  book  a  classical  reputation  in  our  lan- 
guage, though  from  its  length,  and  the  want  of  that  critical 
sifting  of  facts  which  we  now  justly  demand,  it  is  not  greatiy 
read.  Raleigh  has  intermingled  political  reflections,  and 
illustrated  his  history  by  episodes  from  modem  times,  which 
perhaps  are  now  the  most  interesting  passages.  It  descends 
only  to  the  second  Macedonian  War :  the  continuation  might 
have  been  more  generally  valuable;  but  either  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  as  Raleigh  himself  tells  us,  or  the  new 
schemes  of  ambition  which  unfortunately  opened  upon  his 
eyes,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  large  plan  he  had  formed. 
There  is  littie  now  obsolete  in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  nor, 
to  any  great  degree,  in  his  turn  of  phrase;  the  periods, 
when  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  show  that  artificial 
structure  which  we  find  in  Sidney  and  Hooker ;  he  is  less 
pedantic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  never 
affected. 

>  Knolkt,  p.  615.    Bobartno's  CbarlM  obMmd.  thM  I  migfal  hmw  MBtlooM 

the  nfth,  book  zl.    [The  piindpel  Autho-  BaBbequiiu  in  «  fonner  ▼olome  amoof 

rity  Ibr  thto  dew^ptkm  appawt  lo  be  fhe  good  UUn  wwibmt  of  the  tizleeBth 

Bosbeqninc,  in  his  ezceUent  Legatkmie  oeatoiy.  — 1812.] 
TuzckM  Bplilol».     It  hM  been  JiuUj 
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babilitj,  but  a  transient  effect  A  &r  more  imporant  event 
btabiMi-  ^^  ^^®  establishment  of  the  French  Academj. 
iiMat  of  France  was  ruled  by  a  great  minister,  who  loved  her 
A^dlemy.  S^^T  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  This,  indeed,  has  been  common 
to  many  statesmen ;  but  it  was  a  more  peculiar  honor 
to  l^chelieu,  that  he  felt  the  dignity  which  letters  conferred 
on  a  nation.  He  was  himself  not  deficient  in  literary  taste : 
his  epistolary  style  is  manly,  and  not  without  elegance :  he 
wrote  theology  in  his  own  name,  and  histoiy  in  that  of  Meze- 
ray ;  but,  what  is  most  to  the  present  purpose,  his  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  theatre  led  him  not  only  to  invent  subjects  for 
other  poets,  but,  as  it  has  been  believed,  to  compose  one 
forgotten  tragi-comedy,  Mirame,  without  assistance.^  He 
availed  himself^  fortunately,  of  an  opportunity  which  almost 
every  statesman  would  have  disregarded,  to  found  the  most 
illustrious  institution  in  the  annals  of  polite  literature. 

22.  The  French  Academy  sprang  from  a  private  society  (^ 
men  of  letters  at  Paris,  who,  about  the  year  1629,  agreed  to 
meet  once  a  week,  as  at  an  ordinary  visit,  conversing  on  all 
subjects,  and  especially  on  literature.  Such  among  them  as 
were  authors  communicated  their  works,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  free  and  fair  criticism.  This  continued  for  three  or 
four  years  with  such  harmony  and  mutual  satisfaction,  that 
the  old  men,  who  remembered  this  period,  says  Uieir  historian^ 
Pelisson,  looked  back  upon  it  as  a  golden  age.  They  were 
but  nine  in  number,  of  whom  Giomtkuld  ana  Chi^lain  are 
the  only  names  by  any  means  famous;  and  their  meetings 
were  at  first  very  private.  More  by  degrees  were  add^ 
among  others  Boisrobert,  a  favorite  of  Richelieu,  who  liked 
to  hear  frx)m  him  the  news  of  Uie  town.  The  Cardinal, 
pleased  with  the  account  of  this  society,  suggested  their  public 
establishment  This,  it  is  said,  was  unpleasing  to  every  one 
of  Uiem,  and  some  proposed  to  refrise  it :  but  the  consideration, 
that  the  offers  of  such  a  man  wero  not  to  be  slighted,  over- 
powered their  modesty ;  and  they  consented  to  beoome  aroyal 
institution.  They  now  enlarged  their  numbers,  created  oflicere, 
and  began  to  keep  registers  of  their  proceedings.  These 
records  commence  on  March  13,  1634,  and  are  the  basis  of 
Pelisson's  history.  The  name  of  French  Academy  was 
chosen  after  some  deliberation.  They  were  established  by 
letters  patent  in  January,  1635,  which  die  Parliament  of  Paris 

>  rooteMDt,  ffift.  do  TbMtro,  p.  M. 
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enregistered  wiUi  great  relactance,  requiring  not  only  a  letter 
fix>m  Richelieu,  but  an  express  order  from  the  king;  and 
when  this  was  completed  in  July,  1637,  it  was  with  a  singu- 
lar proviso,  that  the  Academy  should  meddle  with  nothing  but 
the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  the  French  language, 
and  such  books  as  might  be  written  by  themselves,  or  by  oth- 
ers who  should  desire  their  interference.  This  learned  body 
of  lawyers  had  some  jealousy  of  the  innovations  of  Richelieu ; 
and  one  of  them  said  it  reminded  him  of  Uie  satire  of  Juve- 
nal, where  the  senate,  after  ceasing  to  bear  its  part  in  public 
afifdrs,  was  consulted  about  the  sauce  for  a  turbot^ 

23.  The  professed  object  of  the  Academy  was  to  purify  the 
language  from  vulgar,  technical,  or  ignorant  usages,  ^^  ot^ti 
and  to  establish  a  fixed  standard.  The  Academi-  uideoiifa- 
dans  undertook  to  guard  scrupulously  the  correctness  *^^°°* 
of  Uieir  own  works,  examining  the  arguments,  Uie  method,  the 
style,  the  structure  of  each  particular  word.  It  was  proposed 
by  one  that  they  should  swear  not  to  use  any  word  which  had 
been  rejected  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  They  soon  began  to 
labor  in  their  vocation,  always  bringing  words  to  the  test  of 
good  usage,  and  deciding  accordingly.  These  decisions  are 
recorded  in  their  registers.  Their  number  was  fixed  by  the 
letters  patent  at  forty,  having  a  director,  chanceUor,  and  secre- 
tary ;  d:ke  two  former  changed  every  two,  afterwards  every 
three  months,  the  last  chosen  for  life.  They  read  discourses 
weekly,  which,  by  the  titles  of  some  that  Pelisson  has  given 
us,  seem  rather  trifiing  and  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  acade- 
mies ;  but  this  practice  was  soon  disused.  Their  more  impor- 
tant and  ambitious  occupations  were  to  compile  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar :  Chapelain  drew  up  the  scheme  of  the  former, 
in  which  it  was  determined,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  give  no 
quotations,  but  to  form  it  from  about  twenty-six  good  authors 
in  prose,  and  twenty  in  verse.  Vaugelas  was  intrusted  with 
the  chief  direction  of  this  work. 

24.  The  Academy  was  subjected,  in  its  very  infancy,  to  a 
severe  trial  of  that  literary  integrity  without  which  j^  p^^^Hrt,^ 
such  an  institution  can  only  escape  frx>m  being  per-  «  eritiqa* 
nidous  to  the  republic  of  letters  by  becoming  too  *»***•  <^- 
despicable  and  odious  to  produce  mischief.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cid,  Richelieu,  who  had  taken  up  a  stron|^  preju- 
dice against  it,  insisted  that  the  Academy  should  publish  their 
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opiDloo  oo  this  plaj.  Tlie  more  prodent  part  of  that  bodj 
were  retr  loath  to  dedare  themsehi^s  at  so  earl j  a  period  of 
their  own  existence :  but  the  Cardiiial  was  not  apt  to  take 
excnees ;  and  a  committee  d  three  was  aj^xnoted  to  examine 
the  Gd  hself^  and  the  ohserratioDS  npoo  it  which  Scndeiy 
had  alreadj  pahhshed.  Five  months  ehqjsed  before  the  Sen- 
timens  de  FAcademie  Fran^aiae  snr  la  Trag^die  da  Cid  were 
made  poUic  in  November,  1637.^  These  are  expressed  with 
mnch  respect  for  Gnneilley  and  profess  to  be  drawn  up 
with  his  assent,  as  well  as  at  the  instance  oi  Scuderj.  It  has 
been  not  nnccMnmon  to  treat  this  criticism  as  a  serrfle  homage 
to  power.  But  a  pemsal  of  it  will  not  lead  ns  to  confirm  so 
serere  a  repattfidi.  Tl^  Sentimens  de  I'Acad^mie  are  drawn 
op  with  great  good  sense  and  dignity.  Tl^  spirit,  indeed,  of 
critical  CMthodoxj  is  apparent ;  jet  this  was  smelj  pardonable 
in  an  age  when  the  vitiation  of  rules  had  as  jet  prodaced 
nothing  hot  such  pieces  as  those  of  Hardj.  It  is  easj  to 
sneer  at  Aristotle  when  we  hare  a  Shakspeare  ;  bat  Aristotle 
fonned  his  roles  cm  the  practice  of  Sophodes.  The  Academy 
coold  not  have  done  better  than  bj  inculcating  the  soundest 
maxims  of  criticism ;  hot  thej  were  a  littie  too  narrow  in  their 
application.  The  particular  judgments  which  thej  pass  on 
each  scene  of  the  plaj,  as  well  as  those  on  the  stjle,  seem  for 
the  most  part  verj  just,  and  such  as  later  critics  have  gene- 
rail  J  adopted ;  so  that  we  can  reallj  see  littie  ground  for  the 
allegation  of  undue  compliance  with  the  Cardinal's  prejudices, 
except  in  the  fingid  tone  of  their  praise,  and  in  their  omission 
to  proclaim  that  a  great  dramatic  genius  had  arisen  in  France.' 
But  this  is  so  much  the  common  vice  or  blindness  of  critics, 
that  it  maj  have  sprung  less  fit>m  baseness  than  fixnn  a  fear 
to  compromise  their  own  superioritj  bj  vulgar  admiration. 
The  Academj  had  great  pretensions,  and  Comeille  was  not 
jet  tiie  Comeille  of  France  and  of  the  world. 

1  Pellbon.     Th«  printed  edition  beui  dolt  pM  tonte  k  ton  bonbeor,  el  k  mJtmxm 

the  date  of  1688.  Ini  »  «t«  UMa  UMimIe  poor  exraaar  1» 

*  Tbey  conclude  by  nying,  th»t,  in  ftntnne  d  elle  loi  ft  €ti  prodtcoe." 
■piteof  tlMlkaltiofthiepUij/'UinaYTetA  Tbe  Academy.  Jottly,  In  my  opinion, 
et  ]»  T^htaMDce  de  »ea  peailone,  la  fSorce  blame  ConMille  for  making  Cbimtoe  cov- 
et la  d^lkatoMe  de  pliuieiin  de  see  pen-  sent  to  marry  Rodrtooe  tbe  aune  day  that 
■«ee,  et  eet  agrftment  inexplicable  qui  ae  be  had  UUed  her  flttticr.  "  Gela  iiupa— 
m^  dans  tone  eea  d^fknta  Ini  ont  acqola  toot  aorte  de  crtence,  et  ne  pent  iiafim 
on  rang  considerable  entre  ka  poifmea  blablvment  tomber  dana  I'ftme  non  andr- 
Fran^ais  de  ee  genre  qui  ont  le  pins  donnA  ment  d'nne  sage  flUe.  mais  dHine  qnl  n««4t 
dft  Mtia&ctton.  81  Tanteur  ne  doit  pas  le  plus  d^pouUM  dlionnear  et  d*haia- 
feonte  sa  r«pntatkm  4  aon  mMte,  U  na  la  nit«,"  &«. — p.  4». 
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25.  Gibert,  Goujet,  and  other  writers  eQumerate  seyeral 
works  on  the  crrammar  of  the  French  laniniai^  in  „ 

this  period.  But  they  were  superseded;  and  we  nnuSuoa 
may  ahnost  say,  that  an  era  was  nuide  in  the  national  JJj^JJJSi!*' 
literature,  by  the  publication  of  Vaugelas,  Remarques 
sur  la  Langue  Frangoise,  in  1649.  Thomas  Comeille,  who,  as 
well  as  Patni,  published  notes  on  Vaugelas,  observes  that  the 
language  has  only  been  written  with  politeness  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  .remarks.  They  were  not  at  first  received 
with  general  i^probation,  and  some  even  in  later  times 
thought  them  too  scrupulous ;  but  they  gradually  became  of 
established  authority.  Vaugelas  is  always  clear,  modest,  and 
ingenuous  in  stating  his  opinion.  His  remarks  are  547  in 
number ;  no  gross  fault  being  noticed,  nor  any  one  which  is 
not  found  in  good  authors.  He  seldom  mentions  those  whom 
he  censures.  His  test  of  correct  language  is  the  manner 
of  speaking  in  use  with  the  best  part  {h  ]^u$  taine  partie)  of 
the  court,  conformably  with  Uie  manner  of  writing  in  the  best 
part  of  contemporary  authors.  But  though  we  must  have 
recourse  to  good  authors  in  order  to  establish  an  indisputably 
good  usage,  yet  the  court,  he  thinks,  contributes  incomparably 
more  than  books ;  the  consent  of  the  latter  being  as  it  were 
the  seal  and  confirmation  of  what  is  spoken  at  court,  and  deci- 
ding what  is  there  doubtfuL  And  those  who  study  Uie  best 
authors  get  rid  of  many  faults  common  at  court,  and  acquire  a 
peculiar  purity  of  style.  None,  however,  can  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  reckoned  good  language  at  court ;  since 
much  that  is  spoken  there  will  hs^y  be  found  in  books.  In 
writing,  it  is  otherwise ;  and  he  admits  that  Uie  study  of  good 
authors  will  enable  us  to  write  well,  Uiough  we  shall  write 
still  better  by  knowing  how  to  speak  well.  Vaugelas  tells 
us,  that  his  knowledge  was  acquired  by  long  practice  at 
court,  and  by  the  conversation  of  Cardinal  Perron  and  of 
Coefieteau. 

26.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  in  his  Considerations  sur  TElo- 
quence  Frangaise,  1647,  has  endeavored  to  steer  a  uMotiM 
middle  course  between  the  old  and  the  new  schools  **  ^*^*'* 
of  French  style,  but  wiUi  a  marked  desire  to  withstand  Uie 
latter.  He  blames  Du  Vair  for  the  strange  and  barbarous 
words  he  empk>ys.  He  laughs  also  at  the  nicety  of  those 
who  were  beginning  to  object  to  a  number  of  common  French 
words.    One  would  not  use  the  coqjuncUon  Car;    against 
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praise  what  has  struck  me  in  the  subetaoce  of  his  pleadings ; 
which,  whether  read  at  this  day  in  France  or  not,  are,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  worthy  to  he  studied  by  lawyers,  like  those  to 
which  I  have  compared  them,  the  strictly  forensic  portion  of 
Greek  oratory.  In  some  speeches  of  Patru  which  are  more 
generally  praised, — that  on  his  own  reception  in  the  Aca- 
demy, and  one  complimentary  to  Christina, — it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  he  falls  very  short  of  his  judicial  style :  the  orna- 
ments are  commonplace,  and  such  as  belong  to  Uie  pan^yri- 
cal  department  of  oratory;  in  all  ages  less  important  and 
valuable  than  Uie  other  two.  It  should  be  added,  that  Patru 
was  not  only  one  of  the  purest  writers,  but  one  of  the  best 
critics  whom  France  possessed.^ 

28.  The  forensic  speeches  of  Le  Maistre  are  more  elo- 
quent, in  a  popular  sense  of  Uie  word,  more  ardent,  And  or  u 
more  imaginative,  than  those  of  Patru.  The  one  >'"*»**^ 
addresses  the  judges  alone :  the  other  has  a  view  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  one  seeks  the  success  of  his  cause  alone;  the 
other,  that  and  his  own  glory  together.  The  one  will  be 
more  prized  by  the  lovers  of  legal  reasoning;  the  other,  by  the 
majority  of  mankind.  The  one  more  reminds  us  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  for  his  private  clients,  the  oUier  of  those 
of  Cicero.  Le  Maistre  is  fervid  and  brilliant, — he  hurries 
us  with  him ;  in  all  his  pleadings,  warmth  is  his  first  charac- 
teristic, and  a  certain  elegance  is  Uie  second.  In  the  power 
of  statement,  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  is  inferior  to  Patru : 
boUi  are  exceUent.  Wherever  great  moral  or  social  topics, 
or  extensive  views  of  history  and  human  nature,  can  be 
employed,  Le  Maistre  has  the  advantage.  Both  are  concise, 
relatively  to  the  common  verbosity  of  the  bar ;  but  Le  Maistre 
has  much  more  that  might  be  retrenched, — not  that  it  is  re- 
dundant in  expression,  but  lumecessary  in  substance.  This  is 
owing  to  his  ambiUous  display  of  general  erudiUon :  his  quo- 
tations are  too  frequent  and  too  ornamental,  partly  drawn  from 
the  ancients,  but  more  from  the  fiiUiers.  Ambrose,  in  fieu^ 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  Basil  and  Gregory,  were 
the  models  whom  the  writers  of  tlds  age  were  accustomed  to 
study ;  and  hence  they  are  often,  and  Le  Maistre  among  the 
rest,  too  apt  to  declaim  where  they  should  prove,  and  to  use 

>  FBn«iiltHijforPfttra,lBliliBimDW  ImapM.'*    Tet  they  w«r»  not  miwh  abovt 

niiutref  dft  PruMio,  vol.  H.  p.  66:  "8«fl  thirty  jmn  oM,— 00  moch  hftd  the  ten- 

plaMoycn  Mrvvnt  tnecn  oMjowiTktii  de  giuRe   rhaoKed,  m  to  rulM  of  writfuct 

BK>d^  poor  4erlra  comctMiMnt  en  notre  within  that  ttme. 

VOL.  l^  28 
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ai*gamentd  from  analogy,  rather  striking  to  the  common  hear- 
er, than  likely  to  weigh  much  with  a  tribunaL  He  has  less 
simplicity,  less  purity  of  taste,  than  Patru ;  his  animated  lan- 
guage would,  in  our  courts,  be  firequently  effectave  with  a 
jury,  but  would  seem  too  indefinite  and  commonplace  to  Uie 
judges :  we  should  crowd  to  hear  Le  Maistre,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  decide  with  Patru.  They  are  both,  however, 
very  superior  advocates,  and  do  great  honor  to  the  French  bar. 
29.  A  sensible  improvement  in  the  general  style  of  English 

writers  had  come  on  before  the  expiration  of  the 
menTixr  sixteenth  century;  the  rude  and  rough  phrases, 
^j^       sometimes  almost  requiring  a  glossary,  which  lie  as 

spots  of  rust  on  the  pages  of  Latimer,  Grafton,  Ayl- 
mer,  or  even  Ascham,  had  been  chiefiy  polished  away :  if  we 
meet  in  Sidney,  Hooker,  or  the  prose  of  Spenser,  with  obso- 
lete expressions  or  forms,  we  fii^  none  that  are  in  the  least 
unintelligible,  none  that  give  us  offence.  But  to  this  next 
period  belong  most  of  those  whom  we  commonly  reckon  our 
old  English  writers;  men  often  of  such  sterling  worth  for 
their  sense,  that  we  might  read  them  with  little  regard  to  their 
language,  yet,  in  some  instances  at  least,  possessing  much  that 
demands  praise  in  this  respect  They  are  genersdly  nervous 
and  effective,  copious  to  redundancy  in  their  conunand  of 
words,  apt  to  employ  what  seemed  to  them  ornament  with 
much  imagination  rather  than  judicious  taste,  yet  seldom 
degenerating  into  commonplace  and  indefinite  phraseology. 
They  have,  however,  many  defects  ;  some  of  them,  especially 
the  most  learned,  are  fiill  of  pedantry,  and  deform  their  pages 
by  an  excessive  and  preposterous  mixture  of  lAtinisms  un- 
known before ;  ^  at  other  times,  we  are  disgusted  by  colloquial 
and  even  vulgar  idioms  or  proverbs ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to 
find  these  opposite  blemishes  not  only  in  the  same  author,  but 
in  the  same  passages.  Their  periods,  except  in  a  very  few,  are 
ill-constructed  and  tediously  prolonged ;  their  ears  (again  with 
some  exceptions)  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  rhythmical  prose ;  grace  is  commonly  wanting ;  and  their 
notion  of  the  artifices  of  style,  when  they  Uiought  at  all  about 
them,  was  not  congenial  to  our  own  language.  This  may  be 
deemed  a  general  description  of  the  English  writers  under 
James  and  Charles :  we  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  some 

>  lo  Pntt^f  edition  of  Bishop  HaU^  to  more  than  derea  hnodiwl,  Um  fi««l« 
works,  w»  have  a  ckMaarf  of  nniuiui  part  bcine  of  Latin  or  Grtak  orlgiB:  mmd* 
vordi  employed  by  him.    Thegr  amount    are  QalMnani. 
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of  the  most  &II10U8,  and  who  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be 
deemed  to  modify  this  censure. 

30.  I  will  begin  with  a  passage  of  very  considerable  beauty, 
which  is  here  out  of  its  place,  since  it  was  written  in  Ekri  or 
the  year  1598.  It  is  found  in  the  Apobgy  for  the  *^** 
£ari  of  Essex,  published  among  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  passing,  I  suppose,  commonly  for  his.  It  seems  neverthe- 
less, in  my  judgment,  far  more  probably  genuine.  We  have 
nowhere  in  our  early  writers  a  flow  of  words  so  easy  and 
graceful,  a  structure  so  harmonious,  a  series  of  antitheses  so 
spirited  without  affectation,  an  absence  of  quaintness,  pedant- 
ry, and  vulgarity  so  truly  gentlemanlike,  a  paragraph  so 
worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  age.  This  could  not 
have  come  fix>m  Bacon,  who  never  divested  himself  of  a 
certain  didactic  formality,  even  if  he  could  have  counterfeited 
that  chivalrous  generosity  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
feeL  It  is  the  language  of  a  soldier's  heart,  with  the 
unstudied  grace  of  a  noble  courtier.^ 

31.  Knolles,  already  known  by  a  spirited  translation  of 
Bodin's  Commonwealth,  puUished  in  1610  a  copious  KsoUet's 
History  of  the  Turks,  bringing  down  his  narrative  in«tory  of 
to  the  most  recent  times.    Jo^son,  in  a  paper  of   **"  Turk*. 
the  Rambler,  has  given  him  the  superiority  over  all  English 


>  '*  A  word  for  my  Mendship  with  th« 
ehkf  men  of  Mtlon,  and  fitvor  gvoenJily 
to  tb«  men  of  war ;  and  ih«n  I  eom«  to 
their  main  oti|)ection,  which  ia  my  eroM- 
in(  of  tti«  treaty  in  liand.  For  most  ot 
them  that  are  accounted  tlM  chief  men 
of  action,  I  do  coofeiw,  I  do  entirely  lo^w 
them.  Tliey  liare  been  my  companions 
both  abroad  and  at  h<mie ;  aome  of  them 
begui  tlie  wart  with  me,  most  liai«  had 
place  under  me,  and  many  liare  tud  me  a 
witoees  of  their  rising  tnm  captains,  lieu- 
tenants,  and  prirate  men  to  those  cluu-gea 
which  since  by  their  virtue  they  hare  ob- 
tained. Now  that  I  have  tried  them,  I 
would  choose  them  for  friends,  if  I  had 
them  not :  belbre  I  had  tried  them,  God 
by  his  proTidence  ehose  them  fbr  me.  I 
lore  tliem  tar  mine  own  salie  ;  fbr  I  find 
sweetness  in  their  couTersation,  strong 
assistance  in  their  employments  with  me, 
and  liappiness  in  their  friendship.  I  lore 
them  Ibr  their  virtues*  salie,  and  fbr  their 
greatness  of  mind  (fbr  little  minds,  tiiongh 
never  so  fhU  of  virtue,  can  be  but  a  little 
▼irtuous),  and  fbr  their  great  understand* 
faig;  fbr  to  understand  little  things,  or 
things  not  of  use.  is  little  better  than  to 
understand  nothing  at  all.  I  love  them 
Unr  their  aOictioos:   Ibr  islMovlng  men 


loTS  ease,  pleasure,  and  profit;  but  they 
that  loTe  pains,  danger,  and  fkme,  show 
that  they  lore  public  profit  more  than 
themselves.  I  love  them  fbr  mv  country's 
sake ;  for  they  are  Sngland's  best  armor 
of  detfroce,  and  weapons  of  oliBnce.  If  we 
may  liaee  peace,  they  have  purchased  It ; 
if  we  must  have  war,  thev  must  manaire 
it.  Tet,  while  we  are  doubtfhl  and  In 
treaty,  we  must  value  ourselves  bv  what 
maT  be  done,  and  ttie  enemy  will  ralue 
us  by  what  hath  been  done  by  our  chief 
men  of  action. 

**That  generally  I  am  aflbcted  to  the 
men  of  war,  it  should  not  seem  strange  to 
any  reasonable  man.  livery  man  doth 
love  them  of  his  own  profession.     The 

Kve  Judges  fhvor  the  students  of  the 
;  the  reverend  bishops,  the  laborers 
in  the  ministry ;  and  1  *( since  her  iUy^tj 
hath  yearly  used  my  service  in  her  lat^ 
acttons)  must  reckon  myself  In  the  num- 
ber of  her  men  of  war.  Beftne  action, 
Proridence  makes  me  cherish  them  for 
what  they  can  do;  in  action,  necessity 
makes  me  value  them  fbr  the  service  they 
do ;  and  after  action,  expwienee  and  tiuuik- 
fhlness  make  me  love  thsm  Ibr  tbs  servtoa 
th«7  hare  dona.*^ 
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historians.    ''He  has  displayed  all  the  excellences  that 
ration  can  admit.     His  style,  thongh  s<Hnewhat  obecnred   bj 
time,  and  vitiated  by  fiedse  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and 
clear.  •  ,  .  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obocn- 
Tttj  hut  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose 
story  he  relates.    It  seldom  happens  that  all  drcumatances 
concur  to  hi^piness  or  fame.    The  nation  which  produced 
this  great  historian  has  the  grief  of  seeing  his  genius  empkjed 
upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject;  and  that  writer  who 
might  have  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name  by  a  history  of  his 
own  country,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  diuoger  of  ohtivioo, 
by  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions   cf  which   none 
desire  to  be  infbnned.**^     The  subject,  however,  appeared  to 
KnoUes,  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  say  erroneously,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  that  he  could  have  selected.    It  was  the 
riae  and  growth  of  a  mighty  nation,  seccmd  only  to  Rome  in 
the  constancy  of  success,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  empire ;  a 
nation  fierce  and  terrible  in  that  age,  the  present  scourge  of 
half  Christciidom,  and,  though  fiom  our  remoteness  not  very 
fbrmtdable  to  ourselves,  still  one  of  which  not  the  bookish 
man  in  his  closet  or  the  statesman  in  council  had  alone  heard, 
but  the  smith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman  at  his  plough. 
A  long  decrepitude  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  one  hand,  uid 
our  frequent  alliance  with  it  on  the  other,  have  since  oblite- 
rated the  apprehensions  and  interests  of  every  kind  which 
were  awakened  throughout  Europe  by  its  youthful  fiiry  and 
its  mature  strength.  The  subject  was  also  new  in  England,  yet 
rich  in  materials ;  various,  in  comparison  with  ordinary  his- 
tory, though  not  perhaps  so  fertile  of  philosophical  observation 
as  some  others,  and  furnishing  many  occasions  for  the  peculiar 
talents  of  KnoUes.    These  were  displayed,  not  in  depth  of 
thought,  or  copiousness  of  collateral  erudition,  but  in  a  style 
and  in  a  power  of  narration  which  Johnson  has  not  too  highly 
extolled.     His  descriptions  are  vivid  and  animated ;  circum- 
stantial, but  not  to  feebleness :  his  characters  are  drawn  with 
a  strong  pendL    It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  estimate  the  merita 
of  an  historian  very  accurately  without  having  before  our 
eyes  his  original  sources:   he  may  probably  have  translated 
much  that  we  admire,  and  he  had  shown  that  he  knew  how  to 
tranriate.    In  the  style  of  KnoUes,  there  is  sometimes,  as 
Johnson  has  hinted,  a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  every 
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phrase  effective :  bat  he  is  exempt  from  the  Dsnal  blemishes 
of  his  age ;  and  his  command  of  the  language  is  so  extensive, 
that  we  should  not  err  in  placing  him  among  the  first  of  oar 
elder  writers.  Comparing,  as  a  specimen  of  Knolles's  man- 
ner, his  description  of  the  execution  of  Mustapha,  son  of 
Soljman,  with  that  given  by  Robertson,  where  the  latter  his- 
torian has  been  as  circumstantial  as  his  limits  would  permit, 
we  shaU  perceive  that  the  former  paints  better  his  stoiy,  and 
deepens  better  its  interest^ 

32.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  is  a  proof  of  the 
respect  for  laborious  learning  that  had  long  distin-  BaM^^. 
guished  Europe.  We  should  eiqpect  from  the  prison-  History  of 
hours  of  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  busy  intriguer  in  ****  ^**'**** 
state  affairs,  a  poet  and  man  of  genius,  something  well  worth 
our  notice  ;  but  hardly  a  prolix  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
hardly  disquisitions  on  the  site  of  Paradise  and  the  travels  of 
Cain.  These  are  probably  translated,  with  little  alteration, 
from  some  of  the  learned  writings  of  the  Continent :  they  are 
by  much  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Raleigh's  work.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  story  is  told  more  fully  and  exactly  than 
by  any  earlier  English  author,  and  with  a  plain  eloquence 
which  has  given  this  book  a  classical  reputation  in  our  lan- 
guage, though  from  its  length,  and  the  want  of  that  critical 
sifting  of  facts  which  we  now  justly  demand,  it  is  not  greatly 
read.  Raleigh  has  intermingled  political  reflections,  and 
illustrated  his  history  by  episodes  from  modem  times,  which 
perhaps  are  now  the  most  interesting  passages.  It  descends 
only  to  the  second  Macedonian  War :  the  continuation  might 
have  been  more  generally  valuable;  but  either  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  as  Raleigh  himself  tells  us,  or  the  new 
schemes  of  ambition  which  unfortunately  opened  upon  his 
eyes,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  large  plan  he  had  formed. 
There  is  little  now  obsolete  in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  nor, 
to  any  great  degree,  in  his  turn  of  phrase;  the  periods, 
when  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  show  that  artificial 
structure  which  we  find  in  Sidney  and  Hooker ;  he  is  less 
pedantic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  never 
affected. 

1  KnoUtt,  p.  615.    Bobartno's  CbarlM  obMTTMl.  thM  I  migfal  hmy  MBtlooM 

the  nfth,  book  id.    [The  prindpel  Auttio-  Busbeqiuai  in  «  fonner  ▼olome  amoof 

rity  for  Uito  dew^ptkm  ftppeM*  lo  be  fhe  good  UUn  wwibmt  of  the  tizleeBth 

BxubeqQios,  in  his  excellent  Legationie  oentoiy.  —  ISO.] 
TuzdeM  l4»lstolaB.     It  hM  been  iiu4j 
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35.  The  polemical  writings  of  Milton,  which  chieflj  fall 
within   this  period,  contain  scTeral  bursts  of   his  jm,^ 
splendid  imagination  and  grandeur  of  souL    Thej 

are,  howerer,  much  inferior  to  the  Areopagitica,  or  Plea  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  Many  passages  in  this 
famous  tract  are  admirably  eloquent ;  an  intense  love  of  lib* 
erty  and  truUi  glows  through  it ;  the  majestic  soul  of  Milton 
breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before : 
yet  even  here  he  frequently  sinks  in  a  single  instant,  as  is 
usual  with  our  old  writers,  from  his  highest  flights  to  the 
ground ;  his  intermixture  of  familiar  with  learned  phraseology 
is  unpleasing,  his  structure  is  affectedly  elaborate,  and  he 
seldom  reaches  any  harmony.  If  he  turns  to  inyective,  as 
sometimes  in  this  treatise,  and  more  in  his  Apology  for  Smec- 
tynmuus,  it  is  mere  ribaldrous  vulgarity  blended  with  pedan- 
try :  his  wit  is  always  poor  and  without  ease. .  An  absence  of 
idiomatic  grace,  and  an  use  of  harsh  inversions  violating 
the  rules  of  the  language,  distinguish  in  general  the  writings 
of  Milton,  and  require,  in  order  to  compensate  them,  such 
high  beauties  as  will  sometimes  occur. 

36.  The  Hbtory  of  Clarendon  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing  rather  to  this  than  to  the  second  period  of  Uie  ci,j---ja« 
century,  both  by  the  probable  date  of  composition 

and  by  the  nature  of  its  style.  He  is  excellent  in  every  thing 
that  he  has  performed  wiUi  care ;  his  characters  are  beauti- 
fully delineated;  his  sentiments  have  often  a  noble  gravity, 
which  the  length  of  his  periods,  far  too  great  in  itself,  seems 
to  befit ;  but,  in  the  general  course  of  his  narration,  he  is 
negligent  of  grammar  and  perspicuity,  with  little  choice  of 
words,  and  therefore  sometimes  idiomatic  without  ease  or 
elegance.  The  official  papers  on  the  royal  side,  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  him,  are  written  in  a  masculine  and 
majestic  tone,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  parliament.  The 
latter  had,  however,  a  writer  who  did  them  honor:  May's 
History  of  the  Parliament  is  a  good  model  of  genuine  Eng- 
lish ;  he  is  plain,  terse,  and  vigorous,  never  slovenly,  though 
with  few  remarkable  passages,  and  is,  in  style  as  well  as 
substance,  a  kind  of  contrast  to  Clarendon. 

37.  The  &mous  Icon  Basilice,  ascribed  to  Charies  L,  may 
deserve  a  place  in  literary  histoir.     If  we  could  Tb«iecn 
trust  its  panegyrists,  few  books  m  our  language  ■•■"**»• 
have  done  it  nK>re  credit  by  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  beautj 
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of  style.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  express  my 
unhesitating  conviction,  that  it  was  solely  written  by  Bishop 
Gauden,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  unequivocally  claimed  it 
as  his  own.  The  folly  and  impudence  of  such  a  claim,  if  it 
could  not  be  substantiated,  are  not  to  be  presumed  as  to  any 
man  of  good  understanding,  Mr  character,  and  high  station, 
without  stronger  evidence  than  has  been  alleged  on  the  other 
side ;  espedaJly  when  we  find  that  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  inquiry,  at  a  time  when  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  fiUsehood  of  Gauden's  assertion  should  not  have  been 
demonstrated,  if  it  were  fidse,  acquiesced  in  his  pretensions. 
We  have  very  little  to  place  against  this,  except  secondary 
testimony ;  vague,  for  the  most  part,  in  itself^  and  collected  by 
those  whose  veracity  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  like  that  dt 
Grauden.^  The  style  also  of  the  Icon  Basilice  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  Todd  with  that  of  Gauden  by  the  use  of  several 
phrases  so  peculiar,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  have 
suggested  themselves  to  more  than  one  person.  It  is,  never- 
theless, superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings.  A  strain  of 
majestic  melancholy  is  well  kept  up;  but  Uie  personated 
sovereign  is  rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language 
is  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  Uie  periods  too  artificially  ela- 
borated. None  but  scholars  and  practised  writers  employ 
such  a  style  as  this. 

38.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  belongs,  by  its  sys- 
tematic divisions  and  its  accumulated  quotations,  to 
jk^^tomy  ^e  class  of  mere  erudition :  it  seems  at  first  sight 
J^*J^-  like  those  tedious  Latin  folios  into  which  scholars  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  threw  the 
materials  of  their  Adversaria,  or  commonplace-books,  painfully 
selected  and  arranged  by  the  labor  of  many  years.  But 
writing  fortunately  in  English,  and  in  a  style  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  point  and  terseness,  with  much  good  sense 
and  observation  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  and  having  also 

1  Then  it  enHy  oiw  elaiinuii,  in  «  pro-  ftutbonhip  of  «  book  no4  wriMoB  by  Urn- 
Mr  lenw,  fbr  tti«  loon  BaslUfo,  whieh  it  iolf,  bat  untTonallj  aaeribed  lo  oooUMr, 
Qandon  himtelf :  the  king  ndtbor  appeon  and  which  had  norm  boon  in  hit  poant- 
by  himtelf  nor  reprBtentatlTe.  And,  tlon.  A  ttory  It  told,  and  I  betfere  tnUy. 
thongh  we  mar  find  tereral  inttaneet  of  that  a  yoong  man  atemned  the  ertdlt  of 
plaflarlnn  in  Utarary  hbtory  (one  of  the  Mackaule't  Man  of  FeeUnf  whBe  It  wa* 
groatittbeinc  the  publication  by  a  Spanith  ttiU  anoqymont.  Bntthli  to  widely  dif 
Mar,  under  another  title,  of  a  book  al-  *rent  from  the  eate  of  the  Icon  BetOk*. 
ready  in  print  with  the  name  of  Hyperiut  We  have  had  an  interminable  iMmatiliin 
of  Marpuig,  itt  real  author),  yet  I  cannot  at  to  the  Letten  of  Junlot ;  but  no  ooa 
call  to  mind  any,  when  a  man  known  to  hat  ever  claimed  thto  deteliei  piupeitj  to 
the  world  hat  attirted  in  tannt  hto  own  hinatU;ortoldtlMWorld,**IaaiJaiiw.'* 
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the  skill  of  choosing  his  quotations  for  their  rareness,  od'litj, 
and  amusing  character,  without  losing  sight  of  their  perti- 
nence to  the  subject,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  Johnson  said  that  it  was  the  only  one  which  had 
ever  caused  him  to  leave  his  bed  earlier  than  he  had  intended. 
Johnson,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  turn  for  the  singulari- 
ties of  learning  which  fill  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  may 
perhaps  have  raised  the  credit  of  Burton  higher  than  his 
desert.  He  is  clogged  by  excess  of  reading,  like  others  of 
his  age;  and  we  may  peruse  entire  chapters  without  finding 
more  than  a  few  lines  that  belong  to  himself.  This  becomes 
a  wearisome  style;  and,  for  my -own  part,  I  have  not  found 
much  pleasure  in  glancing  over  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
It  may  be  added,  that  he  has  been  a  collector  of  stories,  far 
more  strange  than  true,  from  those  records  of  figments,  the 
old  medical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  other 
equaUy  deceitful  sources.  Burton  lived  at  Oxford,  and  his 
volumes  are  apparently  a  great  sweeping  of  miscellaneous 
literature  from  the  Bodleian  Library. 

39.  John  Earle,  after  the  Restoration,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  then  of  Salisbury,  is  author  of  Microcos-  suto*! 
mogr^hia,  or  a  Piece  of  Uie  Worlde  discovered  in  cJ»»«*«w- 
Essays  and  Characters,  published  anonymously  in  1628.  In 
some  of  these  short  characters,  Earle  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  La  Bruyere ;  in  others,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  he  has 
contented  himself  with  pictures  of  ordinary  manners,  such  as 
the  varieties  of  occupation,  rather  than  of  intrinsic  character, 
supply.  In  all,  however,  we  find  an  acute  observation  and 
a  happy  humor  of  expression.  The  chapter  entitled  the 
Sceptic  is  best  known :  it  is  witty,  but  an  insult  throughout 
on  the  honest  searcher  after  truth,  which  could  have  come  only 
fit>m  one  that  was  content  to  take  up  his  own  opinions  for  ease 
or  profit  Earle  is  always  gay,  and  quick  to  catch  the  ridicu- 
lous, especially  that  of  exterior  appearances:  his  style  is 
short,  describing  well  with  a  few  words,  but  with  much  of  the 
affected  quaintness  of  that  age.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which  give  us  a  picturesque  idea  of  the  manners  of  oui 
fathers  at  a  period  now  become  remote ;  and  for  this  reason, 
were  there  no  other,  it  would  deserve  to  be  read. 

40.  But  the  Microcosmography  is  not  an  original  work  in 
its  plan  or  mode  of  execution :  it  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
Characters  of  Sur  Thomas  Overbury.    They  both  belong  to 
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Sect.  n.  —  Ok  Fiction. 


OwrTintet-»ywnehBom«iciet—C»lprenMe—Bcqdtri— latin  MidEngMih  Wotki 
of  Fiction. 

42.  The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  in  1605. 
We  have  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  suppose  that  it  pabik». 
was  written  long  before.  It  became  immediatelj  ©SSiu- 
popular ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  raised  up  ote. 
envious  competitors,  one  of  whom,  Avellenada,  published  a 
continuation  in  a  strain  of  invective  against  the  author.  Cer- 
vantes, who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ever  designed  the 
leaving  his  romance  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  took  time  about 
the  second  part,  which  did  not  appear  till  1615. 

43.  Don  Quixote  is  ahnost  Uie  only  book  in  the  Spanish 
language  which  can  now  be  said  to  possess  so  much  jta  ,«pa. 
of  an  European  reputation  as  to  be  popularly  read  ^^*'^* 

in  every  country.  It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  It  is  to  Europe  in 
general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspeare  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  one  book  to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may  he 
made  without  affectation,  but  not  missed  without  discredit. 
Numerous  translations  and  countless  editions  of  them,  in 
every  language,  bespeak  its  adaptation  to  mankind :  no  critic 
has  been  paradoxical  enough  to  withhold  his  admiration,  no 
reader  has  ventured  to  confess  a  want  of  relish  for  that  in 
which  the  young  and  old,  in  every  climate,  have,  age  after  age, 
taken  delight  They  have  doubtless  believed,  tl^t  they  un- 
derstood the  author's  meaning ;  and,  in  giving  the  reins  to  the 
gayety  that  his  fertile  invention  and  comic  humor  inspired, 
never  thought  of  any  deeper  meaning  than*  he  announces,  or 
delayed  their  enjoyment  for  any  metaphysical  investigation 
of  his  plan. 

44.  A  new  school  of  criticism,  however,  has  of  late  years 
arisen  in  Grermany,  acute,  ingenious,  and  sometimes  jf^^^ 
eminently  successful  in  philosophical,  or,  as  they  de-  of  it«  d©- 
nominate  it,  aesthetic  analysis  of  works  of  taste,  but  ***°* 
gliding  too  much  into  refinement  and  conjectural  hypothesis, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  mislead  men  of  inferior  capacities  for 
this  kind  of  investigation  into  mere  paradox  and  absurdity. 
An  instance  is  supplied,  in  my  opinion,  by  some  remarks  of 
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not  accompanied  by  common  sense,  will  seldom  be  Tery 
serviceable  to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  that  men  who,  pit>bftbi7 
in  their  heroism  and  care  for  the  oppressed,  would  •rnmeoofc 
throw  open  the  cages  of  lions,  and  set  galley-slaves  at  liberty, 
not  forgetting  to  break  the  limbs  of  harmless  persons  whom 
they  mistake  for  wrong-doers,  are  a  class  of  whom  Don  Quix- 
ote is  the  real  type;  and  that,  the  world  being  much  the 
worse  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  immoral,  notwithstand- 
ing their  benevolent  enthusiasm,  to  put  them  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  little  ridicule.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  I  conceive, 
the  primary  aim  of  Cervantes ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  one  great  truth,  as  the  predominant  but  concealed 
moral  of  a  long  work,  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  pos- 
sessed a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
humanity;  yet  the  generalization  which  the  hypothesis  of 
Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  requires  for  the  leading  conception 
of  Don  Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 
valorous  and  romantic  character  of  its  author,  belongs  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  philosophy  than  his  own.  It  will  at 
all  events,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that  we  cannot  reason 
about  Don  Quixote  except  from  the  book;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  shown  in  a  few  words,  that  these  ingenious  writers 
have  been  chiefly  misled  by  some  want  of  consistency  which 
circumstances  produced  in  the  author's  delineation  of  his 
hero. 

47.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cervantes,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  a  great  master,  sets  before  us  the  pau-  Dmutwm 
per  gentleman,  an  early  riser  and  keen  sportsman,  ^^CmS 
who,  "  when  he  was  idle,  which  was  most  part  of  the  p*^*. 
vear,"  gave  himself  up  to  reading  books  of  chivalry  till  he 
lost  his  wits.  The  events  that  follow  are  in  every  one's  recol- 
lection :  his  lunacy  consists,  no  doubt,  only  in  one  idea ;  but 
this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
and  predominates  in  all  his  language.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  nobleness  of  soul  ascribed  to  Don 
Quixote,  that  every  sentiment  he  utters  is  borrowed  with  a 
punctilious  rigor  from  the  romances  of  his  library ;  he  resoiis 
to  them  on  every  occasion  for  precedents :  if  he  is  intrepidly 
brave,  it  is  because  his  madness  and  vanity  have  made  him 
believe  himself  unconquerable ;  if  he  bestows  kingdoms,  it  is 
because  Amadis  would  have  done  the  same ;  if  he  is  honora- 
ble, courteous,  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  it  is  in  pursuance  of 
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have  a  strange  notion  of  the  word) ;  but  the  thoughtlessness 
of  mankind,  rather  than  their  insensibility  (for  thej  do  not 
connect  madness  with  miserj),  furnishes  some  apology  for  the 
first  two  volumes.  In  proportion  as  we  perceive,  below  the 
veil  of  mental  delusion,  a  noble  intellect,  we  feel  a  painful 
sympathy  with  its  humiliation :  the  character  becomes  more 
complicated  and  interesting,  but  has  less  truth  and  natural- 
ness ;  an  objection  which  might  also  be  made,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  the  incidents  in  the  latter  volumes,  wherein  I  do 
not  find  the  admirable  probability  that  reigns  through  the 
former.  But  this  contrast  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  insanity 
in  the  same  subject  would  have  been  repulsive  in  the  primary 
delineation ;  as  I  think  any  one  may  judge,  by  supposing  that 
Cervantes  had,  in  the  first  chapter,  drawn  such  a  picture  of 
Quixote  as  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  have  drawn  for  him. 

49.  I  must  therefore  venture  to  think,  as,  I  believe,  the 
world  has  generally  thought  for  two  centuries,  that  Cervantes 
had  no  more  profound  aim  than  he  proposes  to  the  reader. 
If  the  fashion  of  reading  bad  romances  of  chivalry  perverted 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rendered  their  language 
ridiculous,  it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture should  expose  this  folly  to  the  world  by  exaggerating  its 
effects  on  a  fictitious  personage.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
modem  writer,  though  I  cannot  remember  by  whom,  that 
there  was  a  prose  side  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There 
was  indeed  a  side  of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  ior 
unpoeticaL  He  thought  the  tone  of  those  romances  extrava- 
gant It  might  naturaUy  occur  how  absurd  any  one  must 
appear  who  should  attempt  to  realize  in  actual  life  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amadis.  Already  a  novelist,  he  perceived  the 
opportunities  this  idea  suggested.  It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  hero  must  be  represented  as  literally  insane, 
since  hb  conduct  would  have  been  extravagant  beyond  the 
probability  of  fiction  on  any  other  hypothesis;  and  from 
this  happy  conception  germinated,  in  a  very  prolific  mind, 
the  whole  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  simplicity  is  perfect ; 
no  limit  could  be  found  save  the  author's  discretion  or  sense 
that  he  had  drawn  sufficiently  on  his  imagination;  but  the 
death  of  Quixote,  which  Cervantes  has  been  said  to  have 
determined  upon,  lest  some  one  else  should  a  second  time 
presume  to  continue  the  story,  is  in  fiu^  the  only  possible 
termination  that  could  be  given,  after  he  had  elevated  the 
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arguments  from  analogy,  rather  striking  to  the  common  hear- 
er, than  likely  to  weigh  much  with  a  tribunal  He  has  less 
simplicity,  less  purity  of  taste,  than  Patru ;  his  animated  lan- 
guage would,  in  our  courts,  be  frequently  effective  with  a 
jury,  but  would  seem  too  indefinite  and  commonplace  to  the 
judges :  we  should  crowd  to  hear  Le  Maistre,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  decide  with  Patru.  They  are  both,  however, 
very  superior  advocates,  and  do  great  honor  to  the  French  bar. 
29.  A  sensible  improvement  in  the  general  style  of  English 

writers  had  come  on  before  the  expiration  of  the 
mennT'  sixteenth  century;  the  rude  and  rough  phrases, 
^^       sometimes  almost  requiring  a  glossary,  which  lie  as 

spots  of  rust  on  the  pages  of  Latimer,  GraAon,  A^- 
mer,  or  even  Ascham,  had  been  chiefly  polished  awajr :  if  we 
meet  in  Sidney,  Hooker,  or  the  prose  of  Spenser,  with  obso- 
lete expressions  or  forms,  we  find  none  that  are  in  the  least 
unintelligible,  none  that  give  us  offence.  But  to  this  next 
period  belong  most  of  those  whom  we  commonly  reckon  our 
old  English  writers;  men  often  of  such  sterling  worth  for 
their  sense,  that  we  might  read  them  with  little  regard  to  their 
language,  yet,  in  some  instances  at  least,  possessing  much  that 
demands  praise  in  this  respect  They  are  genersdly  nervous 
and  effective,  copious  to  redundancy  in  their  command  of 
words,  apt  to  employ  what  seemed  to  them  ornament  with 
much  imagination  rather  than  judicious  taste,  yet  seldom 
degenerating  into  commonplace  and  indefinite  phraseology. 
They  have,  however,  many  defects ;  some  of  them,  especially 
the  most  learned,  are  ftill  of  pedantry,  and  deform  their  pages 
by  an  excessive  and  preposterous  mixture  of  Latinisms  un- 
known before ;  *  at  other  times,  we  are  disgusted  by  colloquial 
and  even  vulgar  idioms  or  proverbs ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to 
find  these  opposite  blemishes  not  only  in  the  same  author,  but 
in  the  same  passages.  Their  periods,  except  in  a  very  few,  are 
ill-constructed  and  tediously  probnged ;  their  ears  (again  with 
some  exceptions)  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  rhythmical  prose ;  grace  is  commonly  wanting ;  and  their 
notion  of  the  artifices  of  style,  when  they  thought  at  all  about 
them,  was  not  congenial  to  our  own  language.  This  may  be 
deemed  a  general  description  of  the  English  writers  under 
James  and  Charles :  we  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  some 

*  In  Pntt*f  Mlitton  of  B&ibop  HaU*!    to  mora  than  aleTen  handrad,  Um  giwalw 
worlUf  W9  hare  a  clotnry   of  anoraal    part  beinc  of  Lattn  or  Oratk  orifln : 
wonlt  <mpk>>'«d  bj  him.    Thtgr  amonnt    i     "  '" 
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of  the  moet  femous,  and  who  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be 
deemed  to  modify  this  censure. 

30.  I  will  begin  with  a  passage  of  very  considerable  beauty, 
which  is  here  out  of  its  place,  since  it  was  written  in  erti  or 
the  year  1598.  It  is  found  in  the  Apology  for  the  *^** 
Eaii  of  Essex,  published  among  the  workis  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  passing,  I  suppose,  commonly  for  his.  It  seems  neverthe- 
less, in  my  judgment,  fiur  more  probably  genuine.  We  have 
nowhere  in  our  early  writers  a  flow  of  words  so  easy  and 
graceful,  a  structure  so  harmonious,  a  series  of  antitheses  so 
spirited  without  affectation,  an  absence  of  quaintness,  pedant- 
ry, and  vulgarity  so  truly  gentlemanlike,  a  paragraph  so 
worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  age.  This  could  not 
have  come  from  Bacon,  who  never  divested  himself  of  a 
certain  didactic  formality,  even  if  he  could  have  counterfeited 
that  chivalrous  generosity  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
feeL  It  is  the  language  of  a  soldier's  heart,  with  the 
unstudied  grace  of  a  noble  courtier.^ 

31.  Knolles,  already  known  by  a  spirited  translation  of 
Bodin's  Commonwealth,  published  in  1610  a  copious  Knoik*'* 
History  of  the  Turks,  bringing  down  his  narrative  watorj  oc 
to  the  most  recent  times.    Johnson,  in  a  paper  of   ^^ 

the  Rambler,  has  given  him  the  superiority  over  all  English 


s  "  A  word  for  mj  fMmidshlp  with  ttie 
ehief  men  of  action,  oad  favor  fMMsrally 
to  the  men  of  war ;  and  then  I  oome  to 
their  main  olit^tion,  which  is  mj  croas- 
Ing  of  the  teeatj  In  hand.  For  moat  of 
tlMm  that  are  accounted  the  chief  men 
of  action,  I  do  oonfeaK,  I  do  entirely  love 
them.  TImj  hare  been  my  companions 
both  abroad  and  at  home ;  aome  of  them 
began  the  wars  with  me,  moet  have  had 
pla«e  under  me,  and  many  have  had  me  a 
witncee  of  their  rising  fh>m  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  prlrate  men  to  those  chaises 
which  dnce  by  their  Tirtue  they  hare  ob> 
tained.  Now  that  I  hare  tried  them,  I 
would  choose  them  for  fHends,  if  I  had 
them  not :  belbre  I  had  tried  them,  God 
by  his  providence  chose  them  for  me.  I 
lore  them  for  mine  own  sake  :  for  I  find 
sweetness  In  their  conTcrsation,  strong 
a»ifftance  in  thdr  employments  with  me, 
and  happiness  in  their  firiendahip.  I  love 
them  for  their  virtues'  sake,  and  for  their 
greatness  of  mind  (for  UtUe  minds,  though 
never  so  fhll  ot  virtue,  can  be  but  a  little 
virtuous),  and  for  their  grsat  understand- 
hif ;  for  to  understand  little  things,  or 
things  not  of  use.  is  UtUe  better  than  to 
understand  nothing  at  aU.  I  love  them 
for  their  alhetioiii:   tat  selMoving  men 


love  ease,  pleasure,  and  profit ;  but  they 
that  love  pains,  danger,  and  fome,  show 
that  they  love  public  profit  more  than 
themselves.  I  love  them  for  mv  country's 
sake ;  for  they  are  England's  best  armor 
of  defence,  and  weapons  of  oOence.  If  we 
m^  have  peace,  they  have  purchased  it ; 
if  we  must  have  war,  thev  must  manage 
it.  Tet,  while  we  are  doubtfhl  and  in 
treaty,  we  must  value  ourselves  bv  what 
m»v  be  done,  and  the  enemy  will  value 
us  by  what  hath  been  done  by  our  chief 
men  of  action. 

**  That  generally  I  am  affected  to  the 
men  of  war,  it  s)K>uld  not  seem  strange  to 
any  reasonable  man.  Kvery  man  doth 
love  them  of  his  own  profession.  The 
grave  Judges  fovor  the  students  of  the 
uw;  the  n>vereod  bishops,  the  laborers 
in  the  ministry ;  and  I  *(8ince  her  Mige^y 
hath  yearly  used  my  service  in  her  lat^ 
actions)  must  reckon  myself  in  the  num- 
her  of  her  men  ot  war.  Before  action. 
Providence  makes  me  cherish  them  for 
what  they  can  do;  tn  action,  necessity 
makes  me  value  them  for  the  service  they 
do ;  and  after  action,  experience  and  thank- 
ftUness  make  me  love  tasm  for  tba  serrtoe 
tiMj  have  done.^ 
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historiaDB.  ^He  has  displayed  all  the  excelleoces  that  oar- 
ration  can  admit.  His  stjie,  though  somewhat  obscured  by 
time,  and  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and 
clear.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscu* 
rity  but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose 
story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happens  that  all  circumstances 
concur  to  happiness  or  fame.  The  nation  which  produced 
this  great  historian  has  the  grief  of  seeing  his  genius  employed 
upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject;  and  that  writer  who 
mi^t  have  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name  by  a  history  of  his 
own  country,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  duiger  of  oblivion, 
by  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions  of  which  none 
desire  to  be  informed.*'^  The  subject,  however,  appeared  to 
Knoiles,  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  say  erroneously,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  that  he  could  have  selected.  It  was  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  mighty  nation,  second  only  to  Rome  in 
the  constancy  of  success,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  empire ;  a 
nation  fierce  and  terrible  in  that  age,  the  present  scourge  of 
half  Christendom,  and,  though  from  our  remoteness  not  very 
formidable  to  ourselves,  still  one  of  which  not  the  bookish 
man  in  his  closet  or  the  statesman  in  council  had  alone  heard, 
but  the  smith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman  at  his  plough. 
A  long  decrepitude  of  the  Tui^ish  Empire  on  one  hand,  uid 
our  frequent  alliance  with  it  on  the  other,  have  since  oblite- 
rated the  apprehensions  and  interests  of  every  kind  which 
were  awakened  throughout  Europe  by  its  youthful  fiiry  and 
its  mature  strength.  The  subject  was  also  new  in  England,  yet 
rich  in  materials ;  various,  in  comparison  with  ordinary  his- 
tory, though  not  perhaps  so  fertile  of  philosophical  observation 
as  some  others,  and  furnishing  many  occasions  for  the  peculiar 
talents  of  Knoiles.  These  were  displayed,  not  in  depth  of 
thought,  or  copiousness  of  collateral  erudition,  but  in  a  style 
and  in  a  power  of  narration  which  Johnson  has  not  too  highly 
extolled.  His  descriptions  are  vivid  and  animated ;  circum- 
stantial, but  not  to  feebleness :  his  characters  are  drawn  with 
a  strong  pencil.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  estimate  the  merits 
of  an  historian  very  accurately  without  having  before  our 
eyes  his  original  sources:  he  may  probably  have  translated 
much  that  we  admire,  and  he  had  shown  that  he  knew  how  to 
translate.  In  the  style  of  Knoiles,  there  is  sometimes,  aa 
Johnson  has  hinted,  a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  every 
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phrase  effective :  but  he  is  exempt  from  the  usual  blemishes 
of  hb  age ;  and  his  command  of  the  language  is  so  extensive, 
that  we  should  not  err  in  placing  him  among  the  first  of  our 
elder  writers.  Comparing,  as  a  specimen  of  Ejiolles's  man- 
ner, his  description  of  the  execution  of  Mustapha,  son  of 
Soljman,  with  that  given  by  RoberUon,  w^here  the  latter  his- 
torian has  been  as  circumstantial  as  his  limits  would  permit, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  former  paints  better  his  storj,  and 
deepens  better  its  interest^ 

32.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  is  a  proof  of  the 
respect  for  laborious  learning  that  had  long  distin-  juMgh'f 
guished  Europe.  We  should  expect  from  the  prison-  HiMtory  or 
hours  of  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  busy  intriguer  in  ****  ^***** 
state  affairs,  a  poet  and  man  of  genius,  something  well  worth 
our  notice ;  but  hardly  a  prolix  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
hardly  disquisitions  on  the  site  of  Paradise  and  the  travels  of 
Cain.  These  are  probably  translated,  with  little  alteration, 
from  some  of  the  learned  writings  of  the  Continent :  they  are 
by  much  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Raleigh's  work.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  story  is  told  more  fully  and  exactly  than 
by  any  earlier  English  author,  and  with  a  plain  eloquence 
which  has  given  this  book  a  classical  reputation  in  our  lan- 
guage, though  from  its  length,  and  the  want  of  that  critical 
sifting  of  facts  which  we  now  justly  demand,  it  is  not  greatly 
read.  Raleigh  has  intermingled  political  reflections,  and 
illustrated  his  history  by  episodes  from  modem  times,  which 
perhaps  are  now  the  most  interesting  passages.  It  descends 
only  to  the  second  Macedonian  War :  Uie  continuation  might 
have  been  more  generally  valuable;  but  either  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  as  Raleigh  himself  tells  us,  or  the  new 
schemes  of  ambition  which  unfortunately  opened  upon  his 
eyes,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  large  plan  he  had  formed. 
There  is  little  now  obsolete  in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  nor, 
to  any  great  degree,  in  his  turn  of  phrase;  the  periods, 
when  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  show  that  artificial 
structure  which  we  find  in  Sidney  and  Hooker ;  he  is  less 
pedantic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  never 
affected. 


>  KnoUet,  p.  (16.    BobOTtMrn"!  Oharkt  obMrrwL  that  I  nd^t  hxn  iMDttoiw4 

the  nfUi,  bm  zl.    [The  prindiwl  autho-  Botbeqmiu  in  a  fbrmar  ^nivaacm  aiDOog 

rity  for  thte  dawariptfon  appoan  lo  ba  fh«  good  Lattn  vitaa  cT  tha  tizlaaoth 

Busbequiua.  to  hit  ezoeUaat  Legatknila  eaotoiy.  —  lSt2.] 
TureteM  ^plttola.     It  baa  bam  Joat^ 
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33.  Daniers  History  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
jjj^jj^^  Reign  of  Edward  III.,  published  in  1618,  b  deserr- 
Biatory  of  ing  of  some  attention  on  account  of  its  language. 
*'***°  '  It  is  written  with  a  freedom  fix>m  all  stiflFhess,  and  a 
purity  of  style,  which  hardly  any  other  work  of  so  early 
a  date  exhibits.  These  qualities  are  indeed  so  remarkable, 
that  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  critical  observation  to 
distinguish  it  even  from  writings  of  the  reign  of  Anne ;  and, 
where  it  differs  from  them  (I  speak  only  of  the  secondary 
class  of  works,  which  have  not  much  individuality  of  man- 
ner), it  is  by  a  more  select  idiom,  and  by  an  absence  of  the 
Gallicism  or  vulgarity  which  are  often  found  in  that  age.  It 
is  true  that  the  merits  of  Daniel  are  chiefly  negative ;  he  is 
never  pedantic  or  antithetical  or  low,  as  his  contemporaries 
were  apt  to  be :  but  his  periods  are  ill-constructed ;  be  has 
little  vigor  or  elegance ;  and  it  is  only  by  observing  how  much 
pains  he  must  have  taken  to  reject  phrases  which  were  grow- 
ing obsolete,  that  we  give  him  credit  for  having  done  more 
than  follow  the  common  stream  of  easy  writing.  A  slight 
tinge  of  archaism,  and  a  certain  majesty  of  expression,  r«3a- 
tively  to  colloquial  usage,  were  thought  by  Bacon  and  Raleigh 
congenial  to  an  elevated  style:  but  Daniel,  a  gentleman  of 
the  king's  household,  wrote  as  the  court  spoke;  and  his 
facility  would  be  pleasing  if  his  sentences  had  a  less  n^igent 
structure.  As  an  historian,  he  has  recourse  only  to  common 
authorities;  but  his  narration  is  fluent  and  perspicuous, 
with  a  regular  vein  of  good  sense,  more  the  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  than  any  conmumding 
vigor. 

34.  The  style  of  Bacon  has  an  idiosyncrasy  which  we 
g^^^j^^        might  expect  from  his  genius.    It  can  lirely  indeed 

happen,  and  only  in  men  of  secondary  talents,  that 
the  language  they  use  b  not  by  its  very  choice  and  collocation, 
as  well  as  its  meaning,  the  representative  of  an  individuality 
that  distinguishes  their  turn  of  thought  Bacon  is  elaborate, 
sententious,  often  witty,  often  metaphorical ;  nothing  could  be 
spared;  his  analogies  are  generally  striking  and  novel;  hia 
style  is  clear,  precise,  forcible;  jet  there  is  some  degree 
of  stifihess  about  it,  and,  in  mere  language,  he  is  inferior  to 
Raleigh.  The  History  of  Henry  VII.,  admirable  as  many 
passages  are,  seems  to  be  written  rather  too  ambitiously,  and 
with  too  great  an  absence  of  simplicity. 
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85.  The  polemical  writings  of  MiltoD,  which  chiefly  &11 
within  this  period,  contain  several  bursts  of  his  ^gnum. 
splendid  imagination  and  grandeur  of  soul.  They 
are,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  Areopagitica,  or  Plea  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  Many  passages  in  this 
famous  tract  are  admirably  eloquent ;  an  intense  love  of  lib- 
erty and  truth  glows  through  it ;  the  majestic  soul  of  Milton 
breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before : 
yet  even  here  he  frequently  sinks  in  a  single  instant,  as  is 
usual  with  our  old  writers,  from  his  highest  flights  to  the 
ground;  his  intermixture  of  familiar  with  learned  phraseology 
is  unpleasing,  his  structure  is  affectedly  elaborate,  and  he 
seldom  reaches  any  harmony.  If  he  turns  to  invective,  as 
sometimes  in  this  treatise,  and  more  in  his  Apology  for  Smeo- 
tymnuus,  it  is  mere  ribaldrous  vulgarity  blended  with  pedan- 
try:  his  wit  b  always  poor  and  without  ease..  An  absence  of 
idiomatic  grace,  and  an  use  of  harsh  inversions  violating 
the  rules  of  the  language,  distinguish  in  general  the  writings 
of  Milton,  and  require,  in  order  to  compensate  them,  such 
high  beauties  as  will  sometimes  occur. 

36.  The  History  of  Clarendon  may  be  considered  as  belong* 
ing  rather  to  this  than  to  the  second  period  of  the  qu^^^j,^ 
century,  both  by  the  probable  date  of  composition 

and  by  the  nature  of  its  style.  He  is  excellent  in  every  thing 
that  he  has  performed  with  care ;  hb  characters  are  beauti- 
fully delineated;  his  sentiments  have  often  a  noble  gravity, 
which  the  length  of  his  periods,  fiur  too  great  in  itself,  seems 
to  befit ;  but,  in  the  general  course  of  his  narration,  he  is 
negligent  of  grammar  and  perspicuity,  with  little  choice  of 
words,  and  therefore  sometimes  idiomatic  without  ease  or 
elegance.  The  official  papers  on  the  royal  side,  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  him,  are  written  in  a  masculine  and 
majestic  tone,  fisur  superior  to  those  of  the  parliament  The 
latter  had,  however,  a  writer  who  did  them  honor:  May's 
History  of  the  Parliament  is  a  good  model  of  genuine  Eng- 
lish ;  he  is  plain,  terse,  and  vigorous,  never  slovenly,  though 
with  few  remarkable  passages,  and  is,  in  style  as  well  as 
substance,  a  kind  of  contrast  to  Clarendon. 

37.  The  famous  Icon  BasiHce,  ascribed  to  Charles  L,  may 
deserve  a  place  in  literary  history.     If  we  could  umIoob 
trust  its  panegyrists,  few  books  in  our  language  ••'*"~- 
have  done  it  more  credit  by  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  beaatj 
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of  Style.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  express  my 
unhesitating  conviction,  that  it  was  solely  written  by  Bishop 
Gauden,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  unequivocally  claimed  it 
as  his  own.  The  folly  and  impudence  of  such  a  claim,  if  it 
could  not  be  substantiated,  are  not  to  be  presumed  as  to  any 
man  of  good  understanding,  fiur  character,  and  high  station, 
without  stronger  evidence  than  has  been  alleged  on  the  other 
side  ;  especially  when  we  find  that  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  inquiry,  at  a  time  when  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  fidsehood  of  Grauden's  assertion  should  not  have  been 
demonstrated,  if  it  were  fidse,  acquiesced  in  his  pretensions. 
We  have  very  little  to  place  against  this,  except  secondary 
testimony ;  vague,  for  the  most  part,  in  itself  and  collected  by 
those  whose  veracity  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  like  that  of 
Gauden.^  The  style  also  of  the  Icon  Basilice  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  Todd  with  that  of  Grauden  by  the  use  of  several 
phrases  so  peculiar,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  have 
suggested  themselves  to  more  than  one  person.  It  is,  never- 
theless, superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings.  A  strain  of 
majestic  melancholy  is  well  kept  up;  but  the  personated 
sovereign  is  rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language 
is  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  artificially  ela- 
borated. None  but  scholars  and  practised  writers  employ 
such  a  style  as  this. 

38.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  belongs,  by  its  sys- 
tematic divisions  and  its  accumulated  quotations,  to 
j^i[^j  the  class  of  mere  erudition :  it  seems  at  first  si^t 
^^^^'^^^  like  those  tedious  Latin  folios  into  which  scholars  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  threw  the 
materials  of  their  Adversaria,  or  commonplace-books,  painfully 
selected  and  arranged  by  the  labor  of  many  years.  But 
writing  fortunately  in  English,  and  in  a  style  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  point  and  terseness,  with  much  good  sense 
and  observation  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  and  Imving  also 

>  Tb«ra  It  only  one  olafanant,  in  a  pro-  anttMindiip  of  a  hock  not  written  hy  hlm- 

MT  MOM,  for  tb«  Icon  Builko,  which  It  tolf,  bat  oniTMmUj  — eribod  to  anotlMr, 

Gftuden  himtolf :  th«  king  neither  appeera  and  whieh  had  nerer  been  in  hit  pawM 

by   hlmeelf    nor    repieeentattre.     And,  lion.    A  story  It  told,  and  I  bettert  tniljr. 

tboQfh  we  may  find  aeTeral  inetaneea  of  that  a  young  man  a»amed  the  CTMlit  or 

plaglariai  in  Uterary  hietory  (one  of  the  Mackenrie'e  Man  of  Feelinff  while  it  waa 

groenttbeii^  the  pnblieatton  by  a  Spanish  still  anoi^rmoos.    Bat  this  li  widely  dif 

Mar,  ander  another  title,  of  a  book  al-  fteent  from  the  ease  of  the  Icon  BasiSeeu 

ready  in  print  with  the  name  of  Hyperios  We  liate  had  an  interminable  tMernsiinn 

of  llarparK,  ite  real  aathor),  yet  I  cannot  as  to  the  Letten  of  Jonios ;  bat  no  one 

eaU  to  mind  aa^,  where  a  man  known  to  has  erer  clatmed  this  dsreliet  piopeitj  to 

the  world  has  asserted  in  terms  his  owB  hlmsellortoldtheworld,"IaBJaataa." 
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the  skill  of  choosing  his  quotations  for  their  rareness,  od<lity, 
and  amusing  character,  without  losing  sight  of  their  perti- 
nence to  the  subject,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  Johnson  said  that  it  was  the  only  one  which  had 
ever  caused  him  to  leave  his  bed  earlier  than  he  had  intended. 
Johnson,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  turn  for  the  singulari- 
ties of  learning  which  fill  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  may 
perhaps  have  raised  the  credit  of  Burton  higher  than  his 
desert.  He  is  clogged  by  excess  of  reading,  like  others  of 
his  age ;  and  we  may  peruse  entire  chapters  without  finding 
more  than  a  few  lines  that  belong  to  himself.  This  becomes 
a  wearisome  style;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  found 
much  pleasure  in  glancing  over  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
It  may  be  added,  that  he  has  been  a  collector  of  stories,  hr 
more  strange  than  true,  from  those  records  of  figments,  the 
old  medical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  other 
equally  deceitful  sources.  Burton  lived  at  Oxford,  and  his 
volumes  are  apparently  a  great  sweeping  of  miscellaneous 
literature  from  the  Bodleian  Library. 

39.  John  Earle,  after  the  Restoration,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  then  of  Salbbury,  b  author  of  Microcos-  Buie«t 
mographia,  or  a  Piece  of  the  Worlde  discovered  in  chancten. 
Essays  and  Characters,  published  anonymously  in  1628.  In 
some  of  these  short  characters,  Earle  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  La  Bruyere ;  in  others,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  he  has 
contented  himself  with  pictures  of  ordinary  manners,  such  as 
the  varieties  of  occupation,  rather  than  of  intrinsic  character, 
supply.  In  all,  however,  we  find  an  acute  observation  and 
a  happy  humor  of  expression.  The  chapter  entitled  the 
Sceptic  is  best  known :  it  is  witty,  but  an  insult  throughout 
on  the  honest  searcher  after  truth,  which  could  have  come  only 
fit>m  one  that  was  content  to  take  up  his  own  opinions  for  ease 
or  profit  Earle  is  always  gay,  and  quick  to  catch  the  ridicu- 
lous, especially  that  of  exterior  appearances:  his  style  is 
short,  describing  weU  with  a  few  words,  but  with  much  of  the 
affected  quaintness  of  that  age.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which  give  us  a  picturesque  idea  of  the  manners  of  oui 
fathers  at  a  period  now  become  remote ;  and  for  this  reason, 
were  there  no  other,  it  would  deserve  to  be  read. 

40.  But  the  Microcosmography  is  not  an  original  work  in 
its  plan  or  mode  of  execution :  it  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
Characters  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.    They  both  belong  to 
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the  fisivorlte  style  of  apothegm,  in  which  eveiy  senteoce  is  a 
Orerbury's  point  OF  a  witticism.  Yet  the  entire  character  80 
Ghaxactets.  delineated  produces  a  certain  effect:  it  is  a  Dutch 
picture,  a  Gerard  Dow,  somewhat  too  elaborate.  Earie  has 
more  natural  humor  than  Overburj,  and  hits  his  marie  more 
neatly;  the  other  is  more  satirical,  bat  often  abusiye  and 
vulgar.  The  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,  often  quoted,  is  the 
best  of  his  characters.  The  wit  is  often  triTial  and  flat; 
the  sentiments  have  nothing  in  them  general,  or  worthy  of 
much  remembrance ;  praise  is  only  due  to  the  gn^hic  skill  in 
delineating  character.  Earle  is  as  clearly  the  better,  as  Over- 
bury  is  the  more  original,  writer. 

41.  A  book  by  Ben  Jonson,  entitled  Timber,  or  Disoo- 
jonaon's  vcrics  made  upon  Men  and  Matter,^  is  altogether 
i>*«»^«*«^  miscellaneous,  the  greater  part  being  general  moral 
remarks,  while  another  portion  deserves  notice  as  the  only 
book  of  English  criticism  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ^e  observations  are  unconnected,  judicious,  some- 
times witty,  frequently  severe.  The  style  is  what  was  called 
pregnant,  leaving  much  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader^s  reflec- 
tion. Good  sense,  and  a  vigorous  manner  of  gn^pling  with 
every  subject,  will  generally  be  found  in  Jonson ;  but  he  does 
not  reach  any  very  profoimd  criticism.  His  En^ish  Gram- 
mar IB  said  by  Gifford  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  his  study.  What  we  have,  therefore,  under  that 
name,  is,  he  thinks,  to  be  considered  as  properly  the  materials 
of  a  more  complete  work  that  is  lost.  We  have,  as  I  appre- 
hend, no  earlier  grammar  upon  so  elaborate  a  plan:  every 
rule  is  illustrated  by  examples,  almost  to  redundance ;  but  he 
is  too  copious  on  what  is  common  to  other  languages,  and 
perhaps  not  ftdl  enough  as  to  our  peculiar  idiom. 

>  ["  Tlmber»"  I  fuppoM,  to  OMut  af  a  hidkioof  taattotioQ  cf  SiTtrm. — IBtt.] 
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Sect.  n.  —  On  Fiction. 

Oematei^fn&ehBioinaaeei— OalpranMe— Sendeii— lAtin  and  SngUah  Woria 
of  Fiction. 

42.  The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  in  1 605. 
We  have  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  suppose  that  it  pabUo»- 
was  written  long  before.  It  became  immediately  dSSquLk- 
popular ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  raised  up  ote. 
envious  competitors,  one  of  whom,  Avellenada,  published  a 
continuation  in  a  strain  of  invective  against  the  author.  Cer- 
vantes, who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ever  designed  the 
leaving  his  romance  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  took  time  about 
the  second  part,  which  did  not  appear  till  1615. 

43.  Don  Quixote  is  almost  the  only  book  in  the  Spanish 
language  which  can  now  be  said  to  possess  so  much  j^  j^^. 
of  an  European  reputation  as  to  be  popularly  read  ****<»• 

in  every  country.  It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  It  is  to  Europe  in 
general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspeare  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  one  book  to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may  hQ 
made  without  affectation,  but  not  missed  without  discredit 
Numerous  translations  and  countless  editions  of  them,  in 
every  language,  bespeak  its  adaptation  to  mankind :  no  critic 
has  been  paradoxic^  enough  to  withhold  his  admiration,  no 
reader  has  ventured  to  confess  a  want  of  relish  for  that  in 
which  the  young  and  old,  in  every  climate,  have,  age  after  age, 
taken  delight.  They  have  doubtless  believed,  tl^t  they  un- 
derstood the  author's  meaning ;  and,  in  giving  the  reins  to  the 
gayety  that  his  fertile  invention  and  comic  humor  inspired, 
never  thought  of  any  deeper  meaning  than*  he  announces,  or 
delayed  their  enjoyment  for  any  metaphysical  investigation 
of  his  plan. 

44.  A  new  school  of  criticism,  however,  has  of  late  years 
arisen  in  Germany,  acute,  ingenious,  and  sometimes  jj^wTtewi 
eminently  successful  in  philosophical,  or,  as  they  de-  ortu do- 
nominate  it,  aesthetic  analysis  of  works  of  taste,  but  ***"* 
gliding  too  much  into  refinement  and  conjectural  hypothesis, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  mislead  men  of  inferior  capacities  for 
this  kind  of  investigation  into  mere  paradox  and  absurdity. 
An  instance  is  supplied,  in  my  opinion,  by  some  remarks  of 
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Bouterwek,  still  more  explidtlj  developed  by  Sismondi,  oa 
the  design  of  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  and  which  have 
been  repeated  in  other  publications.  According  to  these  wri- 
ters, the  primary  idea  is  that  of  a  ^  man  of  elevated  charac- 
ter, excited  by  heroic  and  enthusiastic  feelings  to  the  extrava- 
gant pitch  of  wishing  to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  form  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this  work  than  by 
considering  it  merely  as  a  satire,  intended  by  the  author  to 
ridicule  the  absurd  passion  for  reading  old  romances."*  "  The 
fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote,"  says  Sismondi,  ^  is  the 
eternal  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  that  of 
prose.  Men  of  an  elevated  soul  propose  to  themselves  as  the 
object  of  life  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  weak,  the  support  of 
the  oppressed,  the  champions  of  justice  and  innocence.  Like 
Don  Quixote,  they  find  on  every  side  the  image  of  the  virtues 
they  worship :  they  believe  that  disinterestedness,  nobleness, 
courage,  in  short,  knight-errantry,  are  still  prevalent;  and, 
with  no  calculation  of  their  own  powers,  they  expose  them- 
selves for  an  ungrateful  world,  they  offer  themselves  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  an  imaginary  state  of  sod- 
ety."« 

45.  If  this  were  a  true  representation  of  the  scheme  of  Don 
Quixote,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  persons  should,  as  M. 
Sismondi  tells  us  they  do,  consider  it  as  the  most  melancholy 
book  that  has  ever  been  written.  They  consider  it  also,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  immoral,  as  chilling  and  pernicious  in 
its  influence  on  the  social  converse  of  mankind,  as  the  Prince 
of  Machiavel  is  on  their  political  intercourse.  ^  Cervantes," 
he  proceeds,  '*  has  shown  us  in  some  measure  the  vanity  of 
greatness  of  soul  and  the  delusion  of  heroism.  He  has 
drawn  in  Don  Quixote  a  perfect  man  (un  homme  cuxompii)^ 
who  is,  neverthetess,  the  constant  object  of  ridicule.  Brave 
beyond  the  fabled  knights  he  imitates,  disinterested,  honora- 
ble, generous,  the  most  faithftd  and  respectful  of  lovers,  the 
best  of  masters,  the  most  accomplished  and  well  educated  of 
gentlemen,  all  his  enterprises  end  in  discomfiture  to  himself, 
and  in  mLschief  to  others."  M.  Sismondi  descants  upon  the 
perfections  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  with  a  gravity  which 
it  is  not  quite  easy  for  his  readers  to  preserve. 

46.  It  might  be  answered  by  a  phlegmatic  observer,  that  a 
mere  enthusiasm  for  doing  good,  if  excited  by  vanity,  and 

>  Bouterwek,  p.  884.  •  UtUntort  du  Midi,  toI.  III.  p.  880. 
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not  accompanied  by  common  sense,  will  seldom  be  -very 
serviceable  to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  that  men  who,  PR>bttbij 
in  their  heroism  and  care  for  the  oppressed,  would  «rrwieoai. 
throw  open  the  cages  of  lions,  and  set  galley-slaves  at  liberty, 
not  forgetting  to  break  the  limbs  of  harmless  persons  whom 
they  mistake  for  wrong-doers,  are  a  class  of  whom  Don  Quix- 
ote is  the  real  type;  and  that,  the  world  being  much  the 
worse  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  immoral,  notwithstand- 
ing their  benevolent  enthusiasm,  to  put  them  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  little  ridicule.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  I  conceive, 
the  primary  aim  of  Cervantes ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  one  great  truth,  as  the  predominant  but  concealed 
moral  of  a  long  work,  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  pos- 
sessed a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
humanity;  yet  the  generalization  which  the  hypothesis  of 
Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  requires  for  the  leading  conception 
of  Don  Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 
valorous  and  romantic  character  of  ita  author,  belongs  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  philosophy  than  his  own.  It  will  at 
all  events,  I  presume,  be  admitt^,  that  we  cannot  reason 
about  Don  Quixote  except  from  the  book;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  shown  in  a  few  words,  that  these  ingenious  writers 
have  been  chiefly  misled  by  some  want  of  consistency  which 
circumstances  produced  in  the  author's  delineation  of  his 
hero. 

47.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cervantes,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  a  great  master,  sets  before  us  the  pau-  nuereoM 
per  gentleman,  an  early  riser  and  keen  sportsman,  toilwo 
who,  "  when  he  was  idle,  which  was  most  part  of  the  P*rt»- 
year,"  gave  himself  up  to  reading  books  of  chivalry  till  he 
lost  his  wits.  The  events  that  follow  are  in  every  one's  recol- 
lection :  his  lunacy  consists,  no  doubt,  only  in  one  idea ;  but 
this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
and  predominates  in  all  his  language.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  nobleness  of  soul  ascribed  to  Don 
Quixote,  that  every  sentiment  he  utters  is  borrowed  with  a 
punctihous  rigor  from  the  romances  of  his  library ;  he  resoila 
to  them  on  every  occasion  for  precedents :  if  he  is  intrepidly 
brave,  it  is  because  his  madness  and  vanity  have  made  him 
believe  himself  unconquerable ;  if  he  bestows  kingdoms,  it  is 
because  Amadis  would  have  done  the  same ;  if  he  is  honora- 
ble, courteouSi  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  it  is  b  pursuance  of 
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these  prototypes,  from  whom,  except  that  he  seems  rather 
more  scrupulous  in  chastity,  it  is  his  only  boast  not  to  diverge. 
Those  who  talk  of  the  exalted  character  of  Don  Quixote 
seem  really  to  forget,  that,  on  these  subjects,  he  has  no  charac- 
ter at  all :  he  is  the  echo  of  romance ;  and  to  praise  him  is 
merely  to  say,  that  the  tone  of  chivalry,  which  these  produc- 
tions studied  to  keep  up,  and,  in  the  hands  of  inferior  artists, 
foolishly  exaggerated,  was  full  of  moral  dignity,  and  has,  in  a 
subdued  degree  of  force,  modelled  the  character  of  a  man  of 
honor  in  the  present  day.  But  throughout  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Don  Quixote,  though  in  a  few  unimportant  passages 
he  talks  rationally,  I  cannot  find  more  than  two  in  which  he 
displays  any  other  knowledge,  or  strength  of  mind,  than  the 
original  delineation  of  the  character  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
48.  The  case  is  much  altered  in  the  last  two  volumes. 
Cervantes  had  acquired  an  immense  popularity,  and  perceived 
the  opportunity,  of  which  he  had  already  availed  himself,  that 
this  romance  gave  for  displaying  his  own  mind.  He  had  be- 
come attached  to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illustrious,  and 
suffered  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  clear  outline  he  had  once 
traced  for  Quixote's  personality.  Hence  we  find  in  all  this 
second  part,  that,  although  the  lunacy  as  to  knights-errant 
remains  unabated,  he  is,  on  all  other  subjects,  not  only  ration- 
al in  the  low  sense  of  the  word,  but  clear,  acute,  profound, 
sarcastic,  cool-headed.  His  philosophy  is  elevated,  but  not 
enthusiastic;  his  imagination  is  poetical,  but  it  is  restrained  by 
strong  sense.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Don  Quixotes :  one, 
whom  Cervantes  first  designed  to  draw,  the  foolish  gentleman 
of  La  Mancha,  whose  foolishness  had  made  him  frantic ;  the 
other,  a  highly  gifled,  accomplished  model  of  the  best  chival- 
ry, trained  in  ^1  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the  college  could 
impart,  but  scathed  in  one  portion  of  his  mind  by  an  inexpli- 
cable visitation  of  monomania.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  why 
this  Don  Quixote,  who  is  Cervantes,  should  have  been  more 
likely  to  lose  hb  intellects  by  reading  romances  than  Cervan- 
tes himself.  As  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  such  an  event  is 
doubtless  possible;  but  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  im- 
proper for  fiction,  nothing  more  incapable  of  affording  a  moral 
lesson,  than  the  insanity  which  arises  wholly  from  disease. 
Insanity  is,  in  no  point  of  view,  a  theme  for  ridicule;  and 
tins  is  an  inherent  fault  of  the  romance  (for  those  who  have 
imagined  that  Cervantes  has  not  rendered  Quixote  ridiculous 
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have  a  strange  notion  of  the  word) ;  but  the  thoughtlessness 
of  mankind,  rather  than  their  insensibility  (for  thej  do  not 
connect  madness  with  miserj),  furnishes  some  apology  for  the 
first  two  volumes.  In  proportion  as  we  perceive,  below  the 
veil  of  mental  delusion,  a  noble  intellect,  we  feel  a  painful 
sympathy  with  its  humiliation :  the  character  becomes  more 
complicated  and  interesting,  but  has  less  truth  and  natural- 
ness ;  an  objection  which  might  also  be  made,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  the  incidents  in  the  latter  volumes,  wherein  I  do 
not  find  the  admirable  probability  that  reigns  through  the 
former.  But  this  contrast  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  insanity 
in  the  same  subject  would  have  been  repulsive  in  the  primary 
delineation ;  as  I  think  any  one  may  judge,  by  supposing  that 
Cervantes  had,  in  the  first  chapter,  ^wn  such  a  picture  of 
Quixote  as  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  have  drawn  for  him. 

49.  I  must  therefore  venture  to  think,  as,  I  believe,  the 
world  has  generally  thought  for  two  centuries,  that  Cervantes 
had  no  more  profound  aim  than  he  proposes  to  the  reader. 
If  the  fashion  of  reading  bad  romances  of  chivalry  perverted 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rendered  their  language 
ridiculous,  it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture should  expose  this  folly  to  the  world  by  exaggerating  its 
effects  on  a  fictitious  personage.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
modem  writer,  though  I  cannot  remember  by  whom,  that 
there  was  a  prose  side  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There 
was  indeed  a  side  of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for 
unpoetical.  He  thought  the  tone  of  those  romances  extrava- 
gant. It  might  naturally  occur  how  absurd  any  one  must 
appear  who  should  attempt  to  realize  in  actual  life  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amadis.  Already  a  novelist,  he  perceived  the 
opportunities  this  idea  suggested.  It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  hero  must  be  represented  as  literally  insane, 
since  his  conduct  would  have  b^n  extravagant  beyond  the 
probability  of  fiction  on  any  other  hypothesis;  and  from 
this  hi^py  conception  germinated,  in  a  very  prolific  mind, 
the  whole  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  simplicity  is  perfect  *. 
no  limit  conld  be  found  save  the  author's  discretion  or  sense 
that  he  had  drawn  sufficiently  on  his  imagination;  but  the 
death  of  Quixote,  which  Cervantes  has  been  said  to  have 
determined  upon,  lest  some  one  else  should  a  second  time 
presume  to  continue  the  story,  is  in  fsid  the  only  possible 
termination  that  could  be  given,  after  he  had  elevated  the 
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52.  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  content  with  Amadis 
de  Gaul  and  the  numerous  romances  of  the  Spanish  «^^^ 
school,  had  contributed  very  little  to  that  literature.  nuuioM : 
But  now  she  had  native  writers  of  both  kinds,  the  ^*^- 
pastoral  and  heroic,  who  completely  superseded  the  models 
they  had  before  them.  Their  earliest  essay  was  the  Astr6e 
of  D'Urf<^  Of  this  pastoral  romance  the  first  volume  was 
published  in  1610 ;  the  second,  in  1620 :  three  more  came 
slowly  forth,  that  the  world  might  have  due  leisure  to  ad- 
mire. It  contains  about  5,500  pages.  It  would  be  almost 
as  discreditable  to  have  read  such  a  book  through  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  was  to  be  ignorant  of  it  in  the  ages  of  Louis 
Xm.  Allusions,  however,  to  real  circumstances  served 
in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  insipidity  of  a  love-story 
which  seems  to  equal  any  in  absurdity  and  want  of  inter- 
est The  style,  and  I  can  judge  no  farUier,  having  read  but 
a  few  pages,  seems  easy  and  not  unpleasing:  but  the  pas- 
toral tone  is  insufferably  puerile ;  and  a  monotonous  solenmity 
makes  us  almost  suspect,  that  one  source  of  its  popularity 
was  its  gentle  effect  when  read  in  small  portions  before  retir- 
ing to  rest.  It  was,  nevertheless,  admired  by  men  of  eruditicmy 
nke  Camus  and  Huet ;  or  even  by  men  of  the  world,  like 
Bochefoucault^ 

53.  From  the  union  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance  with 
this  newer  style,  the  courtly  pastoral,  sprang  another  ^^ 
kind  of  fiction,  the  French  heroic  romance.  Three  maaet^ 
nearly  contemporary  writers,  GromberviUe,  Calpre-  ^^^^ 
ndde,  Scuderi,  supplied  a  number  of  voluminous 
stories,  frequently  historical  in  some  of  their  names,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  truth  in  circumstances,  characters,  and 
manners.  Gromberville  led  the  way  in  his  Polexandre,  first 
published  in  1632,  and  reaching  in  later  editions  to  about 
6,000  pages.  '*  This,"  says  a  modem  writer,  ^  seems  to  have 
been  the  model  of  the  works  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi. 
This  ponderous  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate production  between  the  later  compositions  and  the 
ancient  fables  of  chivalry.  It  has,  indeed,  a  close  affinity 
to  the  heroic  romance;  but  many  of  the  exploits  of  the 
hero  are  as  extravagant  as  those  of  a  paladin  or  knight  of 
the  Bound  Table."'    No  romance  in  the  language  has  so 

«  IHmlM*!  Hktoty  oC  lletioa,  vol.  Ul.  p.  184;  Biogmphto  UiihwMU*: 
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complex  an  intrigue,  insomuch  that  it  is  followed  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  author  has  in  successive  editions  capriciously 
remodelled  parts  of  his  story,  which  is  wholly  of  his  ovm 
invention.' 

54.  Calprenede,  a  poet  of  no  contemptible  powers  of 
imagination,  poured  forth  his  stores  of  rapid  inven- 

pnmMe.  ^^^  -^^  several  romances  more  celebrated  than  that 
of  Gomberville.  The  first,  which  is  contained  in  ten  octavo 
volumes,  is  the  Cassandra.  This  appeared  in  1642,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Cleopatra,  published,  according  to  the  custom 
of  romances,  in  successive  parts,  the  earliest  in  1646.  La 
Harpe  thinks  this  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  Calpre- 
n^de ;  Bouterwek  seems  to  prefer  the  Cassandra ;  Pharamond 
is  not  wholly  his  own  ;  five  out  of  twelve  volumes  belong  to 
one  De  Vaumoriere,  a  continuator.'  Calprenede,  like  many 
others,  had  but  a  life-estate  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and,  more 
happy  perhaps  than  greater  men,  lived  out  the  whole  favor 
of  the  world,  which,  having  been  largely  showered  on  his 
head,  strewed  no  memorials  on  his  grave.  It  became,  soon 
afler  his  death,  through  the  satire  of  Boileau  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  new  style  in  fiction,  a  matter  of  course  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule.  It  is  impossible  that  his  romances  should  be 
read  again ;  but  those  who,  for  the  purposes  of  general  criti- 
cism, have  gone  back  to  these  volumes,  find  not  a  little  to 
praise  in  his  genius,  and  in  some  measure  to  explain  his  popu- 
larity. "  Calprenede,**  says  Bouterwek,  **  belonged  to  the 
extravagant  party,  which  endeavored  to  give  a  triumph  to 
genius  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  by  that  veiy  means  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  which  saw  nothing  so 
laudable  as  the  observation  of  the  rules  which  taste  pre- 
scribed. We  have  only  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one 
of  the  prolix  romances  of  Calprenede,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Cassandra,  to  see  clearly  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole  invention.  We  find  there  again  the  heroism  of  chi- 
valry, the  enthusiastic  raptures  of  love,  the  struggle  of  duty 
with  passion,  the  victory  of  magnanimity,  sincerity,  and 
humanity,  over  force,  fraud,  and  lArbarism,  in  the  genuine 
characters  and  circumstances  of  romance.  The  events  are 
skilfully  interwoven;  and  a  truly  poetical  keeping  belongs 
to  the  whole,  however  extended  it  may  be.  The  diction 
of  Calprenede  is  a  little  monotonous,  but  not  at  all  trivial, 
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and  seldom  affected.  It  is  like  that  of  old  romance,  grave, 
circumstantial,  somewhat  in  the  chronicle  style,  but  pictur- 
esque, agreeable,  full  of  sensibility  and  simplicity.  Many  pas- 
sages might,  if  versified,  find  a  place  in  the  most  beautiiul 
poem  of  this  class."  * 

55.  The  honors  of  thb  romantic  literature  have  long  been 
shared  by  the  female  sex.  In  the  age  of  Richelieu  a„,^|^ 
and  Mazarin,  this  was  represented  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi,  a  name  very  glorious  for  a  season,  but  which 
unfortunately  did  not,  like  that  of  Calprenede,  continue  to  be 
such  during  the  whole  life-time  of  her  who  bore  it  The  old 
age  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  was  ignominiously  treated 
by  the  pitiless  Boileau ;  and,  reaching  more  than  her  nine- 
tieth year,  she  almost  survived  her  only  offspring,  those  of 
her  pen.  In  her  youth,  she  had  been  the  associate  of  the 
Rambouillet  circle,  and  caught  perhaps  in  some  measure  from 
them  what  she  gave  back  with  interest, — a  tone  of  perpetual 
affectation,  and  a  pedantic  gallantry,  which  could  not  withstand 
the  first  approach  of  ridicule.  Her  first  romance  was  Ibrahim, 
published  in  1635 ;  but  the  more  celebrated  were  the  Grand 
Cyrus  and  the  Oelie.  Each  of  these  two  romances  is  in  ten 
volumes.*  The  persons  chiefly  connected  with  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  sat  for  their  pictures,  as  Persians  or  Babylonians, 
in  Cyrus.  Julie  d'Angennes  herself  bore  the  name  of  Arte- 
nice,  by  which  she  was  afterwards  distingubhed  among  her 
friends ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  not  only  of  the  popu- 
larity of  these  romances,  but  of  the  respectful  sentiment, 
which,  from  the  elevation  and  purity  no  one  can  deny  them  to 
exhibit,  was  always  associated  in  the  gravest  persons  with 
their  fictions,  that  a  prelate  of  eminent  fame  for  eloquence, 
Fl^chier,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  this  lady,  calb  her  **the 
incomparable  Artenice."  ^  Such  an  allusion  would  appear  to 
us  misplaced ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was  not  so  thought. 
Scuderi*s  romances  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  the  favor- 
ites of  the  clergy:  Huet,  Mascaron,  Godeaa,  as  much  as 
F16chier,  were  her  ardent  admirers.  ^  I  find,"  says  the  second 
of  these,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  French  pulpit,  in 
writing  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  "  so  much  in  your  works 
calculated  to  reform  the  worid,  that,  in  the  sermons  I  am  now 

&  Ikmtenr«k,  ii.  S80.  *  Bkgr.  Uidr. ;  Dimlop;  BonUtink. 
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preparing  for  the  court,  you  will  ofleii  be  on  my  table  by  the 
side  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Bernard."  ^  In  the  writings  of  this 
lady,  we  see  the  last  footstep  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance. 
She,  like  Calprenede,  had  derived  from  this  source  the  predo- 
minant characteristics  of  her  personages,  —  an  exalted  gene- 
rosity, a  disdain  of  all  selfish  considerations,  a  courage  which 
attempta  impossibilities  and  is  rewarded  by  achieving  them, 
a  love  outn^eously  hyperbolical  in  pretence,  yet  intrinsically 
without  passion ;  all,  in  short,  that  Cervantes  has  bestowed  on 
Don  Quixote.  Love,  however,  or  ita  counterfeit,  gallantry, 
plays  a  still  more  leading  part  in  the  French  romance  than  in 
ita  Castilian  prototype ;  the  feats  of  heroes,  though  not  less 
wonderful,  are  less  prominent  on  the  canvas;  and  a  metaphy- 
sical pedwitry  replaces  the  pompous  metaphors  in  which  the 
knight  of  sorrowful  countenance  had  taken  so  much  delight. 
The  approbation  of  many  persons,  far  superior  judges  to  Don 
Quixote,  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  romances  of 
Calprenede  and  Scuderi  were  better  than  his  library.  But, 
as  this  is  the  least  possible  praise,  it  will  certainly  not  tempi 
any  one  away  from  the  rich  and  varied  repast  of  fiction  which 
the  last  and  present  century  have  spread  before  him.  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuderi  has  perverted  history  still  more  than  Cal- 
prenede, and  changed  her  Romans  into  languishing  Parisians. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  taste  of  her  party,  though  it 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  infect  Comeille,  compelled  him  to 
weaken  some  of  hu  tragedies.  And  this  must  be  the  justifi- 
cation of  Boileau's  cutting  ridicule  upon  this  truly  estimable 
woman.  She  had  certjui^y  kept  up  a  tone  of  severe  and  high 
morality,  with  which  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  could  ill  diis- 
pense ;  but  it  was  one  not  difficult  to  feign,  and  there  might 
be  Tartuffes  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  reUgion.  Whatever 
is  false  in  taste  is  apt  to  be  allied  to  what  is  insincere  in 
character. 

56.  The  Argenis  of  Barclay,  a  son  of  the  defender  of  royal 
Argenkof  authority  against  republican  theories,  is  a  Latin 
^^^J'  romance,  superior  perhaps  to  those  after  Cervantes, 
which  the  Spanish  or  French  language  could  boast.  It  has 
indeed  always  been  reckoned  among  political  allegories.    Thai 

>  Blogr.  UdIt.    MadomolMltode  Seaaeri  ivvO,  m  appe^n  br  Imt  •plgnm  om  hm 
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the  state  of  France  in  the  last  years  of  Henry  III.  is  partially 
shadowed  in  it,  can  admit  of  no  doubt :  several  characters  are 
faintly  veiled  either  by  anagram  or  Greek  translation  of  their 
names ;  but  whether  to  avoid  the  insipidity  of  servile  alle- 
gory, or  to  excite  the  reader  by  perplexity,  Barclay  has 
mingled  so  much  of  mere  fiction  with  his  story,  that  no 
attempts  at  a  regular  key  to  the  whole  work  can  be  successful ; 
nor  in  fact  does  the  fable  oi  this  romance  run  in  any  parallel 
stream  with  real  events.  His  object  seems,  in  great  measure, 
to  have  been  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in  feigned 
dialogue.  But,  though  in  these  we  find  no  want  of  acuteness 
or  good  sense,  they  have  not  at  present  much  novelty  in  our 
eyes ;  and  though  the  style  is  really  pleasing,  or,  as  some  have 
judged,  excellent,^  and  the  incidents  not  ill  contrived,  it  might 
be  hard  to  go  enUrely  through  a  Latin  romance  of  700  pages, 
unless  indeed  we  had  no  alternative  given  but  the  perusal  of 
the  similar  works  in  Spanish  or  French.  The  Argenis  was 
published  at  Rome  in  1622 :  some  of  the  personages  intit>duced 
by  Barclay  are  his  own  contemporaries ;  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  intend  a  strictly  historical  allegory  of  the  events  of  the 
last  age.  The  Euphormio  of  the  same  author  resem-  m»  Ba- 
bies in  some  degree  the  Argenis ;  but,  with  less  of  p*»<*»*^ 
story  and  character,  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  European 
politics.  It  contains  much  political  disquisition;  and  one 
whole  book  b  employed  in  a  description  of  the  manners  and 
laws  of  difierent  countries,  with  no  disguise  of  names. 

57.  Campanella  gave  a  loose  to  his  fanciful  humor  in  a 
fiction,  entitled  The  City  of  the  Sun,  published  at  c^p^n^ 
Frankfort  in  1 623,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  i»*«  citj 
Utopia.  The  City  of  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  stand  <*"*®'^ 
uiK)n  a  mountain  situated  in  Ceylon,  under  the  equaUnr.  A 
community  of  goods  and  women  is  established  in  Uiis  repub- 
lic, the  principal  magistrate  of  which  is  styled  Sun,  and  is 
elected  after  a  strict  examination  in  all  kinds  of  science. 
(Campanella  has  brought  in  so  much  of  his  own  philosophical 
system,  that  we  may  presume  that  to  have  been  the  object  of 
this  romance.  The  Solars,  he  telb  us,  abstained  at  first  from 
flesh,  because  they  thought  it  cruel  to  kill  animals.    '^But 

>  Ootoridfe  hu  praBonoMd  w  ardeoi  Uttnityli  mora  that  orPMnmiafArbliw: 

and  rMh«r  ezocniVv  eolocf  on  Um  Ian-  but  I  am  oo4  wU  •oonch  acwnalntod 

giuM  of  Um  AzgODla,  prefcrrinc  U  to  that  witti  ttiat  writer   to  wptrnk  eonfldaot^. 

of  Uvy  or  Tadtna.    Oolaridffe't  R<maiiia,  The  mmm  obaerrattoa  aMna  appttoaUa  t» 

▼ol.l.  p.  857.    I  eaoiKX  bT  any  maaiif  fo  tha  laphonnfto. 
ttak  IragUi:  U  hm  atauck  am  that  «ba 
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Bouterwek,  still  more  explicitly  developed  hy  Sismondi,  oa 
the  design  of  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  and  which  have 
been  repeated  in  other  publications.  According  to  these  wri- 
ters, the  primary  idea  is  that  of  a  ^  man  of  elevated  charac- 
ter, excited  by  heroic  and  enthusiastic  feelings  to  the  extrava- 
gant pitch  of  wishing  to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  form  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this  work  than  by 
considering  it  merely  as  a  satire,  intended  by  the  author  to 
ridicule  the  absurd  passion  for  reading  old  romances."^  ^  The 
fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote,**  says  Sismondi,  "  is  tbe 
eternal  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  that  of 
prose.  Men  of  an  elevated  soul  propose  to  themselves  as  the 
object  of  life  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  weak,  the  support  of 
the  oppressed,  the  champions  of  justice  and  innocence.  Like 
Don  Quixote,  they  find  on  every  side  the  image  of  the  virtues 
they  worship :  they  believe  that  disinterestedness,  nobleness, 
courage,  in  short,  knight-errantry,  are  still  prevalent;  and, 
with  no  calculation  of  their  own  powers,  they  expose  them- 
selves for  an  ungrateful  world,  they  offer  themselves  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  an  imaginary  state  of  sod- 
ety.''« 

45.  If  this  were  a  true  representation  of  the  scheme  of  Don 
Quixote,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  persons  should,  as  M. 
Sismondi  tells  us  they  do,  consider  it  as  the  most  melancholy 
book  that  has  ever  been  written.  They  consider  it  also,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  immoral,  as  chilling  and  pernicious  in 
its  influence  on  the  social  converse  of  mankind,  as  the  Prince 
of  Machiavel  is  on  their  political  intercourse.  **  Cervantes,** 
he  proceeds,  *'  has  shown  us  in  some  measure  the  vanity  of 
greatness  of  soul  and  the  delusion  of  heroism.  He  has 
drawn  in  Don  Quixote  a  perfect  man  (un  homme  accampH)^ 
who  is,  neverthetess,  the  constant  object  of  ridicule.  Brave 
beyond  the  fabled  knights  he  imitates,  disinterested,  honora- 
ble, generous,  the  most  faithful  and  respectful  of  lovers,  the 
best  of  masters,  the  most  accomplished  and  well  educated  of 
gentlemen,  all  his  enterprises  end  in  discomfiture  to  himself^ 
and  in  mischief  to  others."  M.  Sismondi  descants  upon  the 
perfections  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  with  a  gravity  which 
it  is  not  quite  easy  for  hi.s  readers  to  preserve. 

46.  It  might  be  answered  by  a  phlegmatic  observer,  that  a 
mere  enthusiasm  for  doing  good,  if  excited  by  vanity,  and 

>  Boutorwek,  p.  884.  •  Utttemtort  du  Midi,  toI.  ifi.  p.  880. 
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not  accompanied  by  common  sense,  will  seldom  be  very 
serviceable  to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  that  men  who,  PtotaUy 
in  their  heroism  and  care  for  the  oppressed,  would  «rrwieoai. 
throw  open  the  cages  of  lions,  and  set  galley-slaves  at  liberty, 
not  forgetting  to  break  the  limbs  of  harmless  persons  whom 
they  mistake  for  wrong-doers,  are  a  class  of  whom  Don  Quix- 
ote is  the  real  type;  and  that,  the  world  being  much  the 
worse  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  immoral,  notwithstand- 
ing their  benevolent  enthusiasm,  to  put  them  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  little  ridicule.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  I  conceive, 
the  primary  aim  of  Cervantes ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  one  great  truth,  as  the  predominant  but  concealed 
moral  of  a  long  work,  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  pos- 
sessed a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
humanity;  yet  the  generalization  which  the  hypothesis  of 
Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  requires  for  the  leading  conception 
of  Don  Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 
valorous  and  romantic  character  of  ita  author,  belongs  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  philosophy  than  his  own.  It  will  at 
all  events,  I  presume,  be  admitt^,  that  we  cannot  reason 
about  Don  Quixote  except  from  the  book;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  shown  in  a  few  words,  that  these  ingenious  writers 
have  been  chiefly  misled  by  some  want  of  consistency  which 
circumstances  produced  in  the  author's  delineation  of  his 
hero. 

47.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cervantes,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  a  great  master,  sets  before  us  the  pau-  nuereoM 
per  gentleman,  an  early  riser  and  keen  sportsman,  ^«^^ 
who,  **  when  he  was  idle,  which  was  most  part  of  the  v^- 
year,"  gave  himself  up  to  reading  books  of  chivalry  till  he 
lost  his  wits.  The  eventa  that  follow  are  in  every  one's  recol- 
lection :  his  lunacy  consbts,  no  doubt,  only  in  one  idea ;  but 
this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
and  predominates  in  all  his  language.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  nobleness  of  soul  ascribed  to  Don 
Quixote,  that  every  sentiment  he  utters  is  borrowed  with  a 
punctih'ous  rigor  from  the  romances  of  his  library ;  he  resoila 
to  them  on  every  occasion  for  precedents :  if  he  is  intrepidly 
brave,  it  is  because  his  madness  and  vanity  have  made  him 
believe  himself  unconquerable ;  if  he  bestows  kingdoms,  it  is 
because  Amadis  would  have  done  the  same ;  if  he  is  honoiu- 
ble,  courteouSi  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  it  b  in  pursuance  of 
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these  prototypes,  from  whom,  except  that  he  seems  rather 
more  scrupulous  in  chastity,  it  is  his  only  boast  not  to  diverge. 
Those  who  talk  of  the  exalted  character  of  Don  Quixote 
seem  really  to  forget,  that,  on  these  subjects,  he  has  no  charac- 
ter at  all :  he  is  the  echo  of  romance ;  and  to  praise  him  is 
merely  to  say,  that  the  tone  of  chivalry,  which  these  produc- 
tions studied  to  keep  up,  and,  in  the  hands  of  inferior  artists, 
foolishly  exaggerated,  was  full  of  moral  dignity,  and  has,  in  a 
subdued  degree  of  force,  modelled  the  character  of  a  man  of 
honor  in  the  present  day.  But  throughout  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Don  Quixote,  though  in  a  few  unimportant  passages 
he  talks  rationally,  I  cannot  find  more  than  two  in  which  he 
displays  any  other  knowledge,  or  strength  of  mind,  than  the 
original  delineation  of  the  character  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

48.  The  case  is  much  altered  in  the  last  two  volumes. 
Cervantes  had  acquired  an  immense  popularity,  and  perceived 
the  opportunity,  of  which  he  had  already  availed  himself,  that 
this  romance  gave  for  dbplaying  his  own  mind.  He  had  be- 
come attached  to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illustrious,  and 
suffered  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  clear  outline  he  had  once 
traced  for  Quixote's  personality.  Hence  we  find  in  all  this 
second  part,  that,  although  the  lunacy  as  to  knights-errant 
remains  unabated,  he  is,  on  all  other  subjects,  not  only  ration- 
al in  the  low  sense  of  the  word,  but  dear,  acute,  profound, 
sarcastic,  cool-headed.  His  philosophy  is  elevated,  but  not 
enthusiastic;  his  imagination  is  poetical,  but  it  is  restrained  by 
strong  sense.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Don  Quixotes :  one, 
whom  Cervantes  first  designed  to  draw,  the  foolish  gentleman 
of  La  Mancha,  whose  foolishness  had  made  him  frantic ;  the 
other,  a  highly  gifted,  accomplished  model  of  the  best  chival- 
ry, trained  in  all  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the  college  could 
impart,  but  scathed  in  one  portion  of  his  mind  by  an  inexpli- 
cable visitation  of  monomania.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  why 
this  Don  Quixote,  who  is  Cervantes,  should  have  been  more 
likely  to  lose  his  intellects  by  reading  romances  than  Cervan- 
tes himself.  As  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  such  an  event  is 
doubtless  possible;  but  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  im- 
proper for  fiction,  nothing  more  incapable  of  affording  a  moral 
lesson,  than  the  insanity  which  arises  wholly  from  disease. 
Insanity  is,  in  no  point  of  view,  a  theme  for  ridicule;  and 
this  is  an  inherent  fault  of  the  romance  (for  those  who  have 
imagined  that  Cervantes  has  not  rendered  Quixote  ridiculous 
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have  a  strange  notion  of  the  word) ;  but  the  thoughtlessness 
of  mankind,  rather  than  their  insensibility  (for  thej  do  not 
connect  madness  with  misery),  fumbhes  some  apology  for  the 
first  two  volumes.  In  proportion  as  we  perceive,  below  the 
veil  of  mental  delusion,  a  noble  intellect,  we  feel  a  painful 
sympathy  with  its  humiliation :  the  character  becomes  more 
complicated  and  interesting,  but  has  less  truth  and  natural- 
ness ;  an  objection  which  might  also  be  made,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  the  incidents  in  the  latter  volumes,  wherein  I  do 
not  find  the  admirable  probability  that  reigns  through  the 
former.  But  this  contrast  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  insanity 
in  the  same  subject  would  have  been  repulsive  in  the  primary 
delineation ;  as  I  think  any  one  may  judge,  by  supposing  that 
Cervantes  had,  in  the  first  chapter,  drawn  such  a  picture  of 
Quixote  as  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  have  drawn  for  him. 

49.  I  must  therefore  venture  to  think,  as,  I  believe,  the 
world  has  generally  thought  for  two  centuries,  that  Cervantes 
had  no  more  profound  aim  than  he  proposes  to  the  reader. 
If  the  fashion  of  reading  bad  romances  of  chivalry  perverted 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rendered  their  language 
ridiculous,  it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture should  expose  this  folly  to  the  world  by  exaggerating  its 
efiects  on  a  fictitious  personage.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
modem  writer,  though  I  cannot  remember  by  whom,  that 
there  was  a  prose  side  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There 
was  indeed  a  side  of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for 
unpoetical.  He  thought  the  tone  of  those  romances  extrava- 
gant. It  might  naturally  occur  how  absurd  any  one  must 
appear  who  should  attempt  to  realize  in  actual  life  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amadis.  Alineady  a  novelist,  he  perceived  the 
opportunities  this  idea  suggested.  It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  hero  must  be  represented  as  literally  insane, 
since  his  conduct  woold  have  been  extravagant  beyond  the 
probability  of  fiction  (m  any  other  hypothesis ;  and  from 
this  hi^py  conception  germinated,  in  a  very  prolific  mind, 
the  whole  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  simplicity  is  perfect ; 
no  limit  coold  be  found  save  the  author's  discretion  or  sense 
that  he  had  drawn  sufficiently  (m  his  imagination;  but  the 
death  of  Quixote,  which  Cervantes  has  b«en  said  to  have 
determined  upon,  lest  some  one  else  should  a  second  time 
presume  to  continue  the  story,  is  in  fact  the  only  possible 
termination  that  could  be  given,  after  he  had  elevi^  the 
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to  dtac  ^ixiih  a£  BflBtil  d^sxirr 
die  laa  twQ  Tqinmes. 

ii).    F<w  books  nf  nonl  ptukvopitj 
^_  ^^         in&isht  miD  die  veciamnft  of  tke 
4r<:i»  QvitxoiK.     And  wifeca  ve  look  afe* 

"^""""^       of  inv^foiiuB.  tfae  g im  ill  proWbiiiCT  c£  tfe 
lad  the  znat  SBplIm^r  «f  dfee  stncj.  wi 
pract^eii  tx>  create  soEpase.  or  mif  iimae  dK  { 
dxink  Cemastes  inillj  deserrine  of  tie  giorr  dac  j 

nor  tz>  aH  hs  prciieceams  lad  caaie^pacane&.  TVis^.^oo^ 
it  mtghc  jpioimt  ^  tke  EoropeiB  itamt  of  kBToaflKCy  voold 
be  aa  aeickqQate  UBrtimonf  to  i&  desert.  Cemotcs  K  iml  i 
b^ow  wkidk  ve  BBSt  plttce  Ae  bert  of 


his  SKcesEors.  We  bsre  oolr  to  wmare  bni  wiik  Le 
Sflge  or  FieMing^  to  jod^  of  kb  Tiet  saperioritr.  To 
Scots^  indeeii  be  msEt  jiekl  in  tke  TMetj  of  bis  power; 
bat,  in  the  fine  of  coaie  nHaDce,  we  Aoold  hmidif 
S<!oa  hb  cqoaL 

5U   The  Bond  noveis  of  CerraBtes.  as  ke  caDs 

^^^  (NoreDas  Exeaaplares),  are  wrilteii,  I  befiere*  ia  a 
sood  strie,  but  too  durt,  and  eonstmcted  with  too 
Httle  artiike  to  rirei  our  imeiest.  Their  simpfidtj 
and  truth,  as  in  naaj  of  the  oU  noreisy  have  a  certain 
fi^f^y  charm;  bot^  in  the  present  age,  our  sense  of  salielj 
y-^f  in  works  of  fictioo  camioi  be  orercome  but  bj  excel- 
"''"^'^  knee.  Of  the  Spanish  ooaoic  romaooes^  in  the  ^nco- 
re$qme  stjle,  sereral  renudn:  Jostina  was  the  most  fiumoos. 
One  that  docs  not  strictly  bekng  to  this  Wwer  dass  is  the 
Marcos  de  Oi»regQa  of  EsfMneL  This  is  sopposed  to  hare 
suggested  moch  to  Le  Sage  in  Gfl  Bias;  in  ftct,  the  first 
storj  we  meet  with  is  tluit  of  Mergellina,  the  physician's 
wife.  The  style,  though  not  daD,  wants  the  grace  and  neat- 
ness of  Le  Sage.  This  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  novels 
that  Spain  has  produced.  Italy  was  no  longer  the  seat  of 
this  Hteratare.    A  romance  of  duTalry  by  Marini  (not  the 

^^^  poet  of  that  name),  endded  H  Caloandro  (1640), 
.AaditeBa.  ^^^  translated  but  indifferendy  into  French  by 
Scoderi,  and  has  been  praised  l^  Salfi  as  full  of  imaginadoo, 
with  characters  sldlMly  divers^ed,  and  an  interesting  well- 
condncted  stoiy*^ 

X  Sidfl,  toL  ilT.  p.  8S. 
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52.  France,  in  the  sixteenth  centurj,  content  with  Amadis 
de  Graul  and  the  numerous  romances  of  the  Spanish  ^^^^^  ^ 
school,  had  contributed  very  little  to  that  literature,  maaow: 
But  now  she  had  native  writers  of  both  kinds,  the  ^'^* 
pastoral  and  heroic,  who  completely  superseded  the  models 
they  had  before  them.  Their  earliest  essay  was  the  Astr^ 
of  D'Urf(L  Of  this  pastoral  romance  the  first  volume  was 
published  in  1610;  Uie  second,  in  1620:  three  more  came 
slowly  forth,  that  the  world  might  have  due  leisure  to  ad- 
mire. It  contains  about  5,500  pages.  It  would  be  almost 
as  discreditable  to  have  read  such  a  book  through  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  was  to  be  ignorant  of  it  in  the  ages  of  Louis 
XnL  Allusions,  however,  to  real  circumstances  served 
in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  insipidity  of  a  love-story 
which  seems  to  equal  any  in  absurdity  and  want  of  inter- 
est The  style,  and  I  can  judge  no  farmer,  having  read  but 
a  few  pages,  seems  easy  and  not  unpleasing:  but  the  pas- 
toral tone  b  insufferably  puerile ;  and  a  monotonous  solemnity 
makes  us  almost  suspect,  that  one  source  of  its  popularity 
was  its  gentle  effect  when  read  in  small  portions  before  retu> 
ing  to  rest.  It  was,  nevertheless,  admired  by  men  of  erudition, 
like  Camus  and  Huet ;  or  even  by  men  of  the  world,  like 
Bochefoucault^ 

53.  From  the  union  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance  with 
this  newer  style,  the  courtly  pastoral,  sprang  another  ^^ 
kind  of  fiction,  the  French  heroic  romance.    Three  manoM. 
nearly  contemporary  writers,  Gomberville,  Calpre-  SS***^ 
n^de,   Scuderi,  supplied  a  number  of  voluminous 
stories,  frequently  historical  in  some  of  their  names,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  truth   in  circumstances,  characters,  and 
manners.     Gomberville  led  the  way  in  his  Polexandre,  first 
published  in  1632,  and  reaching  in  later  editions  to  about 
6,000  pages.    "  This,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  seems  to  have 
been  the  model  of  the  works  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi. 
This  ponderous  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
medial production  between  the  later  compositions  and  the 
ancient  fables  of  chivalry.     It  has,  indeed,  a  close  affinity 
to  the  heroic  romance;   but  many  of  the  exploits  of  the 
hero  are  as  extravagant  as  those  of  a  paladin  or  knight  of 
the  Round  Table."'    No  romance  in  the  language  has  so 

«  Donlop*!  rartecy  of  fletioa,  toI.  m.  p.  184:  BlognpMt  UatmitUti 
^ta.T.pr«6.  »  DunlopiW- WK 
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complex  an  intrigae,  insomuch  that  it  is  followed  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  author  has  in  successive  editions  capriciouslj 
remodelled  parts  of  his  story,  which  is  wholly  of  his  own 
invention.* 

54.  Calprenede,  a  poet  of  no  contemptible  powers  of 
^^.  imagination,  poured  forth  his  stores  of  rapid  inven- 
^  '  tion  in  several  romances  more  celebrated  than  thai 
of  Gromberville.  The  first,  which  is  contained  in  ten  octavo 
volumes,  is  the  Cassandra.  This  appeared  in  1642,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Cleopatra,  published,  according  to  the  custom 
of  romances,  in  successive  parts,  the  earliest  in  1646.  La 
Harpe  thinks  this  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  Calpre- 
nede ;  Bouterwek  seems  to  prefer  the  Cassandra ;  Pharamond 
is  not  wholly  his  own ;  five  out  of  twelve  volumes  belong  to 
one  De  Vaumoriere,  a  continuator.'  Calprenede,  like  many 
others,  had  but  a  life-estate  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and,  more 
happy  perhaps  than  greater  men,  lived  out  the  whole  favor 
of  the  world,  which,  having  been  largely  showered  on  his 
head,  strewed  no  memorials  on  his  grave.  It  became,  soon 
after  his  death,  through  the  satire  of  Boileau  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  new  style  in  fiction,  a  matter  of  course  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule.  It  is  impossible  that  his  romances  should  be 
read  again ;  but  those  who,  for  the  purposes  of  general  criti- 
cism, have  gone  back  to  these  volumes,  find  not  a  little  to 
praise  in  his  genius,  and  in  some  measure  to  explain  his  popu- 
larity. ^  Calprenede,"  says  Bouterwek,  '^  belonged  to  the 
extravagant  party,  which  endeavored  to  give  a  triumph  to 
genius  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  by  that  very  means  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  which  saw  notlung  so 
laudable  as  the  observation  of  the  rules  which  taste  pre- 
scribed. We  have  only  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one 
of  the  prolix  romances  of  Calprenede,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Cassandra,  to  see  clearly  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole  invention.  We  find  there  agfun  the  heroism  of  chi- 
valry, the  enthusiastic  raptures  of  love,  the  struggle  of  duty 
with  passion,  the  victory  of  magnanimity,  sincerity,  and 
humanity,  over  force,  fhuid,  and  barbarism,  in  the  genuine 
characters  and  circumstances  of  romance.  The  events  are 
skilfully  interwoven;  and  a  truly  poetical  keeping  beloogs 
to  the  whole,  however  extended  it  may  be.  The  dictioa 
of  Calprenede  is  a  little  monotonous,  but  not  at  all  trivial, 

s  Blofr.  UbIt.  •  Dvalop,  UL  S». 
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and  seldom  affected.  It  is  like  that  of  old  romance,  gravey 
circumstantial,  somewhat  in  the  chronicle  style,  but  pictur- 
esque, agreeable,  full  of  sensibility  and  simplicity.  Many  pas- 
sages might,  if  versified,  find  a  place  in  the  most  beautiiul 
poem  of  this  dass."  * 

55.  The  honors  of  this  romantic  literature  have  long  been 
shared  by  the  female  sex.  In  the  age  of  Richelieu  g^,^^ 
and  Mazarin,  this  was  represented  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi,  a  name  very  glorious  for  a  season,  but  which 
unfortunately  did  not,  like  that  of  Calprenede,  continue  to  be 
such  during  the  whole  life-time  of  her  who  bore  it.  The  old 
age  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  was  ignominiously  treated 
hj  the  pitiless  Boileau ;  and,  reaching  more  than  her  nine- 
tieth year,  she  almost  survived  her  only  ofispring,  those  of 
her  pen.  In  her  youth,  she  had  been  the  associate  of  the 
Rambouillet  circle,  and  caught  perhaps  in  some  measure  from 
them  what  she  gave  back  with  interest, —  a  tone  of  perpetual 
affectation,  and  a  pedantic  gallantry,  which  could  not  withstand 
the  first  approach  of  ridicule.  Her  first  romance  was  Ibrahim, 
published  in  1635 ;  but  the  more  celebrated  were  the  Grand 
Cyrus  and  the  Clelie.  Each  of  these  two  romances  is  in  ten 
volumes.*  The  persons  chiefly  connected  with  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  sat  for  their  pictures,  as  Persians  or  Babylonians, 
in  Cyrus.  Julie  d'Angennes  herself  bore  the  name  of  Arte- 
nice,  by  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished  among  her 
friends ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  not  only  of  the  popu- 
larity of  these  romances,  but  of  the  respect^l  sentiment, 
which,  from  the  elevation  and  purity  no  one  can  deny  them  to 
exhibit,  was  always  associated  in  the  gravest  persons  with 
their  fictions,  that  a  prelate  of  eminent  flEune  for  eloquence. 
Fiddlier,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  this  lady,  calls  her  'Uhe 
incomparable  Artenice."  *  Such  an  allusion  would  appear  to 
us  misplaced ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was  not  so  thought. 
Scuderi's  romances  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  the  favor- 
ites of  the  clergy:  Huet,  Mascaron,  Godean,  as  much  as 
F16chier,  were  her  ardent  admirers.  "  I  find,"  says  the  second 
of  these,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  French  pulpit,  in 
writing  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  "'  so  much  in  your  works 
calculated  to  reform  the  world,  that,  in  the  sermons  I  am  now 

t  Boatenrek,  vi. 880.  •  Btofr.  Ufdr. ;  Danlop;  BovtanPik. 
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.  •*%     <.♦  '•  '*^.     l^  ">>.   y  ^>^*< 

*»»7  v^^  *-.»«7  r>-»ni  --u*  -u'a  uui  T-ir>»i  r^^sta^  \t  ii-zum.  wsitck 
^i^  M^,  *vt  v'»n^nt  '•^^iciry  larr*  *nr^^  >r^'.r«5  ^"w^  M*is-> 
i^tv^*'/'  ,^.  'i^,  ^/-zu'jr^,  XM  ^crr*^.^  xl^^^xj  k.1*.  u'^r^  lat  CaI- 

4k<  v/,.  ^'#^^r*,r  %y:x*,^:.^  '.rJrfX  C/iraeilje.  nxnoeL^eti  his  to 
^r^'^^Atv  •^rA^  ^/  f..*  tracr":;/!^^     Aod  aia  msic  bit  the  ja^tifi- 

m^ftf$a^t,  Hr>^,  \tsyi  f»rn^r«ij  k/^  op  a  Ujoe  of  serere  and  lugh 
ffffffHUijt  ^^^^<  whi/:i»  Uie  ari^UK^racj  of  Paris  eoold  ill  d^ 
f^fMA }  \fti  ti  mm  ffft0i  TtfA  dirficTik  to  ieign*  and  there  mighl 
1^  'I  ttf1>fiffK#  //  jMrritirnent  at  well  at  of  reUgioo.  Whaterer 
hi  fMJ4^  in  tMMi  k  a(ii  to  tfe  allied  to  what  is  insinoere  in 

Ar^  J  Im  Ar((frrii»  of  Barclaj,  a  ton  of  the  defender  of  royal 
ht^MM'^  mii\uir\ly  against  republican  theories,  is  a  Latin 
li«fM«f,  ftunmm*,  »u|M;rior  perhaps  to  those  after  Cervantes, 
wlil'li  tliif  Hpttriipih  or  French  language  could  boost.  It  has 
lMf|i*M(|  nlwayn  biujii  reckoned  among  political  allegories.    That 

•M  mhI  hMUiI  liy  MMltirii  Willi  iNHiMty,  Of,  owQ  pictot*  bj  NaoteuU  : 

M    Hit'    l«|MgrH|iliMr    Miora  Miititljr   my%.  **  NMStoull  en  fklmot  mon  ln^c«« 

'  H'if« -4  MiMM<«i»i.iMiihiit«iiir."  Mlin  would       A  daionftrt  dlrlnMigiMlAtoiKMiTQlr; 

iirnfi^tii  f  li»i»N   wUIimI  |ltl«  lo  hftv*  b««n       J*  h*Ya  hmm  v»ox  (Uni  mon  mirotr, 

ri hUi,  littt  «Ht»iiw|uiT  IIm  naltor  v«ry        J«  Im  almt  dAOf  ■<«  oaTnif*.'* 
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the  state  of  France  in  the  last  years  of  Henry  III.  is  partially 
shadowed  in  it,  can  admit  of  no  doubt :  several  characters  are 
faintly  veiled  either  by  anagram  or  Greek  translation  of  their 
names ;  but  whether  to  avoid  (he  insipidity  of  servile  alle- 
gory, or  to  excite  the  reader  by  perplexity,  Barclay  has 
mingled  so  much  of  mere  fiction  with  his  story,  that  no 
attempts  at  a  regular  key  to  the  whole  work  can  be  successful ; 
nor  in  fact  does  the  &ble  of  this  romance  run  in  any  parallel 
stream  with  real  events.  His  object  seems,  in  great  measure, 
to  have  been  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in  feigned 
dialogue.  But,  though  in  these  we  find  no  want  of  acuteness 
or  good  sense,  they  have  not  at  present  much  novelty  in  our 
eyes ;  and  though  the  style  is  really  pleasing,  or,  as  some  have 
judged,  excellent,^  and  the  incidents  not  ill  contrived,  it  might 
be  hard  to  go  entirely  through  a  Latin  romance  of  700  pages, 
unless  indeed  we  had  no  alternative  given  but  the  perusal  of 
the  similar  works  in  Spanish  or  French.  The  Argenis  was 
published  at  Rome  in  1622 :  some  of  the  personages  introduced 
by  Barclay  are  his  own  contemporaries ;  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  intend  a  strictly  historical  allegory  of  the  events  of  the 
last  age.  The  Euphormio  of  the  same  author  resem-  mf  in. 
bles  in  some  degree  the  Argenis ;  but,  with  less  of  ?>»"»*»• 
story  and  character,  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  European 
politics.  It  contains  much  political  disquisition;  and  one 
whole  book  is  employed  in  a  description  of  the  manners  and 
laws  of  difierent  countries,  with  no  disguise  of  names. 

57.  Campanella  gave  a  loose  to  his  fanciful  humor  in  a 
fiction,  entitled  The  City  of  the  Sun,  published  at  cmnpMid- 
Frankfort  in  1 623,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  u"*  aty 
Utopia.  The  City  of  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  stand  "^^^"^ 
upon  a  mountain  situated  in  Ceylon,  under  the  equator.  A 
community  of  goods  and  women  is  established  in  this  repub- 
lic, the  principal  magbtrate  of  which  is  styled  Sun,  and  is 
elected  after  a  strict  examination  in  all  kinds  of  science. 
(Campanella  has  brought  in  so  much  of  his  own  philosophical 
system,  that  we  may  presume  that  to  have  been  the  object  of 
this  romance.  The  Solars,  he  teUs  us,  abstained  at  first  from 
flesh,  because  they  thought  it  cruel  to  kill  animals.    *'  But 

>  OokridfB  bM  prowmnMd  an  ardont  Uttalty  tomoraUutoTPvtioalQtArtillv: 

•ad  nttier  •zombIt*  enlocr  <»  tlM  Ian-  but  I  am  not  wsU  floougb  aeaoaintod 

fuanoraMAigaoltfPrdbrringlttoUiAt  with  that  writer  to  aprnk  eonfldMtljr. 

otUrj  or  TMitoa.    ColarMga*!  RMiaiw,  The  aama  obaervatkm  itMM  appUoabte  to 

vol.  i.  p.  S57.    I  eaonoi  bj  aoj  maaui  go  tha  Baphotmlo. 
thk  laagth :  U  baa  itraclL  im  that  tha 
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afterwards  considering  that  it  would  be  equally  cruel  to  kill 
plants,  which  are  no  less  endowed  with  sensation,  so  that  thej 
must  perish  bj  famine,  they  understood  that  ignoble  things 
were  created  for  the  use  of  nobler  things,  and  now  eat  all 
things  without  scruple.''  Another  Latin  romance  had  some 
celebrity  in  its  day,  the  Monarchia  Solipsorum,  a  satire  on  the 
Jesuits  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Europeus. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  more  than  one  person :  the  probable 
author  is  one  Scotti,  who  had  himself  belonged  to  the  order.^ 
This  book  did  not  seem  to  me  in  the  least  interesting :  if  it  is 
so  in  any  degree,  it  must  be  not  as  mere  fiction,  but  as  a 
revelation  of  secrets. 

58.  It  is  not  so  much  an  extraordinary  as  an  unfortunate 
i^booki  deficiency  in  our  own  literary  annals,  that  England 
of  fiction  in  should  have  been  destitute  of  the  comic  romance,  or 
*'***™**  that  derived  from  real  life,  in  this  period ;  since  in 
fact  we  may  say  the  same,  as  has  been  seen,  of  France.  The 
vicctresque  novels  of  Spain  were  thought  well  worthy  of  trans- 
lation; but  it  occurred  to  no  one,  or  no  one  had  the  gift 
of  genius,  to  shift  the  scene,  and  imitate  their  delineation  of 
native  manners.  Of  how  much  value  would  have  been  a 
genuine  English  novel,  the  mirror  of  actual  life  in  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  written  under  Elizabeth  or  under  the  Stuarts ! 
We  should  have  seen,  if  the  execution  had  not  been  very 
coarse,  and  the  delineation  absolutely  confined  to  low  charac- 
ters, the  social  habits  of  our  forefathers  better  than  by  all  our 
other  sources  of  that  knowledge, —  the  plays,  the  letters,  the 
traditions  and  anecdotes,  the  pictures  or  buildings,  of  the  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  all  profess  to  take  in  the 
history  of  manners,  our  notions  of  them  are  generally  meagre 
and  imperfect;  and  hence  modem  works  of  fiction  are  but 
crude  and  inaccurate  designs  when  they  endeavor  to  represent 
the  living  England  of  two  centuries  since.  Even  Scott,  who 
had  a  fine  instinctive  perception  of  truth  and  nature,  and 
who  had  read  much,  does  not  appear  to  have  seized  the 
genuine  tone  of  conversation,  and  to  have  been  a  little  misled 
by  the  style  of  Shakspeare.  This  is  rather  elaborate  and 
removed  from  vulgar  use  by  a  sort  of  archaism  in  phrase, 
and  by  a  pointed  turn  in  the  dialogue,  adapted  to  theatrical 
utterance,  but  wanting  the  ease  of  ordinary  speech. 

59.  I  can  only  produce  two  books  by  English  authors,  in 

*■  Btofr.  Unlr.,  arti.  ** Scottt  aad  InehoOv;  *'  MletioB,  vols.  txxf.  and  szils. 
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this  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj,  which  fall  properlj 
under  the  class  of  novels  or  romances ;  and,  of  these,  ^^^^ 
one  is  written  in  Latin.     This  is  the  Mundus  Alter  Ait«r  ^ 
et  Idem  of  Bishop  Hall,  an  imitation  of  the  latter  ^^ 
and  weaker  volumes  of  Rabelais.     A  country  in 
Terra  Australis  is  divided  into  four  regions,  —  (>apulia,  Yira- 
ginia,  Moronea,  and  Lavemia.    Maps  of  the  whole  land  and 
of  particular  regions  are  given ;  and  the  nature  of  the  satire, 
not  much  of  which  has  any  especial  reference  to  England, 
may  easily  be  collected.    It  is  not  a  very  successful  efibrt 

60.  Another  prelate,  or  one  who  became  such,  Francis 
Grodwin,  was  the  author  of  a  much  more  curious  qo^^q*, 
story.  It  is  called  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  relates  Joorn^to 
the  journey  of  one  Domingo  Gronzalez  to  that  planet.  *'***'~'** 
This  was  written  by  Godwin,  according  to  Antony  Wood, 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford.^  By  some  internal  proofs, 
it  must  have  been  later  than  1599,  and  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603.  But  it  was  not  published  till  1638.  It 
was  translated  into  French,  and  became  the  model  of  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,  as  he  was  of  Swifl.  Godwin  himself 
had  no  prototype,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  Ludan.  He  resem- 
bles those  writers  in  the  natural  and  veracious  tone  of  his 
lies.  The  fiction  is  rather  ingenious  and  amusing  throughout ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the  happy  conjectures,  if  we 
must  say  no  more,  of  his  philosophy.  Not  only  does  the 
writer  declare  positively  for  the  Copemican  system,  which 
was  uncommon  at  that  time,  but  he  has  surprisingly  under- 
stood the  principle  of  gravitation ;  it  being  distinctly  supposed 
that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  with  the  distance.  Nor 
is  the  following  passage  less  curious :  ^  I  must  let  you  under- 
stand that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  an  attractive  power ;  but  it  is  far  weaker  than  that  of  the 
earth :  as  if  a  man  do  but  spring  upwards  with  all  his  force, 
as  dancers  do  when  they  show  their  activity  by  ci^ring,  he 
shall  be  able  to  mount  fifly  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  then  he  is 
quite  beyond  all  attraction  of  the  moon."  By  this  device, 
Gonzalez  returns  from  his  sojourn  in.  the  latter,  though  it 
required  a  more  complex  one  to  bring  him  thither.  ^'Tbe 
moon,"  he  observes,  ^  is  covered  with  a  sea,  except  the  parts 

>  AthmM  OxonlMiMt,  Tol.  fl.  eol.  668.    track,  awl  tOM  Doalnle  OoomIm  Ibr  Um 
It  to  reouikabto  ttMt  Mr.  Donlop  hu   vmI  author.    Htot.  of  fletion,  ttL  SM. 
hma  ignonat  of  Godwin*!  eUm  to  thit 
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which  seem  somewhat  daH^er  to  as,  and  are  dry  taad.**  A 
contrary  hypothesis  came  afterwards  to  prevail ;  but  we  mul 
not  expect  every  thing  from  our  ingenious  young  student 

61.  Though  I  can  mention  nothing  else  in  English  which 
How«u»«  comes  exactly  within  our  notions  of  a  romance,  we 
DodooA't  may  advert  to  the  Dodona's  Grove  of  James  HowelL 
^''^^  This  is  a  strange  allegory,  without  any  ingenuity  in 
maintaining  the  analogy  between  the  outer  and  inner  story, 
which  alone  can  give  a  reader  any  pleasure  in  allegoriod 
writing.  The  subject  is  the  state  of  Europe,  especially  of 
England,  about  1640,  under  the  guise  of  animated  trees  in  a 
forest.  The  style  is  like  the  foUowing:  **  The  next  morning 
the  royal  olives  sent  some  prime  elms  to  attend  Prince  Roco- 
lino  in  quality  of  officers  of  state ;  and,  a  little  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  royal  palace  in  the  same  state  Elaiana's  kings 
use  to  be  attended  the  day  of  their  coronation.'*  The  contri- 
vance b  all  along  so  clumsy  and  unintelligible,  the  invention 
80  poor  and  absiu^  the  story,  if  story  there  be,  so  dull  an 
echo  of  well-known  events,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reckon 
Dodona*s  Grove  any  thing  but  an  entire  failure.  Howell  has 
no  wit ;  but  he  has  abundance  of  conceits,  flat  and  common- 
place enough.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  man  of  some  sense  and 
observation.  His  letters  are  entertaining ;  but  they  scarcely 
deserve  consideration  in  this  volume. 

62.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  small  works  belonging  to 
AdTviitoiM  ***^  extensive  class  have  been  omitted,  which  my 
ofBuon  readers,  or  myself  on  second  consideration,  might 
ufmamt^  think  not  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  also  one  so  mis- 
cellaneous, that  we  might  fiiirly  doubt  as  to  some  which  have 
a  certain  claim  to  be  admitted  into  it.  Such  are  the  Adven- 
tures of  the  Baron  de  Fseneste,  by  the  fiunons  Agrippa  d*Au- 
bign6  (whose  autobiography,  by  the  way,  has  at  least  the 
liveliness  of  fiction);  a  singular  book,  written  in  dialogue, 
where  an  imaginary  Grascon  baron  recounts  his  tales  of  the 
camp  and  the  court.  He  is  made  to  speak  a  patois  not  quite 
easy  for  us  to  understand,  and  not  periiaps  worth  the  while ; 
but  it  seems  to  contain  much  that  illustrates  the  state  of 
France  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentory. 
Much  in  this  book  is  sattriod ;  and  the  satire  fidb  on  the 
Catholics,  whom  Fsneste^a  mere  foolish  gentleman  of  Gas* 
cony,  is  made  to*  defend  against  an  acuta  Huguenot 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

mSIOBT  or  MATHKIUXIGAL  AND  PHTSIOAL  BCIKKCn  IBOM  160O  TO  ItfO. 


Section  L 

lBT«Btlon  or  Logiflttiiiui  bj  N«pi«  — New  Geonietty  ot  Kcokr  aad  OavBlitri  — 
Algcbm~H>rrloU~I)»>c«rt<e~AittoDOpy~Kapter~Q«mi8O~0opernfc^  8jt- 
tem  begfaw  to  prfraU  —  Outeiiui  Thoory  oT  Om  Worid  —  MoAmfciol  Sifeorwkt 
ot  OftUko— D«eartM— Qydiottatkt— (^tfet. 

1.  In  the  last  part  of  this  work,  we  have  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge  down  ^^ 

to  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  centarj.  The  ancient  teieoeo  la 
geometers  had  done  so  much  in  their  own  province  Jjj^ 
of  lines  and  figures,  that  little  more  of  importance 
could  be  effected,  except  by  new  methods  extending  the  limits 
of  the  science,  or  derived  from  some  other  source  of  invention. 
Algebra  had  yielded  a  more  abundant  harvest  to  the  genius 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  yet  something  here  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  give  that  science  a  character  of  utility  and  refer- 
ence to  general  truth ;  nor  had  the  formulae  of  letters  and 
radical  signs  that  perceptible  beauty  which  often  wins  us  to 
delight  in  geometriod  theorems  of  as  little  apparent  usefulness 
in  their  results.  Meanwhile,  the  primary  laws,  to  which  all 
mathematical  reasonings  in  their  relation  to  physical  tniths 
must  be  accommodated,  lay  hidden,  or  were  erroneously  con- 
ceived ;  and  none  of  these  latter  sciences,  with  the  exception 
of  astronomy,  were  beyond  their  mere  infancy,  either  as  to 
observation  or  theory.* 

2.  Astronomy,  cultivated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  much  industry  and  success,  was  repressed,  among 
other  more  insuperable  obstacles,  by  the  laborioce  calcula- 

>  la  HUB  efaapt*  mf  fMUgkikm  to  Wgtdtn  d«  BfalhtaiallqMi,  vhieh  aart 
If  oaiaolo  mn  oo  nanMroon,  tlut  I  tbdl  bo  oadtcolood  to  bo  Mj  piiaeipol  oolbod- 
•oldoiB  oioko  portloalor  nknacm  to  bit    ty  to  toybcfc 
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tions  that  it  required.  The  tngonometrical  tables  of  sines, 
Tediooa-  tangents,  and  secants,  if  they  were  to  produce  any 
neMofod-  tolerable  accuracy  in  astronomical  observation,  most 
cuia  oas.  ^^  computed  to  six  or  seven  places  of  decimals,  upoa 
which  the  regular  processes  of  multiplication  and  division 
were  perpetually  to  be  employed.  The  consumption  of  time 
as  well  as  risk  of  error  which  this  occasioned  was  a  serious 
evil  to  the  practical  astronomer. 

3.  John  Napier,  laird  of  Merchiston,  after  several  attempts 
Napier'i  in-  *^  diminish  this  labor  by  devices  of  his  invention, 
▼entioa  of  was  happy  enough  to  discover  his  famous  method  of 
logarithms,  ijjgjjpitijmg^  This  he  first  publbhed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1614,  with  the  title,  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  ife- 
scriptio,  sen  Arithmeticarum  Supputationum  Mirabilis  Abbre- 
viatio.  He  died  in  1618;  and,  in  a  posthumous  edition 
entitled  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Constructio,  1619, 
the  method  of  construction,  which  had  been  at  first  withheld, 
is  given ;  and  the  system  itself,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
suggestion  of  his  friend  Briggs,  underwent  some  change. 

4.  The  invention  of  logarithms  is  one  of  the  rarest  in- 
Tbeir  staoccs  of  sagacity  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and 
nature.  j^  j^^s  been  justly  noticed  as  remarkable,  that  it 
issued  complete  from  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  has  not 
received  any  improvement  since  his  time.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  logarithms  are  a  series  of  numbers,  arranged 
in  tables  parallel  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  and  of 
such  a  construction,  that,  by  adding  the  logarithms  of  two 
of  the  latter,  we  obtain  the  logarithm  of  their  product ;  by 
subtracting  the  logarithm  of  one  number  from  that  of  another, 
we  obtain  that  of  their  quotient  The  longest  processes, 
therefore,  of  multiplication  and  divbion  are  spared,  and  re- 
duced to  one  of  mere  addition  or  subtraction. 

5.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  an  arithmetical  fact,  said  to 
ProDortr  of  ^  mentioned  by  Archimedes,  and  which  is  certainly 
numbers  pointed  out  in  the  work  of  an  early  Grerman  writer, 
S^sSiSiui.  Michael  Stifelius,  put  Napier  in  the  right  coarse  for 

this  invention.  It  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate 
the  principle  of  logarithms.  Stifelius  shows,  that,  if  in  a  geo 
metrical  progression  we  add  the  indices  of  any  terms  in  the 
series,  we  shall  obtain  the  index  of  the  products  of  those 
terms.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  geometrical  progression, 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  82,  64,  with  the  arithmetical  one  which  numbera 
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the  powers  of  the  common  ratio,  namely,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
we  see  that  by  adding  two  terms  of  the  latter  progression,  as 
2  and  3,  to  which  4  and  8  correspond  in  the  geometrical 
series,  we  obtain  5,  to  which  32,  the  product  of  4  by  8,  cor- 
responds; and  the  quotient  would  be  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  But  though  this,  which  becomes  self-evident  when 
algebraical  expressions  are  employed  for  the  terms  of  a  series, 
seemed  at  the  time  rather  a  curious  property  of  numbers  in 
geometrical  progression,  it  was  of  little  value  in  facilitating 
calculation. 

6.  If  Napier  had  simply  considered  numbers  in  themselves 
as  repetitions  of  unity,  which  is  their  only  intelligi-  Extended 
ble  definition,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  could  ever  *©  magni- 
have  carried  this  observation  upon  progressive  series  "  **' 
any  farther.  Numerically  understood,  the  terms  of  a  geome- 
trical progression  proceed  per  saltum  ;  and,  in  the  series  2,  4, 
8,  1 6,  it  is  as  unmeaning  to  say  that  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  in  any  pos- 
sible sense,  have  a  place,  or  can  be  introduced  to  any  purpose, 
as  that  J,  j,  J,  -jJj,  or  other  fnictions,  are  true  numl>crs  at  alL* 
The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  when  we  use  numbers 
as  merely  the  signs  of  something  capable  of  continuous  increase 
or  decrease ;  of  space,  of  duration,  of  velocity.  These  are,  for 
our  convenience,  divided  by  m*bitrary  intervals,  to  which  the 
numerical  unit  is  made  to  correspond.  But,  as  these  intervab 
are  indefinitely  divisible,  the  unit  is  supposed  capable  of  divi- 
sion into  fractional  parts,  each  of  them  a  representation  of  the 
ratio  which  a  portion  of  the  interval  bears  to  the  whole.  And 
thus  also  we  must  see,  that,  as  fractions  of  the  unit  bear  a 
relation  to  uniform  quantity,  so  all  the  integral  numbers  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progj'ession  cor- 
respond to  certain  portions  of  variable  quantity.  If  a  body 
falling  down  an  inclined  plane  acquires  a  velocity  at  one  point 
which  would  carry  it  through  two  feet  in  a  second,  and  at 

>  Few  boo!o  of  arithmetic,  or  ervo  tAm-  cant,  ^re  flractiones,  ene  quidtm  imi  m 

bra,  dmw  the  mi'ler's  attention  at  tho  nalU  qoa^i  intennedioi.    Sed  addo,  qao 

outMct  to  thb  esi«eDtial  dintiuctioQ  between  jam  trannttar  fl^  aJOub  yh'O^,    Hvpoo- 

discrete  and  continuon^  quantity,  which  j^tiir  cnim  non  d«  quot,  Bed  de  auantc 

U  alraont  aure  to  be  oreriookevl  In  all  tMr  Perti-ict  igitar  n*..  recpon^lo  propria  lo- 

subeequent  pea-waing*.     WollU  has  doTje  quendo.  non  tam  ad  qoanUtntem  jUwre- 

it  properly  :   after  staUng  rtry  clearly  tam.  wn  numeniai,  ^wun  ad  conUnuam; 

that  there  are  no  prom-r  numbera  but  proat  bora  iaDDAnitar  ene  quid  conHnu- 

integers,  be  meets  the  objection,  th\t  tnc-  um  ,„  partM  divmulle,  quamria  quid«m 

tkma  are  eaUed   interme<liat«   nambera.  }urom  nartian  ail  totam  ratio  noroeria 

"  Conredo  qoidem  aic  reaponicri  po^ao  ;  «apnmatar.'  —  A**  icsli  Coivwraalk,  c  I. 
•onaedo  atlun  nomaros  quoa  ftbetos  to- 
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a  lower  point  ooe  which  would  carry  it  through  four  feet  in  the 
same  time,  there  must,  hj  the  nature  of  a  continually  accele- 
rated motion,  be  some  point  between  these  where  the  velocity 
might  be  represented  by  the  number  three.  Hence,  wherever 
the  numbers  of  a  common  geometrical  series,  like  2,  4,  8,  16, 
represent  velocities  at  certain  intervals,  the  intermediate  num- 
bers will  represent  velocities  at  intermediate  intervals ;  and 
thus  it  may  be  said,  that  all  numbers  are  terms  of  a  geometri- 
cal progression,  but  one  which  should  always  be  considered  as 
whsii  it  is,  —  a  progression  of  continuous,  not  discrete  quan- 
tity, capable  of  being  indicated  by  number,  but  not  number 
itself. 

7.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence,  that,  if  all  numbers 
Bt  Napter   ^^^  ^  treated  as  terms  of  a  progression,  and  if 

their  indices  could  be  found  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
series,  the  method  of  finding  products  of  terms  by  addition  of 
indices  would  be  universaL  The  means  that  Napier  adopted 
for  this  purpose  were  surprisingly  ingenious ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  them  clear  to  those  who  are  likely  to  require 
it,  especially  without  the  use  of  lines.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  his  process  was  laborious  in  the  highest  degree,  consisting 
of  the  interpolation  of  6,931,472  mean  proportionab  between 
1  and  2,  and  repeating  a  similar  and  still  more  tedious  operaF 
tion  for  all  prime  numbers.  The  logarithms  of  other  numbers 
were  easily  obtained,  according  to  Uie  fundamental  principle 
of  the  invention,  by  adding  their  factors.  Logarithms  appear 
to  have  been  so  called  l^cause  they  are  the  sum  of  these 
mean  ratios,  A^/w  itpi$fj6c' 

8.  In  the  original  titles  of  Napier,  the  logarithm  of  10 
TMmot  ^^  2.3025850.  In  those  published  afterwards 
K^^-id  (1618),  he  changed  this  for  1.0000000;  making,  of 
^'*^  course,  that  of  100,  2.0000000,  and  so  forth.  This 
construction  has  been  followed  since ;  but  those  of  the  first 
method  are  not  wholly  neglected :  they  are  called  hyperbolical 
logarithms  from  expressing  a  property  of  that  curve.  Napier 
found  a  coadjutor  well  worthy  of  him  in  Henry  Briggs,  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Gresham  College.  It  is  uncertain  from 
which  of  them  the  change  in  the  form  of  logarithms  pro- 
ceeded. Briggs,  in  1618,  published  a  table  of  logarithms  up 
to  1,000,  calculated  by  himself.  This  was  followed  in  1624 
by  his  greater  work,  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  containing 
the  logarithms  of  all  natural  numbers  as  high  as  20,000,  aiid 
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again  from  90,000  to  100,000.  These  are  calcalated  to  four- 
teen places  of  decimals;  thus  reducing  the  error,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  must  always  exist  from  the  principle  of 
logarithmical  construction,  to  an  almost  infinitesimal  fraction. 
He  had  designed  to  publish  a  second  table,  with  the  loga- 
rithms of  sines  and  tangents  to  the  100th  part  of  a  degree. 
This  he  left  in  a  considerably  advanced  state;  and  it  was 
published  by  Crellibrand  in  1633.  Gunter  had,  as  early  as 
1620,  given  the  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents  on  the  sexa- 
gesinial  scale,  as  far  as  seven  decimals.  Vlacq,  a  Dutch 
bookseller,  printed  in  1628  a  translation  of  Briggs's  Arith- 
metica  Logarithmica,  filling  up  the  interval  from  20,000  to 
90,000,  with  logarithms  calculated  to  eleven  decimals.  He 
publbhed  also,  in  1633,  his  Trigonometrica  Artificialis;  the 
most  useful  work,  perhaps,  that  had  appeared,  as  it  incorpo- 
rated the  labors  of  Briggs  and  Grellibrand.  Kepler  came  like 
a  master  to  the  subject;  and,  observing  that  some  foreign 
mathematicians  disliked  the  theory  upon  which  Napier  had 
explained  the  nature  of  logarithms,  as  not  rigidly  geometrical, 
gave  one  of  his  own,  to  which  they  could  not  object  But  it 
may  probably  be  said,  that  the  very  novelty  to  which  the 
disciples  of  the  ancient  geometry  were  averse,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  notion  of  velocity  into  mathematical  reasoning, 
was  that  which  linked  the  abstract  science  of  quantity  wiUi 
nature,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  expansive  theory  of 
infinites,  which  bears  at  once  upon  the  subtlest  trutlis  that 
can  exercise  the  understanding,  and  the  most  evident  that  can 
fall  under  the  senses. 

9.  It  was,  indeed,  at  this  time  that  the  modem  geometry, 
which,  if  it  deviates  something  from  the  clearness  sepier*! 
and  precision  of  the  ancient,  has  incomparably  the  wtwgoo- 
advantage  over  it  in  its  reach  of  application,  took  its  "•"y* 
rise.     Kepler  was  the  man  that  led  the  way.    He  published 
in  1615  his  Nova  Stereometria  Doliorum,  a  treatise  on  the 
capacity  of  casks.    In  this  he  considers  the  various  solids 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  segment  of  a 
conic  section  round  a  line  which  is  not  its  axis ;    a  condition 
not  unfrequent  in  the  form  of  a  cask.     Many  of  the  problems 
which  he  starts  he  is  unable  to   solve.     But  what  is  most 
remarkable  in  this  treatise  is,  that  he  here  suggests  the  bold 
idea,  that  a  circle  may  be  deemed  to  be  composed  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  triangles,  having  their  bases  in  their  circnm- 
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forence,  and  their  common  apex  in  the  centre ;  a  cone,  io  liko 
manner,  of  infinite  pTramids,  and  a  cylinder  of  infinite  prisms.^ 
The  ancients  had  shown,  as  is  well  known,  that  a  polygon 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  another  described  about  it,  maj,  by 
continual  bisection  of  their  sides,  be  made  to  approach  nearer 
to  each  other  than  by  any  assignable  difference.  The  circle 
itself  lay,  of  course,  between  them.  Euclid  contents  himself 
with  saying,  that  the  circle  is  greater  than  any  polygon  that 
can  be  inscribed  in  it,  and  less  than  any  polygon  that  can  be 
described  about  it.  The  method  by  which  they  approximated 
to  the  curve  space  by  continual  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
rectilineal  figure  was  called  exhaustion ;  and  the  space  itself 
is  properly  called  by  later  geometers  the  limit  As  curvili- 
neal  and  rectilineal  spaces  cannot  possibly  be  compared  by 
means  of  superposition,  or  by  showing  that  their  several  con- 
stituent portions  could  be  made  to  coincide,  it  had  long  been 
acknowledged  by  the  best  geometers  impossible  to  quadrate 
by  a  direct  process  any  curve  surface.  But  Archimedes  had 
found,  as  to  the  parabola,  that  there  was  a  rectilineal  space, 
of  which  he  could  indu'ectly  demonstrate  that  it  was  equal, 
that  is,  could  not  be  unequal,  to  the  curve  itself. 

10.  In  this  state  of  the  general  problem,  the  ancient 
ict  differ-  n^cthods  of  indefinite  approximation  ha\'ing  prepared 
racefttm  the  way,  Kepler  came  to  his  solution  of  questions 
ttra  andent.  ^jjj^j|^  regarded  the  capacity  of  vessels.  According 
to  Fabroni,  he  supposed  solids  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number 
of  surfaces,  surfaces  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  lines  of  infinite 
points.'  If  this  be  strictly  true,  he  must  have  left  little,  in 
point  of  invention,  for  Cavalieri.  So  long  as  geometry  is 
employed  as  a  method  of  logic,  an  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing on  those  modifications  of  quantity  which  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  grasp,  such  as  points,  lines,  infinites,  it  must 
appear  almost  an  offensive  absurdity  to  speak  of  a  circle  as  a 
polygon  with  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  But  when  it 
becomes  the  handmaid  of  practical  art,  or  even  of  physical 
science,  there  can  be  no  other  objection  than  always  arises 
from  incongruity  and  incorrectness  of  language.    It  has  been 

1  Fabroni,  VIUb  Italomm,  1.  272.  aotiqaamm   dMnonftmUonam  rlTcvltva 

*  **  Idem  qaoqoe   Mlida  cc^Urit   ex  me  raethodiu  inter  m  conparuidi  flfum 

InBnito  nam«ro  raperfkiernm  exi^tarCf  drenmacripUi  et  ioacriptu  tit  plaoit  anl 

iuperfleiea  aatcm  «x  llodf  Inflnids,  ao  aoUdit,  qnm  mensanuida  eaaent,  Ita  da- 

Unris  ax  inflnitta  ponrUa.    0iit«ndit  Ipae  cUoarentnr/^  ~  Fabroni,  VtC*  ftaloniM, 

quantum  ea  ratiooa  brsrior  Beri  via  poarit  t  272. 
ad  Ttra  qn«Mlam  captn  diSdUora,  cnm 
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found  possible  to  avoid  the  expressions  attributed  to  Kepler ; 
but  they  seem  to  denote,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  those  of 
Euclid  or  Archimedes,  —  that  tlic  difference  between  a  mag- 
nitude and  its  limit  maj  be  regularly  diminished,  till,  without 
strictly  vanishing,  it  becomes  less  than  any  assignable  quantity, 
and  may  consequently  be  disregarded  in  reasoning  upon 
actual  bodies. 

11.  Galileo,  sajrs  Fabroni,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Kepler,  and 
in  his  first  dialogue  on  mechanics,  when  treating  of  Adoptwi  hj 
a  cylinder  cut  out  of  an  hemisphere,  became  con-  o™<>- 
versant  with  indivisibles  (familiarem  habere  coepit  cum  indi- 
visibilibus  usum).  But  in  that  dialogue  he  confused  the 
metaphysical  notions  of  divbible  quantity,  supposing  it  to  be 
composed  of  unextended  indivisibles ;  and,  not  venturing  to 
afiSrm  tliat  infinites  could  be  equal  or  unequal  to  one  another, 
he  preferred  to  say  tliat  words  denoting  equality  or  excess 
could  only  be  used  as  to  finite  quantities.  In  his  fourth  dia- 
logue, on  the  centre  of  gravity,  he  comes  back  to  the  exhaus- 
tive method  of  Archimedes.* 

12.  Cavalieri,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  the 
generally  reputed  father  of  the  new  geometiy,  though  Bxt«Mtod 
Kepler  seems  to  have  so  gi*eatly  anticipated  him,  by  CkT»> 
had  completed  his  Method  of  Indivisibles  in  1626. 

The  book  was  not  published  till  1635.  His  leading  principle 
is,  that  solids  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces 
placed  one  above  another  as  their  indivisible  elements.  Sur- 
faces are  formed  in  like  manner  by  lines,  and  lines  by  points. 
This,  however,  he  asserts  with  some  excuse  and  explanation ; 
declaring  that  lie  does  not  use  the  words  so  strictly  as  to  have 
it  supposed  that  divisible  quantities  truly  and  literally  consist 
of  indivisibles,  but  that  the  ratio  of  solids  is  the  same  as  that 
of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces,  and  the  ratio  of  surfaces 
the  same  as  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines ;  and,  to  put 
an  end  to  cavil,  he  demonstrated  that  the  same  consequences 
would  follow,  if  a  method  should  be  adopted,  borrowing  nothing 
from  the  consideration  of  indivisibles.*     This  explanation 

>  fkbronl,  Vitie  Italomm.  laffaiitennn  IhMftram :  denlqiM  vt  omniai, 

>  *'  Non  eo  Tigore  a  m  ^nem  adldbcri,  qpm  cootn  dki  potermnt.  In  ndJo*  ftm- 
M  d  dividiue  quaotitatM  Terk  me  propiM  ckla«t,  demoostraTlt,  eu&m  cnmloo 
•X  indivlsiblUbiu  ezifteicot ;  Ttrumta-  coafecntkMMt  end,  il  bmUknU  Mat  rm- 
Ben  id  «ibi  dontezat  vdle,  nl  proporUo  tioiMi  ftdbiberentor  omnioo  dircme,  qiu» 
■oUdonun  eadem  cawt  me  ratio  raperfl-  nihil  th  indiTlsiblliam  taoMnnltkmt  pan 
denim  omniom  nnmero  inflnltaniin,  et  decent."  -^  Fiabronl. 

proportk)  taperfidenim  eadcm   m   iUa       **  D  a^tit  aneim  tm  dm  In  sum*iM» 
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eecms  to  have  been  given  after  his  method  had  been  attad^ed 
by  Gtildin  in  1640. 

13.  It  was  a  main  object  of  Cavalieri*8  geometry  to  demon- 
Appiiedto  ^^^^  ^^®  proportions  of  different  scdidL  This  is 
th^ratkw     partly  done  by  Euclid,  bat  generally  in  an  indirect 

^^  manner.  A  cone,  according  to  Cavaben,  is  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  nomber  of  circles  decreasing  from  the 
base  to  the  sammit ;  a  cylinder,  of  an  infinite  number  of  equal 
circles.  He  seeks,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  all  the 
former  to  that  of  all  the  latter.  The  method  of  summing  an 
infinite  series  of  terms  in  arithmetical  progression  was  alresdy 
known.  The  diameters  of  the  circles  in  the  cone  decreasing 
uniformly  were  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  circles 
would  be  as  their  squares.  He  found,  that,  when  the  number 
of  terms  is  infinitely  great,  the  sum  of  all  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  lines  in  arithmetical  progression  is  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  greatest  square  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
terms.  Hence  the  cone  is  one-third  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude ;  and  similar  proof  may  be  given  as  to  the 
ratios  of  other  solids. 

14.  This  bolder  geometry  was  now  very  generally  applied 
Piobtom  of  in  difficult  investigations.  A  proof  was  given  m  the 
tiMojeioid.  celebrated  problems  relative  to  the  cycloid,  which 
served  as  a  test  of  skill  to  the  mathematicians  of  that  age. 
The  cycloid  is  the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  a  circle,  while 
it  makes  one  revolution  along  an  horizontal  base,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  carriage-wheeL  It  was  far  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  area.  It  was  at  first  taken  for  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle. Galileo  considered  it,  but  with  no  success.  Mersenne, 
who  was  also  unequal  to  the  problem,  suggested  it  to  a  very 
good  geometer,  Boberval,  who  after  some  years,  in  1634,  de- 
monstrated that  the  area  of  the  cycloid  is  equal  to  thrice  the 
area  of  the  generating  circle.  Mersenne  communicated  this 
discovery  to  Descartes,  who,  treating  the  matter  as  easy,  sent 
a  short  demonstration  of  his  own.  On  Roberval*8  intimating 
that  he  had  been  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  solution,  Des- 
cartes found  out  the  tangents  of  the  curve,  and  challenged 
Boberval  and  Format  to  do  the  same.    Format  succeeded  in 

dm  todlTliCblai,  qa'on  m  potet  *eil»-  k  fteaMrto;  d  lata  dt  eeodolri  k  Vm- 

DMOl  fMoirt  k  la  IbniM  aarlmM  dt  im,  eatia  mAthoife,  mi  eoolnira,  a  H* 

JtouMUalkiu.     AlMl,  e*wt  ■'wM«  k  vtito  pour  ftUdndr*  4  &m  tMMi  q«l 

rteoTM  OM  dt  ebkuMT  tor  to  mol  din^  avotont  tebsppA  joMia'akta  mu  adbrtt 

dIvWblM.    D  «t  faBinopra  il  IHjo  TMi,  dm  gktmktntJ' — M— tmli  >  iwt>  B.  p.  SS^ 
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this ;  but  Boberral  could  not  achieve  the  problem,  in  which 
Galileo  also  and  Cavalieri  failed,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  solved  afterwards  by  VivianL  "  Such,"  sajs  Montuda, 
"  was  the  superiority  of  Descartes  over  all  the  geometers  of 
his  age,  that  questions  which  most  perplexed  them  cost  him 
but  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention."  In  this  problem  of  the 
tangents  (and  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  worth  while  to 
mention  it  otherwise  in  so  brief  a  sketch),  Descartes  made  use 
of  the  principle  introduced  by  Kepler,  considering  the  curve 
as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  so  that  an  infinite- 
ly snudl  arc  is  equal  to  its  chord.  The  cycloid  has  been 
called  by  Montuda  the  Helen  of  geometers.  This  beauty  was 
at  least  the  cause  of  war,  and  produced  a  long  controversy. 
The  Italians  claim  the  original  invention  as  their  own ;  but 
Montuda  seems  to  have  vindicated  the  right  of  France  to 
every  solution  important  in  geometry.  Nor  were  the  friends 
of  Boberval  and  Format  disposed  to  acknowledge  so  much 
of  the  exdusive  right  of  Descartes  as  was  chtdlenged  by 
his  disdples.  Pascal,  in  his  history  of  the  cydoid,  enters 
the  lists  on  the  side  of  BobervaL  This  was  not  published 
till  1658. 

15.  Without  dwelling  more  minutely  on  geometrical  trea- 
tises of  less  importance,  though  in  themselves  valua-  Pngnm  ot 
ble,  such  as  thatt  of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  in  1647,  or  ^*«»*»»- 
the  Cydometricus  of  Willebrod  Snell  in  1621,  we  come  to  the 
progress  of  analjrsis  during  this  period.     The  works  of  Yieta, 

Mt  may  be  observed,  were  chiefly  published  after  the  year 
1600.  They  left,  as  must  be  admitted,  not  much  in  principle 
for  the  more  splendid  generalizations  of  Harriott  and  Des- 
dutes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  mere  employment  of  a 
more  perfect  notation  woidd  have  led  the  acute  mind  of  Yieta 
to  truths  which  seem  to  us  who  are  acquainted  with  them  but 
a  little  beyond  what  he  discovered. 

16.  Briggs,  in  his  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  was  the  first 
who  dearly  showed  what  is  called  the  Bincnnial  Brigp; 
Theorem,  or  a  compendious  method  of  involution,  by  Q*»«i- 
means  of  the  necessary  order  of  co-effidents  in  the  successive 
powers  of  a  binomial  quantity.  Cardan  had  partially,  and 
Yieta  more  dearly,  seen  this ;  nor,  as  far  as  his  notation  went, 
was  it  likely  to  esa^  the  profound  mind  of  the  latter. 
Albert  Girard,  a  Dutchman,  in  his  Invention  Nouvelle  en 
Algebre,  1629,  conceived  a  better  notion  of  negative  roots 
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than  his  predecessors.  Even  Yieta  had  not  paid  attention  to 
them  in  an j  solution.  Girard,  however,  not  only  assigns  their 
form,  and  shows  that,  in  a  certain  class  of  cubic  equations, 
there  must  always  be  one  or  two  of  this  description,  but  uses 
this  remarkable  expression:  ^A  negative  solution  means  in 
geometry  that  the  minus  recedes  as  the  plus  advances."^  It 
seeiQs  manifest,  that,  till  some  such  idea  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  analysts,  the  considerati(m  of  negative  roots,  though 
they  could  not  possibly  avoid  perceiving  their  existence,  would 
merely  have  confused  their  soluticms.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprising  that  not  only  Cardan  and  Yieta,  but  Harriott  him- 
sel4  shoidd  have  paid  little  attention  to  them. 

17.  Harriott,  the  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  in  Vir- 
Qi^^^^^^     ginia,  and  the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 

in  whose  house  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
was  destined  to  make  the  last  great  discovery  in  the  pure  sci- 
ence of  algebra.  Though  he  is  mentioned  here  afler  Girard, 
since  the  Ards  Analytics  Praxis  was  not  published  till  1631, 
this  was  ten  years  after  the  author's  death.  Harriott  arrived 
at  a  complete  theory  of  the  genesis  of  equations,  which  Car- 
dan and  Yieta  had  but  partially  conceived.  By  bringing  all 
the  terms  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  sero,  he 
found  out  that  every  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation  has  as 
many  values  as  the  index  of  its  powers  in  the  first  term 
denotes ;  and  that  these  values,  in  a  necessary  seauence  of 
combinations,  form  the  co-efficients  of  the  succeedmg  terms 
into  which  the  decreasing  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
enter,  as  they  do  also,  by  their  united  product,  the  last  or 
known  term  of  the  equation.  This  discovery  facilitated  the 
8oluti(m  of  equations  by  the  necessary  composition  of  their 
terms  which  it  displayed.  It  was  evident,  for  example,  that 
each  integral  root  of  an  equation  must  be  a  &ctor,  and  conse- 
quently a  divisor,  of  the  last  term.' 

18.  Harriott  introduced  the  use  of  small  letters  instead  of 
capitals  in  algebra ;  he  employed  vowels  for  unknown,  conso- 
nants for  known  quantities,  and  joined  them  to  express  their 


>  **  La  tohittoo  pw  moiiif  t^mHqM  «n  work  moaot  be  Mid  to  I 

(fom^trte  «B  r^trogndant,  H  I*  moint  extenuated  the  merite  oC  Vieta,  or  to  have 

reenle  06  le  ^v»  aTaDoe.^— Montoela,  clahned  aqr  thfaw  Ibr  Harflott  bat  what 

p.m.  he  to  aUowed  to  have  deeerved.    Moatttaii 

*  HarrioU'e  book  to  a  thin  Mlo  of  a  JueUy  obeer?ea,  that  Harriott  tmf  rarWy 

handled  and  eighty  pa«M,  with  TecT  little  aMkee  an  eqoatioo  eqnal  to  mto,  ^  httav* 

bertdee  ezamplw;  fbr  hto  prindpiee  aie  ii«  aU  the  qvantltki  to  om  lUi  of  tte 

•h«irU7  and  obecoielT  laid  down.    Who-  eqoatto. 
eiw  to  the  aaUior  of  the  pieteoe  to  tUa 
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product.^  There  is  certainly  not  much  in  this ;  but  its  eri- 
dent  convenience  renders  it  wonderful  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  so  late  an  era.  Wallis,  in  his  History  of 
Algebra,  ascribes  to  Harriott  a  long  list  of  discoveries,  which 
have  been  reclaimed  for  Cardan  and  Yieta,  the  great  found- 
ers of  the  higher  algebra,  by  Cossali  and  Montuda.'  The 
latter  of  these  writers  has  been  charged,  even  by  foreigners, 
with  similar  injustice  towards  our  countryman ;  and  that  he 
has  been  provoked  by  what  he  thought  the  un&imess  of 
Wallis  to  something  hke  a  depreciation  of  Harriott,  seems  as 
clear  as  that  he  has  himself  robbed  Cardan  of  part  of  his  due 
credit  in  swelling  the  account  of  Yieta's  discoveries.  From 
the  general  integrity,  however,  of  Montucla's  writings,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  acquit  him  of  any  wilful  partiality. 

19.  Harriott  had  shown  what  were  the  hidden  laws  of 
algebra,  as  the  science  of  symbolical  notation.  But 
one  man,  the  pride  of  France  and  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  destined  to  flash  light  upon  the  labors  of 
the  ansJyst,  and  to  point  out  what  those  symbols,  so  darkly 
and  painfully  traced,  and  resulting  commonly  in  irrational  or 
even  impossible  forms,  might  represent  and  explain.  The 
use  of  numbers,  or  of  letters  denoting  numbers,  for  lines  ard 
rectangles  capable  of  division  into  aliquot  parts,  had  long 
been  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  is  only  a  compendious 
abbreviation  of  geometrical  proof.  The  next  step  niade  was 
the  perceiving  that  irrational  numbers,  as  they  are  called, 
represent  incommensurable  quantities;  that  is,  if  unity  be 
taken  for  the  side  of  a  square,  the  square-root  of  two  will 
represent  its  diagonaL  Gradually,  the  application  of  nume- 
riod  and  algebraical  calculation  to  the  solution  of  problems 
respecting  magnitude  became  more  frequent  and  refined.*  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  no  one  before  Descartes  had 
employed  algebraic  formulas  in  the  construction  of  curves; 
that  is,  had  taught  the  inverse  process,  not  only  how  to  ex- 
press diagrams  by  algebra,  but  how  to  turn  algebra  into 
diagrams.  The  ancient  geometers,  he  observes,  were  scrupu- 
lous about  using  the  language  of  arithmetic  in  geometry. 


'  Oncfatred.  In  his  Okiyia  Mathwiwirto,    dlacorvrMl  lUm.    Tb«7  ti«,  howmnr^  gbva 

■       .dtoisai, »     .    .     _- 

*    attU  oMd  o  , 

.    the  pimxif  _    . 

of  alfebtAf  or  the  elfvienUurjr  nUM  ««    WalUi,   however,  doee  not  •apprve  tbo 


pnblUbed  In  1681,  abbreTiated  the  roka    alM  br  Harriott.    WaUWt  Alfebim. 
of  Vieta,  though  he  atUl  oMd  eapltal  let-       •  Theee  va»r  be  fbond  In  the  s 

He  alao  gave  suednoUy  the  praxia    **  Harriott "  of  the  Btogmphla  Britaanioa. 


find  In  our  oommon  booka,  which,  though    honor  doe  to  Vleta  quite  aa  moch  aa  la 
what  are  now  first  teamed,  were,  from    Intimated  by  Mootocla. 
ttM  itngnkr  ooona  of  al^ebiakal  bktorj,       •  Sea  note  hi  vol.  li.  p.  816. 
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which  could  only  proceed  from  their  not  perceinng  the 
relation  between  the  two ;  and  this  has  produced  a  great  deal 
of  obscurity  and  embarrassment  in  some  of  their  deuKmstra- 
tions.^ 

20.  The  principle  which  Descartes  establishes  is,  that 

every  curve  of  those  which  are  called  geometrical 
cation  or*  has  its  fundamental  equation  expressing  the  constant 
■^^  ^    relation  between  the  absciss  and  the  ordinate.    Thus 

the  rectangle  under  the  abscisses  of  a  diameter  of  the 
circle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate ;  and  the  other 
conic  sections,  as  well  as  higher  curves,  have  each  their 
leading  property,  which  determines  their  nature,  and  shows 
how  they  may  be  generated.  A  simple  equation  can  only  ex- 
press the  relation  of  straight  lines :  the  solutions  of  a  quadratic 
must  be  found  in  one  of  the  four  conic  sections,  and  the 
higher  powers  of  an  unknown  quantity  lead  to  curves  of  a 
superior  order.  The  beautiM  and  extensive  theory  deve- 
loped by  Descartes  in  tliis  short  treatise  displajrs  a  most 
consummate  felicity  of  genius.  That  such  a  man,  endowed 
with  Acuities  so  original,  should  have  encroached  on  the  just 
rights  of  others,  is  what  we  can  only  believe  with  reluctance. 

21.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that,  independently  of 
RnmM.  ^^  suspicions  of  an  unacknowledged  appropriation 
pb^Mfam  of  what  others  had  thought  before  liim,  which  unfbr- 
™a  hm.    tunately  hang  over  all  the  writings  of  Descartes,  he 

has  taken  to  himself  the  whole  theory  of  Harriott 
on  the  nature  of  equations,  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
remarkable  case  of  simultaneous  invention,  can  only  be  reck- 
oned a  very  unwarrantable  plagiarism.  For  not  only  he  does 
not  name  Harriott,  but  he  evidently  introduces  the  subject  as 
an  important  discovery  of  his  own,  and,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
asserts  his  originality  in  the  most  positive  language.'    Still 

>  CBoTrei  de  Deteartes,  t.  828.  je  1«  (Mtonntm  ginttwiimaen  tm  toatM 

s  *'Taiit8*enfitatqiw)etcboM0qiMi^  Aqaatkmt,  mi  ttmi  qo*  lot  a'ta  mjwui 

^crftM  poissent  Mre  aif^ment  tit€m  da  donoA   que  qiMlquw  «xcniplflt   p«rtiea- 

VMto,  qo'Mi  eoDtnOre  c«  qni  Mi  mam  ttem,  dont  n  Mt  toatefbb  ri  fnuMl  Hm% 


que  mon  tniU  c«t  difllcUe  4  enfeeiidre,  quHl  a  Toola  cooeliir*  mo  Utvb  mmr  14,  tt 
cV«t  qiM  i*fti  tich«  4 11*7  rt^n  mettn  qiM  a  montri  qn*U  im  le  poaroit  dftarmliwr 
M  qoeJ'ucraii'aToir  point  «t6  m  nl  p«r    «n  fto^nd.    Bt  alnri  j"*! 


Ini  nl  p«r  aociin  antiv ;  oomnM  on  p«at  U  aToit  acherA,  c«  qo*  j'fti  fkii  toatefcte 

▼oir  ri  on  eooftre  c«  one  j^ai  terit  do  moM  j  peoMr ;    car  J'ai   plot   IbnUkt* 

nombra  dM  racioM  qnl  aont  en  chaqoe  VMte  depoit  que  J'ai  n^  votn  dmt«T» 

^nation,  dans  la  page  873,  qoi  mi  Vm-  ane  je  n'aToU  junab  lUt  aopaiaTant, 

droit  o4  je  commenoe  4  donnor  let  r^glea  rajant  troavA  Id  par  haMurd  onto*  ka 

de  mon  alg^bre,  areo  ce  qoa  Vkte  en  4  maine  d'un  de  mee  amlf ;  M  eotre  oooa,  Je 


«erlt  tont  i  la  fin  de  eon  liTre,  De  Kmen-    ne  trouTe  pas  quHl  en  alt  tant  ra  a»« 
daliooe  JBguattonmn ;  car  on  Tens  qoe    >  pMMO^  nooohetant  qnll  At  tMi  lia- 
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it  is  quite  possible,  that,  prepared  as  the  waj  had  been  by 
Yieta,  and  gifted  as  Descartes  was  with  a  wonderfully  intui- 
tiye  acuteness  in  all  mathematical  reasoning,  he  may  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  have  divined  the  whole  theory  by  him- 
self. Montuda  extols  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  that  is,  so 
much  of  it  as  can  be  fairly  claimed  for  him  without  any  pre- 
cursor, very  highly ;  and  some  of  his  inventions  in  the  treat- 
ment ci  equations  have  long  been  current  in  books  on  that 
science.  He  was  the  first  who  showed  what  were  called 
impossible  or  imaginary  roots,  though  he  never  assigns  them, 
deeming  them  no  quantities  at  all.  He  was  also,  perhaps,  the 
first  who  fully  understood  negative  roota,  though  he  still 
retains  the  appellation,  false  roots,  which  is  not  so  good  as 
Harriott's  epithet,  privative.  According  to  his  panegyrist,  he 
first  pointed  out,  that,  in  every  equation  (the  terms  being  all 
on  one  side)  which  has  no  imaginary  roots,  there  are  as  many 
changes  of  signs  as  positive  roots,  as  many  continuations  of 
them  as  negative. 

22.  The  geometer  next  in  genius  to  Descartes,  and  perhaps 
nearer  to  him  than  to  any  third,  was  Fermat,  a  man  -^^ 
of  various  acquirements,  of  high  rank  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse,  and  of  a  mind  incapable  of  envy,  forgiv- 
ing of  detraction,  and  delighting  in  truth,  with  almost  too  much 
indifference  to  praise.  The  works  of  Fermat  were  not  pub- 
lished till  long  after  his  death  in  1665 ;  but  his  frequent  dis- 
cussions with  Descartes,  by  the  intervention  of  their  conmion 
correspondent  Mersenne,  render  this  place  more  appropriate 
for  the  introduction  of  his  name.  In  these  controversies,  Des- 
cartes never  behaved  to  Fermat  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
talents :  in  fact,  no  one  was  ever  more  jealous  of  his  own  pre- 
eminence, or  more  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
those  who  scrupled  to  follow  him  implicitly,  and  who  might  in 
any  manner  be  thought  rivals  of  his  fame.  Yet  it  is  this 
unhappy  tempei  of  Descartes  which  ought  to  render  us  more 

Uk.**    TUs  k  fn  a  letter  to  Meneime  la  to  Deeeartee  la  1949,  pkinly  lotimalea  to 

1687.    (BuTrasdeDeeeMrtee,  Td.  t1.  p.  800.  him  that  he  hai  onlj  eopM  Harriott  m 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  ttom  Harriott  to  the  nature  of  equations.    (BuTres  de 

was  brou^t  eAinst  Descartes  In  his  life-  Deeoartee,  toI.  z.  p.  878.    To  this  aooosa- 

RoberraL  when  an  English  gentle-  tion  Descartes  made  no  reply.     SeeBlo- 


man  showed  hhn  the  Artte  An^yticsB  paphia  Brltannloa.  art.  **  Harriott."  The 
Praxis,  ezoUmed  eegerly,  "  Q  Ta  th  !  11  Biographle  Unlvenelle  unflOrlj  suppieeses 
Ta  rai"    It  Is  also  a  rtrj  sospkioas  dr-    all  mentkm  of  this,  and  labocs  to  depre- 


romstanee,  If  trna,  m  It  appear*  to  be,  date  Harriott, 

that  Deeeartee  was  in  England  the  jear  See  LcAbnlta's  eatalogoe  of  the  suppoeed 

(l<m)   that   Harriott's   work    appeared,  thefts  of  DiMartet  la  vol.  lU.  p.  100  of  this 

Carcari,  a  friend  ot  Bobenal,  la  a  ktter  worii. 
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•low  to  credit  the  siupicioaB  of  his  desigDed  plagiiBism  finom 
the  diflooveries  of  ochen ;  ainoe  this,  eombined  with  hiB  vn- 
williiigDeas  to  ftdmowledge  their  ments,  and  affected  ignonmce 
of  tb^  writii^a,  woald  fonn  a  character  we  should  not  read- 
Uj  ascribe  to  a  man  of  great  genios,  and  whose  own  writings 
gire  man  J  apparent  indications  of  sincerity  and  Tiitoe.  But, 
in  fisict,  there  was  in  this  age  a  great  probability  of  simohane- 
ous  invention  in  science,  from  developing  i»inciples  that  had 
been  partially  broagfat  to  light.  Thus  Robert  discovered 
the  same  method  of  indivisibles  as  Cavalierly  and  Descartes 
most  equally  have  been  led  to  his  theory  of  tangents  by  that 
of  Kepler.  Fermat  also,  vdio  was  in  possession  of  his  prin- 
cipal discoveries  before  the  geometry  of  Descartes  saw  the 
light,  derived  from  Kepler  his  own  celebrated  method,  de 
maximU  ei  minimis  ;  a  method  of  discovering  the  greatest  or 
least  value  of  a  variable  quantity,  such  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
curve.  It  depends  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Kepler. 
From  this  he  deduced  a  rule  for  drawing  tangents  to  curves 
different  from  that  of  Descartes.  This  led  to  a  controverey 
between  the  two  geometers,  carried  on  by  Descartes,  who  yet 
is  deemed  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  with  his  usual  quick- 
ness of  resentment.  Several  other  discoveries,  both  in  pure 
algebra  and  geometry,  illustrate  the  name  of  Fermat^ 

23.  The  new  geometry  of  Descartes  was  not  received  with 
Aif»bnie  the  universal  admiration  it  deserved.  Besides  its 
{jy^^g,  conciseness,  and  the  inroad  it  made  on  old  prejudices 
fku  At  flnt.  as  to  geometrical  methods,  the  general  boldness  of 
the  author's  spmdations  in  physical  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  his  indiscreet  temper,  alienated  many  who 
ought  to  have  appreciated  it ;  and  it  was  in  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  ceased  to  reside,  that  Descartes  had  the  fewest 
admirers.  Roberval  made  some  objections  to  his  rival's  alge- 
bra, but  with  little  success.  A  commentary  (m  the  treatise  of 
Descartes  by  Schooten,  professor  of  geometry  at  Leyden,  first 
appeared  in  1649. 

24.  Among  those  who  devoted  themselves  ardently  and 
Astrooomy:  Successfully  to  astronomical  observations  at  the  end 
Ktptor.  Qf  ^Q  sixteenth  century,  was  John  Kepler,  a  native 
of  Wirtemburg,  who  had  already  shown  that  he  was  likely  to 
inherit  the  mantle  of  T^cho  Brahe.     He  published  some 


t  A  |oo4  artkdi  oa  Imwk  bj  K  MmbImvUI  U  ftond  fai  tte  BVignfUt  U^ 
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astronomical  treatises  of  comparatiTelj  small  importance  in 
the  first  years  of  the  present  period;  but  in  1609  he  made 
an  epoch  in  that  science  by  his  Astronomia  Nova  alriokaynrbc^ 
or  Commentaries  on  the  Planet  Mars.  It  had  been  always 
assumed,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  revolye  in  circular  Orbits 
round  their  centre,  whether  this  were  taken  to  be  the  sun  or 
the  earth.  There  was,  however,  an  apparent  eccentricity 
or  deviation  from  this  circular  motion,  whidi  it  had  been  very 
difficult  to  explain;  and,  for  this,  Ptolemy  had  devised  his 
complex  system  of  epicydes.  No  planet  showed  more  of  this 
eccentricity  than  Mars;  and  it  was  to  Mars  that  Kepler 
turned  his  attention.  After  many  laborious  researches,  he 
was  brought  by  degrees  to  the  great  discovery,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  plfmets,  among  which,  having  adopted  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  he  reckoned  the  earth,  is  not  performed  in 
drcular  but  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  not  occupying  the 
centre,  but  one  of  Uie  fod  of  the  curve ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  is  performed  with  such  a  varying  velocity,  that  the  areas 
described  by  the  radius-vector,  or  line  which  jmns  this  focus 
to  the  revolving  planet,  are  always  proportional  to  the  times. 
A  planet,  therefore,  moves  less  rapidly  as  it  bec<Hnes  more 
distant  from  the  sun.  These  are  the  first  and  second  of  the 
three  great  laws  of  Kepler.  The  third  was  not  discovered 
by  him  till  some  years  afterwards.  He  tells  us  himself,  that 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1618,  after  long  toil  in  investigating  the 
proportion  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planetary  movements 
to  their  orbits,  an  idea  struck  his  mind,  which,  chancing  to 
make  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  soon  rejected ;  but,  a 
week  after,  returning  to  the  subject,  he  entirely  established 
his  grand  discovery,  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolu- 
tion are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets. 
This  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  in  his  Mysterium 
Cosmographicum,  published  in  1 619 ;  a  work  mingled  up  with 
many  strange  efibsions  oi  a  mind  &r  more  eccentric  than  any 
of  the  planets  with  which  it  was  engaged.  In  the  Efutome 
Astronomisd  Gopemican»,  printed  tl^  same  year,  he  endea- 
vors to  deduce  this  law  from  his  theory  of  centrifugal  forces. 
He  had  no  small  insight  into  the  prindples  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, as  an  attribute  of  matter ;  but  several  of  his  assump- 
tions as  to  the  laws  kj£  motion  are  not  coosooant  to  truth. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of 
good  fortune  in  the  discoveries^  of  Kepler;  yet  this  may  be 
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deemed  the  reward  of  his  indefatigable  laboriousness,  and  of 
the  ingenuousness  with  which  he  renounced  anj  hypothesis 
that  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  advancing  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena. 

25.  The  appearance  of  three  comets  in  1618  called  once 
ooq$eetaM  ™^^  ^®  astTonomers  of  Europe  to  speculate  on 
uto  the  nature  of  those  anomalous  bodies.  Thej  still 
~"***'  passed  for  harbingers  of  worldly  catastrophes ;  and 
those  who  feared  them  least  could  not  interpret  their  ^pa- 
rent irregularity.  Galileo,  though  Tycho  Brahe  had  formed 
a  juster  notion,  unfortunately  took  them  for  atmospheric  mete- 
ors. Kepler,  though  he  brought  them  from  the  &T  regions  of 
space,  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  their  orbits,  and  thought 
that,  moving  in  straight  lines,  they  were  finally  dispersed,  and 
came  to  nothing.  But  a  Jesuit,  Grassi,  in  a  treatise,  De  Tri- 
bus  Cometis,  Rome,  1619,  had  the  honor  of  explaining  what 
had  baffled  Galileo,  and  first  held  them  to  be  planets  moving 
in  vast  ellipses  round  the  sun.^ 

26.  But,  long  before  this  time,  the  name  of  Gralileo  had 

become  immortal  by  discoveries,  which,  though  they 
diflcoTery  of  would  certainly  have  soon  been  made  by  some  other, 
^[JJP}^^     perhaps  far  inferior,  observer,  were  happily  reserved 

for  the  most  philosophical  genius  of  the  age.  Galileo 
assures  us,  that,  having  heard  of  the  invention  of  an  instru- 
ment in  Holland  which  enlarged  the  size  of  dbtant  objects, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  its  construction,  he  began  to  study  the 
theory  of  refractions,  till  he  found  by  experiment,  that,  by 
means  of  a  convex  and  concave  glass  in  a  tube,  he  could  mag- 
nify an  object  threefold.  He  was  thus  encouraged  to  make 
another  which  magnified  thirty  times ;  and  this  he  exhibited 
in  the  autumn  of  1609  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venice.  Ebiving 
made  a  present  of  his  first  telescope  to  the  senate,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  pension,  he  soon  constructed  another; 
and  in  one  of  the  first  nights  of  January,  1610,  directing  it 
towards  the  moon,  was  astonished  to  see  her  surface  and  edges 
covered  with  inequahdes.  These  he  considered  to  be  moun- 
ains,  and  judged  by  a  sort  of  measurement  that  some  of  them 
must  exceed  those  of  the  earth.  His  next  observation  was  of 
the  milky  way ;  and  this  he  found  to  derive  its  nebulous  lus- 
tre from  myriads  of  stars  not  distinguishable,  through  their 
remoteness,  by  the  unassisted  sight  of  man.     The  nebulie  in 

t  Hm  Biofr.  UntT.,  art. ''  GimiI,"  Moribet  thii  oplnkn  to  T7«h«. 
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the  constellation  Orion  he  perceived  to  he  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Before  his  delight  at  these  discoveries  could  have  sub- 
sided, he  turned  his  telescope  to  Jupiter,  and  was  surprised  to 
remark  three  small  stars,  which,  in  a  second  night's  observa- 
tion,  had  changed  their  places.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  able  to  determine  by  their  revolutions,  which  are  very 
rapid,  that  these  are  secondary  planets,  the  moons  or  satellites 
of  Jupiter;  and  he  had  added  a  fourth  to  their  number. 
These  marvellous  revelations  of  nature  he  hastened  to  an- 
nounce in  a  work,  aptly  entitled  Sidereus  Nundus,  published 
in  March,  1610.  In  an  age  when  the  fascinating  science  of 
astronomy  had  already  so  much  excited  the  minds  of  philoso- 
phers, it  may  be  guessed  with  what  eagerness  this  intelligence 
from  the  heavens  was  circulated.  A  few,  as  usual,  through 
envy  or  prejudice,  affected  to  contemn  it.  But  wisdom  was 
justified  of  her  children.  Kepler,  in  his  Narratio  de  Obser- 
vatis  a  se  Quatuor  Jovis  Satellitibus,  1610,  confirmed  the 
discoveries  of  Gralileo.  Peiresc,  an  inferior  name  no  doubt, 
but  deserving  of  every  praise  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge,  having  with  difficulty  procured  a  good  telescope, 
saw  the  four  satellites  in  November,  1610;  and  is  said  by 
Gassendi  to  have  conceived  at  that  time  the  ingenious  idea, 
that  their  occultations  might  be  used  to  ascertain  the  longi- 
tude.* 

27.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  the  discove- 
ries of  Gralileo.  But  several  others  were  of  the  (^„^^ 
deepest  interest  He  found  that  the  planet  Venus  cotmIm  bf 
had  phases,  that  is,  periodical  differences  of  apparent  "°^ 
form,  like  the  moon ;  and  that  these  are  exactly  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  variable  refiection  of  the  sun's  light  on 
the  Copemican  hypothesis ;  ascribing  also  the  fieunt  light  on 
that  pej*t  of  the  moon  which  does  not  receive  the  rajrs  of  the 
sun,  to  the  refiection  from  the  earth,  called  by  some  late 
writers  earth-shine ;  which,  though  it  had  been  so^^gested  by 
Msestlin,  and  before  him  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  not 
generally  received  among  astronomers.  Another  striking 
phenomenon,  though  he  did  not  see  the  means  of  explaining 
it,  was  the  triple  ^pearance  of  Saturn,  as  if  smaller  stars 
were  conjoined,  as  it  were,  like  wings  to  the  planet.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  ring. 

28.  Meantime  the  new  auxiliary  of  vision  which  had 

>  OMendi,  Vita  Pfelradl,  p.  77. 
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y       ^.^  3aiii*y  ;t  woi*?^     A  ini-tlt-aci"*   i^  ^  on.  Fjdneiv 

»«'.fninr.a  t'^^'jiij*^  T^  foa  Jzio.  9as«^  irr  s  S>rr  .:^  S;ad 
ten^_  -.r.  r  ^j*:i*(pc  *iijL  *cll  at  a  aaa»  i^  prr^rrt  5r:£r>:«. 
Kf^,*i*T  ii^;  *r«nfr  J^ar*  >^'»;c?-  :rt««rf«4  a  ^^M>  wa:»-4  W  «»- 
hf^xlj  9Lj*^-^Jk  5:r  tie  crt  ■:«  MtT-icy  a  icj  |ia'iwnxt  or^fr 
tut  ifAJW  cr^     Fi'.fS'T-a*  va^  aot  paa£=;<ii  »»  ctaa  this 

■MgJi'WiiBSra  as  LL«jft^c»^  a>L^Ttt>,  ia  a  krcner  daaed  litk 
of  X'^yr^ci.'.^T.  1*!I  i.  iid£  htt  irA  mv  ;be  9poc5  ia  tbe  Moock  of 
Jfairfc  m  itaA  Jtar;  boi  b^  <«<^  tobaT^paad  Ihtle  aOcnlioa 
to  o^m  before  Uai  of  Oti^.«r.  Bock  Fabcidos.  boverer, 
aivl  Srteiner,  ittj  be  pot  oot  of  tbe  qoesboa.  We  bare 
eri'knee  thai  Harrioct  obecrred  tbe  «poc#  on  tbe  sm  as  eaihr 
af  Der^mher  6tb.  16lM.^  Tbe  ii>Ddofi  of  tbe  fpocs  suggested 
tbe  nrrolotioD  of  tbe  Bun  rooDd  its  axis  cocapleied  in  twenty- 
Pmr  dajB,  as  it  is  now  detenmned;  aod  tbeir  freq[uciit 
altifrstione  of  foriB  as  well  as  oceanooal  dJaappeaianoe  eonld 
oolj  be  explained  bj  tbe  bjpotbe^  of  a  hnninoos  atmosphere 
in  eommotioo,  a  sea  of  flame,  rerealin^  at  interrab  tbe  dark 
central  mass  of  tbe  son's  bodj  wbicb  it  enrdope. 

29.  Tbongfa  it  cannot  be  said,  peikaps,  tbat  tbe  disooYeries 
f*^^^,^„^yg^  of  Gafileo  woaM  fhDy  prove  tbe  Copemiccn  system 
•jBUm  )mu  of  tbe  world  to  tboee  who  were  already  insensible  to 
byOaiiko.  j^eji^QQing  from  its  snflidencj  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, and  from  tbe  analogies  of  natnre,  they  served  to 
familiarise  the  mind  to  it,  and  to  break  down  the  strong  ram- 
part of  prejudice  which  stood  in  its  way.  For  eighty  years, 
It  has  been  said,  this  theory  of  the  earth's  motion  had  been 
maintained  without  censure ;  and  it  could  <foly  be  the  greater 
boldness  of  Gralileo  in  its  assertion  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  notice  of  the  church.  But,  in  these  eighty  years 
ffince  the  publication  of  the  treatise  of  Copernicus,  his  prose- 
lytes had  been  surprisingly  few.  They  were  now  becoming 
more  numerous:  several  had  written  on  that  side;  and 
Oalileo  had  begun  to  form  a  school  of  Copemicans  who  were 
sprt^ading  over  Italy.  The  Lineean  society,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  renowned  of  Italian  academies,  founded  at  Bome 

I  fHoatiM^U,  n.  106 ;  Hottan'i  Mettomry.  ui,  "  Hmlott'*    Tb»  ek 
Ud  \mn  wlAbliilMd  by  faeb,  In  B«rllii  TnnMcOoM  Ibr  1788. —ISO.] 
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by  Frederic  Cesi,  a  young  man  of  noble  birtb,  in  1603,  had 
as  a  fundamental  law  to  apply  themselves  to  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  so  attraeiive  and  rational  a 
system  as  that  of  Copernicus  could  fail  of  pleasing  an  acute 
and  ingenious  nation  strongly  bent  upon  science.  The  church, 
however,  had  taken  alarm :  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  con- 
ceived to  be  as  repugnant  to  Scripture  as  the  existence  of 
antipodes  had  once  been  reckoned;  and,  in  1616,  Galileo, 
though  respected,  and  in  favor  with  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  not  maintain  that  doctrine 
in  any  manner.  Some  letters  that  he  had  published  on  the 
subject  were  put,  with  the  treatise  of  Copernicus  and  other 
works,  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  where,  I  believe,  they 
still  renuun.^ 

30.  He  seems,  notwithstanding  this,  to  have  flattered  him- 
self, that,  after  several  years  had  elapsed,  he  might  m,  ^^ 
elude  the  letter  of  this  prohibition  by  throwing  the  jogw^md 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  ***'■**"***"• 
systems  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  This  was  published  in 
1632;  and  he  might,  from  various  circumstances,  not  unrea- 
sonably hope  for  impunity.  But  his  expectations  were 
deceived.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  compelled  by  the 
Inqubition  at  Rome,  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  to  retract  in 
the  most  solemn  and  explicit  manner  the  propositions  he  had 
so  well  proved,  and  which  he  must  have  still  believed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  circumstantial  account,  especially  as  it 
has  been  so  well  done  in  the  Life  of  Gralileo  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drinkwater  Bethune.  The  Papal  court  meant  to  humiliate 
Galileo,  and  through  him  to  strike  an  increasing  class  of  phi- 
losophers with  shame  and  terror ;  but  not  otherwise  to  punish 
one  of  whom  even  the  inquisitors  must,  as  Italians,  have 
been  proud :  his  confinement,  though  Montuda  says  it  lasted 
for  a  year,  was  very  short  He  continued,  nevertheless, 
under  some  restraint  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and,  though  he 

>  Drinkwater  BeUiune^f  lifc  of  OaUIm  ;  eonsiimpdMent  atetom,  Mat  fabtfUof  ant 

Vabrooi,  Vlt«  Italoranif  vol.  I.    The  fbr-  Terhu  »at  etiun  aeeimttaa  enrilmtam 

mer  »ttm»  to  be  miitiJcen  In  tappotlng  expeotari  potneril."  -^  p.  118.    It  w«nuif 

that  OaUI«o  did  not  endeaTor  to  prore  in  Uct,  to  bavo  been  this  OTcr-detdre  to 

bis  tystma  oontpatibto  wttb  Scripture.   In  prore  bki  tbeorr  orthodox,  whieb  inceneed 

a  letter  to  Christina,  the  Grand  Doeheai  the  choreh  acunet  it.    See  an  extrMrdi- 

of  Tunoany,  the  author  (Brenna)  oC  the  nary  artiele  on  this  nib>et  in  the  d^th 

life  in  rabnmi's  work  telle  oe,  he  arncd  nnmber  of  the   DabUn   Reriew  (1888L 

Tery  etaborately  ibr  that  pnrpoee.    "  In  ea  Many  will  tolerate  propoeitione  inconri»i- 

▼idelicet  epistolft  philompboe  noeter  ita  ent  with  orthodoxy,  when  they  are  not 

dianerit,   ot  nihil  etiam   ah  boaUnibnii.  brooght  into  immediate  juxtapoeition  with 

qni  omnem  in  eacranun  Utertnun  ttndio  it. 
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revealed  so  many  wonders  could  not  lie  unemployed  in  the 
Spots  of  uie  ^""^*^  ^^  others.  A  publication  by  John  Fabricius 
■nndiaooT-  at  Wittenberg,  in  July,  1611,  De  Maculis  in  Sole 
•'^*  visis,  announced  a  phenomenon  in  contradiction  of 

common  prejudice.  The  sun  had  passed  for  a  body  of  liquid 
flame,  or,  if  thought  solid,  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  ignition. 
Kepler  had  some  years  before  observed  a  spot,  which  he  un- 
luckily mistook  for  the  orb  of  Mercury  in  its  passage  over 
the  solar  orb.  Fabricius  was  not  permitted  to  claim  this 
discovery  as  his  own.  Scheiner,  a  Jesuit,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Ingolstadt,  asserts,  in  a  letter  dated  12th 
of  November,  1611,  that  he  first  saw  the  spots  in  the  month  of 
March  in  that  year ;  but  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  them  before  that  of  October.  Both  Fabricius,  however, 
and  Scheiner,  may  be  put  out  of  the  question.  We  have 
evidence  that  Harriott  observed  the  spots  on  the  sun  as  early 
as  December  8th,  1610.^  The  motion  of  the  spots  suggested 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  round  its  axis  completed  in  twenty- 
four  days,  as  it  is  now  determined ;  and  their  frequent 
alterations  of  form  as  well  as  occasional  disappearance  could 
only  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  luminous  atmosphere 
in  commotion,  a  sea  of  flame,  revealing  at  intervals  the  dark 
central  mass  of  the  sun's  body  which  it  envelops. 

29.  Though  it  cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  discoveries 
copernkui  ^^  Galilco  would  ftdly  prove  the  Copemici^n  system 
Rjatem  held  of  the  world  to  thosc  who  were  already  insensible  to 
byOaUtoo.  pej^gQ^ing  from  its  sufficiency  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, and  fit>m  the  analogies  of  nature,  they  served  to 
familiarize  the  mind  to  it,  and  to  break  down  the  strong  ram- 
part of  prejudice  which  stood  in  its  way.  For  eighty  years, 
it  has  been  said,  this  theory  of  the  earth's  motion  had  been 
maintained  without  censure ;  and  it  could  dhly  be  the  greater 
boldness  of  Gralileo  in  its  assertion  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  notice  of  the  church.  But,  in  these  eighty  y^rs 
since  the  pubhcation  of  the  treatise  of  Copernicus,  his  prose- 
lytes had  been  surprisingly  few.  They  were  now  becoming 
more  numerous :  several  had  written  on  thai  side ;  and 
Gralileo  had  begun  to  form  a  school  of  Copemicans  who  were 
spreading  over  Italy.  The  Lincean  society,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  renowned  of  Italian  academies,  founded  at  Rome 

>  [MontoeU,  B.  106 ;  Hottoo'i  DktkMMry,  art.  '*  HmioU.'*  The  cUb  of  Hvito'l 
had  been  eetebUched  bj  Zech,  In  Berlin  TnoMclkM  Ibr  1788.-1^^ 
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by  Frederic  Cesi,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  in  1 603,  had 
as  a  fundamental  law  to  apply  themselves  to  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  so  attractive  and  rational  a 
system  as  that  of  Copernicus  could  fail  of  pleasing  an  acute 
and  ingenious  nation  strongly  bent  upon  science.  The  church, 
however,  had  taken  alarm :  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  con- 
ceived to  be  as  repugnant  to  Scripture  as  the  existence  of 
antipodes  had  once  been  reck(med;  and,  in  1616,  Galileo, 
though  respected,  and  in  favor  with  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  not  maintain  that  doctrine 
in  any  manner.  Some  letters  that  he  had  published  on  the 
subject  were  put,  with  the  treatise  of  Copernicus  and  other 
works,  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  where,  I  believe,  they 
still  remain.^ 

80.  He  seems,  notwithstanding  this,  to  have  flattered  him- 
self, that,  after  several  years  had  elapsed,  he  might  g^  ^^ 
elude  the  letter  of  this  prohibition  by  throwing  the  tegyg^md 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  ^"'■•*^**®"- 
systems  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  This  was  published  in 
1632;  and  he  might,  from  various  circumstances,  not  unrea- 
sonably hope  for  impunity.  But  his  expectations  were 
deceived.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  compelled  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Some,  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  to  retract  in 
the  most  solemn  and  explicit  manner  the  propositions  he  had 
so  well  proved,  and  which  he  must  have  still  believed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  circumstantial  account,  especially  as  it 
has  been  so  well  done  in  the  Life  of  Gralileo  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drinkwater  Bethune.  The  Papal  court  meant  to  humiliate 
Galileo,  and  through  him  to  strike  an  increasing  class  of  phi- 
losophers with  shame  and  terror ;  but  not  otherwise  to  punish 
one  of  whom  even  the  inquisitors  must,  as  Italians,  have 
been  proud :  his  confinement,  though  Montucla  says  it  lasted 
for  a  year,  was  very  short  He  continued,  nevertheless, 
under  some  restraint  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and,  though  he 

1  DrinkwBter  BethnM's  UJb  of  Oftfiko ;  congnmpriiwpnt  «tBt«m,  Mit  rabOUas  tmi 

ValntMii,  ViUe  Itakvnm,  vol.  L    The  for>  Terloa  aiil  ettam  aoeiinUias  enUefttnak 

mer  seema  to  b«  nii*tak«ii  in  rapporinff  espeetarl  potaeiii."  —  p.  118.    It  areoui, 

that  Qalfleo  did  not  «ndMTor  to  prove  in  fiurt,  to  h»ve  been  thli  over-desire  to 

hl«  system  eompetible  with  Scriptore.   In  piroTe  his  theorr  orthodox,  whieh  incensed 

a  lettrr  to  Christine,  the  Graod  Dochem  the  chnreh  agttnst  it.    See  en  extnordl- 

oT  Tnscuiy,  the  Mthor  (Brenna)  c€  the  nerjr  article  on  this  subject  in  the  cicbth 

Utt  In  Tkbroni's  woik  tells  as,  he  anocd  number  of  the   Dublin   Rertev  (VSS8). 

very  elaborately  ftyr  tbiU  purpose.    **  In  ea  Many  will  tolenOe  propositions  inconsiH- 

videllret  eplstoli  phllonophus  noeter  ita  ent  witti  orthodoxy,  when  they  are  no4 

dianerit,  nt  nihil  etiam   ab  hominibiui.  brought  into  immediate  Juxtapositloa  with 

qui  omoem  in  aacramm  Utennun  studio  It. 
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Hyed  at  his  own  Tilla  near  Florence,  was  not  pennhted  to 
enter  the  city.' 

31.  The  chnrch  was  not  mistaken  in  snppoeing  that  she 
jf^g,^^,^  should  intimidate  the  G>pemican5,  bat  very  much 
AiuiiMd  by  so  in  expecting  to  suppress  the  theory.  Descartes 
***'^  was  so  astonished  at  hearing  of  the  sentence  on 
Galileo,  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  bom  his  papers,  or  at 
least  to  let  no  one  see  them.  ^I  cannot  collect,**  he  says, 
^  that  he  who  is  an  Italian,  and  a  friend  of  the  pope,  as  I 
understand,  has  been  criminated  on  any  other  account  than 
for  having  attempted  to  establish  the  motion  of  the  earth.  I 
know  that  this  opinion  was  fbrmeriy  censured  by  some  can£- 
nals ;  but  I  thought  I  had  since  heard  that  no  objection  was 
now  made  to  its  being  publicly  taught  even  at  Borne.**  *  It 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Descartes  was  induced,  on  this 
account,  to  pretend  a  greater  degree  of  difference  from  Co- 
pernicus than  he  really  felt,  and  even  to  deny,  in  a  certain 
sense  of  his  own,  the  obnoxious  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion.' 
He  was  not  without  danger  of  a  sentence  against  truth  nearer 
at  hand;  Cardinal  Richelieu  having  had  the  intention  ci 
procuring  a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  to  the  same  effect,  which, 
through  the  good  sense  of  some  of  that  society,  fell  to  the 
ground.^ 

32.  The  progress,  however,  of  the  Copemican  theory  in 
Pj^j^^  ^  Europe,  if  it  may  not  actually  be  dated  from  its  con- 
CopenikMi  deumatiou  at  Rome,  was  certainly  not  at  all  slower 
f**^  after  that  time.  Gassendi  rather  cautiously  took 
that  side ;  the  Cartesians  brought  a  powerful  re-enforcement ; 
BouiUaud  and  several  other  astronomers  of  note  avowed 
themselves  favorable  to  a  doctrine,  which,  though  in  Italy  it 
lay  under  the  ban  of  the  Papal  power,  was  readily  saved  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  by  some  of  the  salutary  distinctions  long 
in  use  to  evade  that  authority.'  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  long  afterwards,  there  were  mathe- 


>  mmmi.  Hif  life  U  writton  in  good 
LftUn.  with  knowledge  and  spirit,  mort 
than  Tirmboechi  hu  Tentnred  to  dlsi^y. 

It  ftppean  tnm  tooie  of  Qrotins't  Bplt- 
lles,  that  Q«lileo  had  thoughta,  about  168&, 
of  Meking  the  protectkm  of  the  United 
Province*.  But,  on  aocoont  of  tiia  ad- 
vanced age,  he  gave  thit  up:  ^^TtmoM 
Mmio  roostltait  maDore  to  qnfboa  eat 
kicic,  et  potioa  qum  ibi  aant  tncionnnnda 
perpetl.  qnam  matostati  mlgiaiuU  oooa, 
et   noTot  poranJI  amldttia  kBpomiv.*' 


The  Tery  Idea  abowt  that  he  mnet  ha^ 
deeplT  felt  the  rastraint  impoeed  omi 
him  in  hb  ooontry.    £pbt.  Orot.,  407, 

•  VoL  tL  p.  X»:  he  aajra  htn  ct  Ika 
moCioo  of  the  earth.  **  Je  r  niiJwM  qi»  all 
•ft  feoz,  tooa  ka  JiniUawna  da  ■•  pU- 
kMophlel*  aoot  aoail.'* 

•  Vol.  Tl.  p.  fiO. 

«  Montoela,  it  ST. 

•  Idn  it  60. 
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mnticiAns,  of  no  small  reputation,  who  struggled  stancbly  for 
the  immobility  of  the  earth ;  and,  except  so  far  as  Cartesian 
theories  might  have  come  in  vogue,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  auj  persons  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  either 
in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  had  embraced  the  system 
of  Copernicus.  Hume  has  censured  Bacon  for  rejecting  it ; 
but,  if  Bacon  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have  antidpated  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  by  a  full  quarter  of  a  century. 

33.  Descartes,  in  his  new  theory  of  the  solar  system,  as- 
pired to  explain  the  secret  springs  of  nature,  while  u^^^ 
Kepler  and  Galileo  had  merely  showed  their  effects.  deniM  g^ 
By  what  force  the  heavenly  bodies  were  impelled,  JJJJi^ 
by  what  law  they  were  guided,  was  certainly  a  very 
different  question  from  that  of  the  orbit  they  described  or  the 
period  of  their  revolution.  Kepler  had  evidently  some  notion 
of  that  universally  mutual  gravitation  which  Hooke  saw  more 
clearly,  and  Newton  established  on  the  basis  of  his  geometry.^ 
But  Descartes  rejected  this  with  contempt.  ^  For,*'  he  says, 
**  to  conceive  this,  we  must  not  only  suppose  that  every  portion 
of  matter  in  the  universe  is  animated,  and  animated  by 
several  difierent  souls  which  do  not  obstruct  one  another,  but 
that  those  souls  are  intelligent,  and  even  divine ;  that  they 
may  know  what  b  going  on  in  the  most  remote  places  without 
any  messenger  to  give  them  notice,  and  that  they  may  exert 
their  powers  there."  *  Kepler,  who  took  the  world  for  a  single 
animal,  a  leviathan  that  roared  in  caverns  and  breathed  in  the 
ocean-tides,  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer  this,  which 
would  have  seemed  no  objection  at  all  to  Campanella.  If 
Descartes  himself  had  been  more  patient  towards  opinions 
which  he  had  not  formed  in  his  own  mind,  that  constant  divine 
agency,  to  which  he  was,  on  other  occasions,  apt  to  resort, 
could  not  but  have  suggested  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
gravity  of  matter,  without  endowing  it  with  self-agency.  Ho 
had,  however,  fallen  upon  a  complicated  and  original  scheme, 
the  most  celebrated,  perhaps,  though  not  the  most  admirable, 
of  the  novelties  which  Descartes  brought  into  philosophy. 

34.  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  Jan.  9th,  1639,  he  shortly 
states  that  notion  of  the  material  universe  which  he  afterwards 

t  «'If  Um  MTth  and  mooo,''  h*  t^ya,  thto  at^notlon  of  tbt  mooa,  h*  aeeoimtt 

**  w«r»  not  retained  in  tti«lr  orMta,  Umj  t>r  UAm.    H«  oomparM  the  attnetkm  of 

would  Ikll  one  on  anotber;  tlieoiooomoT^  the  plaint  toward*  tbe  aim  to  that  of 

iDf  about  I]  of  the  way,  the  earth  the  beaTy  bodiee  towarda  the  earth. 

lMt,rapporiiicth«ae(Kaalljdcnia."    Bj  >YoLU.p.MO. 
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continent  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  century,  till  the  simplicity 
of  the  Newtonian  system,  and,  above  all,  its  conformity  to  the 
reality  of  things,  gained  an  undisputed  predominance.  Be- 
sides the  arbitrary  suppositions  of  Descartes,  and  the  various 
objections  that  were  raised  against  the  absolute  plenum  of  space 
and  other  pai*ts  of  his  theory,  it  has  been  urged  that  his  vor- 
tices are  not  reconcilable,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  in 
fluids,  with  the  relation,  ascertained  by  Kepler,  between  the 
periods  and  distances  of  the  planets ;  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  sun  should  be  in  the  focus,  rather  than  in  the  centre  of 
their  orbits.  Yet  within  a  few  years  it  has  seemed  not  im- 
possible that  a  part  of  his  bold  conjectures  will  enter  once 
more  with  soberer  steps  into  the  schools  of  philosophy.  His 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  improved  as  it  was  by 
Huygens,  is  daily  gaining  ground  over  that  of  Newton ;  that 
of  a  subtle  ether  pervading  space,  which  in  fact  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  is  becoming  a  favorite  speculation,  if  we  are  not 
yet  to  call  it  an  established  truth ;  and  the  affirmative  of  a 
problem  which  an  eminent  writer  has  started,  whether  this 
ether  has  a  vorticose  motion  round  the  sun,  would  not  leave 
us  very  £ur  from  the  philosophy  which  it  has  been  so  long  our 
custom  to  turn  into  ridicule. 

37.  The  passage  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  was  witnessed  by 
Gassendi  in  1631.  This  phenomenon,  though  it  Tmuitiof 
excited  irreat  interest  in  that  age,  from  its  havine  ^••r^?^ 
been  previously  announced,  so  as  to  nimish  a  test  of 
astronomical  accuracy,  recurs  too  frequently  to  be  now  con- 
sidered as  of  high  importance.  The  transit  of  Venus  is  much 
more  rare.  It  occurred  on  Dec  4,  1639,  and  was  then  only 
seen  by  Horrox,  a  young  Englishman  of  extraordinary  mathe- 
matical genius.  There  is  reason  to  ascribe  an  invention  of 
great  importance,  though  not  perhaps  of  extreme  difficulty,  — 
that  of  the  micrometer, —  to  Horrox. 

38.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus  are 
not  so  glorious  in  the  scutcheon  of  Gralileo  as  his  dis-  Lam  of 
covery  of  the  true  principles  of  mechanics.  These,  »«*">*«• 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  volume,  were  very  imper- 
fectly known  till  he  appeared ;  nor  had  the  additions  to  that 
science  since  the  time  of  Archimedes  been  important.  The 
treatise  of  Gralileo,  Delia  Sdenza  Mecanica,  has  been  said,  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  written  in  1592. 
It  was  not  published,  however,  till  1634,  and  then  only  in  a 
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French  translation  by  Mersenne ;  the  original  not  appearing 
till  1649.  This  is  chiefly  confined  to  statics,  or  the  doctrine  of 
equilibrium:  it  was  in  his  dialogues  on  motion,  Delia  Nuova 
Scienza,  published  in  1638,  that  he  developed  his  great  prin- 
suucs  of  ciples  of  the  science  of  dynamics,  the  moving  forces 
^**"'~*  of  bodies.  Galileo  was  induced  to  write  his  treatise 
on  mechanics,  as  he  tells  us,  in  consequence  of  the  fiiiitless 
attempts  he  witnessed  in  engineers  to  raise  weights  by  a  small 
force,  "  as  if  with  their  machines  they  could  cheat  nature, 
whose  instinct  as  it  were  by  fundamental  law  is,  that  no  resist- 
ance can  be  overcome  except  by  a  superior  force.''  But  as 
one  man  may  raise  a  weight  to  the  height  of  a  foot  by  divid- 
ing it  into  equal  portions,  commensurate  to  his  power,  which 
many  men  could  not  raise  at  once ;  so  a  weight,  which  raises 
another  greater  than  itself,  may  be  considered  as  doing  so  by 
successive  instalments  of  force,  during  each  of  which  it  tra- 
verses  as  much  space  as  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  larger 
weight.  Hence  the  velocity,  of  which  space  uniformly  tra- 
versed in  a  given  time  is  the  measure,  is  inversely  as  the 
masses  of  the  weights ;  and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  straight 
lever  is  maintained,  when  the  weights  are  inversely  as  their 
distance  from  the  fulcrum.  As  this  equilibrium  of  unequal 
weights  depends  on  the  velocities  they  would  have  if  set  in 
motion,  its  law  has  been  called  the  principle  of  virtual  velo- 
cities. No  theorem  has  been  of  more  important  utility  to 
mankind.  It  is  one  of  those  great  truths  of  science,  which, 
combating  and  conquering  enemies  from  opposite  quarters,  — 
prejudice  and  empiricism, — justify  the  name  of  philosophy 
against  both  classes.  The  waste  of  labor  and  expense  in 
machinery  would  have  been  incalculably  greater  in  modem 
times,  could  we  imagine  this  law  of  nature  not  to  have  been 
discovered ;  and,  as  their  misapplication  prevents  their  em- 
ployment in  a  proper  direction,  we  owe,  in  fact,  to  Galileo  the 
inmiense  effect  which  a  right  application  of  it  has  produced. 
It  b  possible  that  Galileo  was  ignorant  <^  the  demonstration 
given  by  Stevinus  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined 
plane.  His  own  is  different ;  but  he  seems  only  to  consider 
the  case  when  the  direction  of  the  force  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  plane. 

89.  Still  less  was  known  of  the  principles  of  dynamics 
than  of  those  of  statics,  till  Galileo  came  to  mvestigate  them. 
The  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  whether  perpendicularly 
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or  on  inclined  planes,  was  evident ;  but,  in  what  ratio  this 
took  place,  no  one  had  succeeded  in  determining,  madyna- 
tliough  manj  had  offered  conjectures.  He  showed  "***** 
that  the  velocity  acquired  was  proportional  to  the  time 
from  the  commencement  of  falling.  This  might  now  be  de- 
monstrated from  the  laws  of  motion ;  but  Galileo,  who  did 
not  peiiiaps  distinctly  know  them,  made  use  of  experiment 
He  then  proved  bj  reasoning  that  the  spaces  traversed  in  fall- 
ing were  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  velocities  ;  that  their 
increments  in  equal  times  were  as  the  uneven  numbers,  1,  8, 
5,  7,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  the  whole  space  was  half  what 
would  have  been  traversed  uniformly  from  the  beginning  with 
the  final  velocity.  These  are  the  great  laws  of  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion,  from  which  Galileo  deduced  most  impor- 
tant theorems.  He  showed  that  the  time  in  which  bodies  roll 
down  the  length  of  inclined  planes  is  equal  to  that  in  which 
they  would  fall  down  the  height,  and  in  different  planes  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  height ;  and  that  their  acquired  velocity  is  in 
the  same  ratios.  In  some  propositions  he  was  deceived ;  but 
the  science  of  dynamics  owes  more  to  Galileo  than  to  any  one 
philosopher.  Tlie  motion  of  projectiles  had  never  been  under- 
stood :  he  showed  it  to  be  parabolic ;  and,  in  this,  he  not  only 
necessarily  made  use  of  a  principle  of  vast  extent,  that  of 
compound  motion  (which,  though  it  is  clearly  mentioned  in 
one  passage  by  Aristotle,^  and  may  probably  be  implied,  or 
even  asserted,  in  the  reasonings  of  others,  as  has  been  observed 
in  another  place  with  respect  to  Jordano  Bruno,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  explicitly  laid  down  by  modem  writers  on 
mechanical  science),  but  must  have  seen  the  principle  of  curvi- 
linear deflection  by  forces  acting  in  infinitely  small  portions 
of  time.  The  ratio  between  the  times  of  vibration  in  pendu- 
lums of  unequal  length  had  early  attracted  Galileo's  attention. 
But  he  did  not  reach  the  geometrical  exactness  of  which  this 
subject  is  capable.'  He  developed  a  new  principle  as  to  the 
resistance  of  solids  to  the  fracture  of  tbeir  parts,  which, 
though  Descartes  as  usual  treated  it  with  scorn,  is  now  estab- 
lished in  philosophy.  "  One  forms,  however,"  says  Playfair, 
^  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  philosopher  from  considering 
the  discoveries  and  inventions,  numerous  and  splendid  as  they 
are,  of  which  he  was  the  undisputed  author.  It  is  by  follow- 
ing his  reasonings,  and  by  pursuing  the  train  of  his  thoughtSi 

1  Drinkvftter's  Uh  ot  0«Uko,  p.  80.  >  IUmooL 
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Frenc  h  translation  by  Mersenne ;  the  original  not  appearing 
till  1 649.  This  is  chiefly  confined  to  statics,  or  the  doctrine  of 
equilibrium:  it  was  in  his  dialogues  on  motion,  Delia  Nuova 
Sclenza,  published  in  1638,  that  he  developed  his  great  prin- 
sutics  of  ciples  of  the  science  of  dynamics,  the  moving  forces 
^**"'~-  of  bodies.  Galileo  was  induced  to  write  his  treatise 
on  mechanics,  as  he  tells  us,  in  consequence  of  the  fruitless 
attempts  he  witnessed  in  engineers  to  raise  weights  by  a  small 
force,  ^as  if  with  their  machines  they  could  cheat  nature, 
whose  instinct  as  it  were  by  fundamental  law  is,  that  no  resist- 
ance can  be  overcome  except  by  a  superior  force."  But  as 
one  man  may  raise  a  weight  to  the  height  of  a  foot  by  divid- 
ing it  into  equal  portions,  commensurate  to  his  power,  which 
many  men  could  not  raise  at  once ;  so  a  weight,  which  raises 
another  greater  than  itself,  may  be  considered  as  doing  so  by 
successive  instalments  of  force,  during  each  of  which  it  tra- 
verses as  much  space  as  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  larger 
weight  Hence  the  velocity,  of  which  space  uniformly  tra- 
versed in  a  given  time  is  the  measure,  is  inversely  as  the 
masses  of  the  weights ;  and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  straight 
lever  is  maintained,  when  the  weights  are  inversely  as  their 
distance  from  the  fulcrum.  As  this  equilibrium  of  unequal 
weights  depends  on  the  velocities  they  would  have  if  set  in 
motion,  its  law  has  been  called  the  principle  of  virtual  velo- 
cities. No  theorem  has  been  of  more  important  utility  to 
mankind.  It  is  one  <^  those  great  truths  of  science,  which, 
combating  and  conquering  enemies  from  opposite  quarters,  — 
prejudice  and  empiricism, — justify  the  name  of  philosophy 
against  both  classes.  The  waste  of  labor  and  expense  in 
machinery  would  have  been  incalculably  greater  in  modem 
times,  could  we  imagine  this  law  of  nature  not  to  have  been 
discovered ;  and,  as  their  misapplication  prevents  their  em- 
ployment in  a  proper  direction,  we  owe,  in  fact,  to  Gralileo  the 
immense  effect  which  a  right  application  of  it  has  prodoced. 
It  is  possible  that  Galileo  was  ignorant  <^  the  demonstratioQ 
given  by  Stevinus  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined 
plane.  His  own  is  different ;  but  he  seems  only  to  consider 
the  case  when  the  direction  of  the  force  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  plane. 

89.  Still  less  was  known  of  the  principles  of  dynamics 
than  of  those  of  statics,  till  Galileo  came  to  mvestigate  them. 
The  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  whether  perpendicularly 
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or  on  inclined  planes,  was  evident;  but,  in  what  ratio  this 
took  place,  no  one  had  succeeded  in  determining,  ws&jnt^ 
though  manj  had  offered  conjectures.  He  showed  "***** 
that  the  velocity  acquired  was  proportional  to  the  time 
from  the  commencement  of  faUing.  This  might  now  be  de- 
monstrated from  the  laws  of  motion;  but  Galileo,  who  did 
not  perhaps  distinctly  know  them,  made  use  of  experiment. 
He  then  proved  by  reasoning  that  the  spaces  traversed  in  fall- 
ing were  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  velocities  ;  that  their 
increments  in  equal  times  were  as  the  uneven  numbers,  1,  8, 
5,  7,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  the  whole  space  was  half  what 
would  have  been  traversed  uniformly  from  the  beginning  with 
the  final  velocity.  These  are  the  great  laws  of  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion,  from  which  Galileo  deduced  most  impor- 
tant theorems.  He  showed  that  the  time  in  which  bodies  roll 
down  the  length  of  inclined  planes  is  equal  to  that  in  which 
they  would  fall  down  the  height,  and  in  different  planes  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  height ;  and  that  their  acquired  velocity  is  in 
the  same  ratios.  In  some  propositions  he  was  deceived ;  but 
the  science  of  dynamics  owes  more  to  Galileo  than  to  any  one 
philosopher.  The  motion  of  projectiles  had  never  been  under- 
stood :  he  showed  it  to  be  parabolic ;  and,  in  this,  he  not  only 
necessarily  made  use  of  a  principle  of  vast  extent,  that  of 
compound  motion  (which,  though  it  is  clearly  mentioned  in 
one  passage  by  Anstotle,^  and  may  probably  be  implied,  or 
even  asserted,  in  the  reasonings  of  others,  as  has  been  observed 
in  another  place  with  respect  to  Jordano  Bruno,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  explicitly  laid  down  by  modem  writers  on 
mechanical  science),  but  must  have  seen  the  principle  of  curvi- 
linear deflection  by  forces  acting  in  infinitely  small  portions 
of  time.  The  ratio  between  the  times  of  vibration  in  pendu- 
lums of  unequal  length  had  early  attracted  Galileo's  attention. 
But  he  did  not  reach  the  geometrical  exactness  of  which  this 
subject  is  capable.'  He  developed  a  new  principle  as  to  the 
resistance  of  solids  to  the  fracture  of  their  parts,  which, 
though  Descartes  as  usual  treated  it  with  scorn,  is  now  estab- 
lished in  philosophy.  "  One  forms,  however,"  says  Playfair, 
^  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  philosopher  from  considering 
the  discoveries  and  inventions,  numerous  and  splendid  as  they 
are,  of  which  he  was  the  undisputed  author.  It  is  by  follow- 
ing his  reasonings,  and  by  pursuing  the  train  of  his  thoughtSi 
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Nor  would  he  aUow  that  the  velocity  of  a  bodj  augments  its 
force,  though  it  is  a  concomitant.^ 

41.  Descartes,  however,  is  the  first  who  laid  down  the  laws 
of  motion  ;  especially  that  all  bodies  persist  in  their  j^^  ^ 
present  state  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilineal  motion  till  motkmktd 
affected  hj  some  force.  Many  had  thought,  as  the  dcma^ 
vulgar  always  do,  that  a  continuance  of  rest  was 
natural  to  bodies,  but  did  not  perceive  that  the  same  principle 
of  inertia  or  inactivity  was  applicable  to  them  in  rectilineal 
motion.  Whether  this  is  deducible  from  theory,  or  depends 
wholly  on  experience,  by  which  we  ought  to  mean  experiment, 
is  a  question  we  need  not  discuss.  The  fact,  however,  is 
equally  certain ;  and  hence  Descartes  inferred  that  eveiy 
curvilinear  deflection  is  produced  by  some  controlling  force, 
from  which  the  body  strives  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  curve.  The  most  erroneous  part  of  his  mechani- 
cal philosophy  is  contained  in  some  propositions  as  to  the 
coUbion  of  bodies,  so  palpably  incompatible  with  obvious 
experience  that  it  seems  truly  wonderful  he  could  ever  have 
adopted  them.  But  he  was  led  into  these  paradoxes  by  one 
of  the  arbitrary  hypotheses  which  always  governed  him.  He 
fancied  it  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  immutability  of 
the  divine  nature,  that  there  should  be  at  all  times  the  same 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe ;  and,  rather  than  abandon 
this  singular  assumption,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  two 
hard  bodies  striking  each  other  in  opposite  directions  would  be 
reflected  with  no  loss  of  velocity ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
outrageously  paradoxical,  that  a  smaUer  body  is  incapable  of 
communicating  motion  to  a  greater ;  for  example,  that  the  red 
billiard-ball  cannot  put  the  white  into  motion.  This  manifest 
absurdity  he  endeavored  to  remove  by  the  arbitrary  supposi- 
tion, that  when  we  see,  as  we  constantly  do,  the  reverse  of 
his  theorem  take  place,  it  is  owing  tq  the  air,  which,  according 
to  him,  renders  bodies  more  susceptible  of  motion  than  they 
would  naturally  be. 

km  Iw  nonbrcs  hD|»lT«f  1,  8,  5,  7,  ke.,  eaoM  de  l^tofpiMotatloo  de  la  ft»rr«,  eo- 

qul  est  d»ii«  QftUl^  et  qa«  )•  on)l0  toos  con  qoVlto  I'aoeoinpaciM   toi^jiran.*'  — 

AToIr  an«d  «criu  autrefois,  ne  peat  ktn  Id.,  p.  866.    8m  alao  toL  tUI.  p.  14.    H« 

▼nii«,   qaVn   tuppoMot   aenz  oa  trolt  was  probably  perpl«x«d  by  tbe  metaphyilo 

ehomi  q^nl  aoot  trte  flraMen,  dont  l*aiM  oal  ootioo  of  eaawtion,  which  ba  knav 

mi  qua  le  nouTamant  rrohm  par  degrte  not  bow  to  avrlbe  to  mers  velodty.    Tba 

d^oto  la  ploa  laot,  alnd  qoa  la  aoafa  flwt  that  iocrrweJ  valocit/  !•  a  eoodltloa 

tiaUl^,  at  Paufrt  qua  la  r^sbtaooe  da  or  antaradrat  of  aosinantad  fixea  aould 

l*air  n'ampteha  point.*'  —  Vol.  is.  p.  8«9.  oot  ba  donbcad. 
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wto'.nit  or  cnrittfC  it-r*T 
tiier  w^  iL^*:T*^T  at  lilt  iterjieiicimijcf  drwx  irtmrn  T^  ceiK 

ouhe  ^-jtaBexnarr.  I«ei<ane6.  n.  a  lent?  u*  Mtjut— ic  «k**»- 
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Bkore  «L3^Jt  meDr«  of  fajdrKiIirs  vm  emirelT  qeated  bj 
two  diffT-ipk*  of  GaiCto. —  CasteDio  mod  Torrirelfi.  It  is 
orne  erCTjwbere  of  hi?b  irof<rtaiire.  and  fsperiaDT  in  Italr. 
TIm&  worl^  of  Ca<«ieiiio,  Delia  Mi^ura  delT  Arqoe  Correnti, 
vki  a  or^tiijiiatkia,  were  paUi«bed  at  Bone  in  162d.  His 
practkal  ekiil  in  brdraolics,  disfklajed  in  canrjing  off  tbe 
stagnant  waten  of  tLe  Arao  and  in  manj  otber  pablie 
works,  seems  to  bare  exceeded  bis  tbeofetical  sdence.    An 
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error  into  which  he  fell,  supposing  the  velodtj  of  fluids  to  he 
as  the  height  down  which  they  had  descended,  led  to  false 
results.  Torricelli  proved  that  it  was  as  the  square  root  of 
the  altitude.  The  latter  of  these  two  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished hj  his  discovery  of  the  barometer.  The  principle 
of  the  siphon  or  sucking-pump,  and  the  impossibility  of  rais- 
ing water  in  it  more  than  about  thirty-three  feet,  were  both 
well  known ;  but  even  Gralileo  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
explanation,  that  Nature  limited  her  supposed  horror  of  a 
vacuum  to  this  altitude.  It  occurred  to  the  sagacity  of  Tor- 
ricelli, that  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  colunm  pressing 
upon  the  fluid  which  supplied  the  pump  was  the  cause  of  this 
rise  above  its  level,  and  that  the  degree  of  rise  was  conse- 
quently the  measure  of  that  weight.  That  the  air  had  weight, 
y/as  known  indeed  to  Galileo  and  Descartes ;  and  the  latter 
not  only  had  some  notion  of  determining  it  by  means  of  a 
tube  filled  with  mercury,  but,  in  a  passage  which  seems  to 
have  been  much  overlooked,  distinctly  suggests  as  one  reason 
why  water  will  not  rise  above  eighteen  brasses  in  a  pump,  ^  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  counterbalances  that  of  the  air."  ^ 
Torricelli  happily  thought  of  using  mercury,  a  fluid  thirteen 
times  heavier,  instead  of  water,  and  thus  invented  a  portable 
instrument  by  which  the  variations  of  the  mercurial  column 
might  be  readily  observed.  These  he  found  to  fluctuate 
between  certain  well-known  limits,  and  in  circumstances 
which  might  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  variations  of  atmos- 
pheric gravity.  This  discovery  he  made  in  1 643 ;  and,  in 
1 648,  Pascal,  by  his  celebrated  experiment  on  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  established  the  theory  of  atmospheric  pressure  beyond 
depute.  He  found  a  considerable  diiference  in  the  height 
of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  that  mountain  ; 
and  a  smaller  yet  perceptible  variation  was  proved  on  taking 
the  barometer  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest  churches  in 
Paris. 

45.  The  science  of  optics  was  so  far  from  falling  behind 
other  branches  of  physics  in  this  period,  that,  includ-  q^j^. 
ing  the  two  great  practical  discoveries  which  iUus-  mscotctIm 
trate  it,  no  former  or  later  generation  has  witnessed  ^  ^^v^- 
such  an  advance.    Kepler  began,  in  the  year  1 604,  by  one 

1  ToL  ^.  p.  487.  of  riz  fnt,  wmtar  dot*  not  lin  niMh  ami* 
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of  his  first  works,  Paralipomena  ad  YitellioDein,  a  title  some- 
what more  modest  than  he  was  apt  to  assume.     In  this  sup- 
i  plement  to  the  great  Polish  philosopher  of  the  middle  ages, 

,  he  first  explained  the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  and  its 

'  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  vision.     Porta  and  Maurolycus 

^  had  made  important  discoveries,  but  lefl  the  great  problem 

untouched.     Kepler  had  the  sagadtj  to  perceive  the  use  of 
'  the  retina  as  the  canvas  on  which  images  were  painted.    In 

^  his  treatise,  says  Montuda,  we  are  not  to  expect  the  precision 

of  our  own  age ;  but  it  is  full  of  ideas  novel,  and  worthy  of  a 
'  man  of  genius.     He  traced  the  causes  of  imperfect  vision  in 

I  its  two  principal  cases,  where  the  rays  of  light  converge  to  a 

^  point  before  or  behind  the  retina.     Several  other  optical  phe- 

»  nomena  are  well  explained  by  Kepler ;  but  he  was  unable 

r  to  master  the* great  enigma  of  the  science,  —  the  law  of  refrac- 

tion.   To  this  he  turned  his  attention  agmn  in  1611,  when 
he  published  a  treatise  on  Dioptrics.     He  here  first  laid  the 
'  foundation  of  that  science.    The  angle  of  refraction,  which 

Maurolycus  had  supposed  equal  to  that  of  incidence,  Descartes 
assumed  to  be  one-third  of  it ;  which,  though  very  errone- 
ous as  a  general  theorem,  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
sort  of  glasses ,  he  employed.  It  was  his  object  to  explain 
inTvntion  ^^®  principle  of  the  telescope ;  and  in  this  he  well 
oftb«^  succeeded.  That  admirable  invention  was  then  quite 
telescope.  pg^Q^  Whatever  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
carry  up  the  art  of  assisting  vision  by  means  of  a  tube  to 
much  more  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  be  fully  proved  that  no 
one  had  made  use  of  combined  lenses  for  that  purpose.  The 
slight  benefit  which  a  hollow  tube  affords  by  obstructing  the 
lateral  ray  must  have  been  early  familiar,  and  will  account 
for  passages  which  have  been  construed  to  imply  what  the 
writers  never  dreamed  of.*  The  real  inventor  of  the  tele- 
scope is  not  certainly  known.  Metius  of  Alkmaar  long  en- 
joyed that  honor ;  but  the  best  claim  seems  to  be  that  of 
Zachary  Jens,  a  dealer  in  spectacles  at  Middlebnrg.  The 
date  of  the  invention,  or  at  least  of  its  publicity,  is  referred 
beyond  dispute  to  1609.  The  news  of  so  wonderful  a  novelty 
spread  rapidly  through  Europe ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Craliloo, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  having  heard  of  the  discovery,  coo- 

>  Even  Dnteos,  wboee  sole  aim  li  to  that  Uie  anelenis  made  nm  of  slMMe  to 
depredate  tboee  whom  modern  sdeoee  aariet  tWoo.  Origlne  dai  IMooofvlaa. 
baa  most  nreied,  cannot  pretend  to  show     L  218. 
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stnicted,  bj  his  own  sagacity,  the  instrument  which  he  exhi- 
bited at  Venice.  It  is,  however,  unreasonable  to  regard 
liimself  as  the  inventor;  and  in  this  respect  his  Italian 
panegyrists  have  gone  too  far.  The  original  sort  of  tele- 
scope, and  the  only  one  employed  in  Europe  for  above  thirty 
}ears,  was  formed  of  a  convex  object-glass  with  a  concave 
eye-glass.  This,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  diminish- 
ing too  much  the  space  which  can  be  taken  in  at  one  point  of 
view ;  "  so  that,"  says  Montuda,  "  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  could  render  astronomy  such  service  as  it  did  in  the  hands 
of  a  Gralileo  or  a  Scheiner.**  Kepler  saw  the  principle  upon 
which  another  kind  might  be  framed  with  both  glasses  con- 
vex. Tliis  is  now  called  the  astronomical  telescope,  and  was 
first  employed  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  centuir.  The 
former,  called  the  Dutch  telescope,  is  chiefly  used  mr  short 
spying  glasses. 

46.  The  microscope  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Galileo ;  and 
80  far  with  better  cause,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  orttMini- 
his  having  known  the  previous  invention.  It  appears,  c«*cop«- 
however,  to  have  originated,  like  the  telescope,  in  Holland, 
and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time.  Cornelius  Drebbel,  who 
exhibited  the  microscope  in  London  about  1620,  has  often 
passed  for  the  inventor.  It  is  suspected  by  Montuda  that  the 
first  microscopes  had  concave  eye-glasses,  and  that  the  present 
form  with  two  convex  glasses  is  not  older  than  the  invention 
of  the  astronomical  telescope. 

47.  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of 
Spalato,  in  a  book  published  in  1611,  though  written  Antonio  d« 
several  years  before,  De  Radiis  Lucis  in  Vitris  Per-  »«»*«»*•. 
spectivis  et  Iride,  explained  more  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow  than  was  then  understood.  The  varieties  of  color  had 
baffled  all  inquirers,  though  the  bow  itself  was  well  known  to 
be  the  reflection  of  solar  light  from  drops  of  rain.  Antonio 
de  Dominis,  to  account  for  these  varieties,  had  recourse  to 
refraction,  the  known  means  of  giving  color  to  the  solar  ray ; 
and  guiding  himself  by  the  experiment  of  placing  between  the 
eye  and  the  sun  a  glass  bottle  of  water,  from  the  lower  side 
of  which  light  issued  in  the  same  order  of  colors  as  in  the 
rainbow,  he  inferred,  that,  after  two  refractions  and  one  inter- 
mediate  reflection  within  the  drop,  the  ray  came  to  the  eye 
tinged  with  difierent  colors,  accorcUng  to  the  angle  at  which 
it  ]^  entered.     Kepler,  doubtless  ignorant  of  De  Dominis's 
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iffjuk.  imc  m-  :c:?e*uil  nen-ij  tiK-  abb*".    Tiaa.  1 
^-dfupkrur  tiieurj  u'  lii^  :niiiJiio«:.  sue  -^eosL  J:  Jef:  m  p^tf 
o*;a.  It  <«^mT*j  tiie  xnemiuii.  ic«   of  Xte^^xnes.  and  tAe^ 
varof  of  Z^t-TTwaL.  ir»  prrnait'T-  jibc  aaa  tafcijirt : 

1^     Tije  di*<^**e*7  iiutdf  ibsj  be  roieidfT^  a^  sb  xmhu 
♦-^ieufsfc,  9t  h  in  «Hr  of  a  T«rT  i»Ai»ec  wic  suinit  tni'.irt.  i 
hr  a  laaz.  ariio  iiat'  ^^ra  so  ciiber  indiraskiD  of  : 
liti^  wijEU^jitT  or  ann«ie?*w     It  bbbut  inrngg^  t^ 
rtac  j^tiumuoe  of  prmd^ii^  of  oiiU9>  weL  knci^ra  bi  i^  1 
it  UxOL  BuMvrkL.  as  cx^xJioix  jnd^  ia  mc^  aunen, 
MUG  of  liinL. "-  H<J8DO  «^i£if:aniiB  reram  nqva  onod  pat'd 
aftai  iw^^sTUHf-^mJ^^     Mcjotadbi  it  hardjr  1»  «ci«y  oa  De 

niidtrrsuiadiiiff. 

i>L  De^jartee  amKiimc«d  to  liie  wodd  ia  Ins  Dioptzka, 
1C>;7,  tiiat  ke  had  It  kagtii  «b«d  xiie  v^terT 
S^i!*  viodi  had  cQCMxakid  tbe  lav  of  irtwsoctL,  He 
J^^*^  fc^A^irad  that  the  sine  of  the  «d^  of  iBCidcMtae  at 
"vhidi  the  nj  €iitex%,  faa&  ia  the  aase  sDfiaB,  a 
4r>Q<tUiit  ratio  to  ddct  of  the  aogk-  at  idiick  it  is  re&arted,  or 
lAot  iu  psi^tdug  throQ^  But  thk  ratio  Tane$  aonvfiag  to 
the  BM?diuia;  erKDe  harise^  a  Biock  more  re£ardTe  power 
thsm  others.  This  arw  a  law  of  bcantlful  aaf»li?xtT  as  well 
a«  eztez^ire  osefulse^ ;  but  sodi  waft  the  £aalitj,  as  we 
would  de'-ire  to  call  it,  which  attended  Descaneft,  thai  this 
dibf:orerj  had  beeo  indispataUT  aude  twentr  rears  before  bj 
a  Dutch  g^ooKier  of  great  repotaiioo,  WiDciii^  The 

treatise  cf  Soell  had  Derer  beeo  pobhshed ;  but  we  hare  the 
evidenoe  both  of  Tosstos  and  Hojrgens,  that  Hoctenaiiis,  a 
Dutch  profefiBor,  had  paUidj  taagfat  the  discoreiy  of  his 
eountrTiiiaii*  Descartes  had  long  lived  m  HoUand ;  priratdj, 
it  is  true,  and,  bj  his  own  aeeoant,  reading  few  books:  so  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  maj  be  ehaiitahle  in  our 
suspicions;  jet  it  is  unfortonate  that  he  should  perpeCoaDj 
stand  in  need  of  such  indulgence. 

49.  Fennat  did  not  inquire  whether  Descartes  was  the  ori- 
Dimt0d  ginal  discorerer  of  the  law  of  refractioD,  but  disputed 
brFflOMt.  i^  truth.  Descartes,  indeed,  had  not  contented  him- 
self with  experimentally  ascertaining  it,  but,  in  his  usual 
manner,  endearored  to  show  the  piUh  of  the  raj  bj  direct 
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reasoning.  The  hypothesis  he  brought  forward  seemed  not 
tfery  probable  to  Fermat,  nor  would  it  be  permitted  at 
present  His  rival,  however,  fell  into  the  same  error;  and, 
starting  from  an  equally  dubious  supposition  of  his  own, 
endeavoi'ed  to  establish  the  true  law  of  refraction.  He  was 
surprised  to  find,  that,  after  a  calculation  founded  upon  hif 
own  principle,  the  real  truth  of  a  constant  ratio  between  the 
sines  of  the  angles  came  out  according  to  the  theorem  of 
Descartes.  Though  he  did  not  the  more  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  the  latter*s  iiypothetical  reasoning,  he  finally  retired 
from  the  controversy  with  an  elegant  compliment  to  his  ad- 
versary. 

50.  In  the  Dioptrics  of  Descartes,  several  other  curious 
theorems  are  contained. .  He  demonstrated  that  there  cuitw  qt 
are  peculiar  curves,  of  which  lenses  may  be  con-  ^^••'•rt*^ 
structed,  by  the  refraction  from  whose  superficies  all  the  inci- 
dent rays  will  converge  to  a  focal  point,  instead  of  being 
spread,  as  in  ordinary  lenses,  over  a  certain  extent  of  sur- 
face commonly  called  its  spherical  aberration.  The  efiect 
of  employing  such  curves  of  glass  would  be  an  increase  of 
illumination,  and  a  more  perfect  distinctness  of  image.  These 
curves  were  called  the  ovals  of  Descartes ;  but  the  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic  speculum  would  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose. 
The  latter  kind  has  been  frequently  attempted;  but,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  working  them,  if  there  were  no 
other  objection,  none  but  spherical  lenses  are  in  use.  In 
Descartes'  theory,  he  explained  the  equality  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  in  the  case  of  light,  correctly  as  to 
the  result,  though  with  the  assumption  of  a  false  principle  of 
his  own,  that  no  motion  b  lost  in  the  collision  of  hard  bodies 
such  as  he  conceived  light  to  be.  Its  perfect  elasticity  makes 
his  demonstration  true. 

51.  Descartes  carried  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  beyond  the 
point  where  Antonio  de  Dominis  had  lefl  it.  He  timott  or 
gave  the  true  explanation  of  the  outer  bow,  by  a  *»»«»inb««- 
second  intermediate  reflection  of  the  solar  ray  within  the 
drop;  and  he  seems  to  have  answered  the  question  moet 
naturally  asked,  though  far  from  being  of  obvious  solution, 
why  all  this  refVacted  light  should  only  strike  the  eye  in  two 
arches  with  certain  angles  and  diameters,  instead  of  pouring 
its  prismatic  lustre  over  all  the  rain-drops  of  the  cloud.  He 
found  that  no  pencil  of  light  continued,  after  undergoing  the 
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I  si  i^ffMimm  ami 

0i  iemmtj  w^^A  te  it  lo  < 
^e  t«#  wisadh  anke  tiuie 
^he  mm  t0  wm  oppamtt  fom 
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CHAPTEB  DL 

HDIORT  or  Bona  OTHBl  PBOTINOK  OF  UXBUTUU  ROM 
laOO  TO  1660. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Naturax  Kstobt. 

EoiOogf — Iktekiat  oa  Lngaac*  of  Bnttai— BoMf. 

1.  The  yast  collections  <^  Aldrovandas  on  zodlog7,  thongh 
thej  may  be  considered  as  representing  to  us  the  Aidfo?ui- 
knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  were,  as  has  ^^ 
been  seen  before,  only  published  in  a  small  part  before  its 
dose.  The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  his  Ornithology 
i^peared  in  1603  ;  the  History  of  Insects  in  1604.  Aldro- 
vandus  himself  died  in  1605.  The  posthumous  volumes  ap- 
peared at  considerable  intervals :  that  on  molluscous  animals 
and  zoophytes,  in  1606  ;  on  fishes  and  cetacea,  in  1618  ;  on 
whole-hoofed  quadrupeds,  in  1616;  on  digitate  quadrupeds, 
both  viviparous  and  oviparous,  in  1637 ;  on  serpents,  in  1640 ; 
and  on  doven-hoofed  quadrupeds,  in  1642.  There  are  also 
volumes  on  plants  and  minerais.  These  were  all  printed  at 
Bologna,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  at  Frankfort;  but  a 
complete  collection  is  very  rare. 

2.  In  the  Exotica  of  Qusius,  1605,  a  miscellaneous  vo- 
lume on  natural  history,  chiefly, but  not  wholly,  con-  --^^ 
sisting  of  translations  or  extracts  from  older  works, 

we  fiind  several  new  spedes  of  simise,  the  manis,  or  scaly 
ant-eater  of  the  old  world,  the  three-toed  sloth,  and  one  or 
two  armadillos.  We  may  add  also  the  sinoe-extinffuished 
race,  that  phosnix  of  ornithologists,  the  much-lamented  dodo. 
This  portly  bird  is  delineated  by  Clusius,  such  as  it  then 
existed  in  the  Mauritius. 

8.  In  1648,  Piso  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  Brazil,  together 
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with  Marcgrars  Natural  HiBtory  of  the  same  couDtry,  was 
Pbo  and  published  at  Leyden,  .with  notes  by  De  Laet  The 
**•'*«'*'•  descriptions  of  Marcgraf  are  good,  and  enable  us 
to  identify  the  animals.  They  correct  the  imperfect  notions 
of  Gresner,  and  add  several  species  which  do  not  appear 
in  his  work,  or  perhaps  in  that  of  Aldrovandus :  such  as  the 
tamandua,  or  Brazilian  ant-eater;  several  of  the  fiunily  of 
cavies;  the  coatimondi,  which  Gresner  had  perhaps  meant 
in  a  defective  description ;  the  lama,  the  paoos,  the  jaguar, 
and  some  smaller  feline  animals;  the  prehensile  porcupine, 
and  several  ruminants.  But  some  at  least  of  these  had  been 
already  described  in  the  histories  of  the  West  Indies,  by 
Hernandez  d'Oviedo,  Acosta,  and  Herrera. 

4.  Jonston,  a  Pole  of  Scots  origin,  collected  the  information 
joDston  ^^  ^'^  predecessors  in  a  Natural  History  of  Animals, 
published  in  successive  parts  from  1648  to  1652. 
The  History  of  Quadrupeds  appeared  in  the  latter  year. 
"  The  text,"  says  Cuvier,  "  is  extracted,  with  some  taste,  from 
Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  Man^raf,  and  Moulfct;  and  it  answered 
its  purpose  as  an  elementary  work  in  natural  history,  till  Lin- 
naeus taught  a  more  accurate  method  of  classifying^  naming, 
and  describing  animals.  Even  Linnaeus  cites  him  continu- 
ally."^ I  find  in  Jonston  a  pretty  good  account  of  the  chim- 
panzee (Orang-otang  Lidorum,  ab  Angola  delatus),  taken 
perhaps  from  the  Observationes  Mediae  of  Tulpius.^  The 
delineations  in  Jonston  being  from  copper-plates,  are  superior 
to  the  coarse  wood-cuts  of  Gesner,  but  fail  sometimes  very 
greatly  in  exactness.  In  his  notions  of  classification,  being 
little  else  than  a  compiler,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
advance  a  step  beyond  his  predecessors.  The  Theatnim 
Insectorum  by  Mouffet,  an  English  physician  of  the  preced- 
ing century,  was  published  in  1634:  it  seems  to  be  com- 
piled in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  unpublished  papers 
of  Gesner  and  foreign  naturalists,  whom  the  author  has 
rather  too  servilely  copied.    Haller,  however,  is  said  to  have 

*■  Biogr.  XTniT.  ne  ot  Angola,  we  And  alutidDf  Intfin*- 

s  Qrotioa,  Bpbt  ad  Oalkw,  p.  21,  ^rm  tkHW.    *'  Coiput,  ntiodn&tar,  credit  tol 

Ml  account  of  a  chimpaniee,  *■*  monctnun  oauM  ftctam  t«Uurem,  m  allqoando  Ite- 

bomtnla  dScam  an  be^i»  ?  ^>  and  reftm  to  mm  Ibra  impeRiotcm.  ri  anqoam  fldaa 

Tulpiut.    "nM  doubt  of  Grotios  aa  to  the  peiegrioatoribus  muItU/^ — Srttena  Na- 

poHsible  humanity  of  thia  quam  thnilit  turn,  Hohn.  1706.    I  rather  beUeTe  this 

titrpfssitna  Ustia  nobis,  ia  not  ao  atiange  haa  been  left  out  bj  QmeUn.    Bot  p«<r> 

aa  the  much  graver  language  of  Unncua.  hapa  It  waa  onlr  a  dry  war  of  tuning 

[In  the  description  of  Bomo  Troglody-  traTulkn  into  ridkule.  —  lSt2.] 
laa,  aa  linnsua  denominatea  thechimpan* 
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placed  Mouffet  above  aU  entomologisU  before  the  age  of 
Swammerdam.' 

5.  We  may  place  under  the  head  of  zoology  a  short  e^eay 
by  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  on  the  lang:uage  of  ^^^  . 
brutes ;  a  subject  very  cunous  m  itself,  and  which  on  um  uo- 
has  by  no  means  sufficiently  attracted  notice  even  in  gJJ^**' 
this  experimental  age.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Fa- 
bricius enters  thoroughly  into  the  problem,  much  less  exhausts 
it  He  divides  the  subject  into  six  questions:  1.  Whether 
brutes  have  a  language,  and  of  what  kind ;  2.  How  far  it 
differs  from  tliat  of  man,  and  whether  the  languages  of  dif- 
ferent species  differ  from  one  another ;  8.  What  is  its  use ; 
4.  In  what  modes  animals  express  their  affections ;  5.  What 
means  we  have  of  understanding  their  language ;  6.  What  is 
their  organ  of  speech.  The  affirmative  of  the  firet  question 
lie  proves  by  authority  of  several  writers,  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, especially  of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  cowherds,  who 
know,  by  the  difference  of  sounds,  what  animals  mean  to 
express.  It  may  be  objected  that  brutes  utter  sounds,  but 
do  not  speak.  But  this  b  merely  as  we  define  speech ;  and  he 
attempts  to  show,  that  brutes,  by  varying  their  utterance, 
do  all  that  we  do  by  Hteral  sounds.  This  leads  to  the  solution 
of  the  second  question.  Men  agree  with  brutes  in  having 
speech,  and  in  forming  elementary  sounds  of  determinate 
time :  but  ours  b  more  complex ;  these  elementary  sounds, 
which  he  calls  articulos^  or  joints  of  the  voice,  bt»ing  quicker 
and  more  numerous.  Man,  again,  forms  his  sounds  more  by 
means  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which  are  sofler  in  him  than 
they  are  in  brutes.  Hence  his  speech  runs  into  great  variety 
and  complication,  which  we  call  language,  while  that  of  ani- 
mals within  the  same  species  is  much  more  uniform, 

G.  The  question  as  to  the  use  of  speech  to  brutes  is  not 
difficult.  But  he  seems  to  confine  this  utility  to  the  expres- 
sion of  particular  emotions,  and  does  not  meddle  with  the 
more  curious  inquiry,  whether  they  have  a  capacity  of  com- 
municating specific  facts  to  one  another;   and,  if  they  have, 

I  Biofr.  UniTpr. ;   ChaloNTt.    I  un  no    arp  * n  botJk  eountrif*  called  Bov-krirketa, 
Judp- 14  the  merito  of  the  book ;  but.  If     or  BnuUn-krickcU."  —  p.  »>9.    Thto  t 


thc»  foUowinc   aenteoce  of    the    Kiiirlijin     btion  in  untOoiiml  to  TopwU*t  Uictory  of 
tranoUUon  dot*  It  do  Iqjnttkc,  Mou.fet     Four-footed  B«Mt»,  eolterted  ont  ot  Om- 


luiut  bare  taken  Uttle  nalni  to  do  more     ner  and  other*,  inaneiUtioaof  166R.    Tba 
than  tranecrlbe:   *' In  Oennanjr  and  Enf> 
L.nd  I  do  not  b^M*  that  there  ai«  anjr 
gmMkofptrs  at  all }  bot  if  thirrv  be,  the/ 


niiut  bare  taken  Uttle  nalu  to  do  more  ner  and  other*,  inaneiutioaor  itibn.  Tba 
than  tranecTlbe :  *'  In  Oermanjr  and  Bnf-  lint  edition  of  Toiwirs  rery  ordioarj 
L.nd  I  do  not  b^M*  that  there  ai«  anjr     mmpoeitioa  waa  In  ItiM. 
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whether  this  is  done  through  the  organs  of  the  voice.  The 
fourth  question  is,  in  how  many  modes  animals  express  their 
feelings.  These  are  by  look,  by  gesture,  by  sound,  by  voice, 
by  language.  Fabricius  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  a  dog, 
meaning  to  expel  another  dog  from  the  place  he  wished  him- 
self to  occupy,  begin  by  looking  fierce,  then  use  menacing 
gestures,  then  growl,  and  finally  ^k.  Inferior  animals,  such 
as  worms,  have  only  the  two  former  sorts  of  communication. 
Fishes,  at  least  some  kinds,  have  a  power  of  emitting  a  sound, 
though  not  properly  a  voice :  this  may  be  by  the  fins  or  gills. 
To  insects  also  he  seems  to  deny  voice,  much  more  language, 
though  they  declare  their  feelings  by  sound.  Even  of  oxen, 
stags,  and  some  other  quadrupeds,  he  would  rather  say  that 
they  have  voice  than  language.  But  cats,  dogs,  and  birds 
have  a  proper  language.  All,  however,  are  excelled  by  man« 
who  is  truly  called  a(^9o^,  from  his  more  dear  and  distinct 
articulations. 

7.  In  the  fifth  place,  however  difficult  it  may  appear  to 
understand  the  language  of  brutes,  we  know  that  they  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them ;  how  much  more,  therefore,  ought 
we,  superior  in  reason,  to  understand  them!  He  proceeds 
from  hence  to  an  analysis  of  the  passions,  which  he  reduces 
to  four, — joy,  desire,  grief,  and  fear.  Having  thus  drawn 
our  map  of  the  passions,  we  must  ascertain  by  observation 
what  are  the  articulations  of  which  any  species  of  animals 
is  capable,  which  cannot  be  done  by  description.  His  own 
experiments  were  made  on  the  dog  and  the  hen.  Their  arti- 
culations are  sometimes  complex ;  as,  when  a  dog  wants  to 
come  into  his  master's  chamber,  he  begins  by  a  shrill  small 
yelp,  expressive  of  desire,  which  becomes  deeper,  so  as  to 
denote  a  mingled  desire  and  annoyance,  and  ends  in  a  lament- 
able howl  of  the  latter  feeling  alone.  Fabricius  gives  several 
other  rules  deduced  from  observation  of  dogs,  but  ends  by 
confessing  that  he  has  not  fully  attained  his  object,  which  was 
to  furnish  every  one  with  a  compendious  method  of  under- 
standing the  language  of  animals :  the  inquirer  must  therefore 
proceed  upon  these  rudiments,  and  make  out  more  by  obser- 
vation and  good  canine  society.  He  shows,  finally,  firom  the 
different  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech,  that  no  brute  can 
ever  rival  man ;  the  chief  instrument  being  the  throat,  which 
we  use  only  for  vowel  sounds.  Two  important  questions  are 
hardly  touched  in  Uiis  little  treatise :  first,  as  has  been  said, 
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whether  brutes  can  commanicate  specific  fiicts  to  each  other ; 
and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  they  can  associate  ideas  with 
the  language  of  man.  These  ought  to  occupy  our  excellent 
naturalists. 

8.  Columna,  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  main-  Botaoy: 
taineid  the  honor  of  that  science  during  the  present  <>*>«»»• 
period,  which  his  long  life  embraced.  In  the  Academy  of  the 
Lincei,  to  which  the  revival  of  natural  philosophy  is  greatly 
due,  Columna  took  a  ecHispicuous  share.  His  Ecphrasis,  a 
history  of  rare  plants,  was  published  in  two  parts  at  Rome, 
in  1606  and  1616.  In  this  he  laid  down  the  true  basis  of 
the  science,  by  establishing  the  distinction  of  genera,  which 
Gesner,  Csesalpin,  and  Joadiim  Camerarius  had  already  con- 
ceived, but  which  it  was  left  for  Columna  to  confirm  and  em- 
ploy. He  alone,  of  all  the  contemporary  botanists,  seems 
to  have  appreciated  the  luminous  ideas  which  Ctesalpin  had 
bequeathed  to  posterity.^  In  his  posthumous  observations  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Mexico  by  Hernandez,  he  still  further 
developed  the  philosophy  <^  botanical  arrangements.  Colum- 
na is  die  first  who  used  copper  instead  of  wood  to  delineate 
plants;  an  improvement  which  soon  became  generaL  This 
was  in  the  *vTo9aoavof,  sive  Plantarum  aliquot  Historia,  1594. 
There  are  errors  in  this  work ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  and  for  the  correctness  and 
beauty  of  the  figures.* 

9.  Two  brothers,  John  and  Caspar  Banhin,  inferior  in  phi- 
losophy to  Columna,  made  more  copious  additions  to  j^,^  ^^ 
the  ncHnendature  and  description  of  plants.     The  g^^ 
elder,  who  was  bom  in  1541,  and  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  a  botanist  in  the  last  century,  lived  to  complete, 
but  not  to  publish,  an  Historia  Plantarum  Universalis,  which 
did  not  appear  till  1650.    It  contains  the  descriptions  <^ 
5,000  species,  and  the  figures  of  8,577,  but  small  and  ill-exe- 
cuted.     His  brother,  ti^ougfa  much  younger,  had  preceded 
him,  not  only  by  the  Phytopinax  in  1596,  but  by  his  chief 
woik,  the  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,  in  1628.    •"  Caspar  Bau- 
hin,"  says  a  modem  botanist,  *^  is  inferior  to  his  brother  in  his 
descriptions  and  in  sagacity ;  but  his  delineations  are  better, 
and  Ins  synonymes  more  complete.    Hiey  are  both  below 
Chisias  in  description,  and  below  several  older  botanists  in 
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their  figoref<.  In  their  arrangement  they  follow  Lobel,  and 
have  neglected  the  lights  which  Csesalpin  and  Columna  had 
held  out.  Their  chief  praise  is  to  have  hroogfat  together  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  acquired  by  their  pr^eceseors ;  but 
the  merit  of  both  has  been  exaggerated."^ 

10.  Johnson,  in  1636,  published  an  edition  of  Gerard's 
p^^j^jj^^j^  HerbaL  Bat  the  Theatmm  Botanicum  of  Parkinson, 
in  1640,  is  a  work,  says  Polteney,  of  much  more  ori- 
ginality than  Gerard's ;  and  it  contains  abundantly  more  mat- 
ter. We  find  in  it  near  3,800  plants ;  but  many  descrip^ons 
recor  more  than  once.  The  arrangement  is  in  seyenteen 
cbisses,  partly  according  to  the  known  or  supposed  qualities 
of  the  plant,  and  partly  according  to  their  external  diaracter.* 
^  This  heterogeneous  classification,  which  seems  to  be  founded 
OD  that  of  Dodoens,  shows  the  small  advances  that  had  been 
made  towards  any  truly  scientific  distribution :  on  the  con- 
trary, Gerard,  Johnson,  and  Parkinson  had  rather  gone  back, 
by  not  sufficiently  pursuing  the  example  of  LobeL" 


Sect.  IL  —  Ok  Akatoxt  and  Medicins. 

or  Muij  Writers  to  Om  DiKOVwy  of  ttie  Cfaentetkio  of  Um  Blood—Btfvqr 
— Ltctail  \emdM  diKomwl  bj  AmUIim  —  IMbdM. 

11.  The  first  important  discorery  that  was  made  public 
Tatfif  9t  ^  ^^  century  was  that  of  the  valves  of  the  veins ; 
tt«T^  which  is  justly  ascribed  to  Fabridus  de  Aquapen- 
^"*^''^'^  dente,  a  professor  at  Padua;  because,  though  some 
of  these  valves  are  described  even  by  Berenger,  and  further 
observations  were  made  on  the  subject  by  Sylvius,  YeMlinSi 
and  other  anatomists,  yet  Fallopius  himself  had  in  this  in- 
stance thrown  back  the  science  by  denying  their  existence ; 
and  no  one  before  Fabridus  had  generalized  the  discovery. 
This  he  did  in  his  public  lectures  as  eariy  as   1524;  but 

t  Blogr.  VniT.  Poltenay  mtk*  mora  ti»e,  fdfttfag  to  Um  hblorj  of  vv^teblM. 
higli^oir  John  Builiiii:  "Thai  whkh  sad  It  •XMnrtod  wlUi  that  meuntj  wad 
Qmov  pMfNiiwd  for  aotfloor,  John  Baa.   eritteal  jndciMBt  «hieh  eaa  onH6o  a^ 

aivpoiitory  of  aUthal  wm  vatnabla  ta    Botanj  la  Ihghiad,  L  190. 
'^,  ta  hk  ImoMdlato  pradma-       >  P.  US. 

fal   UM    atOtWlM  or  hit  OWB 
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his  tract  De  Venarum  Ostiolis  appeared  in  1603.  This 
discovery,  as  well  as  tbat  of  Harvej,  has  been  attributed 
to  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  whose  immense  reputation  in  the 
north  of  Italy  accredited  every  tale  favorable  to  his  glory. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  ground  for  either  supposi- 
tion. 

12.  The  discovery  of  a  general  circulation  in  the  blood 
has  done  such  honor  to  Harvey's  name,  and  has  been  ^^^^o^  ^^ 
claimed  for  so  many  others,  that  it  deserves  more  tiM  blood's 
consideration  than  we  can  usually  give  to  anatomical  **'******°" 
science.  According  to  Gralen,  and  the  general  theory  of 
anatomists  formed  by  his  writings,  the  arterial  blood  flows 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  returns  again  by  the 
same  channels ;  the  venous  blood  being  propelled,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  and  from  the  liver.  The  discovery  attributed  to 
Harvey  was,  that  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  veins, 
and  that  all  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  latter 
vessels.  Besides  this  general  or  systemic  circulation,  there 
is  one  called  the  pulmonary,  in  which  the  blood  is  carried 
by  certain  arteries  through  the  lungs,  and  returned  again  by 
corresponding  veins  preparatory  to  its  being  sent  into  the 
general  sanguineous  system ;  so  that  its  course  is  through  a 
double  series  of  ramified  vessels,  each  beginning  and  termi- 
nating at  the  heart,  but  not  at  the  same  side  of  the  heart : 
the  left  side,  which  from  a  cavity  called  its  ventricle  throws 
out  the  arterial  blood  by  the  aorta,  and  by  another  called  its 
auricle  receives  that  which  has  passed  through  the  lungs 
by  the  pulmonary  vein,  being  separated  by  a  solid  septum 
from  the  right  side,  which,  by  means  of  similar  cavities,  re- 
ceives the  blood  of  all  the  veins,  excepting  those  of  the  lungs, 
and  throws  it  out  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that  the  word  ^'pulmonair  circulation"  is  not  strictly 
proper;  there  being  only  one  for  the  whole  body. 

18.  The  famous  work  of  Servetus,  Christianismi  Restitutio, 
has  excited  the  attention  of  the  literary  part  of  the  p^^^,^^ 
world,  not  only  by  the  unhappy  fiite  it  brought  upon  Mefn>td>» 
the  author,  and  its  extreme  scarcity,  but  by  a  re-  '•"^•^^ 
markable  passage  wherein  he  has  been  supposed  to  describe 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.    That  Servetus  had  a  just  idea 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungn,  is  manifest  by  this  passage,  and  is  denied  by  no 
one ;  but  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  anatomistSi  that  he  did 
VOL.  m.         27 
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not  apprehend  the  retom  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  throogh 
the  veins  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.^ 

14.  Columbus  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  acquainted 
To  Coium-  with  the  pulmonary  circulation.  He  sajs  of  his  own 
^^'  discovery,  that  no  one  had  observed  or  consigned  it 

to  writing  before.    Arantius,  according  to  Portal,  has  de- 


>  In  the  first  editkm  of  this  work,  I  re- 
marked, Tol.  1.  p.  458,  that  LeTmswur  had 
come  much  nearer  to  the  theorj   of  a 

Sneral  drculation  than  Serretos.  But 
e  passafs  in  LeTasseor.  which  I  knew 
only  from  the  quotation  in  Portal,  Hist, 
de  I'Anatomie,  I.  878,  does  not,  on  eon- 
Bttltinf  the  book  itself,  bear  oat  the  in- 
fierenre  which  Portal  seems  to  deduce; 
and  he  has,  not  quite  rightly,  omitted  all 
expresKions  which  he  thought  erroneous. 
Thus  Letassenr  precedes  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Portal's  quotation  by  tbm  fbUow- 
ing:  ^^Intus  (in  corde)  sunt  sinus  sea 
Tentriculi  duo  tantum,  septo  quodam  me- 
dio diftcreti,  per  oifus  foratnma  sanguis  et 
spiritus  communicatur.  In  utroque  duo 
Tasa  habentur."  For  this  he  qootes  Ga- 
len; and  the  peribration  of  the  septum 
of  the  heart  is  known  to  be  one  of  Galen's 
errors.  Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  no 
ground  for  belierlng  that  Lerasseur  was 
acquainted  with  the  general  circulation ; 
and,  though  his  language  may  at  flnt  lead 
us  to  beliere  that  he  speaks  of  that  through 
the  lungs,  sTen  this  is  not  distinctly  made 
out.  Sprengel.  in  his  History  of  lledicine, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Lrraseeur 
(or  Vassisas,  as  he  was  ealled  in  Latin) 
among  those  who  anticipated  in  any  degree 
the  ducoTery  of  circulation.  The  book 
quoted  by  Portal  b  Vasssras  in  Anatomeo 
Corporis  Qumani  TabuUe  Quatuor,  seTsral 
times  printed  between  1640  and  1660. 

Andrte  (Origine  e  Prooesso  d'  ogni  Ut- 
teratura,  toI.  xIt.  p.  87)  has  put  in  a 
efadm  Ibr  a  Spanish  frrrier,  by  name 
Reyna,  who.  in  a  book  printed  In  1662, 
bat  of  which  there  seems  to  liare  been  an 
•arlier  edition  (Ubro  de  Maniseakheria 
beeho  y  ordenado  por  Francisco  de  la 
Beyna),  asserts,  in  lew  and  plain  words, 
as  Andrte  quotes  them  in  Italian,  that 
the  blood  goes  in  a  circle  throng  all  the 
limbs.  I  do  not  know  that  tbm  book  has 
been  seen  by  any  one  else ;  and  it  woold 
be  desirable  to  examine  the  context,  since 
other  writers  have  seemed  to  know  the 
truth  without  really  apprehending  it 

That  Serretns  was  only  aeauainted  with 
Che  pulmonary  dzculatioo  has  been  the 
general  opinion.  Portal,  though  fai  one 
place  he  speaks  with  less  predsloa,  repeat- 
edly Umits  the  diMorerr  to  this;  and 
Sprengel  does  not  entertain  the  least  sos- 
pidoo  that  it  went  Ikrther.    Andrto  (ztr. 


88),  not  certainly  a  medical  authority,  but 
conversant  with  such,  and  rery  partial  to 
Spanish  claimants,  asserts  the  same.  If  a 
more  general  lai.guage  may  be  Ibond  In 
some  writers,  it  maT  be  ascribed  to  their 
want  of  distinguishing  the  two  circula- 
tions. A  medical  friend,  who,  at  my  re- 
quest, perused  and  considered  tlie  passi^ 
in  Senretus,  as  it  Is  quoted  In  Allwoerden's 
Ufe,  says  in  a  letter,  "AU  that  this  pM- 
sage  implies,  which  has  any  lefatents  to 
the  gres^  circulation,  may  be  comprised 
in  the  following  points :~  I.  That  the 
heart  transmits  a  Tivi^lng  principle  along 
the  arteries  and  the  blood  which  th-^ 
eontain  to  the  anastomosing  Tsins;  S. 
That  this  Uring  principle  TivUes  the  liver 
and  the  venous  system  generally ;  8.  That 
the  Uver  produces  the  blood  itself,  aad 
transmits  it  threui^  the  vena  cava  to 
the  heart,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Tital 
principle,  by  performing  the  lesser  dren- 
lation,  wbkh  Serretos  seems  pertetlj  to 
eomprdiend. 

''  Now,  according  to  this  Ttew  of  the 
passage,  all  the  movement  of  the  blood 
tmplied  Is  that  which  takes  place  ftom 
the  liver,  through  the  vena  cava  to  the 
heart,  and  that  of  the  lesser  dreolatioo. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  Senretus  is  on 
the  brink  oif  the  discovery  of  the  elren- 
lation;  but  tiaat  his  nottoos  leepeetinff 
the  transmission  of  his  ^titaii*  ^nritus  di- 
verted his  attention  fttNn  that  great  Hieee- 
nunt  of  the  blood  itself  which  Uarvey 
discovered.  .  .  .  It  Is  clear  that  the  qoan- 
tlty  of  blood  sent  to  the  heart  ft*  tha 
eUborstion  of  the  Titalis  spiritus  Is,  ae- 
cording  to  Senretus,  only  that  fhmished 
by  the  Uver  to  the  vena  cava  intetor. 
But  the  blood  thus  in  ti  educed  Is  repte- 
sented  by  him  as  perfonning  the  Hreal»> 
tion  through  tlie  hmgs  very  regolaily.*' 

It  appears  singolar,  that,  wUie  flenetua 
distineUy  knew  that  the  septum  of  the 
heart.  jtortVs  iOt  fvuduu,  as  he  calls  It,  Is 
elosed,  which  Bereugec  bad  tfsoovcrsd, 
and  TesaUas  conflimed  (tboogh  the  b«Ik 
of  anatomists  long  afterwaids  adhered  to 
Galen's  notloti  of  peribratioti),  and  eoose- 
quently  that  some  other  means  mostexiM 
fir  restoring  the  blood  from  the  Mt  dlvS- 
•km of  thehaaH  to  tha  right,  he  afaoold 
not  have  seen  the  neeessItT  of  a  system  of 
vessels  to  cany  forward  this  eommonlen- 
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scribed  the  pulmonary  circulation  still  better  than  Columbus ; 
while  Sprengel  denies  that  he  has  described  it  at  alL  It  is 
perfectly  certain,  and  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Columbus 
did  not  know  the  systemic  circulation:  in  what  manner  he 
disposed  of  the  blood  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  but,  as 
he  conceived  a  passage  to  exist  between  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  it  is  probable,  though  his  words  do  not  lead  to  this 
inference,  that  he  supposed  the  aerated  blood  to  be  trans- 
mitted back  in  this  course.^ 

15.  Caesalpin,  whose  versatile  genius  entered  upon  every 
field  of  research,  has,  in  more  than  one  of  his  troa-  And  to 
Uses  relating  to  very  diflerent  topics,  and  especially  c^Mipin. 
in  that  upon  plants,  some  remarkable  passages  on  the  same 
subject,  which  approach  more  nearly  than  any  we  have  seen 
to  a  just  notion  of  the  general  circulation,  and  have  led 
sever^  writers  to  insist  on  his  claim  as  a  prior  discoverer 
to  Harvey.  Portal  admits  that  this  might  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  pretension,  if  he  were  to  judge  from  such  passages ;  but 
there  are  others  which  contradict  this  supposition,  and  show 
Oesalpin  to  have  had  a  confused  and  imperfect  idea  of  the 
office  of  the  veins.  Sprengel,  though  at  first  he  seems  to 
incline  more  towards  the  pretensions  of  Cassalpin,  comes  ulti- 
mately almost  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and,  giving  the  reader 
the  words  of  most  importance,  leaves  him  to  form  his  own 
judgment  The  Italians  are  more  confident :  Tiraboschi  and 
Comiani,  neither  of  whom  are  medical  authorities,  put  in  an 
unhesitating  claim  for  Ca^salpin  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  not  without  unfair  reflections  on  Harvey.' 

>  Hm  leadtof  pMnn  Id  Ooloinbiu  (TH 
Ito  Anatomlra,  lib.  rU.  p.  IH,  edit  1669). 
whkh  I  hiTt  not  Iband  quoted  bj  PorUU 
or  Sprragel,  It  at  follow*:  ** Inter  ho« 
Tvotriculoa  fcptvm  tdivt,  per  qnod  fero 
«mne«  oxiftlniant  MngulQl  a  dextro  Ten- 
trienlo  ad  dnistnun  adltam  patefleri ;  Id 
Qt  fieret  tkrilius.  In  tranaltn  ob  Titaliom 
tptiitQum  frneratioQem  demmn  reddl; 
•ed  kmga  errant  via ;  nam  aanfoia  par 
arterkwam  Tenam  ad  pnbnooem  fertnr; 
ibiqae  attaroatar  *,  ddnde  cmn  aera  una 
per  arteriam  Teoakm  ad  rinistnun  cordia 
Tentrfculnm  ddertur ;  quod  neoio  bart*> 
una  aut  animadTertit  ant  aeriptum  rell- 
quit;  licet mazlmi at ab omnibus antanad* 
vartendom."  Ha  afterwarda  malMa  a 
iwiaric,  in  wfaleh  Sarretna  had  preceded 
him,  that  the  riaa  of  the  pulmonaiy  art*- 
rj  (vena  arterloaa)  la  greater  than  would 
be  vaqolied  Ibr  the  nntiltioB  of  the  hn«i 


Whether  he  knew  of  the  paanna 
in  S^rretus  or  no,  notwithstandlrg  hla 
claim  of  orifcioAUtr,  is  not  pcrhapa  mrni* 
fvt ;  the  coincidence  aa  to  the  ftancti<n  of 
the  lungs  In  aerating  the  blood  is  rcn  ark> 
able;  but,  if  Colombus  had  anjr  direct 
kcowMge  of  the  Christianihrni  Bcatituti<>, 
he  did  not  choose  to  foUow  It  in  the 
mnarkable  diMorery  that  there  ts  no 
perforation  in  the  septum  between  the 
ventricles. 

*  Tiraboechi,  z.  49;  Conianl.  t1.  8. 
He  quotes,  on  the  anthorltv  of  anoUicr 
Italian  writer,  *'  Ilgludiilo  di  duo  UlustH 
Inglcsi,  i  tnttm  Hunter,  i  quaU,  esuni- 
nato  bene  Q  prpceew  di  qnceta  causa,  n 
mantig^ano  deOa  $«nUnxa  data  m  fm^ 
rcn  dHlaro  eondttadinc.^'  I  must  doubt, 
tin  men  erideDce  is  pcodoeed,  whether 
this  be  true. 

The  ptMCi  fai  GMyptB"*  ' 
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HARVEY'S  DISCOVERT. 


Past  IH 


16.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that  several  anatomists  of  the  six- 

teenth century  were  on  the  verge  of  completely 
^^1^  detecting  the  law  by  which  the  motion  of  the  blood 
JjJJJJ         is  governed ;  and  the  language  of  one  is  so  strong, 

that  we  must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  exclude  lus 
daim,  to  the  irresistible  fact  that  he  did  not  confirm  by  proof 
his  own  theory,  nor  proclaim  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  Certainly,  when  the  doo- 
trme  of  a  general  circulation  was  advanced  by  Harvey,  he 
both  announced  it  as  a  paradox,  and  was  not  deceived  in 
expecting  that  it  would  be  so  accounted.  Those  again  who 
strove  to  depreciate  his  originality  sought  intimations  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  and  even  spread  a  rumor  that  he  had 
stolen  the  papers  of  Father  Paul ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  talked,  like  some  modems,  of  plagiarism  from  Levasseur 
or  Csesalpin. 

17.  William  Harvey  first  taught  the  circulation  of  the 
Hisdino-  blood  in  London  in  1619;  but  his  Exerdtatio  de 
^^-  Motu  Cordis  was  not  published  till  1628.  He  was 
induced,  as  is  said,  to  conceive  the  probability  of  this  great 
truth  by  reflecting  on  the  final  cause  of  those  valves,  which 
his  master,  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  had  demonstrated  in 
the  veins ;  valves  whose  structure  was  such  as  to  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  towards  the  extremities.  Fabricius  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  structure,  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  circulation ;  for  he  presumes  that  they  serve  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  like  a  river  towaixis  the  feet 
and  hands,  and  from  collecting  in  one  part     Harvey  followed 


P«Tipatetie»  It  eertBinljr  Mm  most  ratem- 
blioff  a  statement  of  the  entire  tmtli  that 
ean  be  fband  in  anj  writer  befbre  Harrejr. 
I  tnuiicribe  it  fh>m  Datens'f  Origin*  dee 
DteouTertes,  Yol.  U.  p.  28 :  **  Idciroo  pol- 
mo  per  renam  arteriis  simllem  ex  dextro 
cordis  Tentricolo  ferridnm  liaurleas  san- 
futnon,  eomque  per  anastomofciQ  arteriie 
Tenali  reddeniif  quas  in  finistram  cordis 
▼entricnlom  tendlt,  tnuumisM)  interim 
acre  flrigido  per  aspene  arterl»  eanales, 
qni  juxta  artcriam  Tcnalem  protendontur, 
non    tamen    oeeulis  communioantes,  ut 

fintarit  Oalenus,  solo  tactu  temperat. 
laic  sanguinis  cirenlationi  ex  dextro  cor^ 
dis  ▼entricolo  per  polmones  in  siniatrom 
ejosdem  Tentncnlum  optimi  respondent 
ea  quso  ex  disaectiooe  apparent.  Nam 
dno  BuntTua  in  dextrom  ▼entricnlmn  d»- 
Binentiii,  dno  etiam  in  siniiitnun :  duonim 
anteni  onum  iatromittit  tautum,  alterum 


edndt,  membnunls  eo  iogenSo  coostttatls. 
Vas  igitor  intromitteas  Tooa  est  magna 
qnidem  in  dextro,  quss  cava  appeUatar ; 
panra  antem  in  sinistro  ex  pnlmone  intro- 
duoens,  ei^ns  onlea  est  tunica,  at  csBtera- 
mmTenarum.  Vas  autem  edneeoa  aiteria 
est  magna  qoldsm  in  sinistro,  qust  aorta 
appeUatar;  porra  antem  in  dextro  ad 
pnlmones  dniTans,  ci^as  similiter  doss 
snnt  tunicae,  at  in  c«ta1s  arteriia." 

In  the  tnatiM  De  Plaatis  we  have  a 
similar  bnt  slkorter  paassge :  '*  Nam  in  aal- 
malibns  Tidemus  attmentnm  per  Team 
daci  ad  cor  tanqnam  ad  oUrinam  calorls 
Inaiti,  et  adepta  inibi  ultima  pnlbetioQe, 
per  arteriaa  to  oniversum  eorpoa  distrl- 
Dui  agente  spirito.  qni  ex  eodsm  attaenlo 
ineordegignitur.'*  I  have  taken  tUi  fhm 
the  article  on  GMalplB  la  tha  Btafiaphla 
UniTetselto. 
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his  own  happj  conjecture  by  a  long  indacdye  process  of  ex- 
periments on  the  eflTccta  of  ligatures,  and  on  the  observed 
motion  of  the  blood  in  living  animals. 

18.  Portal  has  imputed  to  Harvey  an  unffur  silence  as  to 
Servetus,  Columbus,  Levasseur,  and  Cassalpin,  who  u,^^t,- 
had  all  preceded  him  in  the  same  track.  Tiraboschi  oubted  to 
copies  Portal ;  and  Comiani  speaks  of  the  appropria-  **®'*'*^ 
tion  of  Csesalpin's  discovery  by  Harvey.  It  may  be  replied, 
that  no  one  can  reasonably  presume  Harvey  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  passage  in  Servetus.  But  the  imputation 
of  suppressing  the  merits  of  Columbus  is  grossly  unjust,  and 
founded  upon  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  Harvey's  celebrated 
Exercitation.  In  the  prooemium  to  this  treatise,  he  observes, 
that  almost  all  anatomists  have  hitherto  supposed,  with  Galen, 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  pulse  is  the  same  as  that  of  respi- 
ration. But  he  not  less  than  three  times  makes  an  exception 
for  Columbus,  to  whom  he  most  expressly  refers  the  theory 
of  a  pulmonary  circulation.^  Of  Caesalpin  he  certainly  says 
nothing ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  presumption  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  that  author's  writings.  Were  it  even  true 
that  he  had  been  guided  in  his  researches  by  the  obscure  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted,  could  this  set  aside  the  merit  of  that 
patient  induction  by  which  he  established  his  own  theory? 
Csesalpin  asserts  at  best,  what  we  may  say  he  divined,  but  did 
not  know  to  be  true :  Harvey  asserts  what  he  had  demonstrat- 
ed. The  one  is  an  empiric  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  the  other, 
a  legitimate  minister  of  truth.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
he  alone  discovers  who  proves ;  nor  is  there  a  more  odious 
office  or  a  more  sophistical  course  of  reasoning  than  to  impair 
the  credit  of  great  men,  as  Dutens  wasted  his  erudition  in 
doing,  by  hunting  out  equivocal  and  insulated  passages  from 
older  writers,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  originality  of  the  real 
teachers  of  mankind.^    It  may  indeed  be  thought  wonderful, 


'  Pvnt  oaoM  h«e  luqiw  ■ofttooikl    hms)  Uato  mi^uliM  opot  «Mt  ad  nutritio* 
ciet  philoMphi  •nppoaoDi  com  Oft-    D«inpUt]Donuiii,cujnbooTm«,TPO»Ti.Micet 
](>no   euDOsm   nsom  cMe  pabaa,  qnam    artonom  fU  e»t,  lurteri*  pulmoDalla)  ax- 


reKpintionla."    Bat  though  he  eertalnljr  superet   maguitadlo*  utruniqa*  nmum 

eUlma  th«  doctrine  of  a  fenerml  drrula-  dlstribntlonla    rtnm    mrm    deeoendcntli 

tion  at  wholly  his  own,  and  oonnte  it  a  crunUem.'*— p.  16. 

pandox  which  wiU  •tartle  ewry  ooe,  be  '  Tbie  b  the  graeral  eharaeter  of  a 

«•  expreRflT  n§tn  (pp.  88  and  41  of  the  rmUy  leaned  and  inteiwtinf  work  br 

Kxerdtatio)  that  of  a  pahnonarjr  trane-  Dutent^   Orifhie    dee  IMcoavertei  attri* 

Diiadon  of  the  blood  to  Columbua,  peri'  bniee  aoz  Modernea.    Jnstloe  la  due  to 

tiwmo    d0ttit$itnoqmi   onalomke;     and  thorn  who  have  first  stmck  out,    eren 

obearvea.  fai  hla  prMemlnm,  aa  an  6l^}ee-  without  IbUowing  ap,  original  Idau  In 

Uon  to  the  receifed  theory.  **  qnomodo  any  arienoe ;  but  not  at  the  expense  ^f 

probabUa  eat  [mti  nelMii  iUmUmi  CWmm-  tboae  who,  gmcfaUy  withoat  knowle^ 
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1  "H'l?     !iAi*  rit-a*-^^  IT 
il:5f-i:t  -D 
nr  -lae 
«*  1  — nmpz-atianr^  "n  tte  : 
T"ie  -w-^nriiai  if  lusr  "ari-rrg  «  *flrrt  bl  liai 

ir>tf.  AM.  :!i3C  lie 
itsea'  •mr!«t*,  it*'  >*imA"£  -tifm  ±r^  tecu^ac  onkraiKO  wL 

:ne  rii^-^arraiH  ar  :ae  irac  imrmrtis  »r^  onifs.  beicx  arresrcd 

»  w^f7"^iii   3e    iBiirMiig  dtac  aJ.  anfniafe.   gv^i>-?^.g 

aim.  SR  ^^xfr*-!  5?i^  mi  -^s.     H  tlia  booc  ve  &rsl 

jmi  m  armoeic  immniiijial  mss^ast  spootaaeoas 

HI.  w^'iu  in  ::2e  <aar  at  dia»  J9v«r  acisul^  kad  bem 

7  r^oEL^r^iL     Sfr^aai**!  n  nfc^  Lias  ueatiJse  prcHx,  azid 

^itznai  ao  sk  mahan  n^zniacaaJ    It  vas  tet  paUiabed 

30.  3^x:  5k  isiDcrCBice  a»  die  4C»tij'Wi  of  Harrer  is  that 
4C  Aaeiliii^  k  »  ije  kkfteal  Tcaeels.  Ett^tadiliis  had 
ocfierred  die  ibvaese  d^sct  a  a  bone.  But  Asellio^, 
more  hj  •tiiaace.  as  he  ovvsw  thaa  hr  eagadtj,  per- 
cerred  the  larwak  ia  a  a:  dne  wboot  he  opened  soon  after  it 
had  eaten.    Tzis  was  m  1*=±^ :  aad  he  treatise,  De  Lacteis 


flcr  A*  riizv*4  aiw^  aat  4p«cx»*    tte  fifhrirm   •#  tile   b4no4 ; 

wAtfvjdcrTftaMaviumvvavwe'amc.  ■  'Jii  i  —  thty  — wlr  ctytui  ill  ■ 

tte  ««  Bkv  '-iCxa.  Snd  that  be  iaa  ■«  •»  a»l  &«.  Metf  H  rtmmL,  ««ttck  Kic^t 

Bortid  jBtemr  «r  owMfarm  philrsrpfky  «z«  >  TW   Hr^apter  vf  Harrcy    !■   tk« 

flMi  »  snu  tfcuwMiu  «f  fl«c*  kturfitn  irtmiiiitei  Caivtndfe  flncfty  vteftatcs 

iaCA«tem*aaCKi«rrMl>v«ew:  letter  kv  r^aia.     ** Toth  l«  hovunc*  fawtndts 

iwiorlcfl  W  ail  cfae  cnriroa.  tb*  mm-  oimkMfl  aqjowCkvi  qoe  Harvwr  art 

'    "    -    ^"'^  a«te«T  4a  eacto  balk  decoQ. 


w  MT  of  iba  urcflKtBic  le  vctilaMa  a«tc«T  4a  eacto  b«Ur  dccoo- 

-      -       Wii^  R»p«ct  to  tba  ^•VTte.  .  .  .  Cimlfim  ymtatoit  la  cixrvls- 

■^  tba  ffgw  vWtb  tkw  arttrkOa,  ««  Mppoant  qoa  la  au^ 

bvtcM  !■■  ^tw««4  fiva  Bipf>cmccs  aai  wuiwa  4m  axtrteHca  aa  carar ;  nsAla 

Plato  hava  etrahaj  am  afftMiMmt  of  «-  ret  wamiuaa  m  ftacal  patet  prowf^aa; 

piMaiaft  a  wal  girralaiiBtt  of  the  Mood  by  aPea  y  a»  Uowieimt  t^ytm  par  aBcana 

tram  ViBirtw,  oa  vbirb  leaa  iimni  tonhtnt  tafeoaaafa ;    la  6titoumH  « 

ba»  haf  piacad,  »aM  aflthjyata  ttiay  «teH  rterrAa  4  GoOkooM  Banar. 


Om  in  aad  latez  of  tba  blood,  vUrb 
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Venis,  was  published  in  1627.^  Harvey  did  not  assent  to  this 
discovery,  lind  endeavored  to  dispute  ibe  use  of  the  vessels ; 
nor  is  it  to  his  honor,  that,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  dis- 
regarded the  subsequent  confinnation  that  Pecquet  and  Bar- 
tholin had  furnished.^  The  former  detected  the  common 
origin  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  in  1647,  though 
his  work  on  the  subject  was  not  published  till  1651.  But 
Olaus  Rudbeck  was  the  first  who  clearly  dbtinguished  these 
two  kinds  of  vessels. 

21.  Scheiner  proved  that  the  retina  is  the  organ  of  sight, 
and  that  the  humors  serve  only  to  refract  the  rays  optiQi^ 
which  paint  the  object  on  the  optic  nerve.  This  was  diaeomim 
in  a  treatise  entitled  Oculus,  hoc  est,  Fundamentum  •'**•*«»"• 
Opticum,  1619.'  The  writings  of  several  anatomists  of  this 
period,  such  as  Riohm,  Vesling,  Baitholin,  contain  partial 
accessions  to  the  science;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  less 
enriched  by  great  discoveries,  after  those  already  named,  than 
in  the  preceding  century. 

22.  The  mystical  medicine  of  Paracelsus  continued  to  have 
many  advocates  in  Germany.  A  new  class  of  en-  M^djeiM: 
thusiasts  sprung  from  the  same  school,  and,  calling  Tan  Uai-' 
themselves  Rosicrucians,  pretended  to  cure  diseases 

by  faith  and  imagination.  A  true  Rosicrucian,  they  held,  hsul 
only  to  look  on  a  patient  to  cure  him.  The  analogy  of  mag- 
netism, revived  in  the  last  and  present  age,  was  commonly 
employed.^  Of  this  school  the  most  eminent  was  Van  Hel- 
mont,  who  combined  the  Paracelsian  superstitions  with  some 
original  ideas  of  his  own.  His  general  idea  of  medicine  was, 
that  its  business  was  to  regulate  the  archseus,  an  immaterial 
principle  of  life  and  healUi;  to  which,  like  Paracelsus,  he 
attributed  a  mjrsterious  being  and  efficacy.  The  seat  of  the 
arclueus  is  in  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  to  be  effected  either  by  a 
scheme  of  diet  or  through  the  imagination.  Sprengel  praises 
Van  Helmont  for  overthrowing  many  current  errors,  and  for 
announcing  principles  since  pursued.^    The  French  physicians 


,  tt.  461 ;    8pr«i^(tl,   !▼.   901.  fait^  or  Mtrom,  which  moatoi  Mi  vHh- 

PiirMc,  tobo  tfter  Uiit,  foi  Um  body  of  *  oat  *  bodr*  hot  pMM«  fktim  out  lo  an- 

nmn  trmh  haased  after  a  good  tappv,  oUmt.    All  tUnci  In  Um  macrocoam  ar* 

and  had  Um  plaasart  of  eoaflmfaif  Uka  fcand  al»  fai  Uka  mkroeo— .    Thalnward 

dhcoTerr  of   AwUlna  1^  hi*  ova  qraa.  or  aatral  man  Is  OabaUt,  fktNn  whleh  Uia 

Qa^firad],  vita  PdreMil,  p.  177.  adaaea  li  namad.    Thli  OahaUa,  or  tanagl. 

*  SpivDgaL  It.  203.  nation,  li  ai  a  macnat  to  axtarnU  9kima», 

•  Id.  270.  whkh  It  Uant  attneta.    MedSdaai  act  hy 
«  All  In  natma,  •aya  Croll  of  HiaM,  a  macnatte  Ibrea.    SprMigtl,  tii.  98k 

•M  of  tba  prindiMil  tVow^hbtn  In  ma-  •  Vol.  ▼.  p.  SI 
"'    ,toUTl]^;  allthatUTwhaaltiTltal 
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adhered  to  the  Hippocntic  8cho(^  in  oppositioD  to  what 
Sprengel  calls  the  Cbemiatiic,  which  more  or  leas  majr  he 
reckoned  that  ot  Paracekiis.  The  Italian  were  still  re- 
nowned in  medicine.  Sanctorius,  De  Medidoa  Statica,  1614» 
seems  the  onljr  work  to  which  we  need  allode.  It  is  loaded 
with  eologj  h J  Portal,  Tirabosdii,  and  other  writers.^ 


Sectioh  HL 

OftOikBldl 

23.  DuRDfO  no  period  of  equal  length  since  the  revival  of 
icT  letters  has  the  knowledge  of  the  Helnrew  language 

been  apparently  so  much  difiused  among  the  literaij 
world  as  in  that  before  us.  The  frequent  sprinkling  of  its 
characters  in  works  of  the  most  misceUaneoos  erudition  will 
strike  the  eye  of  every  one  who  habitually  consults  them. 
Nor  was  this  learning  by  any  means  so  much  confined  to  the 
clergy  as  it  has  been  in  later  times,  though  their  order  natu- 
rally furnished  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  labored  in  that 
field.  Some  of  the  chief  Hebraists  of  this  age  were  laymen. 
The  study  of  this  language  prevailed  most  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  cultivated  with  much  zeal  in 
England.  The  period  between  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  RestmiUion  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  that  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  most  usual  among  our 
divines. 

24.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  only  assert  what  I  cdlect  to  be 
Tawrnw  ^^  vcrdict  of  jodicious  critics.'  It  seems  that  the 
Boi^taSLi  HelH«w  language  was  not  yet  sufficiently  studied  in 
j^J^I^JIl*^  the  method  most  likely  to  give  an  insight  into  its 

principles,  by  comparing  it  with  all  the  cognate 
tongues,  latteriy  calleii  Semitic,  spoken  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Asia,  and  manifestly  springing  frcMU  a  common  source. 

t  Portal^  1.  an;  TtaboKfal,  sL  S70;  Jcntoh, la  bfe pvAe*  to  Ifanfawkrfe  Tl»  • 

Biocr.  UoiT.  murnB{Jkmm,n9O)yhmtKmnA^tk0bth 

*  TlM  Sfth  TohmM  «r  BAbon't  O*-  oT  Um  mb»  n^lwt.    W«  bmj  Imt»  troM- 

•efaieiito  dar  Caltor  to  divotod  to  Um  pro-  «1  la  mom  rwpaeto  to  Stam,  Wftotrm 

ffTMB  of  Oriental  tttenftare  la  BofOfO,  oot  Critiqao  da  Vfeaz  TiMwl     Tb«  Uo- 


Tcry   ftiU  ia  elMnetaiWBC  tbo  Tutooi    mphlmldlettaMriiif  lnglMiaadfr«ak, 
prodnctloDt  It  nMntkNW,  but  aaatrtkaUj    m99  of  conxm  hma  mortij  t 
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Poetel,  indeed,  had  made  some  attempts  at  this  in  the  last 
ouuturj,  but  his  learning  was  very  slight ;  and  Schindler  pub- 
lished in  1612  a  Lexicon  Pentaglottum,  in  which  the  Arabic, 
as  well  as  Sjriac  and  Chaldaic,  were  placed  in  apposition 
with  the  Hebrew  text  Louis  de  Dieu,  whose  Remarks  on 
all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  164B,  has  frequently  recourse  to  some  of  the  kindi*ed 
languages,  in  order  to  explain  the  Hebrew.'  But  the  first 
instructors  in  the  latter  had  been  Jewish  rabbis;  and  the 
Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  age  had  imbibed  a  prejudice,  not 
unnatural  though  unfounded,  that  their  teachers  were  best 
conversant  with  the  language  of  their  forefathers.'  They  had 
derived  from  the  same  source  an  extravagant  notion  of  the 
beauty,  antiquity,  and  capacity  of  the  Hebrew ;  and,  com- 
bining this  with  still  more  chimerical  dreams  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  lost  sight  of  all  real  principles  of  criticism. 

25.  The  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  of  this  age  were 
the  two  Buxtorfs  of  Basle,  father  and  son,  both  TiMBaxp 
devoted  to  the  rabbinical  schooL  The  elder,  who  <<>*^- 
had  become  distinguished  before  the  end  of  the  preceding 
century,  published  a  grammar  in  1609,  which  long  continued 
to  be  reckoned  the  best,  and  a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac,  in  1623,  wluch  was  not  superseded  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  Many  other  works  relating  to  these  three 
dialects,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  later  Jews,  do  honor  to  the 
erudition  of  the  elder  Buxtorf ;  but  he  is  considered  as  re- 
presenting a  class  of  Hebraists,  which,  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive (Mentalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  lost  much 
of  its  credit.  The  son  trod  closely  in  his  Other's  footsteps, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Basle.  They 
held  this  chair  between  them  more  than  seventy  years.  The 
yonnger  Buxtorf  was  engaged  in  controversies  which  had  not 
begun  in  his  fiUher's  life-time.  Morin,  one  of  those  learned 
Protestants  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Home,  syste- 
matically labored  to  establish  the  authority  of  those  versions 
which  the  church  had  approved,  by  weakening  that  of  the  text 
which  passed  for  originaL'  Hence  he  endeavored  to  show,  — 
thoo^  this  could  not  logically  do  much  for  his  object,  —  that 

>  SlmoB,  nUL  CiitiqiM  da  fknx  Tw-  p.  S75.    Bvt  Maattw,  VtfhMu  sad  Mfwal 

tMMot,  p.  404.  otben,  vbo  an  feond  in  IIm  Critkl  Bmexi, 

*  This  «M  Mi  Um  cam  with  Latbcv,  bit*  waj  to  Um  prqhidk*  ia  tevor  of  imb- 

who  r^^Ktod  Um  anthofffir  of  th«  nbbis,  bfaikal  opinkms,  u 

lit  noiM  Irat  (ArigtitBS  could  «io  conaeqiMntlj  to 

tbo  Old  TMuMt.    Steoa,       •  mmm^p.^ 
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the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  then  lately  brought  to  Europe, 
which  is  not  in  a  different  language,  but  merelj  the  Hebrew 
written  in  Samaritan  characters,  b  deserving  of  preference 
above  what  is  called  the  Masoretic  text,  from  which  the  Pro- 
testant versions  are  taken.  The  variations  between  these  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  a  fisivorite  hypothesis  borrowed 
from  the  rabbis,  but  strenuously  maintained  by  the  generality 
of  Protestants,  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion is  perfectly  incorrupt*  Morin's  opinion  was  opposed 
by  Buxtorf  and  Hottinger,  and  by  other  writers  even  of  the 
Eomish  Church.  It  has,  however,  been  countenanced  by 
Simon  and  Kennicott  The  integrity  at  least  of  the  Hebrew 
copies  was  gradually  given  up ;  and  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  they  differ  greaUy  among  themselves.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  was  first  publish^  in  1645,  several  years  after 
this  controversy  began,  by  Sionita,  editor  of  the  Parisian 
Polyglott  This  edition,  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Le 
Jay,  contains  most  that  is  in  the  Polyglott  of  Antwerp,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament 

26.  An  epoch  was  made  in  Hebrew  criticism  by  a  work  of 

Louis  Cappel,  professor  of  that  language  at  Saumur, 
points  the  Arcanum  Punctuationis  Revelatum,  in  1624.  He 
J^^gJJ*       maintained  in  this  an  opinion  promulgated  by  Elias 

Levita,  and  held  by  the  first  reformers  and  many 
other  Protestants  of  the  highest  authority,  though  contrary  to 
that  vulgar  orthodoxy  whidi  is  always  omnivorous,  that  the 
vowel-points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certain  Jews  of 
Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century.  They  had  been  generaUy 
deemed  coeval  with  the  language,  or  at  least  brought  in  by 
Esdras  through  divine  inspiration.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  an  hypothesis  clashed  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind ; 
and  Cappel  was  obliged  to  publish  his  work  in  Holland.  The 
Protestants  looked  upon  it  as  too  great  a  concession  in  fiivor  of 
the  Vulgate,  which,  having  been  translated  before  the  Masore- 
tic punctuation,  on  CappeFs  hypothesis,  had  been  applied  to 
the  text,  might  now  daun  to  stand  on  higher  ground,  and  was 
not  to  be  judged  by  these  innovations.  After  twenty  years, 
the  younger  Buxtoif  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of 
vowel-pomts ;  but  it  is  now  confessed  that  the  victory  remained 
with  Cappel,  who  has  been  styled  the  fiUher  of  Hebrew  criti- 

>  flbnon,  p.  633 ;  nAhnrn,  t,  4N. 
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cism.  His  principal  work  is  the  Critica  Sacra,  published  at 
Paris  in  1650,  wherein  he  still  further  discredits  the  existing 
manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation.^ 

27.  The  rabbinical  literature,  meaning  as  well  the  Talmud 
and  other  ancient  books,  as  those  of  the  later  ages  Hebrew 
since  the  revival  of  intellectual  pursuits  among  the  «*<>**"• 
Jews  of  Spain  and  the  East,  gave  occupation  to  a  considerable 
class  of  scholars.  Several  of  these  belong  to  England,  such 
as  Ainsworth,  Grodwin,  Lightfoot,  Sclden,  and  Pococke.  The 
antiquities  of  Judaism  were  illustrated  bj  Cunxus  in  Jus 
Regium  Hebraeorum,  1623,  and  especially  by  Selden,  both  in 
the  Uxor  Hebraica  and  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Naturali  et 
Grentium  juxta  Hebrseos.  But  no  one  has  left  a  more  durable 
reputation  in  this  literature  than  Bochart,  a  Protestant 
minister  at  Caen.  His  Geographia  Sacra,  published  in  1646, 
is  not  the  most  famous  of  his  works,  but  the  only  one  which 
falls  within  this  period.  It  displajB  great  learning  and  saga- 
city ;  but  it  was  impossible,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
he  could  thoroughly  elucidate  this  subject  at  a  time  when  we 
knew  comparatively  little  of  modem  Asia,  and  had  few  good 
books  of  travels.  A  similar  observation  might  of  course  be 
applied  to  his  Hierozoicon,  on  the  aninuds  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Both  these  works,  however,  were  much  extolled 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

28.  In  the  Choldee  and  Syriac  languages,  which  approach 
80  closely  to  Hebrew  that  the  best  scholars  in  the  chaidM 
latter  are  rarely  unacquainted  with  them,  besides  »n<i8yriie. 
the  Buxtorik,  we  find  Ferrari,  author  of  a  Sjriac  lexicon, 
published  at  Rome  in  1622 ;  Louis  de  Dieu  of  Leyden,  whose 
Syriac  grammar  appeared  in  1G26;  and  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  edited 
by  Gabriel  Sionita,  in  1642.  A  Syriac  college  for  the 
Maronites  of  Libanus  had  been  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory 
XIIL;  but  it  did  not  as  yet  produce  any  thing  of  import- 
ance. 

>  SimoiL,   Bchboni,   $te.     A  d«taitod  Tovvli.    Sehaltnii  wm  tlw  flntf  Meord- 

fteronnt  of  this  eontroTBnj  aboni  vowel'  log  to  Sttthe,  who  prored  that  neitber 

points  between  Oftppel  and  the  Boztoiib  p^ty  could  be  reckooed  whoUT  Tletori- 

will  be  fonod  In  the  12th  volume  of  the  oos.    II  seems,  boweT«r«  that  the  poiali 

Biblioth^ue  UniTenelle ;  and  a  shorter  now  In  nse  are  acknowiedfed  to  be  eom. 

precis  In  Behborn's   Bnleltanf  In  das  paratlvely  tnodem.    Dathe,  Prwfttfo  ad 

alte  IVntaaiMt.  toI.  1.  p.  242.  Waltoni  Prolesomeoa,  Lipa.  1777,  p.  27.— 

[It  I*  TM>t  nolvenallj  sfpfwd,  that  Cappel  1847.] 
was  alto«Kh«r  In  the  right  about  Hebrew 
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the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  then  lately  brought  to  Europe, 
which  is  not  in  a  different  language,  but  merelj  the  Hebrew 
written  in  Samaritan  characters,  is  deserving  of  preference 
above  what  is  called  the  Masorctic  text,  from  which  the  Pro- 
testant versions  are  taken.  The  variations  between  these  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  a  fisivorite  hypothesis  borrowed 
from  the  rabbis,  but  strenuously  maintained  by  the  generality 
of  Protestants,  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion is  perfectly  incorrupt*  Morin's  opinion  was  opposed 
by  Buxtorf  and  Hottinger,  and  by  other  writers  even  of  the 
Eomish  Church.  It  has,  however,  been  countenanced  by 
Simon  and  Kennicott  The  integrity  at  least  of  the  Hebrew 
copies  was  gradually  given  up ;  and  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  they  differ  greatly  among  themselves.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  was  first  published  in  1645,  several  years  after 
this  controversy  began,  by  Sionita,  editor  of  the  Parisian 
Polyglott.  This  edition,  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Le 
Jay,  contains  most  that  is  in  the  Polyglott  of  Antwerp,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament 

26.  An  epoch  was  made  in  Hebrew  criticism  by  a  work  of 
Louis  Cappel,  professor  of  that  language  at  Saumur, 
points         the  Arcanum  Punctuationis  RevelaUim,  in  1 624.    He 
'^i^g^l^J^   maintained  in  this  an  opinion  promulgated  by  Elias 
^  Levita,  and  held  by  the  first  reformers  and  many 

other  Protestants  of  the  highest  authority,  though  contrary  to 
that  vulgar  orthodoxy  whidi  is  always  omnivorous,  that  the 
vowel-points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certain  Jews  of 
Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century.  They  had  been  generally 
deemed  coeval  with  the  language,  or  at  least  brought  in  by 
Esdras  through  divine  inspiration.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  an  hypothesis  clashed  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind ; 
and  Cappel  was  obliged  to  publish  his  work  in  Holland.  The 
Protestants  looked  upon  it  as  too  great  a  concession  in  fiivor  of 
the  Vulgate,  which,  having  been  translated  before  the  Masore- 
tic punctuation,  on  Cappel's  hypothesis,  had  been  applied  to 
the  text,  might  now  daun  to  stand  on  higher  ground,  and  was 
not  to  be  judged  by  these  innovations.  After  twenty  years, 
the  youn^r  Buxtoif  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of 
vowel-pomts ;  but  it  is  now  confessed  that  the  victory  remained 
with  Cappel,  who  has  been  styled  the  fiiUher  of  Hebrew  criti- 

>  flbnon,  p.  633  ,*  nAhnrn,  t.  4N. 
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cism.  His  principal  work  is  the  Critica  Sacra,  published  at 
Paris  in  1650,  wherein  he  still  further  discredits  the  existing 
manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Maso- 
redc  punctuation.^ 

27.  The  rabbinical  literature,  meaning  as  well  the  Talmud 
and  other  ancient  books,  as  those  of  the  later  ages  Hebrew 
since  the  revival  of  intellectual  pursuits  among  the  «*<>**"• 
Jews  of  Spain  and  the  East,  gave  occupation  to  a  considerable 
dass  of  scholars.  Several  of  these  belong  to  England,  such 
as  Ainsworth,  Grodwin,  Lightfoot,  Sclden,  and  Pococke.  The 
antiquities  of  Judaism  were  illustrated  hj  Cunxus  in  Jus 
Regium  Hebraeorum,  1623,  and  especially  by  Selden,  both  in 
the  Uxor  Hebraica  and  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Naturali  et 
Grentium  juxta  Hebrseos.  But  no  one  has  left  a  more  durable 
reputation  in  this  literature  than  Bochart,  a  Protestant 
minister  at  Caen.  His  Geographia  Sacra,  published  in  1646, 
is  not  the  most  famous  of  his  works,  but  the  only  one  which 
falls  within  this  period.  It  displays  great  learning  and  saga- 
city ;  but  it  was  impossible,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
he  could  thoroughly  elucidate  this  subject  nt  a  time  when  we 
knew  comparatively  little  of  modem  Asia,  and  had  few  good 
books  of  travels.  A  similar  observation  might  of  course  be 
applied  to  his  Hierozoicon,  on  the  animab  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Both  these  works,  however,  were  much  extolled 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

28.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages,  which  approach 
80  closely  to  Hebrew  that  the  best  schohu«  in  the  chaidM 
latter  are  rarely  unacquainted  with  them,  besides  »n<iSyriie. 
the  Buxtoris,  we  find  Ferrari,  author  of  a  Syriac  lexicon, 
published  at  Rome  in  1622 ;  Louis  de  Dieu  of  Leyden,  whose 
Syriac  grammar  appeared  in  1G26;  and  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  tlie  Parisian  Polyglott,  edited 
by  Grabriel  Sionita,  in  1642.  A  Syriac  college  for  the 
Maronites  of  Libanus  had  been  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory 
XIIL;  but  it  did  not  as  yet  produce  any  thing  of  import- 
ance. 

1  SlmoiL,   Behboni,   tte.     A  d«t«U«d  TOirBli.    SeboltMt  wm  tlw  flnt,  Meord- 

fteronnt  of  tliia  eontrorenj  about  TOwel*  iog  to  Sttthe,  who  prored  Uiat  neiUMr 

points  betwcra  0»ppri  and  the  Boztoiib  pvty  could  bo  ntkaotd  wboUy  Tletori- 

will  be  firand  in  the  ISth  voloiDe  of  the  one.    It  mwdj,  however,  that  the  poiali 

Biblloth^ue  UniTenelle ;  and  a  ■horter  now  in  ate  are  aclmowledfed  to  be  eom. 

prfeis  in  Behhora'a  KlDMtaag  in  dae  paratiTely  otoftern.    Datlie,  Prwfttio  ad 

alte  TVfltaoieot.  toI.  1.  p.  242.  Waltoni  ProlesooMoa,  Upa.  1777,  p.  27. -> 

[It  k«  not  noiTCTMOly  efnwd,  that  CWppel  1S47. ] 
wm  altogether  in  the  right  about  Hebivw 
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2k.  Sue  B  JHC9BB9  iBBiBpBaatf*'  SK^  sdk.  It  HlJH 

Sfiiijw  oeserref  tiit  pary  n:  i*™g  3*  fc«  s^  Jk:ifiae 
•ftaitiis':  fe  FnsfiL  Of  wtiml,  anc  &  t^sj  irr  ikkt  cf  tie 

firu>aL.  -via  €331^  iut  jfcu.uiiMEagg-  »  «bb1  tc^t  ^J^^. 
d>^ui^  hmB^  MBK  ^3iK^  It -UiK  sairr-  Bos  Soiifcr  BBir 
^i&t-  tif  ^XK:  xaa^vam  dittffj  u  fimry  is  v^n.  tkk  «cmi«  of 
^nicrjio.     Ht  pimli-aM  iciUiixe  n.  aie  Si^mci :  in  is  col- 

k  k  SHic  3dC  aiEj  -VCR:  fp  Bore  GOaKsre  li 

s.  OdC  vTiriL.     He  vitf>  jn^ier^  ^adei  Hm  laBsvi^  io  tke 

of  JOELlCe  iriff  £j7*£Ehi&  a  BSihv  of 

asoe  viu.  iLe  <I^^exiiij  facrcago  ik  to  be 

.  die  abc^ro-DCsiiieK*^  kxnoB  cf  Rjf  Le^r;?.  and  prhifrfcfid 
^  gjjtuuiiji,  viidL  nf rii  sol  ccJj  be  aomssetl  tbe  fiist  ogm- 
pQKid  ia  Ecrr^«  ti^i  deserrcd  tbe  Bante,  \xx  becaaw  tbe 
^"sade  te  nosK  Ikier  f^iaooais.  Ejpeiiiu*  ^are  sererai  otber 
vceks  to  tbe  vond.  ci^kfj  mgwyt^^i  vitb  the  Arabic  Tcnian 
ef  1^  Scr^ozts.'  GooiB,  bis  sonccs«or  in  tbe  Okiatfal 
^^^  citiur  jt  ]>Tiden.  besMks  polikbrng  a  Icxkoa  of  die 
last^aa^  vbkb  is  said  to  be  edll  tbe  waA  cofioa^ 
^i^boaU.  aai  cnopiece  tLat  bas  appeared,^  and  sereral  etfi- 
tiuos  </  Arabic  wT«inga,  poetical  and  bistoricaL  contributed  - 
fta  ■«  eD<M«^«o  brii^  the  range  of  Arabian  titeratnie 

*^^  ^  T3ii*^^^  if^''!!?^!  '^'f^  •  hundred  and  fifty 
^^B^xiTftx  eoDected  m  hw  travels,  tbe  bTwi^y  of  Lerden.  to 

beloDgmg  to  Eipenms  (blind  their  way  to  Camhridse  •  while^ 
pirtly  by  the  rounificeDceof  I^  partly  by  later  acci«nW 
tbe  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  became  extremely  rich  in  tbis 
line.  Tbe  mucb  larger  collectioD  in  tbe  Escurial  eeema  to 
bavc  been  chiefly  formed  under  Philip  III.  England  was 
now  as  conspicnoofl  in  Arabian  as  in  Hebrew  learning.  Sel- 
den,  Greaves,  and  Pococke,  especially  the  last,  who  was  pro- 
bably equal  to  any  Oriental  scholar  whom  Europe  had  hitherto 
produced,  by  translations  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
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writiiigs  of  the  Saracenic  period,  gave  a  lar^ger  compass  to 
general  erudition.^ 

30.  The  remaining  languages  of  the  East  are  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  Turkbh  had  attracted  some  degree  of  q^^^ 
attention  in  the  sixteenth  century:  but  the  first  XMtem 
grammar  was  published  by  Megiser,  in  1612,  a  very  **»«'**«^ 
slight  performance ;  and  a  better  at  Paris,  by  Du  Ryer,  in 
1630.'  The  Persic  grammar  was  given  at  Rome  by  ^umon- 
di,  in  1614;  by  Dieu,  at  Leyden,  in  1639;  by  Greaves,  at 
London,  in  1641  and  1649.'  An  Armenian  dictionary,  by 
Rivoli,  1621,  seems  the  only  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  ancient  language  during  this  period.^  Athanasius  Kir- 
cher,  a  man  of  immense  erudition,  restored  the  Coptic,  of 
whidi  Europe  had  been  wholly  ignorant  Those  farther  east- 
ward had  not  yet  begun  to  enter  into  the  studies  of  Europe. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  Indian ;  but  some  Chinese  manu- 
scripts had  been  brought  to  Rome  and  Madrid  as  early  as 
1580 ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  two  Jesuits,  Roger  and  Ricci, 
both  missionaries  in  China,  were  the  first  who  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  language  to  translate  from  it'  But 
scarcely  any  further  advance  took  place  before  the  middle  of 
the  century. 


Sectioh  IV. 

Od  Ckognphy  tod  HMofy. 


51.  PuRCHAS,  an  English  clergyman,  imbued  by  nature, 
like  HaklujTt,  with  a  strong  bias  towards  geographi-  puvhMi 
cal  studies,  after  having  formed  an  extensive  library  ™«»*™- 
in  that  department,  and  consulted,  as  he  professes,  above  1,200 
authors,  publislied  the  first  volume  of  his  Pilgrim,  a  collection 
of  voyages  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  in  1613:  four  more 
followed  in  1625.  The  accuracy  of  this  useful  compiler  has 
been  denied  by  those  who  have  had  better  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  probably  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hakluyt ;  but  his 
labor  was  far  more  comprehensive.    The  Pilgrim  was,  at  all 

1  jMbeh ;  Beliboni ;  Bkfr.  UaHmrito ;  Bkfr.  Bfit^nriBi 
•  ■ehbocn,  ▼.  807.  •U.^SSO.  «Id^aSL  •UL,«I. 
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84.  The  best  measure,  perhaps,  of  geographical  science,  are 
the  maps  published  from  time  to  time,  as  perfectljr  naptcr 
for  the  most  part,  we  may  presume,  as  their  editors  ***^- 
could  render  them.  If  we  compare  the  map  of  the  world  in 
the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  sive  Novus  Atlas  of  Blaew 
in  1648  wnth  that  of  the  edition  of  Ortclius  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  1612,  the  improvements  will  not  appear  exceedingly 
great  America  is  still  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Straits  of 
Anian,  about  lat  60 ;  but  the  coast  to  the  south  is  made  to 
trend  away  more  than  before :  on  the  N.  £.  coast  we  find 
Davis's  Sea,  and  Estotiland  has  vanished  to  give  way  to 
Greenland.  Canada  continues  to  be  most  inaccurately  laid 
down,  tliough  there  is  a  general  idea  of  lakes  and  rivers 
better  than  in  Ortelius.  I^^ndinavia  b  far  better,  and  tolera- 
bly correct  In  the  South,  Terra  del  Fuego  terminates  in 
Cape  Horn,  instead  of  being  united  to  Terra  Australis :  but, 
in  the  East,  Corea  appears  as  an  oblong  island ;  the  Sea  of 
Aral  is  not  set  down,  and  the  WaU  of  China  is  placed  north 
of  the  fiftieth  paralleL  India  is  very  much  too  small,  and  the 
shape  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  wholly  inaccurate.  But  a  com- 
parison with  the  map  of  Ilakluyt,  mentioned  in  our  second 
volume,  wiU  not  exhibit  so  much  superiority  of  Blaew's  Atlas. 
The  latter,  however,  shows  more  knowledge  of  the  interior 
country,  especially  in  North  America,  and  a  better  outline  in 
many  parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast  The  maps  of  particular 
regions  in  Europe  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  numerous. 
Speed's  maps,  1646,  appear  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of 
BUew ;  but  several  of  the  errors  are  the  same.  Considering 
the  progress  of  commerce,  especially  that  of  the  Dutch,  during 
this  half-century,  we  may  rather  be  surprised  at  the  defective 
state  of  these  maps. 

35.  Two  histories  of  general  reputation  were  published  in 
the  Italian  language  during  these  fifly  years :  one,  D*tii>Md 
of  the  civil  wars  in  France  by  Davila,  in  1680;  and  b^i**'**^. 
another,  of  those  in  Flanders  by  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  Both 
of  these  had  the  advantage  of  interesting  subjects :  they  had 
been  sufliciently  conversant  with  the  actors  to  know  much 
and  to  judge  well,  without  that  particular  responsibility  which 
tempts  an  historian  to  prevarication.  They  were  both  men 
of  cool  and  sedate  tempers,  accustomed  to  think  policy  a  game 
in  which  the  strong  play  with  the  weak ;  obtuse,  especially 
the  former,  in  mond  sentiment;  but,  on  this  acooont,  oot 
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inclined  to  calumniate  an  opposite  party,  or  to  withhold  admi- 
ration from  intellectual  power.  Both  these  histories  may  be 
read  over  and  over  with  pleasure :  if  Davila  is  too  refined,  if 
he  b  not  altogether  £uthful,  if  his  style  wants  the  elegance 
of  some  older  Italians,  he  more  than  redeems  all  thb  by  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  the  variety  and  picturesqueness  of 
his  narration,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reflections.  Bentivog- 
lio  is  reckoned,  as  a  writer,  among  the  very  first  of  his  age. 

36.  The  history  of  the  War  of  Granada,  that  is,  the  rebel- 
ifsndom't  ^^^  ^  ^^  Moriscos  in  1565,  by  the  famous  Diego 
Wan  of  de  Mendoza,  was  published  posthumously  in  1610. 
®**'***'**  It  is  placed  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  most  renownc^i  of  the  ancients.  The  French  have 
now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray,  a  writer 
**'*''^*  esteemed  for  his  lively  style  and  bold  sense,  but  little 
read,  of  course,  in  an  ago  like  the  last  or  our  own,  which  have 
demanded  an  exactness  in  matter  of  fact,  and  an  extent  of 
xngUsh  historical  erudition,  which  was  formerly  unknown. 
*»*«*<»**»^  We  now  began,  in  England,  Uy  cultivate  historical 
composition,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  the  present  period 
was  far  more  productive  of  such  works  as  deserve  remem- 
brance than  a  whole  century  that  next  followed.  But  the  most 
XngUah  Considerable  of  these  have  ali^eady  been  mentioned, 
biiuntot.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History  of  Henry  VIIL 
ought  here  to  be  added  to  the  Ibt,  as  a  book  of  good  authori- 
ty, relatively  at  least  to  any  that  preceded,  and  written  in  a 
manly  and  judicious  spirit^  Camden's  Life  of  Elizabeth  is 
also  a  solid  and  valuable  history.  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry 
VU.  b  something  more :  it  b  the  first  instance  in  our  lan- 
guage of  the  application  of  philosophy  to  reasoning  on  public 
events  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  and  the  Italians.  Praise 
upon  Henry  b  too  largely  bestowed :  but  it  was  in  the  natore 
of  Bacon  to  admure  too  much  a  crafty  and  selfish  policy ;  and 
be  thought  also,  no  doubt,  that  so  near  an  ancestor  of  hb  own 
sovereign  should  not  be  treated  with  severe  impartiality. 

>  [Lord  H«rbMrt*s  LUb  of  Honiy  VTTI.  bo  wrote  taj  put  !■  aol  ekir.  Wood*! 
WM  eompond  with  grtftt  Mristaneo  fttim  Attioui  Oionteniw  (BUm^  odMoaL  voL 
-  "      »,  ol  •  r -*      


llMtort,   of   a  Gtooeoiterdilro   U.  p.  7^  —  186S.) 
flUBt^,wbooolkotedin»tecialf:  wbotlMr 
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Section  V. 

On  tha  Genenl  State  of  Utnmtiir*. 

87.  Of  the  Italian  and  other  Continental  universities,  we 
have  little  to  say  bejond  what  may  be  collected  from  uoiteni- 
the  general  tenor  of  this  literary  history,  that  they  **"• 
contributed  little  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  have  paid  most  attention,  and,  adhering  pertinaciously  to 
their  ancient  studies,  were  left  behind  in  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind.  They  were,  indeed,  not  less  crowded  with 
scholars  than  before,  being  the  necessary  and  prescribed  road 
to  lucrative  professions.  In  theology,  law,  and  medicine, — 
sciences  the  two  former  of  which,  at  least,  did  not  claim  to  be 
progressive,  —  they  might  sustain  a  respectable  posture:  in 
philosophy,  and  even  in  polite  letters,  they  were  less  promi- 
nent. 

38.  The  English  universities  are,  in  one  point  of  view,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their  BodieUn 
great  endowments  created  a  resident  chiss,  neither  Library 
teachers  nor  students,  who  might  devote  an  unbroken  ****™**** 
leisure  to  learning  with  the  advantage  of  that  command  of 
books  which  no  other  course  of  life  could  have  afforded.  It 
is  true  that  in  no  age  Ims  the  number  of  tiiese  been  great; 
but  the  diligence  of  a  few  is  enough  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
laziness  of  many.  The  century  began  with  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  fortune  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  formed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whatever  it  may  since  have  been,  one 
great  cause  of  her  literary  distinction.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
with  a  munificence  which  has  rendered  his  name  more  immor- 
tal than  the  foundation  of  a  family  could  have  done,  bestowed 
on  the  university  a  library  collected  by  him  at  great  cost, 
building  a  magnificent  room  for  its  reception,  and  bequeathed 
large  funds  for  its  increase.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1 606 ;  and  Casaubon  has,  very  shortly  afterwards,  given  such 
an  account  of  the  university  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  as  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  though  it 
contains  some  of  those  mistakes  into  which  a  stranger  is  apt 
tofalL 

89.  "  I  wrote  you  word,**  he  says  in  July,  1618,  to  one  of 

vou  m.        28 
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as  I  remained  at  Oxford,  I  passed  whole  days  in  the 
library;  for  books  cannot  be  taken  out,  but  the  library  is 
open  to  all  scholars  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day. 
You  might  always  see,  therefore,  many  of  these  greedily 
enjoying  the  banquet  prepared  for  them,  which  gave  me  no 
small  pleasure."' 

40.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Selden,  and  above  all.  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  greatly  improved  the  Bodleian  Library.  It 
became,  especially  through  the  munificence  of  that  prelate, 
extremely  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  presented  a  collection  made  by  Erpenius  to  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  which,  though  far  behind  that 
of  the  sister  university,  was  enriched  by  nutny  donations,  and 
became  very  considerable.  Usher  formed  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin ;  an  university  founded  on  the  English 
model,  with  noble  revenues,  and  a  corporate  body  of  fellows 
and  scholars  to  enjoy  them. 

41.  A  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library  was  published  by 
James  in  1620.     It  contains  about  20,000  articles.  G^|.jap,« 
Of  these,  no  great  number  are  in  English,  and  such  otsSZu 
as  there  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  than  the  year  "**~3r. 

1 600 :  Bodley,  perhaps,  had  been  rather  negligent  of  poetry 
and  plays.  The  editor  observes,  that  there  were  in  the  library 
three  or  four  thousand  volumes  in  modem  languages.  This 
catalogue  b  not  classed,  but  alphabetical ;  which  James  men- 
tions as  something  new,  remarking  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  of  classification,  and  that  in  the  German  catalogues 
we  find  grammars  entered  under  the  head  of  philosophy. 
One  published  by  Draud,  Bibliotheca  Classica,  sive  Cata- 
logus  Officinalis,  Frankfort,  1625,  is  hardly  worth  mention. 
It  professes  to  be  a  general  list  of  printed  books  ;  but,  as  the 
number  seems  to  be  not  more  than  30,000,  all  in  Latin,  it 
must  be  very  defective.  About  two-fiflhs  of  the  whole  are 
theological.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Sion  College, 
founded  in  1631,  was  printed  in  1650:  it  contains  eight  or 
nine  thousand  volumes.' 

42.  The  library  of  Leyden  had  been  founded  by  the  first 
Prince  of  Orange.     Scaliger  bequeathed  his  own  to  oooUaiotai 
it;  and  it  obtained  the  Oriental  manuscripts  of  Grolius.  ubrwiw. 
A  catalogue  had  been  printed  by  Peter  Bertius  as  eariy  as 
1597.*    Many  public  and  private  libraries  either  now  began 

>  OMMib.  %irt.  809.      'iBMoiwBrilwnko.      •  JvgWr,Htal.UftlHsito,e.S. 
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the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  then  latclj  brought  to  EuropOi 
which  is  not  in  a  different  language,  but  merely  the  Hebrew 
written  in  Samaritan  characters,  is  deserving  of  preference 
above  what  is  called  the  Masorctic  text,  from  which  the  Pro- 
testant versions  are  taken.  The  variations  between  these  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  a  &vorite  hypothesis  borrowed 
from  the  rabbis,  but  strenuously  maintained  by  the  generality 
of  Protestants,  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion is  perfectly  incorrupt^  Morin's  opinion  was  opposed 
by  Buxtorf  and  Hottinger,  and  by  other  writers  even  of  the 
Romish  Church.  It  has,  however,  been  countenanced  by 
Simon  and  Kennicott  The  integrity  at  least  of  the  Hebrew 
copies  was  gradually  given  up ;  and  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  they  differ  greaUy  among  themselves.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  was  first  published  in  1645,  several  years  after 
this  controversy  began,  by  Sionita,  editor  of  the  Parisian 
Polyglott  This  edition,  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Le 
Jay,  contains  most  that  is  in  the  Polyglott  of  Antwerp,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament 

26.  An  epoch  was  made  in  Hebrew  criticism  by  a  work  of 
▼omu  ^uis  Cappel,  professor  of  that  language  at  Saumur, 
pointa  the  Arcanum  Punctuationis  RevelaUim,  in  1624.  He 
J^l^gjj*  maintained  in  this  an  opinion  promulgated  by  Elias 
Levita,  and  held  by  the  first  reformers  tend  many 
other  Protestants  of  the  highest  authority,  though  contrary  to 
that  vulgar  orthodoxy  which  is  always  omnivorous,  that  the 
vowel-points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certain  Jews  of 
Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century.  They  had  been  generally 
deemed  coeval  with  the  language,  or  at  least  brought  in  by 
Esdras  through  divine  inspiration.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  an  hypothesis  clashed  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind ; 
and  Cappel  was  obliged  to  publish  his  work  in  Holland.  The 
Protestants  looked  upon  it  as  too  great  a  concession  in  fiivor  of 
the  Vulgate,  which,  hiaving  been  translated  before  the  Masore- 
tic punctuation,  on  CappeFs  hypothesis,  had  been  applied  to 
the  text,  might  now  daun  to  stand  on  higher  ground,  and  was 
not  to  be  judged  by  these  innovations.  After  twenty  ^rears, 
the  younger  Buxtoif  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  antiqmty  of 
vowel-points ;  but  it  b  now  confessed  that  the  victory  remained 
with  Otppel,  ^o  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Hebrew  criti- 

1  fltaMQ,  p.  £32  i  BehhocB,  ▼.  4Bi. 
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cism.  His  principal  work  is  the  Critica  Sacra,  published  at 
Paris  in  1650,  wherein  he  still  further  discredits  the  existing 
manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  weU  as  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation.^ 

27.  The  rabbinical  literature,  meaning  as  well  the  Talmud 
and  other  ancient  books,  as  those  of  the  later  ages  Hei>row 
since  the  revival  of  intellectual  pursuits  among  the  •ci»oJ»"- 
Jews  of  Spain  and  the  East,  gave  occupation  to  a  considerable 
class  of  scholars.  Several  of  these  belong  to  England,  such 
as  Ainsworth,  Grodwin,  Lightfoot,  Sclden,  and  Pococke.  The 
antiquities  of  Judaism  were  illustrated  bj  Cunsus  in  Jus 
Regium  Hebrseorum,  1623,  and  especially  bj  Selden,  both  in 
the  Uxor  Hebraica  and  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Natural!  et 
Gentium  juxta  Hebrseos.  But  no  one  has  led  a  more  durable 
reputation  in  this  literature  than  Bochart,  a  Protestant 
minister  at  Caen.  His  Geographia  Sacra,  published  in  1646, 
is  not  the  most  famous  of  his  works,  but  the  only  one  which 
falb  within  this  period.  It  displays  great  learning  and  saga- 
city ;  but  it  was  impossible,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
he  could  tlioroughly  elucidate  this  subject  at  a  time  when  we 
knew  comparatively  little  of  modem  Asia,  and  had  few  good 
books  of  traveb.  A  similar  observation  might  of  course  be 
applied  to  his  Hierozoicon,  on  the  animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Both  these  works,  however,  were  much  extolled 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

28.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Sjrriac  languages,  which  approach 
so  closely  to  Hebrew  that  the  best  scholars  in  the  ciuJiIm 
latter  are  rarely  unacquainted  with  them,  besides  •ndSjttao. 
the  Buxtorfs,  we  find  Ferrari,  author  of  a  Syriac  lexicon, 
published  at  Rome  in  1622 ;  Louis  de  Dieu  of  Leyden,  whose 
Syriac  grammar  appeared  in  1626;  and  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  edited 
by  Gabriel  Sionita,  in  1642.  A  Syriac  college  for  the 
Haronites  of  Libanus  had  been  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory 
XIIL;  but  it  did  not  as  yet  produce  any  thing  of  import- 
ance. 

>  SiiBOiL,   Behborn,   ke,     A  detalM  vtmvla.    Sehnlteoi  wm  Um  flnt,  aeeord- 

•Cfonnt  of  this  controrenj  about  towvI*  log  to  D»the,  who  proved  that  ndtber 

points  betw«CTi  Cappel  and  the  Baztorft  partj  could  be  reekooMl  wboUr  TktoH* 

wlU  be  found  In  tbe  12tb  Tolome  of  the  oua.    It  Mana,  bowever,  that  the  poiati 

Biblfotb^qoe  UolTernelle ;  and  a  ahorter  now  In  oae  are  acknowledged  to  be  earn. 

frMs  in  Elebbom'a  BoMtnaf  in  daa  paratlTelv  modem.    Datbe,  Pnalbtto  ad 

alte  IVfttament,  toI.  1.  p.  24X  VTalteml  Prok^oaMna,  Upa.  1777,  p.  87.— 

(It  h*  not  nolvenaUy  aiowd,  that  fappel  1847. J 
waa  alto«ttb«r  In  tbe  right  about  Hebrew 
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29.  But  a  language  incompaniblj  more  rich  in  literary 
^^^^j^  treasures,  and  long  neglected  by  Europe,  began  now 
to  take  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  learning. 
Scaliger  deserves  the  glory  of  being  the  first  real  Arabic 
scholar ;  for  Postel,  Christman,  and  a  very  few  more  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  hardly  worth  notice.  His  friend  Ca- 
saubon,  who  extols  his  acquirements,  as  usual,  very  highly, 
devoted  himself  some  time  to  this  study.  But  Scaliger  made 
use  of  the  language  chiefiy  to  enlarge  his  own  vast  sphere  of 
erudition.  He  published  nothing  on  the  subject ;  but  his  col- 
lections became  the  base  of  Bapheling's  Arabic  lexicon,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  were  &r  more  extensive  than  what  appears 
in  that  work.  He  who  properly  added  this  language  to  the 
domain  of  learning  was  Erpenius,  a  native  of  Gorcum,  who^ 
2^^^  at  an  early  age,  had  gmned  so  unrivalled  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Oriental  languages  as  to  be  appointed 
professor  of  them  at  Leyden,  in  1613.  He  edited,  the  same 
year,  the  above-mentioned  lexicon  of  Kapheling,  and  published 
a  grammar,  which  might  not  only  be  account^  the  first  com- 
posed in  Europe  that  deserved  the  name,  but  became  the 
guide  to  most  later  scholars.  Erpenius  gave  several  other 
works  to  the  world,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  Scriptures.*  Golius,  his  successor  in  the  Oriental 
Q^^  chair  at  Leyden,  besides  publishing  a  lexicon  of  the 
language,  which  is  said  to  be  still  the  most  copious, 
elaborate,  and  complete  that  has  {4)peared,'  and  several  edi- 
tions of  Arabic  writings,  poetical  and  historical,  contributed  • 
still  more  extensively  to  bring  the  range  of  Arabian  literature 
before  the  world.  He  enriched  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts,  collected  in  his  travels,  the  library  of  Leyden,  to 
which  Scaliger  liad  bequeathed  forty.*  The  manuscripts 
belonging  to  Erpenius  found  their  way  to  Cambridge ;  while, 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  Laud,  psurtly  by  later  accessions, 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  became  extremely  rich  in  this 
line.  The  much  larger  collection  in  the  Escurial  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  formed  under  Philip  lU.  England  was 
now  as  conspicuous  in  Arabian  as  in  Hebrew  learning.  Sel- 
den.  Greaves,  and  Pococke,  especially  the  last,  who  was  pro- 
bably equal  to*  any  Oriental  scholar  whom  Europe  had  hitherto 
produced,  by  translations  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 

>  BioCT.  UnlT. 

•  J«niMh.  PneflUio  in  Mmliiiki  Thmxmu  Uogmuam  OritateltaB,  p,  UO. 

•  Biogr.  UbiT. 
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writmgs  of  the  Saracenic  period,  gave  a  larger  compass  to 
general  erudition.^ 

30.  The  remainmg  languages  of  the  East  are  of  less  unpor- 
tance.  The  Turkish  had  attracted  some  degree  of  ^^^ 
attention  in  the  sixteenth  century:  but  the  first  SMtem 
grammar  was  published  by  Megiser,  in  1612,  a  very  **o«»>»«^ 
slight  performance ;  and  a  better  at  Paris,  by  Du  Ryer,  in 
1630.'  The  Persic  grammar  was  given  at  Rome  by  Raimon- 
di,  in  1614;  by  Dieu,  at  Leyden,  in  1639;  by  Greaves,  at 
London,  in  1641  and  1649.'  An  Armenian  dictionary,  by 
Rivoli,  1621,  seems  the  only  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  ancient  language  during  this  period.^  Athanasius  Kir- 
cher,  a  man  of  inmiense  erudition,  restored  the  Coptic,  of 
whidi  Europe  had  been  wholly  ignorant  Those  farther  east- 
ward had  not  yet  begun  to  enter  into  the  studies  of  Europe. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  Indian ;  but  some  Chinese  manu- 
scripts had  been  brought  to  Rome  and  Madrid  as  early  as 
1580 ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  two  Jesuits,  Roger  and  Ricci, 
both  missionaries  in  China,  were  the  first  who  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  language  to  translate  from  it'  But 
scarcely  any  fiirther  advance  took  place  before  the  middle  of 
the  centory. 


Sectiov  IY. 

On  OMgnplij  and  HlrtQiy. 


31.  PuRGHAS,  an  English  clergyman,  imbued  by  nature^ 
like  Hakluyt,  with  a  strong  bias  towards  geographi-  puehMi 
cal  studies,  after  having  formed  an  extensive  library  p*%»*»- 
in  that  department,  and  consulted,  as  he  professes,  above  1,200 
authors,  pubUshed  the  first  volume  of  his  Pilgrim,  a  collection 
of  voyages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  1613:  four  more 
followed  in  1625.  The  accuracy  of  this  useful  compiler  has 
been  denied  by  those  who  have  had  better  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  probably  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hakluyt ;  but  his 
labor  was  hr  more  comprehensive.    The  Pilgrim  was,  at  all 

1  Jcnteeh ;  ■ebhotn;  Blofr.  Uabmalto ;  Blofr.  Brittmaiaa. 
•  Behbom,  T.  S87.  •Id.,8».  'Id^KL  ■U^SI. 
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events,  a  great  source  of  knowledge  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Purchas.^ 

32.  Olearius  was  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to 
oiearioi  Muscovy  and  Persia  from  1633  to  1639.  His 
andPietro  travels,  in  German,  were  published  in  1647,  and 
**"*^*"**  have  been  several  times  reprinted  and  translated. 
He  has  well  described  the  barbarism  of  Russia  and  the  despo- 
tism of  Persia;  he  is  diffuse  and  episodical,  but  not  weari- 
some ;  he  observes  well  and  relates  faithfully ;  all  who  have 
known  the  countries  he  has  visited  are  said  to  speak  well  of 
him.'  Pietro  della  Yalle  is  a  far  more  amusing  writer.  He 
has  thrown  his  traveb  over  Syria  and  Persia  into  the  form  of 
letters  written  from  time  to  time,  and  which  he  professes  to 
have  recovered  from  his  correspondents.  This  perhaps  b  not 
a  very  probable  story,  both  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
letters,  and  the  want  of  that  reference  to  the  present  time  and 
to  small  passing  events,  which  such  as  are  authentic  com- 
monly exhibit  His  observations,  however,  on  all  the  coun- 
tries he  visited,  especially  Persia,  are  apparently  consistent 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  from  later  traveUers. 
Gibbon  says  that  none  have  better  observed  Persia ;  but  his 
vanity  and  prolixity  are  insufferable.  Yet  I  think  that  Della 
Yalle  can  hardly  be  reckoned  tedious ;  and  if  he  is  a  little 
egotistical,  the  usual  and  almost  laudable  characteristic  of 
travellers,  this  gives  a  liveliness  and  racy  air  to  his  narrative. 
What  his  wife,  the  Lady  Maani,  an  Assyrian  Christian,  whom 
he  met  with  at  Bagdad,  and  who  accompanied  him  through  his 
long  wanderings,  may  really  have  been,  we  can  only  judge 
from  his  eulogies  on  her  beauty,  her  fidelity,  and  her  courage ; 
but  she  throws  an  air  of  romance  over  his  adventures,  not 
unpleasing  to  the  reader.  The  travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle 
took  place  from  1614  to  1626;  but  the  book  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1650,  and  has  been  translated  into  different 
languages. 

33.  The  Lexicon  Geographicum  of  Ferrari,  in  1627,  was 
Lexicon  of  the  chief  general  work  on  geography :  it  is  alphabeti- 
'^^^  cal,  and  contains  9,600  articles.  The  errors  have 
been  corrected  in  later  editions,  so  that  the  first  would  proba- 
bly be  required  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  its 
author's  age.' 

>  Biogr.  UniT. :  PtnkerioD'f  OQU«etioQ       «  Btocr.  Uidvissril^ 
of  Voya««B  and  TnT«ls.    The  Utter  does       •  Salfl,  xl.  418 ;  Bio^r.  Unl^ 
Bot  Tttlue  PoretaM  hlghlj  far  tmrrmtnam, 
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84.  The  best  mcasare,  perhaps,  of  geographical  science,  are 
the  maps  published  from  time  to  time,  as  perfectly  ibptor 
for  the  most  part,  we  may  presume,  as  their  editors  ^i*^- 
could  render  them.  If  we  compare  the  map  of  the  world  in 
the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  sive  Novus  Atlas  of  Blaew 
in  1648  with  that  of  the  edition  of  Ortelius  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  1612,  the  improvements  will  not  appear  exceedingly 
great  America  is  still  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Straits  of 
Anian,  about  lat  GO ;  but  the  coast  to  the  south  is  made  to 
trend  away  more  than  before :  on  the  N.  £.  coast  we  find 
Davis*s  Sea,  and  EstoUland  has  vanished  to  give  way  to 
Greenland.  Canada  continues  to  be  most  inaccurately  laid 
down,  tliough  there  is  a  general  idea  of  lakes  and  rivers 
better  than  in  Ortelius.  Scandinavia  b  far  better,  and  tolera- 
bly correct.  In  the  South,  Terra  del  Fuego  termmates  in 
Cape  Horn,  instead  of  being  united  to  Terra  Australis :  but, 
in  the  East,  Corea  ap|>ears  as  an  oblong  island;  the  Sea  of 
Aral  is  not  set  down,  and  the  Wall  of  China  is  placed  north 
of  the  fiftieth  paralleL  India  is  very  much  too  small,  and  the 
shape  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  wholly  inaccurate.  But  a  com- 
parison with  the  map  of  Ilakluyt,  mentioned  in  our  second 
volume,  will  not  exhibit  so  much  superiority  of  Blaew*s  Atlas. 
The  latter,  however,  shows  more  knowledge  of  the  interior 
country,  especially  in  North  America,  and  a  better  outline  in 
many  parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  maps  of  particular 
regions  in  Europe  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  numerous* 
Speed's  maps,  1646,  appear  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of 
Blaew ;  but  several  of  the  errors  are  the  same.  Considering 
the  progress  of  commerce,  especially  that  of  the  Dutch,  during 
this  half-century,  we  may  rather  be  surprised  at  the  defective 
state  of  these  maps. 

35.  Two  histories  of  general  reputation  were  published  in 
the  Italian  language  during  these  fifty  years :  one,  D^Ttk  tad 
of  the  civil  wars  in  France  by  Davila,  in  1630;  and  B^itt^^ttto. 
another,  of  those  in  Flanders  by  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  Both 
of  these  had  the  advantage  of  interesting  subjects :  they  had 
been  sufiiciently  conversant  with  the  actors  to  know  much 
and  to  judge  well,  without  that  particular  responsibility  which 
tempts  an  historian  to  prevarication.  They  were  bc^h  men 
of  cool  and  sedate  tempers,  accustomed  to  tlunk  policy  a  game 
in  which  the  strong  play  with  the  weak ;  obtuse,  especially 
the  former,  in  moral  sentiment;  but,  on  this  aecoonty  not 
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Section  V. 

On  tlM  Qmmnl  Steto  of  Utentvr*. 

87.  Of  the  Italian  and  other  Continental  uniTersities,  we 
have  little  to  saj  beyond  what  may  be  collected  from  uniTmi' 
the  general  tenor  of  this  literary  history,  that  they  **~* 
contributed  little  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  have  paid  most  attention,  and,  adhering  |)ertinaciously  to 
their  ancient  studies,  were  left  behind  in  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind.  They  were,  indeed,  not  less  crowded  with 
scholars  than  before,  being  the  necessary  and  prescribed  road 
to  lucrative  professions.  In  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  — 
sciences  the  two  former  of  which,  at  least,  did  not  claim  to  be 
progressive,  —  they  might  sustain  a  respectable  posture:  in 
philosophy,  and  even  in  polite  letters,  they  were  less  promi- 
nent. 

38.  The  English  universities  are,  in  one  point  of  view,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their  Bodi««»n 
great  endowments  created  a  resident  ch&Sj  neither  ubrwy 
teachers  nor  students,  who  might  devote  an  unbroken 
leisure  to  learning  with  the  advantage  of  that  command  of 
books  which  no  other  course  of  life  could  have  afforded.  It 
is  true  that  in  no  age  has  the  number  of  tiiese  been  great; 
but  the  diligence  of  a  few  is  enough  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
laziness  of  many.  The  century  began  with  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  fortune  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  formed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whatever  it  may  since  have  been,  one 
great  cause  of  her  literary  distinction.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
with  a  munificence  which  has  rendered  his  name  more  immor- 
tal than  the  foundation  of  a  family  could  have  done,  bestowed 
on  the  university  a  library  collected  by  him  at  great  cost, 
building  a  magnificent  room  for  its  reception,  and  bequeathed 
large  funds  for  its  increase.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1G06 ;  and  Casaubon  has,  very  shortly  afterwards,  given  such 
an  account  of  the  university  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  as  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  though  it 
contains  some  of  those  mistakes  into  which  a  stranger  is  apt 
to  fall. 

89.  ^  I  wrote  you  word,"  he  says  in  July,  1618,  to  one  of 
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hid  correspondents,  ^  a  month  since,  that  I  was  going  to  Ox- 
CMftoboD's  ^^^  ^°  order  to  visit  that  university  and  its  library, 
■ccountof  of  which  I  had  heard  much.  Every  thing  proved  be- 
ozford.  yond  my  expectation.  The  colleges  are  numerous, 
most  of  them  very  rich.  The  revenues  of  these  colleges  main- 
tain above  two  thousand  students,  generally  of  respectable 
parentage,  and  some  even  of  the  first  nobility  ;  for  what  we 
call  the  habits  of  pedagogues  {pttdagogica  vit4E  ratio)  is  not 
found  in  these  English  colleges.  Learning  is  here  cultivated 
in  a  liberal  style  ;  the  heads  of  houses  live  handsomely,  even 
splendidly,  like  men  of  rank.  Some  of  them  can  spend  ten 
thousand  livres  [about  £1,000  at  that  time,  if  I  mistake  not] 
by  the  year.  I  much  approved  the  mode  in  which  pecuniary 
concerns  are  kept  distinct  from  the  business  of  learning.' 
Many  still  are  found,  who  emulate  the  liberality  of  their 
predecessors.  Hence  new  buildings  rise  every  day;  even 
some  new  colleges  are  raised  from  the  foundation ;  some  are 
enlarged,  such  as  that  of  Merton,  over  which  Saville  presides, 
and  several  more.  There  is  one  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
which,  if  it  shoukl  be  completed,  will  be  worthy  of  the  greatest 
admiration.  But  he  left  at  his  death  many  buildings,  which 
he  had  begun,  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which  no  one 
expects  to  see  complete.  None  of  the  colleges,  however, 
attracted  me  so  much  as  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  work 
rather  for  a  king  than  a  private  man.  It  is  certain  that 
Bodley,  living  or  dead,  must  have  expended  200,000  livres 
on  that  building.  The  ground-plot  is  the  figure  of  the  let- 
ter T.  The  part  which  represents  the  perpendicular  stem 
was  formerly  built  by  some  prince,  and  is  very  handsome : 
the  rest  was  added  by  Bodley  with  no  less  magnificence. 
In  the  lower  part  is  a  divinity  school,  to  which  perhaps 
nothing  in  Europe  is  comparable.  It  is  vaulted  with  pecu- 
liar skill.  The  upper  story  is  the  library  itself,  very  well 
built,  and  fitted  with  an  immense  quantity  of  hooks.  Do 
not  imagine  that  such  plenty  of  manuscripts  can  be  found 
here  as  in  the  Royal  Library  (of  Paris)  :  there  are  not 
a  few  manuscripts  in  England,  but  nothing  to  what  the 
king  possesses.  But  the  number  of  printed  books  is  won- 
derful, and  increasing  every  year ;  for  Bodley  has  be- 
queathed a  considerable  revenue  for  that  purpose.    As  long 

>  "  Km  stndloionim  et  rattontt  wpante  rant,  qood  TmU«  ptobcfi."    I  hvm 
glT«&  the  tramlatton  which  twmtd  best;  but  I  mio^  be  mlitilrga. 
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as  I  remained  at  Oxford,  I  passed  whole  dajs  in  the 
library;  for  books  cannot  be  taken  oat,  but  the  library  is 
open  to  all  scholars  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day. 
You  might  always  see,  therefore,  many  of  these  greedily 
enjoying  the  banquet  prepared  for  them,  which  gave  me  no 
sinall  pleasure."^ 

40.  The  E^l  of  Pembroke,  Selden,  and  above  all.  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  greatly  improved  the  Bodleian  Library.  It 
became,  especially  through  the  munificence  of  that  prelate, 
extremely  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  presented  a  collection  made  by  Erpenius  to  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  which,  though  far  behind  that 
of  the  sister  university,  was  enriched  by  many  donations,  and 
became  very  considerable.  Usher  formed  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin ;  an  university  founded  on  the  English 
model,  with  noble  revenues,  and  a  corporate  body  of  fellows 
and  scholars  to  enjoy  them. 

41.  A  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library  was  published  by 
James  in  1620.  It  contains  about  20,000  articles.  o^^taiQ^Q, 
Of  these,  no  great  number  are  in  English,  and  such  oTftDdMiai 
as  there  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  than  the  year  "^'^^r. 
1600:  Bodley,  perhaps,  had  been  rather  negligent  of  poetry 
and  plays.  The  editor  observes,  that  there  were  in  the  library 
three  or  four  thousand  volumes  in  modem  languages.  This 
catalogue  is  not  classed,  but  alphabetical ;  which  James  men- 
tions as  something  new,  remarking  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  of  classification,  and  that  in  the  Grertnan  catalogues 
we  find  grammars  entered  under  the  head  of  philosophy. 
One  published  by  Draud,  Bibliotheca  Classica,  sive  Ckta- 
logus  Officinalis,  Frankfort,  1625,  is  hardly  worth  mention. 
It  professes  to  be  a  general  list  of  printed  books ;  but,  as  the 
number  seems  to  be  not  more  than  30,000,  all  in  Latin,  it 
must  be  very  defective.  About  two-fiflhs  of  the  whole  are 
theological.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Sion  College, 
founded  in  1631,  was  printed  in  1650:  it  contains  eight  or 
nine  thousand  volumes.' 

42.  The  library  of  Leyden  had  been  founded  by  the  first 
Prince  of  Orange.     Scaliger  bequeathed  his  own  to  cooUiMiitai 
it;  and  it  obtained  the  Oriental  manuscripts  of  Golius.  Mbmta*. 
A  catalogue  had  been  printed  by  Peter  Bertius  as  early  as 
1597.'    Many  public  and  private  libraries  either  now  began 
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to  be  formed  in  France,  or  received  great  accessions ;  among 
the  latter,  those  of  the  historian  De  Thoa,  and  the  president 
SeguierJ  No  German  library,  after  that  of  Vienna,  had 
been  so  considerable  as  one  formed  in  the  coarse  of  seve- 
ral ages  by  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  It  con- 
tained many  rare  manuscripts.  On  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Tilly  in  1622,  he  sent  a  number  of  these  to  Bome;  and 
they  long  continued  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican. 
Napoleon,  emulous  of  such  a  precedent,  obtained  thirty-eight 
of  the-  Heidelberg  manuscripts  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino, 
which  were  transmitted  to  Paris.  On  the  restitution  of  these 
in  1815,  it  was  justly  thought  that  prescription  was  not  to  be 
pleaded  by  Rome  for  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  especially  when 
she  was  recovering  what  she  had  lost  by  the  same  right  of 
spoliation  ;  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  replaced  in  the 
library  of  Heidelberg. 

43.  The  Italian  academies  have  been  often  represented  as 
iteiiaa  partaking  in  the  alleged  decline  of  literary  sfHrit  dur- 
•cMdMoim.  ing  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  is 
this  reproach  a  new  one.  Boccalini,  after  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  tells  us  that  these  institutions  once  so  famous 
had  fallen  into  decay ;  their  ardent  zeal  in  literary  exercises 
and  discussions  having  abated  by  time,  so  that,  while  they 
had  once  been  frequented  by  private  men,  and  esteemed  by 
princes,  they  were  now  abuidoned  and  despised  by  alL 
They  petition  Apollo,  therefore,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Rag- 
guagli  di  Pamiisso,  for  a  reform.  But  the  god  replies,  that 
all  things  have  their  old  age  and  decay,  and  as  nothing  can 
prevent  the  neatest  pair  of  slippers  from  wearing  out,  so 
nothing  can  rescue  academies  from  a  similar  lot;  hence  he 
can  o^y  advise  them  to  suppress  the  worst,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  others.*  If  only  such  a  counsel  were  required, 
the  institution  of  academies  in  general  would  not  perish. 
And,  in  fact,  we  really  find  that  while  some  societies  of  this 
class  came  to  nothing,  as  is  always  the  case  with  self-consti- 
tuted bodies,  the  seventeenth  century  had  births  of  its  own  to 
boast,  not  inferior  to  the  older  progeny  of  the  last  age.  The 
Academy  of  Humorists  at  Rome  was  one  of  these.  It  arose 
casually  at  the  marriage  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Mancini 
family,  and  took  the  same  line  as  many  have  done,  reciting 
verses  and   discourses,  or   occasionally  representing  plays. 
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The  -tragedy  of  Demetrius,  by  Rocco,  one  of  this  academy, 
is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  age.  The  Apatisti  of  Flo- 
rence took  their  name  from  Fioretti,  who  had  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Udeno  Nisielo,  Academico  Apatista.  The 
Rozzi  of  Siena,  whom  the  government  had  suppressed  in 
1568,  revived  again  in  1605,  and  rivalled  another  society  of 
the  same  city,  the  Intronati.  The  former  especially  dedicated 
their  time  to  pastoral  in  the  rustic  dialect  (commedia  rttstt' 
cale),  a  species  of  dramatic  writing  that  might  amuse  at  the 
moment,  and  was  designed  for  no  other  end,  though  several  of 
these  farces  are  extant,* 

44.  The  Academy  Delia  Crusca,  which  had  more  solid 
objects  for  the  advantage  of  letters  in  view,  has  been  ^^ 
mentioned  in  another  place.  But  that  of  the  Lincei, 
founded  by  Frederic  Cesi,  stands  upon  a  higher  ground  than 
any  of  the  rest.  This  young  man  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1585, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Acqua  Sparta,  a  father  and  a  ^mily 
known  only  for  their  pride  and  ignorance.  But  nature  had 
created  in  Cesi  a  philosophic  mind :  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
of  similar  dispositions,  he  gave  his  entire  regard  to  science, 
and  projected  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  an  academy, 
that  is,  a  private  association  of  friends  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which,  with  reference  to  their  desire  of  piercing  with 
acute  discernment  into  the  depths  of  truth,  he  denominated 
the  Lynxes.  Their  device  was  that  animal,  with  its  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  and  tearing  a  Cerberus  with  its  claws  ; 
thus  intimating  that  they  were  prepared  for  war  against  error 
and  falsehood.  The  church,  always  suspicious,  and  inclined 
to  make  common  cause  with  all  established  tenets,  gave  them 
some  trouble,  though  neither  theology  nor  politics  entered 
into  their  scheme.  This  embraced,  as  in  their  academies, 
poetry  and  elegant  literature ;  but  physical  science  was  their 
peculiar  object.  Porta,  Galileo,  Colonna,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  both  of  Italy  and  the  Transalpine  coun- 
tries, were  enrolled  among  the  Lynxes ;  and  Cesi  is  said  to 
have  framed  rather  a  visionary  plan  of  a  general  combination 
of  philosophers,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which 
should  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  Europe.  The  constitu- 
tions of  this  imaginary  order  were  even  published  in  1624 : 
they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  realized,  but,  from  the 
organization  and  secrecy  that  seem  to  have  been  their  ele- 
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■hbIb.  wi^bA  not  iMfuUdh^  hsFe  drawn  donrn  n  pfOBCcutkm 
npon  themadres,  or  eren  icadered  the  name  of  phikooph j 
obooxion&  Oesi  &d  in  1630 ;  and  his  Academj  of  Ljnxea 
dm  not  long  enrive  tlie  loss  of  their  diidl^ 

4^  The  tideof  pnfaiicopHBon  hnd  hitherto  aei  regoiarij  in 
one  direction;  ancient  tioKS, ancient  learnii^, ancient 
wisdoMand  ¥irtoe,  were  regarded  with  nnqiialified 
renemtioo;  the  very  oom«e  of  natore  was  harcQj 
beiiered  to  be  the  same,  and  a  <v»nfnn«  degeneracj 
was  thought  to  havie  over^iread  the  earth  and  its  inhalMtants. 
This  had  been  at  its  height  in  the  first  centoij  after  the 
rerrral  of  letters ;  the  preja£oe  in  hvor  of  the  past,  alwajs 
current  with  the  old,  who  affect  to  dictate  the  m*^g«f  of 
experieaoe,  conspiring  with  the  genuine  faistre  of  dassical 
fileratiire  and  ancient  hislofy,  which  dazzled  the  joothful 
sdiolar.  But  this  aretooracj  of  learning  was  now  assailed 
bj  a  new  power  which  had  risen  op  in  sufficient  strength  to 
dispote  the  pre-eminence.  We,  said  Bacon,  are  the  tme 
ancients:  widit  we  call  the  andqaitj  of  the  world  was  bat  its 
infimcT.  This  thought,  eqaaUj  jnst  and  brilliant,  was  caught 
up  and  edxied  bj  manj:  it  wiU  be  repeatedly  found  in  l^btr 
worio.  It  became  a  question  whetho-  the  modems  had  not 
really  left  behind  their  progeniton ;  and  though  it  has  been 
hinteid,  that  a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders  sees  fiuther  than 
the  giant,  this  is,  in  one  sense,  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute.' 
46.  Taasoni  was  one  of  the  first  who  combated  the  estab- 
lished prejudice  by  maintaining  that  modem  times  are  not 
infervH'  to  ancient :  it  wdl  beoune  his  intrefMd  disposition.* 
But  Landlotti,  an  Italian  eoeleaiaBtic  and  member  of  seTeral 
academies,  parsaed  this  8ob|ect  in  an  elaborate  work,  intended 
toprore, — first,  that  the  worid  was  neither  morally  worse  imh* 
UKMe  afflicted  by  calamities  than  it  had  been ;  seomdly,  that 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  mankind  had  not  degaKrated.  It 
bears  die  general  title,  L'Hoggidi,  To-Day ;  and  b  through- 
out a  ridicule  of  those  whom  he  calls  Hoggidiani,  perpetual 
dedaimers  against  the  present  state  of  things.  He  is  a  very 
copious  and  learned  writer,  and  no  friend  to  antiquity ;  each 
chapter  being  entitled  Disinganno,  and  intended  to  remove 
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some  false  prejudice.  The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1628;  the  second,  after  the  author's  death,  not  till  1658. 
Lancilotti  wrote  another  book,  with  somewhat  a  similar  object, 
entitled  Farfalloni  de^'  Antichi  Istorid,  and  designed  to  turn 
the  ancient  historians  into  ridicule;  with  a  gOK)d  deal  of 
pleasantry,  but  chiefij  on  account  of  stories  which  no  one  in 
his  time  would  have  believed.  The  same  ground  was  taken 
soon  afterwards  by  an  English  divine,  George  Hakewill,  in 
his  Apology,  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
God  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  published  in  1627. 
This  is  designed  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  that  perpetual  and 
universal  decay  in  nature  which  many  suppose.  It  is  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  many  absurd  notions  which  seem  to 
have  prevailed ;  some  believing  that  even  physical  nature,  the 
sun  and  stars,  the  earth  and  waters,  were  the  worse  for  wear. 
A  greater  number  thought  this  true  of  man :  his  age,  his  size, 
his  strength,  his  powers  of  mind,  were  all  supposed  to  have 
been  deteriorated.  Hakewill  patiently  and  learnedly  refuted 
all  this.  The  moral  character  of  antiquity  he  shows  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  animadverting  especially  on  the  Romans. 
The  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  most  disputable, 
chapters  are  those  which  relate  to  the  literary  merits  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  latter.  In  this  he 
anticipates  Wotton,  who  had  more  to  say.  Hakewill  goes 
much  too  &r  in  calling  Sidnejr's  Arcadia  ^  nothing  inferior  to 
the  choicest  piece  among  the  ancients ;  **  and  even  thinks  ^  he 
should  not  much  wrong  Virgil  by  matching  him  with  Du 
Bartas.**  The  learning  shown  in  this  treatise  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  but  Hakewill  has  no  taste,  and  cannot  perceive  any  real 
superiority  in  the  ancients.  Compared  with  Lancilotti,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  liveliness,  perhaps  even  in  learning ;  but  I 
have  not  observed  that  he  has  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
Italian,  whose  publication  was  but  four  years  earlier. 

47.  Browne's  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  displays  a  great 
deal  of  erudition,  but  scarcely  raises  a  high  notion  ^,^,,0.1, 
of  Browne  himself  as  a  philosopher,  or  of  the  state  of   vtUgr 
physical  knowledge  in  England.    The  errors  he  in-  ^'^*** 
dicates  are  such  as  none  but  illiterate  persons,  we  should  think, 
were  likely  to  hokl ;  and  I  believe  that  few  on  the  Continent, 
so  late  as  1646,  would  have  required  to  have  them  exploded 
with  such  an  ostentation  of  proof.    Who  did  not  know  that 
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the  phoenix  is  a  fahle  ?  Browne  was  where  the  learned  in 
Europe  had  been  seventy  years  before,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  saturate  their  minds  with  bad  books 
till  they  have  little  room  for  any  thing  new  that  is  better.  A 
man  of  so  much  credulity  and  such  an  irregular  imagination 
as  Browne  was  almost  sure  to  believe  in  witchcraft  and  aU 
sorts  of  spiritual  agencies.  In  no  respect  did  he  go  in 
advance  of  his  age,  unless  we  make  an  exception  for  his 
declaration  against  persecution.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond 
of  those  trifling  questions  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  school- 
men and  their  contemporaries  introduced ;  as  whether  a  man 
has  fewer  ribs  than  a  woman,  whether  Adam  and  Eve  had 
navels,  whether  Mcthusaleh  was  the  oldest  man ;  the  prob- 
lems of  children  put  to  adults.  With  a  strong  curiosity  and 
a  real  love  of  truth,  Browne  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  merely 
empirical  mind:  he  is  at  sea  with  sails  and  a  rudder,  but 
without  a  compass  or  log-book ;  and  has  so  little  notion  of 
any  laws  of  nature,  or  of  any  inductive  reasoning  either  as 
to  efficient  or  final  causes,  that  he  never  seems  to  judge  any 
thing  to  be  true  or  false  except  by  experiment 

48.  In  concluding  our  review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
life  and  Selected  Pinelli,  as  a  single  model  of  the  literary 
ehaxmcteraf  character,  which,  loving  and  encouraging  knowledge, 
Pdresc  ^  ^^^  ^^^  jj^^|^  distinguished  by  any  writings  to  fall 
naturally  within  the  general  subject  of  these  volumes.  The 
period  which  we  now  bring  to  a  close  will  furnish  us  with  a 
much  more  considerable  instance.  Nicolas  Peiresc  was  bom 
in  1580,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Provence,  which  had  for  some 
generations  held  judicial  offices  in  the  Parliament  of  Aix. 
An  extraordinary  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge  charac- 
terized Peiresc  from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  being  of  a  weak 
constitution  as  well  as  ample  fortune,  though  he  retained, 
like  his  family,  an  honorable  post  in  the  parliament,  his  time 
was  principally  devoted  to  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  an 
enlightened  scholar.  Like  Pinelli,  he  delighted  in  the  rari- 
ties of  art  and  antiquity ;  but  his  own  superior  genius,  and 
the  vocation  of  that  age  towards  science,  led  him  on  to  a  far 
more  extensive  field  of  inquiry.  We  have  the  life  of  Peiresc 
written  by  his  countryman  and  intimate  friend  Gassendi ;  and 
no  one  who  has  any  sympathy  with  science  or  with  a  noble 
character  will  read  it  without  pleasure.  Few  books,  indeed, 
of  that  period  are  more  full  of  casual  information. 
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49.  Peiresc  travelled  much  in  the  early  part  of  his  life : 
be  was  at  Rome  in  1600,  and  came  to  England  and  Holland 
in  1606.  The  hard  drinking,  even  of  our  learned  men/ 
disconcerted  his  southern  stomach ;  but  he  was  repaid  by  the 
society  of  Camden,  Saville,  and  Cotton.  The  king  received 
Peiresc  courteously,  and  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  On  returning  to  hb  native  province,  he  began  to 
form  his  extensive  collections  of  marbles  and  medals,  but 
esjKJcially  of  natural  history  in  every  line.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  who  observed  the  structure  of  zoophytes,  though  he 
seems  not  to  have  suspected  their  animal  nature.  Petrifac« 
tions  occupied  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  framed  a  theory  of 
them  which  Gassendi  exphiins  at  length,  but  whicli,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  the  truth.*  Botany  was  among  hb  favor- 
ite studies ;  and  Europe  owes  to  him,  according  to  Gassendi, 
the  Indian  jessamine,  the  gourd  of  Mecca,  the  real  £g3rptian 
papyrus,  which  b  not  that  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus. 
He  first  planted  ginger,  as  well  as  many  other  Oriental  plants, 
in  an  European  garden,  and  also  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which, 
however,  he  could  not  obtain  fruit 

50.  Peiresc  was  not  less  devoted  to  astronomy :  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  dbcoveries  of  (ialileo  than  he  set  himself 
to  procure  a  telesco{)e,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  1610,  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  moons  of  Jupiter, 
It  even  oecurred  to  him  that  these  might  serve  to  ascertain 
the  longitude,  though  he  did  not  follow  up  the  idea.  Galileo 
indeed,  with  a  stiU  more  inventive  mind,  and  with  more  of 
mathematics,  seems  to  have  stood  in  tlie  way  of  Peiresc.  He 
took,  as  far  as  appears,  no  great  pains  to  publbh  hb  re- 
searches ;  contenting  himself  with  tbe  intercourse  of  literary 
men  who  passed  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  could  maintain 
correspondence.  Several  discoveries  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
Gassendi:  of  their  originality  I  cannot  venture  to  decide. 
"  From  hb  retreat,''  says  another  biographer,  "  Peiresc  gave 
more  encouragement  to  letters  than  any  prince,  more  even 
than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  some  time  afterwards, 
founded  tlie  French  Academy.  Worthy  to  have  been  called 
by  Bayle  the  attometf^eneral  of  literature,  he  kept  always  on 
the  level  of  progressive  science,  publbhed  manuscripts  at  hb 
own  expense,  followed  the  labors  of  the  learned  throogfaout 
Europe,  and  gave  them  an  active  impube  by  hb  own  aid." 

t  OMModl,  Tlte  PdNKll,  p.  U.  *  p.  147. 
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bcali<rer,  Saimaaiub,  HoirUadnB.  Erdier,  iy[« 
Vuiuifc-  art  Iju:  satut  &,  iht  ^nsal  nsmet  of  JE-ixroj it-  ^ri«i^ 
•fitiifiiec  ur  vardciut  kind-  ai  lilieralirr.^  He  j^xAilMT-ikr^  s^-z^ 
ianiM.'!' :  bin  frome  of'  liir  letten-  have  been  eckli«^cs«*<L 

f'l.  TiH  ciianMaer  of"  Peirest"  wae  amiable    aKua    nmTa--  — 5 
aoiou^  iIi^  irieIld^ :  hat  be-  wae  too  nmcL  abrar-i*c««I   izi  xiat    ^ 
uf  kmnrieajre  ior  infiijiid  roiiTW>«tiafii-     For  ti^e-   w ■■■■>€,    xt^-j 
iiifr  iijif5:ra]iii»'r  iiiiurmt  w-.  he  ditdiked  tbe  hodt^rjr    irf  i*-i*ci- 
guiimi^  uuiuiijfr  xalnablt-  irom  ibe  trifief  antd     ^^^tswa^^ML.     i 
wnjijii  aioue  tu^T"  f^juid  txiirrewe.-     Poesibhr  tlxc- 
buiL  wset  m  A':::,  it  tLt  a^n  t)f  Peirew:,  ira?  sacrli 
exoe^re  ia»TJdioo«Ki«i,  be  mifrbl  aroid.     In  hi^ 
fur  new  tnniife.  be  became  Mimewbai  crednloaE ; 
peiiiapf  eaPT  to  be  aToided.  vUlle  tbe  accnmnbitJozs    of  1— 
proceeded  m'.*re  mjudjj  tban   tbe   aBcenammeoS     cif    aiasi  -_ 
bnR>-      Bm,  fjr  a  jreiiuiiie  li^HiraiiiT  of  miud  a»d    «=jct«sfe>-^' 
atlaimDent*   in   ku'jwledfre,   rerx  few   csd   lie    ininjaaii    r    1 
J'eirebc ;   nor^  amoti?  iiii>**  wbo  have  resembled  Lim    2b    t-Li.* 
fuiplorBkeiit  of  wejtiib  and  leisure-  do  I  know  tbat  anjr  ■'  ■  — 
bare  de^oeoded  to  jK^^iitT  with  eqarJ  lu-tre,  excej*t   cKzr*  rw~: 
ewiatijioftan  of  tbe  next  ffHiK-rat ion,  wbo  apfnyacbed  «o  neArfr 
to  tub  ebaraeter  and  eoarbe  of  life, — Bork  and  Ert^ina- 
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Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Ilolsteiiius,  Kirchcr,  Mersenue,  Grotios, 
Valois,  are  but  some  of  the  great  names  of  Europe  whom  he 
assisted  bj  various  kinds  of  libei*alitj.^  He  published  nothing 
himself;  but  some  of  his  letters  have  been  collected. 

51.  The  character  of  Feiresc  was  amiable  and  unreserved 
among  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  insipid  conversation.  For  the  same  reason, 
his  biographer  informs  us,  he  disliked  the  society  of  women, 
gaining  nothing  valuable  from  the  trifles  and  scandal  upon 
which  alone  they  could  converse.*  Possibly  the  society  of 
both  sexes  at  Aix,  in  the  age  of  Peiresc,  was  such  as,  with  no 
excessive  fastidiousness,  he  might  avoid.  In  his  eagerness 
for  new  truths,  he  became  somewhat  credulous ;  an  error  not 
perhaps  easy  to  be  avoided,  while  the  accumulation  of  facts 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  ascertainment  of  natural 
laws.  But,  for  a  genuine  liberality  of  mind  and  extensive 
attainments  in  knowledge,  very  few  can  be  compared  to 
Peiresc ;  nor,  among  those  who  have  resembled  him  in  this 
employment  of  wealth  and  leisure,  do  I  know  that  any  names 
have  descended  to  posterity  with  equal  lustre,  except  our  two 
countrymen  of  the  next  generation,  who  approached  so  nearly 
to  his  character  and  course  of  life, — Boyle  and  Evelyn. 

t  Biogr.  UoiTexBeUe.  <  Q«aHendi,  p.  219. 
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to  be  formed  in  France,  or  received  great  accessions ;  among 
the  latter,  those  of  the  historian  De  Thoa,  and  the  president 
Seguier.'  No  Grerman  library,  after  that  of  Vienna,  had 
been  so  considerable  as  one  formed  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral ages  by  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  It  con- 
tained many  rare  manuscripts.  On  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Tilly  in  1622,  he  sent  a  number  of  these  to  Rome;  and 
they  long  continued  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican. 
Napoleon,  emulous  of  such  a  precedent,  obtained  thirty-eight 
of  the-  Heidelberg  manuscripts  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino, 
which  were  transmitted  to  Paris.  On  the  restituticm  of  these 
in  1815,  it  was  justly  thought  that  prescription  was  not  to  be 
pleaded  by  Rome  for  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  especially  when 
she  was  recovering  what  she  had  lost  by  the  same  right  of 
spoliation  ;  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  replaced  in  the 
library  of  Heidelberg. 

43.  The  Italian  academies  have  been  often  represented  as 
Italian  partaking  in  the  alleged  decline  of  literary  spirit  dur- 
•c»<»«nte«-  ing  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  is 
this  reproach  a  new  one.  Boccalini,  after  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  tells  us  that  these  institutions  once  so  famous 
had  fallen  into  decay ;  their  ardent  zeal  in  literary  exercises 
and  discussions  having  abated  by  time,  so  that,  while  they 
had  once  been  frequented  by  private  men,  and  esteemed  by 
princes,  they  were  now  abfmdoned  and  despised  by  all. 
They  petition  Apollo,  therefore,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Rag- 
guagli  di  Pamasso,  for  a  reform.  But  the  god  replies,  that 
all  things  have  their  old  age  and  decay,  and  as  nothing  can 
prevent  the  neatest  pair  of  slippers  from  wearing  out,  so 
nothing  can  rescue  academies  from  a  similar  lot ;  hence  he 
can  only  advise  them  to  suppress  the  worst,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  others.*  If  only  such  a  counsel  were  required, 
the  institution  of  academies  in  general  would  not  perish. 
And,  in  fact,  we  really  find  that  while  some  societies  of  this 
class  came  to  nothing,  as  is  always  the  case  with  self-consti- 
tuted bodies,  the  seventeenth  century  had  births  of  its  own  to 
boast,  not  inferior  to  the  older  progeny  of  the  last  age.  The 
Academy  of  Humorists  at  Rome  was  one  of  these.  It  arose 
casually  at  the  marriage  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  MancJni 
ftimily,  and  took  the  same  line  as  many  have  done,  reciting 
verses  and   discourses,  or   occasionally  representing  plajt. 

i  Jn^Mr,Hlrt.IitteniU  cS.  t  Baa.  xtUL  e.  1. 
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The  tragedy  of  DemetriaB,  by  Rocco,  one  of  this  academy, 
is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  age.  The  Apatisti  of  Flo- 
rence took  their  name  from  Fioretti,  who  had  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Udeno  Nisielo,  Academico  Apatista.  The 
Rozzi  of  Siena,  whom  the  government  had  suppressed  in 
1568,  revived  again  in  1605,  and  rivalled  another  society  of 
the  same  city,  the  Intronati.  The  former  especially  dedicated 
their  time  to  pastoral  in  the  rustic  dialect  (commedta  rusti- 
cale)j  a  species  of  dramatic  writing  that  might  amuse  at  the 
moment,  and  was  designed  for  no  other  end,  though  several  of 
these  farces  are  extant^ 

44.  The  Academy  Delia  Crusca,  which  had  more  solid 
objects  for  the  advantage  of  letters  in  view,  has  been 
mentioned  in  another  place.  But  that  of  the  Lincei,  ^^  "°*^' 
founded  by  Frederic  Cesi,  stands  upon  a  higher  ground  than 
any  of  the  rest  This  young  man  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1585, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Acqua  Sparta,  a  fother  and  a  ^mily 
known  only  for  their  pride  and  ignorance.  But  nature  had 
created  in  Cesi  a  philosophic  mind :  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
of  similar  dispositions,  he  gave  his  entire  regard  to  science, 
and  projected  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  an  academy, 
that  is,  a  private  association  of  friends  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which,  with  reference  to  their  desire  of  piercing  with 
acute  discernment  into  the  depths  of  truth,  he  denominated 
the  Lynxes.  Their  device  was  that  animal,  with  its  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  and  tearing  a  Cerberus  with  its  claws  ; 
thus  intimating  that  they  were  prepared  for  war  against  error 
and  falsehood.  The  church,  always  suspicious,  and  inclined 
to  make  common  cause  with  all  established  tenets,  gave  them 
some  trouble,  though  neither  theology  nor  politics  entered 
into  their  scheme.  This  embraced,  as  in  their  academies, 
poetry  and  elegant  literature ;  but  physical  science  was  their 
peculiar  object.  Porta,  Galileo,  Colonna,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  both  of  Italy  and  the  Transalpine  coun- 
tries, were  enrolled  among  the  Lynxes ;  and  Cesi  is  said  to 
have  framed  rather  a  visionary  plan  of  a  general  combination 
of  philosophers,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which 
should  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  Europe.  The  constitu- 
tions of  this  imaginary  order  were  even  published  in  1624: 
they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  realized,  but,  from  the 
organization  and  secrecy  that  seem  to  have  been  their  ele- 
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ments,  might  not  improbably  have  drawn  down  a  proeecotion 
upon  themselyes,  or  eyen  rendered  the  name  of  philosophj 
obnoxious.  Cesi  died  in  1630  ;  and  his  Academy  of  Lynxes 
did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  their  chief.^ 

45.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  had  hitherto  set  r^ularly  in 

one  direction ;  ancient  times,  ancient  learning,  ancient 
for  lAtf.  wisdom  and  virtue,  were  regarded  with  unqualified 
^Jgj^     veneration ;  the  very  course  of  nature  was  hardly 

believed  to  be  the  same,  and  a  oonmion  degeneracy 
was  thought  to  have  overspread  the  earth  and  its  inlmbitants. 
Thb  had  been  at  its  height  in  the  first  century  afler  the 
revival  of  letters ;  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  past,  always 
current  with  the  old,  who  affect  to  dictate  the  maxims  of 
experience,  conspiring  with  the  genuine  lustre  of  classical 
literature  and  ancient  history,  which  dazzled  the  youthful 
scholar.  But  this  aristocracy  of  learning  was  now  assailed 
by  a  new  power  which  had  risen  up  in  sufficient  strength  to 
dilute  the  pre-eminence.  We,  said  Bacon,  are  the  true 
ancients :  what  we  call  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  but  its 
infancy.  This  thought,  equally  just  and  brilliant,  was  caught 
up  and  echoed  by  many :  it  will  be  repeatedly  found  in  later 
woi^  It  became  a  question  whether  the  modems  had  not 
really  left  behind  their  progenitors ;  and  though  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders  sees  farther  than 
the  giant,  this  is,  in  one  sense,  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute.' 

46.  Tassoni  was  one  of  the  first  who  combated  the  estab- 
lished prejudice  by  maintaining  that  modem  times  are  not 
inferior  to  ancient :  it  well  beoune  his  intrepid  disposition." 
But  Lancilotti,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  and  member  of  several 
academies,  pursued  this  subject  in  an  elaborate  work,  intended 
to  prove, — first,  that  the  world  was  neither  morally  worse  nor 
more  afiiicted  by  calamities  than  it  had  been ;  secondly,  that 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  mankind  had  not  degenerated.  It 
bears  the  general  title,  L'Hoggidi,  To-Day ;  and  is  through- 
out a  ridicule  of  those  whom  he  caUs  Hoggidiani,  perpetual 
declaimers  against  the  present  state  of  things.  He  is  a  very 
copious  and  learned  writer,  and  no  friend  to  antiquity ;  each 
chapter  being  entitled  Disinganno,  and  intended  to  reoMve 

1  SiOfl,  zi.l08;  TlnaMMehl,zl.tf,348.  In  mcIrm  imos  eoDvmla  MlJlcOTi  aUqoid, 

*  **  Ae  quenudmodam  pjgnuBiM  hn-  non  lapetcilk  toUen,  Mil  parvi  ftKvrt,  qoi 

meria  glg»ntk  lutdens  longiof  qaam  glgms  ante  not  ftiemnt,  (tobamoft." — Cypftanot. 

protpioer»«  neqoe  tamen  m  glganta  m^  Vita  CampaaaUn,  p,  16. 

rem  habere  aot  dbi  moltom  tribnere  po-  •  Salfl,  xL  881. 

teat,  Ita  noa  tetorum  labociboa  vigUiiaqaa 
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some  false  prejadice.  The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1623;  the  second,  after  the  author's  death,  not  till  1658. 
Lancilotti  wrote  another  book,  with  somewhat  a  similar  object, 
entitled  Farfalloni  degP  Antichi  Jstorid,  and  designed  to  tarn 
the  ancient  historians  into  ridicule;  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasantry,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  stories  which  no  one  in 
his  time  would  have  believed.  The  same  ground  was  taken 
soon  afterwards  by  an  English  divine,  George  Hakewill,  in 
his  Apology,  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
God  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  published  in  1627. 
This  is  designed  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  that  perpetual  and 
universal  decay  in  nature  which  many  suppose.  It  is  an 
elaborate  refiitation  of  many  absurd  notions  which  seem  to 
have  prevailed ;  some  believing  that  even  physical  nature,  the 
sun  and  stars,  the  earth  and  waters,  were  the  worse  for  wear. 
A  greater  number  thought  this  true  of  man :  his  age,  his  size, 
his  strength,  his  powers  of  mind,  were  all  supposed  to  have 
been  deteriorated.  Hakewill  patiently  and  learnedly  refuted 
all  this.  The  moral  character  of  antiquity  he  shows  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  animadverting  espedally  on  the  Romans. 
The  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  most  disputable, 
chapters  are  those  which  relate  to  the  literary  merits  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  latter.  In  this  he 
anticipates  Wotton,  who  had  more  to  say.  Hakewill  goes 
much  too  fiu*  in  calling  Sidney's  Arcadia  ^  nothing  inferior  to 
the  choicest  piece  among  the  ancients ; "  and  even  thinks  ^he 
should  not  much  wrong  Virgil  by  matching  him  with  Du 
Bartas."  The  learning  shown  in  this  treatise  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  but  Hakewill  has  no  taste,  and  cannot  perceive  any  real 
superiority  in  the  ancients.  Compared  with  Lancilotti,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  liveliness,  perhaps  even  in  learning ;  but  I 
have  not  observed  that  he  has  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
Italian,  whose  publication  was  but  four  years  earlier. 

47.  Browne's  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  displays  a  great 
deal  of  erudition,  but  scarcely  raises  a  high  notion  BimnM*a 
of  Browne  himself  as  a  philosopher,  or  of  the  state  of   l^f^ 
physical  knowledge  in  England.    The  errors  he  in-  "'^^ 
dicates  are  such  as  none  but  illiterate  persons,  we  shoald  think, 
were  likely  to  hold ;  and  I  believe  that  few  on  the  Continent, 
so  late  as  1646,  would  have  required  to  have  them  exploded 
with  such  an  ostentation  of  proof.    Who  did  not  know  that 
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the  phoenix  is  a  fable  ?  Browne  was  where  the  learned  in 
Europe  had  been  seventy  years  before,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  saturate  their  minds  with  bad  books 
till  they  have  little  room  for  any  thing  new  that  is  better.  A 
man  of  so  much  credulity  and  such  an  irregular  imagination 
as  Browne  was  almost  sure  to  believe  in  witchcraft  and  aU 
sorts  of  spiritual  agencies.  In  no  respect  did  he  go  in 
advance  of  his  age,  unless  we  make  an  exception  for  his 
declaration  against  persecution.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond 
of  those  trifling  questions  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  school- 
men and  their  contemporaries  introduced ;  as  whether  a  man 
has  fewer  ribs  than  a  woman,  whether  Adam  and  Eve  had 
navels,  whether  Mcthusaleh  was  the  oldest  man ;  the  prob- 
lems of  children  put  to  adults.  With  a  strong  curiosity  and 
a  real  love  of  truth,  Browne  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  merely 
empirical  mind:  he  is  at  sea  with  saUs  and  a  rudder,  but 
without  a  compass  or  log-book ;  and  has  so  little  notion  of 
any  laws  of  nature,  or  of  any  inductive  reasoning  either  as 
to  efficient  or  final  causes,  that  he  never  seems  to  judge  any 
thing  to  be  true  or  false  except  by  experiment 

48.  In  concluding  our  review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
UfeaDd  selected  Pinelli,  as  a  single  model  of  the  literary 
eharacterof  character,  which,  loving  and  encouraging  knowledge, 
^**'^*  is  yet  too  little  distinguished  by  any  writings  to  fall 
naturally  within  the  general  subject  of  these  volumes.  The 
period  whidi  we  now  bring  to  a  dose  wiU  furnish  us  with  a 
much  more  considerable  instance.  Nicolas  Peiresc  was  Ixmi 
in  1580,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Provence,  which  had  for  some 
generations  held  judicial  offices  in  the  Parliament  of  Aix. 
An  extraordinary  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge  charac- 
terized Peiresc  from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  being  of  a  weak 
constitution  as  well  as  ample  fortune,  though  he  retained, 
like  his  family,  an  honorable  post  in  the  parliament,  his  time 
was  principally  devoted  to  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  an 
enlightened  scholar.  Like  Pinelli,  he  delighted  in  the  rari- 
ties of  art  and  antiquity ;  but  his  own  superior  genius,  and 
the  vocation  of  that  age  towards  science,  led  him  on  to  a  flu- 
more  extensive  field  of  inquiry.  We  have  the  life  of  Peiresc 
written  by  his  countryman  and  intimate  friend  Gassendi ;  and 
no  one  who  has  any  sympathy  with  science  or  with  a  noble 
character  will  read  it  without  pleasure.  Few  books,  indeed, 
of  that  period  are  more  full  of  casual  information. 
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49.  Peiresc  travelled  much  in  the  early  part  of  his  life : 
he  was  at  Rome  in  1600,  and  came  to  England  and  Holland 
in  1606.  The  hard  drinking,  even  of  our  learned  men,* 
disconcerted  his  southern  stomach ;  but  he  was  repaid  bj  the 
society  of  Camden,  Saville,  and  Cotton.  The  king  received 
Peiresc  courteously,  and  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  On  returning  to  his  native  province,  he  began  to 
form  his  extensive  collections  of  marbles  and  medals,  but 
especially  of  natural  history  in  every  line.  Ho  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  who  observed  the  structure  of  zoophytes,  though  he 
seems  not  to  have  suspected  their  animal  nature.  Petrifac« 
tions  occupied  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  framed  a  theory  of 
tliera  which  Grassendi  explains  at  length,  but  whicli,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  the  truth.'  Botany  was  among  his  favor- 
ite studies ;  and  Europe  owes  to  him,  according  to  Gassendi, 
the  Indian  jessamine,  the  gourd  of  Mecca,  the  real  Egyptian 
papyrus,  which  is  not  that  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus. 
He  first  planted  ginger,  as  well  as  many  other  Oriental  plaota, 
in  an  European  garden,  and  also  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which, 
however,  he  could  not  obtain  fruit 

50.  Peiresc  was  not  less  devoted  to  astronomy :  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  discoveries^  of  Galileo  than  he  set  himself 
to  procure  a  telescope,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  1610,  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  moons  of  Jupiten 
It  even  oecurred  to  him  that  these  might  serve  to  ascertain 
the  longitude,  though  he  did  not  follow  up  the  idea.  Gralileo 
indeed,  with  a  stiU  more  inventive  mind,  and  with  more  of 
mathematics,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Peiresc.  He 
took,  as  far  as  appears,  no  great  pains  to  publish  his  re- 
searches ;  contenting  himself  with  the  intercourse  of  literary 
men  who  passed  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  could  maintain 
correspondence.  Several  discoveries  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
Gassendi:  of  their  originality  I  cannot  venture  to  decide. 
**  From  his  retreat,"  says  another  biographer,  "  Peiresc  gave 
more  encouragement  to  letters  than  any  prince,  more  even 
than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  some  tune  afterwards, 
founded  the  French  Academy.  Worthy  to  have  been  called 
by  Bayle  the  aUomey^eneral  of  literature,  he  kept  always  on 
the  level  of  progressive  science,  published  manuscripts  at  his 
own  expense,  followed  the  labors  of  the  learned  throughout 
Europe,  and  gave  them  an  active  impulse  by  his  own  aid." 

>  CtaMradi,  VllA  PtteMdi,  p.  U.  *  P.  U7. 
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Scaliger,  Snlinajiliiii,  Ifolt^teoiua, 
VaIois^  Are  hut  some  of  Uie  groul 
assis^ted  bj  Y»noi»  kiutU  of  liWn^Ut^ 
Liiu&eJf;  but  some  of  LiA  tcriter?  h^x^* 

51-  Tlic  character  of  Pciresc 
among  bis  frieods ;  tml  he  waa  tonj : 
of  knowledge  for  insipid  conv*;rr;itJf»»'-*  ^_ 
his  biographer  infbrms  as,  he  djslik.^-*  ^  ^ 
gaining  iiotbing  rabiable  from  the       ■ 
which  alone  Ih^j  could  oon^ierw/ 
both  scxts  at  Aji,  in  the  age  of  Fei:*^- 
exct??sive  f«jiiJioui?nc?ST  be  might  «»  ^^~  * 
for  new  truths,  )je  bewunc  sfoaio^wlia-^        * 
perhaps  easy  to  be  nvoiiletl,  while   *  * 
proceeded  more  rapldlv  tluin    the    ^•^ 
law?.      But,  for  a  genuine  lihcrulit^^ 
allaiiui>ent«    in    knowlcdone,    \ery    ft^'^"^ 
Peirese;   nor,  onion*  tbce*  who  ba**^  " 
employment  of  wealth  aj*d  lebut^,  *^ 
have  descended  to  potsterilr  with  e*i 
canatryTDen  of  tbo  neit  ^oenUtoa, 
to  his  cL&r«cter  and  couree  of  Ufe,  ^ 
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Scallger,  Salmasius,  Holsteoius,  Kirchcr,  Mersenue,  Grotios, 
Valois,  are  but  some  of  the  great  names  of  Europe  whom  he 
assisted  by  various  kinds  of  libei*alitj.^  He  published  nothing 
himself;  but  some  of  bis  letters  have  been  collected. 

51.  The  character  of  Peiresc  was  amiable  and  unreserved 
among  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  insipid  conversation.  For  the  same  reason, 
his  biographer  informs  us,  he  disliked  the  society  of  women, 
gaining  nothing  valuable  from  the  trifles  and  scandal  upon 
which  alone  they  could  converse.*  Possibly  the  society  of 
both  sexes  at  Aix,  in  the  age  of  Peiresc,  was  such  as,  with  no 
excessive  fastidiousness,  he  might  avoid.  In  his  eagerness 
for  new  truths,  he  became  somewhat  credulous ;  an  en*or  not 
perhaps  easy  to  be  avoided,  while  the  accumulation  of  facts 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  ascertainment  of  natural 
laws.  But,  for  a  genuine  liberality  of  mind  and  extensive 
attainments  in  knowledge,  very  few  can  be  compared  to 
Peiresc ;  nor,  among  those  who  have  resembled  him  in  this 
employment  of  wealth  and  leisure,  do  I  know  tliat  any  names 
have  descended  to  posterity  with  equal  lustre,  except  our  two 
countrymen  of  the  next  generation,  who  approached  so  nearly 
to  his  character  and  course  of  life, — Boyle  and  Evelyn. 

t  Biogr.  UniTeneUe.  <  Q«aHeQdi,  p.  219. 
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to  be  fonned  in  France,  or  received  great  accessions ;  among 
the  latter,  those  of  the  historian  De  Thoa,  and  the  president 
Seguier.'  No  Grerman  library,  after  that  of  Vienna,  had 
been  so  considerable  as  one  fonned  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral ages  by  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  It  con- 
tained many  rare  manuscripts.  On  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Tilly  in  1622,  he  sent  a  number  of  these  to  Rome;  and 
they  long  continued  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican. 
Napoleon,  emulous  of  such  a  precedent,  obtained  thirty-eight 
of  the-  Heidelberg  manuscripts  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino, 
which  were  transmitted  to  Paris.  On  the  restitution  of  these 
in  1815,  it  was  justly  thought  that  prescription  was  not  to  be 
pleaded  by  Rome  for  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  especially  when 
she  was  recovering  what  she  had  lost  by  the  same  right  of 
spoliation  ;  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  replaced  in  the 
library  of  Heidelberg. 

43.  The  Italian  academies  have  been  often  represented  as 
Italian  partaking  in  the  alleged  decline  of  literary  spirit  dur- 
•ca^oiiM.  ing  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  is 
this  reproach  a  new  one.  Boccalini,  after  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  tells  us  that  these  institutions  once  so  famous 
had  fallen  into  decay ;  their  ardent  zeal  in  literary  exercises 
and  discussions  having  abated  by  time,  so  that,  while  they 
had  once  been  frequented  by  private  men,  and  esteemed  by 
princes,  they  were  now  akmdoned  and  despised  by  alL 
They  petition  Apollo,  therefore,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Rag- 
guagli  di  Pamasso,  for  a  reform.  But  the  god  replies,  that 
all  things  have  their  old  age  and  decay,  and  as  nothing  can 
prevent  the  neatest  pair  of  slippers  from  wearing  out,  so 
nothing  can  rescue  academies  from  a  similar  lot;  hence  he 
can  oidy  advise  them  to  suppress  the  worst,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  others.'  If  only  such  a  counsel  were  requirod, 
the  institution  of  academies  in  general  would  not  perish. 
And,  in  fact,  we  really  find  that  while  some  societies  of  this 
class  came  to  nothing,  as  is  always  the  case  with  self-consti- 
tuted bodies,  the  seventeenth  century  had  births  of  its  own  to 
boast,  not  inferior  to  the  older  progeny  of  the  last  age.  The 
Academy  of  Humorists  at  Rome  was  one  of  these.  It  arose 
casually  at  the  marriage  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Mancini 
family,  and  took  the  same  line  as  many  have  done,  reciting 
verses  and  discourses,  or   occasionally  represenUng  plays. 

I  Jofiv,  Hiit.  liUnvU  0.  &  «  Baa.  xriU.  c  L 
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The  tragedy  of  Demetrius,  by  Bocco,  one  of  this  academy, 
is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  age.  The  Apatbti  of  Flo- 
rence took  their  name  from  Fioretti,  who  had  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Udeno  Nisielo,  Academico  Apatista.  The 
Rozzi  of  Siena,  whom  the  government  had  suppressed  in 
1568,  revived  again  in  1605,  and  rivalled  another  society  of 
the  same  city,  the  Intronati.  The  former  especially  dedicated 
their  time  to  pastoral  in  the  rustic  dialect  {commedia  rusti- 
cale)^  a  species  of  dramatic  writing  that  might  amuse  at  the 
moment,  and  was  designed  for  no  other  end,  though  several  of 
these  farces  are  extant.^ 

44  The  Academy  Delia  Crusca,  which  had  more  solid 
objects  for  the  advantage  of  letters  in  view,  has  been 
mentioned  in  another  place.  But  that  of  the  Lincei,  ^^  ^^°**** 
founded  by  Frederic  Cesi,  stands  upon  a  higher  ground  than 
any  of  the  rest  This  young  man  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1585, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Acqua  Sparta,  a  father  and  a  fiimily 
known  only  for  their  pride  and  ignorance.  But  nature  had 
created  in  Cesi  a  philosophic  mind :  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
of  similar  dispositions,  he  gave  his  entire  regard  to  science, 
and  projected  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  an  academy, 
that  is,  a  private  association  of  friends  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which,  with  reference  to  their  desire  of  piercing  with 
acute  discernment  into  the  depths  of  truth,  he  denominated 
the  Lynxes.  Their  device  was  that  animal,  with  its  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  and  tearing  a  Cerberus  with  its  claws  ; 
thus  intimating  that  they  were  prepared  for  war  against  error 
and  falsehood.  The  church,  always  suspicious,  and  inclined 
to  make  common  cause  with  all  established  tenets,  gave  them 
some  trouble,  though  neither  theology  nor  politics  entered 
into  their  scheme.  This  embraced,  as  in  their  academies, 
poetry  and  elegant  literature  ;  but  physical  science  was  their 
peculiar  object.  Porta,  Gralileo,  Colonna,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  both  of  Italy  and  the  Transalpine  coun- 
tries, were  enrolled  among  the  Lynxes ;  and  Cesi  is  said  to 
have  framed  rather  a  visionary  plan  of  a  general  combination 
of  philosophers,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which 
should  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  Europe.  The  constitu- 
tions of  this  imaginary  order  were  even  published  in  1624 : 
they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  realized,  but,  from  the 
organization  and  secrecy  that  seem  to  have  been  their  ele- 
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ments,  might  not  improbably  have  drawn  down  a  prosecntion 
upon  themselves,  or  even  rendered  the  name  of  philosophy 
obnoxious.  Cesi  died  in  1630  ;  and  his  Academy  of  Lynxes 
did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  their  chief.^ 

45.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  had  hitherto  set  regularly  in 

one  direction ;  ancient  times,  ancient  learning,  ancient 
^i^u.  wisdom  and  virtue,  wore  regarded  with  unqualified 
JJ^j^     veneration;  the  very  course  of  nature  was  hardly 

believed  to  be  the  same,  and  a  common  degeneracy 
was  thought  to  have  overspread  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
This  had  been  at  its  height  in  the  first  century  afler  the 
revival  of  letters ;  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  past,  always 
current  with  the  old,  who  afiect  to  dictate  the  maxims  of 
experience,  conspiring  with  the  genuine  lustre  of  classical 
literature  and  ancient  history,  which  dazzled  the  youthM 
scholar.  But  this  aristocracy  of  learning  was  now  assailed 
by  a  new  power  which  had  risen  up  in  sufficient  strength  to 
dilute  the  pre-eminence.  We,  said  Bacon,  are  the  true 
ancients :  what  we  call  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  but  its 
infancy.  This  thought,  equally  just  and  brilliant,  was  caught 
up  and  echoed  by  many :  it  will  be  repeatedly  found  in  later 
works.  It  became  a  question  whether  the  modems  had  not 
really  left  behind  their  progenitors ;  and  though  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders  sees  farther  than 
the  giant,  this  is,  in  one  sense,  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute.' 

46.  Tassoni  was  one  of  the  first  who  combated  the  estab- 
lished prejudice  by  maintaining  that  modem  times  are  not 
inferior  to  ancient :  it  well  beoune  his  intrepid  disposition.' 
But  Lancilotti,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  and  member  of  several 
academies,  pursued  this  subject  in  an  elaborate  work,  intended 
to  prove,  —  first,  that  the  world  was  neither  morally  worse  nor 
more  afflicted  by  calamities  than  it  had  been ;  secondly,  that 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  mankind  had  not  degenerated.  It 
bears  the  general  title,  L'Hoggidi,  To-Day ;  and  is  through- 
out a  ridicule  of  those  whom  he  calls  Hoggidiani,  perpetual 
dedaimers  against  the  present  state  of  things.  He  is  a  very 
copious  and  leamed  writer,  and  no  friend  to  antiqui^ ;  each 
chapter  being  entitled  Disinganno,  and  intended  to  remove 
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some  false  prejudice.  The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1628;  the  second,  after  the  author's  death,  not  till  1658. 
Lancilotti  wrote  another  hook,  with  somewhat  a  similar  object, 
entitled  Farfalloni  degl'  Antichi  Istorici,  and  designed  to  turn 
the  ancient  historians  into  ridicule;  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasantry,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  stories  which  no  one  in 
his  time  would  have  believed.  The  same  ground  was  taken 
soon  afterwards  by  an  English  divine,  George  Hakewill,  in 
his  Apology,  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
God  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  published  in  1627. 
This  is  designed  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  that  perpetual  and 
universal  decay  in  nature  which  many  suppose.  It  is  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  man^  absurd  notions  which  seem  to 
have  prevailed ;  some  believmg  that  even  physical  nature,  the 
sun  and  stars,  the  earth  and  waters,  were  the  worse  for  wear. 
A  greater  number  thought  this  true  of  man :  his  age,  his  size, 
his  strength,  his  powers  of  mind,  were  all  supposed  to  have 
been  deteriorated.  Hakewill  patiently  and  learnedly  refuted 
all  this.  The  moral  character  of  antiquity  he  shows  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  animadverting  especially  on  the  Romans. 
The  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  most  disputable, 
chapters  are  those  which  relate  to  the  literary  merits  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  latter.  In  this  he 
anticipates  Wotton,  who  had  more  to  say.  Hakewill  goes 
much  too  fiur  in  calling  Sidney's  Arcadia  *'  nothing  inferior  to 
the  choicest  piece  among  the  ancients ; "  and  even  thinks  "he 
should  not  much  wrong  Virgil  by  matching  him  with  Du 
Bartas.**  The  learning  shown  in  this  treatise  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  but  Hakewill  has  no  taste,  and  cannot  perceive  any  real 
superiority  in  the  ancients.  G>mpared  with  Lancilotti,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  liveliness,  perhaps  even  in  learning ;  but  I 
have  not  observed  that  he  has  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
Italian,  whose  publication  was  but  four  years  earlier. 

47.  Browne's  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  displays  a  great 
deal  of  erudition,  but  scarcely  raises  a  high  notion  3„),,Q«ig 
of  Browne  himself  as  a  philosopher,  or  of  the  state  of   vaiga 
physical  knowledge  in  England.    The  errors  he  in-  ^""^ 
dicates  are  such  as  none  but  illiterate  persons,  we  should  think, 
were  likely  to  hold ;  and  I  believe  that  few  on  the  Continent, 
so  late  as  1646,  would  have  required  to  have  them  exploded 
with  such  an  ostentation  of  proof.    Who  did  not  know  that 
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the  phcenix  is  a  fable  ?  Browne  was  where  the  learned  in 
Europe  had  been  seventy  years  before,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  saturate  their  minds  with  bad  books 
till  they  have  little  room  for  any  thing  new  that  is  better.  A 
man  of  so  much  credulity  and  such  an  irregular  imagination 
as  Browne  was  almost  sure  to  believe  in  witchcraft  and  all 
sorts  of  spiritual  agencies.  In  no  respect  did  he  go  in 
advance  of  his  age,  unless  we  make  an  exception  for  his 
declaration  against  persecution.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond 
of  those  trifling  questions  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  school- 
men and  their  contemporaries  introduced ;  as  whether  a  man 
has  fewer  ribs  than  a  woman,  whether  Adam  and  Eve  had 
navels,  whether  Methusaleh  was  the  oldest  man ;  the  prob- 
lems of  children  put  to  adults.  With  a  strong  curiosity  and 
a  real  love  of  truth,  Browne  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  merely 
empirical  mind:  he  is  at  sea  with  sails  and  a  rudder,  but 
without  a  compass  or  log-book ;  and  has  so  little  notion  of 
any  laws  of  nature,  or  of  any  inductive  reasoning  either  as 
to  efficient  or  final  causes,  that  he  never  seems  to  judge  any 
thing  to  be  true  or  Mae  except  by  experiment 

48.  In  concluding  our  review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
life  and  selected  Pinelli,  as  a  single  model  of  the  literary 
eiumcteror  character,  which,  loving  and  encouraging  knowledge, 
^^**'**°'  is  yet  too  little  distinguished  by  any  writings  to  fall 
naturally  within  the  general  subject  of  these  volumes.  The 
period  which  we  now  bring  to  a  dose  will  furnish  us  with  a 
much  more  considerable  instance.  Nicolas  Peiresc  was  bom 
in  1580,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Provence,  which  had  for  some 
generations  held  judicial  offices  in  the  Parliament  of  Aix. 
An  extraordinary  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge  charac- 
terized Peiresc  from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  being  of  a  weak 
constitution  as  well  as  ample  fortune,  though  he  retained, 
like  his  &mily,  an  honorable  post  in  the  parliament,  his  time 
was  principfdly  devoted  to  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  an 
enlightened  scholar.  Like  Pinelli,  he  delighted  in  the  rari- 
ties of  art  and  antiquity ;  but  his  own  superior  genius,  and 
the  vocation  of  that  age  towards  science,  1^  him  on  to  a  far 
more  extensive  field  of  inquiry.  We  have  the  life  of  Peiresc 
written  by  his  countryman  and  intimate  friend  Gassendi ;  and 
no  one  who  has  any  sympathy  with  science  or  with  a  noble 
character  will  read  it  without  pleasure.  Few  books,  indeed, 
of  that  period  are  more  full  of  casual  infonnatioo. 
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49.  Peiresc  travelled  much  in  the  earlj  part  of  his  life : 
he  was  at  Rome  in  1600,  and  came  to  Euglimd  and  Holland 
in  1606.  The  hard  drinking,  even  of  our  learned  raen,^ 
disconcerted  his  southern  stomach ;  but  he  was  repaid  by  the 
society  of  Camden,  Saville,  and  Cotton.  The  king  received 
Peiresc  courteously,  and  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  On  returning  to  his  native  province,  he  began  to 
form  his  extensive  collections  of  marbles  and  medals,  but 
especially  of  natural  history  in  every  line.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  who  observed  the  structure  of  zoophytes,  tliough  he 
seems  not  to  have  suspected  their  animal  nature.  Petrifac* 
tions  occupied  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  framed  a  theory  of 
them  which  Grassendi  explains  at  length,  but  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  the  truth.'  Botany  was  among  his  favor- 
ite studies ;  and  Europe  owes  to  him,  according  to  Grassendi, 
the  Indian  jessamine,  the  gourd  of  Mecca,  the  real  Egyptian 
papyrus,  which  is  not  that  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus. 
He  first  planted  ginger,  as  well  as  many  other  Oriental  plants, 
in  an  European  garden,  and  also  the  cocoa-nut,  from  whichy 
however,  he  could  not  obtain  fruit. 

50.  Peiresc  was  not  less  devoted  to  astronomy :  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Gralileo  than  he  set  himself 
to  procure  a  telescope,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  1610,  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  moons  of  Jupiten 
It  even  occurred  to  him  that  these  might  serve  to  ascertain 
the  longittule,  though  he  did  not  follow  up  the  idea.  Galileo 
indeed,  with  a  still  more  inventive  mind,  and  with  more  of 
mathematics,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Peiresc  He 
took,  as  far  as  appears,  no  great  pains  to  publish  his  re- 
searches ;  contenting  himself  with  the  intercourse  of  literary 
men  who  passed  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  could  maint^^in 
correspondence.  Several  discoveries  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
Gassendi:  of  their  originality  I  cannot  venture  to  decide. 
**  From  his  retreat,"  says  another  biographer,  "  Peiresc  gave 
more  encouragement  to  letters  than  any  prince,  more  even 
than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  some  time  afterwards, 
founded  the  French  Academy.  Worthy  to  have  been  called 
by  Bayle  the  atiom^y^eneral  of  literature,  he  kept  always  on 
the  level  of  progressive  science,  published  manuscripts  at  his 
own  expense,  followed  the  labors  of  the  learned  throoghoat 
Europe,  and  gave  them  an  active  impulse  by  his  own  aid." 
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Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Ilol^teaiua,  Kirchcr,  Mersenne,  Grotim, 
Valois,  are  but  some  of  the  great  names  of  Europe  whom  he 
assisted  by  various  kindd  of  liberality.^  He  published  nothing 
himself;  but  some  of  big  letters  have  been  collected. 

51.  The  character  of  Peiresc  was  amiable  and  unreserved 
among  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  insipid  conversation.  For  the  same  reason, 
his  biographer  informs  us,  he  disliked  the  society  of  women, 
gaining  nothing  valuable  from  the  trifles  and  scandal  upon 
which  alone  they  could  converse.*  Possibly  the  society  of 
both  sexes  at  Aix,  in  the  age  of  Peiresc,  was  such  as,  w\th  no 
excessive  fastidiousness,  he  might  avoid.  In  his  eagerness 
for  new  truths,  he  became  somewhat  credulous ;  an  error  not 
peihaps  easy  to  be  avoided,  while  the  accumulation  of  facts 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  ascertainment  of  natural 
laws.  But,  for  a  genuine  liberality  of  mind  and  extensive 
attainments  in  knowledge,  very  few  can  be  compared  to 
Peiresc ;  nor,  among  those  who  have  resembled  him  in  this 
employment  of  wealth  and  leisure,  do  I  know  that  any  names 
have  descended  to  posterity  with  equal  lustre,  except  our  two 
countiymen  of  the  next  generation,  who  approached  so  nearly 
to  his  character  and  course  of  life, — Boyle  and  Evelyn. 
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